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HISTOEY OP THE POPES. 


BOOK VI. 


internal conflicts, doctrinal and political. 

A.D. 158S— icor. 

'I'liK course ,,ow taken by the moral an.l intellectual de- 
je opmcnt of tl.e century ,n a direction totally ormosed 
to -at winch im^,.ht have been expected fiami tire charicteristre. 

At that tune the restraints of ecclesiastietil authority were 
.ast aside, the nations laboured to .separate tbenisel\4 frou 
their common .spiritual chief; in tlie court of Kome itself 
aose principles on v hid. the li'erardry was founded wen’ 
trearj-i with ridicule and contumely; protane tastes pre 
«' I'teraturo and the arts, while the maxims of a 
nooT “ '^itlioat rc.^. rve o. eonceal. 

cniirely was ali H.i.s now changed ! In the name of , 

^leyed. and stales revolutionized. Thuw has been no period in 
Which theologians were more influenti^ than at the close of 
the sixtieth century. They eat in the oouiioils of kin m. and 
diBco^ political affairs from the pulpit in the pres^Jee of 

II, ^ * 
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INTERNAL CONFLICTS. 


[1589-1607. 
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the whole people, — they directed schools, controlled the efibrts 
of learning, and governed the whole range of litemturo. 
From the confessional they gained opportunity for surprising 
the secret struggles of the soul with itself, and for giving the 
decisive bias to all the doubtful questions arising in private 
life. It may perhaps be affiniied that the eager violence with 
which they opposed eq|h other, the fact that each of the twi> 
great divisions found its antagonist in its own body, was 
precisely the cause of that comprehensive and pervading 
influence. 

And if this might he said of both parties, it was more 
particularly true of the Catholics. Among theni the ideas 
and institutions, by which the minds of men art more imme- 
diately nod effectually disciplined and guided, were Jirranged 
with the most perfect adajdation to the end proposed j no 
man could now exist without a father confessor. Among 
Catholics, ^ moreover, the clergy, cither as associates of some 
order, or in any case as members of the general hierarchy, 
constituted a corporation, combined in the strictest suhordina.. 
tion, and acting in the most perfect unity ot spirit. The head 
of this hierarchical body, the pope of Kome, again acquired 
an influence but little inferior to that which he had possc^ssed 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; by means of the enter- 
prises which he was continually undertaking for the further- 
ance of his religious purposes," the Rometn pontifi* kept the 
world in perpetual movement. 

Under these circumstances the boldest pretensions of the 
days of Hildebrand were revived,- axioms that had liitberto 
been preserved in the arsenals of the canon law, lathcr as 
antiquities than for use, were now brought forth into full 
eflbct and activity. 

nur EuroECan common^ has:, however, at no time 

. been subjected to Bie 'dominion of pure force ; at ail jwriods it 
has been imbued by the efl'en of thought and opinion : no 
; enterprise of importance can succeed, no power can rise into 
, universal influence, vtitbout immediateiy suggesting lo the 
I minds of n;cn the ideal of a forthcoming advancement of 
; ®pciety. From this point proceed theories ; these reproduce 
I tho moral import and significance of facts, which are then 
/ presented in the light of a universal and eflectual truth, as 
i deduced from reason or religion, and as a result arrived at by 
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y ^89-i607.J ecclesiastical policy. 

reflection. They thus anticipate, as it were tho rrnm» i r 
pLnJtl’'''"*’ tLev’ino,st effertSly 

p.ri:d\Twrcf::irrt:Lr’‘" 


§ 1. TAeory of Ecdes ' u istical Policy. 

, a iatf int'® infrequently 

aoeia.ed to have an especial connection with, and LturJ 
, inclination towards, the monarchical or aristocratic forms of 
^oveniinent. A century like the sixteenth, in which £ 
principle displayed Itself in vigorous action and fuU self-con- 
(aousness is particularly competent to instruct iis on this 
f) rL, result of our examination, we shall find that 

h. CaUiohc rdigiqn did, in fact, adhere to the existing order 
of rbmgs in Italy ar.d P^ain; that it further assisted 
..-vcreigu power in Germany to establish a now pSpon 
deranco over the estates of the ies,,ective territories ^ hf? 
Netoerlan^. ,t promoted tlic sul>iugu>ion of the countn' a-d 
“f'/i well as in the Walloon pronn^V. it 
was upheld V the nobles will, iicnliar" atlachmcnt. But if 
^•0 111 , pare fuHhcr, v c shall jicreeive that thcie were not «he 
only syui^thies aw^akened by the Catholic religim. ir we 
l.n ! it maintainod by the puiiicians in Cologne, we see 
''.ipported with equal ardour by tin populiwo in the n ‘ir!/ 
hounng city of Treves. I„ the large {owns iwe k wa‘ 

-n c.ery ^e associated with the ciii.ns and stri, -gles If 7b^ 

werctr b f ^"’i ’“/■ eflVctual resources 

weio to be fonmh fi the existing authorities were adveivl 
to us neuciico, Catholicism was very far fr.,m sparing them 
iV Y' acknowledging their power : it maintained the 
its hereditary oppo.-^' ^iu to the Fro-Hal 

Cathc^i’dsm labourtHl wiih 

{heaurr iTf^" the allegiance demanded by 

»>e jueea, an.l frequently broke out into active rebellion • 
-Isiftlly, its adherents in Franco wei-e confirmed by their 
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TPIEORY OF 


[ 1589 - 1607 . 


religious advisers in their insurrection agaiust their legitiiuato 
sovereigns. The religious principio, in general, has in fact no 
inherent predilection for one form of government more than 
^ another. During the short period of its renovation, Caiho- 
( licism evinced the most diversified preferences : first, towards 
I monarchy, for example, in Italy and Spain, and for the cou- 
; firmation of territorial sovereignty in Germany ; next, it lent, 
j itself in the Netherlands to the maintenance of the legally 
I constituted aristocratic, bodies, and at the close of the century 
i it formed a decided alliance with the democratical lendency 
This was the more important, because it now stood forth in 
the utmost plenitude of its activity, and the movements i!i 
which it took part represent the most influential politi«-ai 
occurrences of the day. If the popes iiad succeeded at this 
jancture, they would have sccare<l a perpetual predomiiiai;« e 
over the state. They advanced claims, and their adherent- 
propounded opinions and principles, by which Icingdonrs and 
states were threatened at once with internal convulsions, and 
with the loss of their independence. 

It was the Jesuits principally who appeared on the arena 
for the purpose of announcing and defending opinions of this 
character. 

They first laid claim to an unlimited siipreinacy foi ibe 
church over the state. 

They were compelled l)y a sort of necessity to the discus- 
sidn of this point in J FJngland , where the queen \/as deciart-d 
head of the church by tlielaws of the land. This declaration 
was met by the chiefs of the Catholic opposition with the 
most arrogant pretensions from the other side. ^V'illiam 
Allen maintaijied that it was not only the right, but tbe duty 
oT" a people, to refuse allegiance to a prince who had dejiaited 
from the Catholic church, more especially when their refusal 
was further sanctioned by the commands of the pope/ 

In the letter, Ad persecutores Anglos pro Christianis responsio ( 1 . 582 ), 

I remark the following p'issage Si reges Deo et Dei populo lidtm 
dfttain fregerintj vicissim populo nor, solum p-irmittitur, sed etiam ab eo 
requiritur ut jebentc Christi vicario, supremo niminim populorum omnium 
pastore., ipse quoque fidetn datam tali principi non servet." [If kings 

violated the faith given to God and the people of God, tlie i)eoplr on 
their part are not only permitted but enjoined, at the coniraand of GiHVin 
vicar, w ho is certainly the supreme pastor of all nations, to desist, oa t bek 
aide, from keeping faith with such kings.] 


"I 
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ecclesiastical policy. 


Jeelares it to be the primaiy condition of all power in 
asoverei^ that he should defend and cherish tho^ Homan 
t athoJic faitJi : he i.s bound to ibis by his baptismal vows and 
by IIS coronation-oath ; if he refuse to fulfil tLso conditions it 
.. blindness to consider l.in. as capable of reignini bSes 

sobjccts, in such i case, to expel 
Tfmv .o perfectly natural in thes.* authors. 

They considered the exercise of religion to be the cram 

I •’ Iihorifv ^ concluded that no 

V ..Itliority, opposing usolf to that religion, could be legitimate 

j: and by consequence they make the e:t-ste’nce of a goSnmnI’ 
^f its application 

' into acert^nt ^ xr 

^ <liirb,r S tnV l'“t forward in England 

: iiem £1 r" '’r -he/ce he St 

■ and well rmr£t*^P realises, and ionned into an elaborate 
ami welt-conneetod aysteni. Tic grounded his reasonings . 

church iTt^' T ‘■'■'‘^‘''9 P®P'^i« placed over the whoi 

-ed h. luself.t JIc ,s thu.s endowed wi;h the fuho£J If 

accordingly a large amount of secular authority. 

!|Hiisio, No. 162*°— o*^Non*^f!?"'^ rcyinie eclirtum .-c- 

a'-ocssitLte ac p.;;coto 1 sun.uia eUam juris divhii 

aniinariim siiarim nerit olo p, V , "rccissinio et e.rtr-nio 

mooooit, si pr*stsre rem oossu.™ N./ 10^'°' o ^ ‘*’r“ 

'iiaxiiiie . . cum rp< ifni ^ i • lo^ -- incumbit vero tuni 

Iiiwirnoi Bonmno bEwest ta “f rjus modcratore, ,r,uUfice 

Ois ac divini coh^C / f ‘‘I’".” " 

one.o scoer icre, -’ [ u is‘u d a,U l’’‘"T f ’'’P*'™®* ' mandis, .w infici- 

Chrisiiiir.s, br thooreceuts of M, .' 0 “^"*!’ incumbent on ail 

otCh^,:.' souls, if they can bibir ir ‘i ‘‘“‘t utmost ieopaidy 

imoor.'vtlse ~;he„ --Bat it is even mure 

sapmMedirectoi.che poiie orRome^’w *'* 

'es v<li< e. to viiard the Jf-to f r ‘ * apfytHins to him, by virtue of 

simply and “b.<dm"lv abo“ tlTu^iveV^nl 'rhuroh*^ tf 
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Bellarmine does not go so £ir as to attribute a secular power 
to the pope M of divine right,* although Sktus V. held this 
opinion and was displeased to find it abandoned; but so 
much the more unhesitatingly does the cardinal invest him 
indirectly with this power. He compares the secular power 
to the body, and the spiritnal to the soul of man ; attributing 
TO the church a dominion over the state, similar to that which 
the soul exercises over the body. It is the Hght and the 
nty of the spiritual power to impose a curb on tho temporal 
authority whenever the latter opposes an obstacle to the pur- 
, I»ws of religion. It is not to be affirmed that the pope has 
; immediate mfiuence on the legislation of a state ;t 

, out It a law were required for the safety of souls, and the 
I sovereign refused to proclaim it, or should a law be found in- 
I jurioas to the welfare of souls, and the sovereign persisted nb- 
i stmately in maintaining it, then the pope has indubitably the 
; right to enact the first and annul the seexmd. With this 
principle he was enabled to proceed to great lengths • for 
does not the soul command even the death of the body when 
this becomes needful ? As a general rule, the pope ci^tainly 
can not depose a prince, but should i-; become needful to ilie 
^lety of souls, he then possesses the right of changiu.r 
Another t^nsferring it ilom one pei-sou to 

‘'Asserimus, 

ut ponMcem, etsi non habeat ullam merain temporalera potestatem 

tempoialibus rebus omnium Cbristiancram.” rw'e assert 
^ possessing .no mere temporal autbority. 

:/ jetifri 

S’.'Vt afT that is! ordii:;: 

tn e spintual prince, be can change kingdoms, 

takmg them from one ruler to bestoir them on another- if that V 
needful to the welfare of souls, Kcc., &c j •motner , u that ,.e 

hefd?Jllfe ot™®! !“ f“‘'.i°‘>»ing mom than a revival of those 

held m the thirtwnto century, fhomas Aquinas had alreadv emnlovei’ 

thTsoin In H t'' “ ‘J the "pWtual, as the body i., to 
♦flYva i l ” Tractatiis de potestatc! suwim iiontifitrg in r^jbns 

temporahbus adversus G, Barclajum/^ Bellnrrnine briL^g forward ^00^ 
than seventy wnters of different coTintries, who regard the power of the 
pope m nearly the same light as hiimieif. ^ ^ 
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to ihi::h:^ra?;z^s.r‘”’ “■* '"“™" 

the man\;' TT that he has confided it to 

w 1 r.r “'. p'™'*- I- ••' »”"•! 

•wiiFi/vii ’ ^ ‘i'iso*-~-.iiid the ;ts.ser!ioii is iinJf' 

ceremoTiy—it is df^clared -thomm fKof ^ 

riiav be doDovd hv t\r. \' r that a sovemiorn 

ETOa.ti!^irCUl^^fTcu«te“ '‘^ ‘'‘^'’™"’ senter.Hi, coiK,(i. .„irore 

*• Q«:da.u ta^H, urk Zn,7 . ’ >=«!e.- 

ci,.li i,r.f«(,te poniZ - ' I S„ml’''n™- .™T“"’ soprem. 

l>riv8i--jb t),Hunidi.a[ ai7"ilrn' fv-hi'affi ^'’ ’^™r«bli.'-aai 

i-a. et c.K,i 

.v.-ani..d,.m ,.a.,».an, „.o-mL'- fsm.... l 


f 


'^wi’a soliun tvi-aniiiflem l■alls,^nl i.i.i „,f ■• ('c* '■ ' 

»a:;t lyrauiiy is the ajilv cansfl. i ‘ bonw,*, consitier 


OF Lii>»»-ier 07 . 

P~ple i. m,i Mr JboSili “h ! »f ‘fce 

be deposed nav nnf fn ^ ^ ^ doubt that a prince may 

coming nrejudi^ to vS *’ actions be- 

Clemett, S first tooV . ® ; pronounces on Jacques 

declamation f L So k aT '^'7 

fanaticism of the murderor consistent. The 

by these v ery doctri*" 

such furious vimSe^MS’S‘'“"iVth "'' 
royalist than the diatrihp« tn ^ , -^"7 thing more anti- 

B.uoh„, i. i K iiSSlI V“ fl'? ‘■^ 

that ihis preacher considers ih Estates 

be deposited • to them n majesty to 

>o««f .““„i‘s ‘jvSr. ■ Ks •■■, «. 

over sceptre and realm for m if^ ' thv, right of jurisdiction 

necessity, or by compulsion bi t h fc”* tfo people — not of 
the view^ of BellaSeT; n ^ ^e adopts 

and .state ; and repeats the ^iIl-1^ '^cttvecn church 

body and oul. irdeclarcs he'^^'^" comparison of the 

den— to select a heretic sovereif-n },!- "^ A - ^ 

»o.ld tow down tlio cnm. of God oifeoif' 

Apo.tolica Calholkw « 

supra temporales reges excelHitia J I' surami poutifida 
Benarmine’sdoctrinrofSh " very evident that 

had delegated, had excited especial ^posS P""" *^7 

found ameng othersV'^jfc! Cieim^s”^' expressions are 

scjscitatus, tyrannum jure intenmi nnaa^ ’ f^f'gruto a the<tIogi8, quos erat 

fecjt.” [Jacques Clement, havne ascm.r!;*T 

had consulted, that a fvmni^ , • T l f asceiUined from divines, v7hom he 

a mighty name by skying the°kfng.1® destroyed, made to himself 

Bou.her, Sermons, Pans, 1594, in varioue ( laces. The fol- 
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Hr.w extraordinary a combination of spiritual pretensions 
and democratical ^eas; of absolute freedom and compete 
..ubjectioj^^, contradictory m itself, and utterly anti-national • 

•uex^lSle^JpTl 

?j^S< 2 i^pne lia^d, hitherto, defended the roval and na- 
ionaTJuivjKges with the utmost constancy against the nr^ 
onsiens of the ultra-montane priesthood.-^ But Aen 

oni'Tlhf 1 werrp ”’a:£S 

Jirtrl ? pulpits; when ii was proclaimed through the 
; represented by .symbols on the altars and in pro- 

tfae cr ,w, '"‘VJ rendered himself unfit to wear 
e the- e^'l 1 burghers and inhabitants of the city,” 

•u they called themselv'e.s, sought for aid, “ in the scruples of 

-tv "p®'®."*’®’ the theological faculty of the Univer- 

‘*®f ‘u receive from this body a valid 

tic-'i- 'ZovtWr’^'TlVs'' /«&''‘i®acy of their opposition to 
iue •'th Zf T‘ ^ f’orbonne assembled accordingly on 

- Vilow-ZL:!TrZ exIiZssed , 

opinions of all flfZ"* “'"’f.^'.^'^rd the mature and unbiassed = 
•u d vaZoiis • luagistri ; a.ier having examined many 

rho S ‘“'1’'™®"^*"’ bikci verbalJv, for the most parf j 
' ' S^rcu fccnptures. the canon law, and papal ordi' 

a^ hert declared by the dean of tlm^faculty 

‘^^ thout one dissenting voice ; -first, that Hie people of 

allegimici and 

• 5 , en by them to King Ifcniy; further that thh 

Inv ootT^ combine togctle'r without .'^cruplo of consciencel- 
. r themseive.s and collect money for the 

the V (Catholic and Apo.sfolic religion agam-i 

the .comuiable enterprises of the aforesaid king.”* sSi eiSy 

i the 

! M U»u liWoraWe. bm tTu "fJ "l:: Po^-^r, « over 

; ecciuTlup in fcnmnvjii* ** i.hout doubt, iniurcctly to prevent fciiythinj; 

; ^oui. I And lerth T Tl^e ‘I’® smiilitude of the body and 

euders this inatZi -li^ .1"'’ and the king 

■ W said of the W t.ZV n t'-w*' ot God alone, winch 
' loi'y ware theui.selves other! - b V •''’"'r: 

' ^mc'irpTson 

=«i ■bi.jn.aut'H.IZry nl'Vud!?'™ *'’® ‘'<*d'‘>o?i3 




ecclesiastical POMCr. 




membere of the faculty were assembled on this occasion ; of 

wifWL ^ more particularly supported the resolutions 

with the most eager enthusiasm.* 

^ent with which these theories were greeted, 
s, without doubt, principally attributable to their being at 
lat moment the real expression of the facts— of the phe- 
nomena then passing before the eyes of the people. In the 
french trouble^ an alliance had even been entered into 
w.een the ecclesiastical and popular oppositions ; each ad- 
J^ncing from Its own side to a junction with the other. The 
citizens of Pans were confirmed and kept steady in their 
Miatanw to their lawful sovereign, by a legate from the 
? ^ Bella.rmine himself was, for a certain period, in the 
ram ot the legate. The doctrines which he Lad eIa)x)rat>Hl 
m b , 3 learned solitude, and which he had so successfully, and 
wit 1 so lopcal a consistency, promulgated, were now em- 
todied and expressed m the event which he witnessed, and 
which, in some measure, he liad contributed to pi-oduce. 


rni . , r V. ’ tO prOUUC©. 

7 I 'lescribed was further 


rr,^7 T 77 , » uesenoea was iurther pro- 

rno^l and favou^ by the fact that Spain assented to these 

jealous of his power and prerogatives as was J?hilip II The 
Son^ f onarchy was, indeed, essentiailj based on a combi ' 
nation of ecclesiastical attnbutes. It may bo gathered fn,in 

bv'XCif that it was so understood 

f tlieir sovoroign, the pwple loved th« 

iTpS^ h to see it represented in hi« 

Phil; ’ f^^^'tion to this, conies the circumstance, that 

S wit hTho”""^’ ^“^‘berance of Catholic restoration, 

not with the priests only, but also with the revolted peopled 

r e inhabitants ot Pans reposed a more entire confidence in 
Inm than m tlm French princes, who wore chiefs cf ,1*!; 
League The Spanish king had, h<,.side.», a new sup/iort, iii 
the doctrines of tho Jesuits. At some future time, he might 
have .something to fear from this society; but they now up- 


onryrtZiu'^nolTffirmV"^'’'’' been sixty I 

to expSy sLr «<®A if "““‘““‘yr the document atladed 

^ .4.. ^ ^ ^ * Audita oranium et ftingnlonnn niagistrornra, ciui ad 

“nte ” • • coaclusumit nerner"ftw 

who^werc of^ he w“er ‘he masters being lieurd, 

number uf seventy, u was concluded, none disseatiug.] 


1580-1607.] CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. Ij 

hclJ hispolicy byajuatilication at once religions and .Witi- 
from which even his consideration and dimit^ in 
bpain Itself denv^ important advantages, and whldi emi 
nenJy promoted tlio opening of his path to foreign enter 
pnses. it was to this momentaiy utility of the Jef nit doc 

tiiat rhalip of bpain gave Lis attention.* ^ 

to . or are they 

luc or.gmators and creators of events ? Are they cherished 

or iheir wn aakes, or for the utility to which iLn believe = 
they may he turned ? oeiie'^e j 


§ 2. Conjlict of Ophixoiig. 


- hiast of iiJl 'a i.olS ^^«^>wr or a doctrine, , 

J Europe tr, the -xi'i'- u pre-eminence in 

I <i.m^gnty. obtaining an absolute and undivided 

* insutcie ™ 

ownioe tl.Tf i,n~ I- ' f ^ against every 

^-lonc. yluca uoeo net rep.so on the Ikusis of I 

j-kt. <t ,md present^"^ to* tli*e'^pr^,VS''s Machiav. IH, wliicli va? coa . 

Uieui. in a niodeiated form it is true «tili^hr'rs* 'i “f ’’''P'®*®'* 

: de lt\ religion y virtndeg uu . 1 *.-^ repeat them ; “ Tratado 

rovrrnar v tonaervar urcsmlo. oootrs'To Christiana para 

ponneos d’esta u=n,.o ‘ ' ^ ><>« 

i-vonts of the .diurch and not he iad«>s e ">*'’'"»frs priaoes 
Heretics ^nd otter enemies and rebels ti ^^01.00^ 

Ws. or to expound the will of God He '’"k‘ »<> gke he, 

, "wdy and soul. Ihe kingdom of Die eai-th Is 17 r** ‘**® c«‘«Parisr*n of 
I n m«,n «rbjeewe to the kingdom of U^-en Gregory declares, must 
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1 “®'J further assert tl.at in opinion it also finds 

pflict of ide^ by which W social ^eS 

^ reffions ’ tr® completion also in the 

re^ons of thought and of conviction. 

... If uow happened, that the idea of a ^feerdoiaJL re - 
ilSl^n, supreme over all other authority, was encountered by 
i a mighty opposition from that national independence which is 
the pro^r expression of the SMular element in society. 

^^^stitution of monarchy, widely difiuaod 
iWPug tEe nations of Komanic or L.atih origin, '.md deeply 
pooted among them, has never been disturbed either by 
the pretensions of the priesthood or by the fiction of tlie 

been 

. eventually proved untenable. 

j The extraordinary connection into which these two prin- 
I ciples had entered at the period we are considering, was 
i opposed by the doctrine of the divine right of monarchy. 

Laf! r assailed by the Protestants, who appear to 
jhave been for some time wavering, with all tlie zealous ea ror- 
juess of an adversary, who sees his opponent venture m a 

jto'roir"”^ ^ path that must lead him 

^ Protestants maintained, appoints princes 
over the human race; he reserves to himself the office of 
exalting and abasing them; of apportioning and .noderat'ng 
the powers they are called on to exercise. It i.. true that 
he no longer descends from heaven to point out with a visible 
huger the individual to whom authority shall belong, but bv 
his eternal providence, laws and a settled ..rder of things 
have been introduced into every kingdom, in accordance with 

the command 

hL K- fbese appointed regulations, his right is nnques- 
nonabie, M though Gods voice had said, “ This shall be your 
fl ^ indeed of old point out to bis people, Moses, 

O.U ^ ’"ff® J but when a fixed order had 

oute been establieheJ, those who afterwards succeeded to the 
throne were equally with them the anointed of God.* 

««n‘''oversiarum quae a iionnulUi woventur ex Henrtri 

^ opus ... sTowaiw 

1590, cap ' 2 ^'^"'^“®'®®“'’'®°mLatinumsermonemconver 8 !ira.” SeOaob 
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From these principles tho Protestants deduced the consent 
qiieme, t^t o bedie Dce is due even to unjust ^Qd cidpi^ble ! 

They argued lhat, no man being jierfect, so, if it ! 
vere once peimitted to depart from tiie ordinance of God ‘ 
men would avail themselves of the slightest defects as a pre< 
text for their deposition of a sovereign. They maintain that 
even here.'^y in the monarch did not sufhee to absolve his 
_ entirely from their allegiance. Au impious father 

entitled to ol)edience from his son, when his 
I conanands were in contravention of God s law ; but, on all 
r/i otuei occasions, the son remains bound to pay him reverence 
ani tc continue in subjection. 

.g Tl-.e effect would have been of much iniportunce, had the 
;f I voteetants alone devised and firmly uplield these opinions ; 

; out they leca,me of infinitely greater moment, from the fact 
t..at they gamed acceptance with a part of the French ? 

' t (ohes, or rather, that these last arrived at similar con- ' 
1 ^, c. isions by their own unbiassed reflections. 

In despite of the papal excoiiimunieatioii, a band of irood i 
C.10..CS of 11. ifico/'.ddeiable numbers, maiutaiuea their ’ 
^legianco to Henry TIL, and, „„ his death, transferred it to 
J..,!iry IV. riie Jesuit.s failed to in.finence this party, which 
j c- at no loss for arguments to .iefend the position it had 
^ .ak. u up, without, on tliat account, departing from Catholicism, 
f "isftince. Its member.s laboured to define the 

I .ufiiontv of the clergy and its relation to the secular power, 
...rom au oppomte point of view to that adopted by the other 

' W ' . ■ 1 ^ "Y ‘‘ spiritual kingdom is' not of this 

and that the power of the cler-'y relates to sii-ritiiol 

''itatT'’ Tff 't ? ex-ommunieatioii, bv^ils very 

adected the participation in .sj.nitual boaJlite only! 

: . depnve a ma-i of ids u-inimral righte. 

oouM not' !'"■>' lurtiierdeoiared that he 

> - ti e V, inef of Tr 'n ^ i't-tlienal.k from 

a 7 'T! :■ ' 'Y? ’^>*i'«J>eritat:c. Vud where 

' ( t i.,y .' iit.cn that subjects may rebel agaimst their 
. .g and resort to arms . gainst him? G<k 1 hafaZinW 
‘s *l>at he call.s himself king by the g^ of 
There is but one ease in wbiob a subject may Sfally 
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refuse him obedience ; nantely, if he should command anything 
running counter to the laws of God.* From this doctrine of 
divine right, they then concluded that it was not only lawful for 
them to acknowledge a Protestant king, but even their duty 
to do so. Such as God has given the king, so must the subjvect 
accept him ; to obey him is the command of God ; no ground 
can exist that should justify the depriving a sovereign of his 
right.f They further declared that their decision was that 
most advantageous to the Catholic cause : they maintained 
that Henry IV. was judicious, mild, and just ; that nothing 
but good was to be expected from him. Should he be re- 
jected, inferior pretenders to power would rise on every side, 
and, in the imiversal discord that would ensue, the Protestant 
party would find means to acquire complete predominance. :j; 

Thus, there arose within the bosom of. Catholicism itself 
an opposition to those pretensions which tiie papacy had been 
emboldened, by the restoration, to put forth ; and from the 
very first it was doubtful whether power would be found in 
Rome for its supprcssi(‘ii. The tenets maintained by this 
party were not, perhaps, entirely matured ; their defenders 
were less practised than those of the Jesuit pretensions, hue 
they were firmly rooted in the convictions of the European 
Ay'orld . the position assumed by those upholding them was i’l 
itself entirely just and blameless, and they derived an im- 
portant advantage from the fact, that the papal doctrines 
were in close alliance with the Spanish power. 

I The sovereignty of Philip II. seemed daily to become more 
} perilous to the general freedom * it awakened throughout 
i Europe that jealous av^ersion, which proceeds less from the 
acts of violence) committed, than from the apprehemsiori < d 
I such violence, and from that sense of danger to freedom ' 
f seizes on the minds ol men, although they cannot cle> . . w 
' account to themselves for its presence. 

* I here follow an extract from an anonytnous writing which appeared 
at Paris, in 1588, and which I find m^fayet * CbHecfibh luaivevselle des 
in^moires, tom. Ivi. p. 44. 

t Etienne Pasquier : Rechercbes de France, pp. 341 — 34 i. 

j Exposition in Thnanus, lib. xcvii. p. 316: “ Sectarios dissoluto 
imperio et sin^Iis regni partibus a reiiqno <Jorporc divisis, potentiores 
fore.’^ [Tbatlne sectaries, on the dissolution of the empire, and on the 
several parts of the kingdom being divided from the general body, would 
attain the greater power.] 
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8o iutimate a connection now subsisted between Rome and 
Spain, that the opponents of the papal claims were also an- 
ta^^onistft to the progress of the Spanish power : they hereby 
performed an office now become needful to the safety of 
Europe, and could thus not fail of obtaining approbation and 
support. A secret sympathy united the nations; deter- 
mined allies arose unsolicited and from unexpected quarters in 
aid of that national party of French Roman Catholics ; they 
appeared in Italy i.^elf before the eyes of the pope, and first 
of ail in V enice. 

S^me few years previously, in 1582, a change had taken 
place in Venice, which was effected silently, and was almost 
overlooked in the history of the republic, but which was 
oevertholess of powerful influence. Up to that period, all 
affairs of moment had been confided to a few patricians — 
men advanced in years, who had been chosen from a small 
Circle of families ; but, at the time we are contemplating, a 
dis/'ontented majority in the senate, consisting principally of 
iLe younp^r members, had instituted a successful struggle for 
a sliarc in t)ie administration, to which tlicy were beyond 
doubt entitled by the letter of the constitution. 

h Is true that creu the previous government had ever 
maintained a zealous guard over tlie Venetian independence, 
and had sedulously asserted it on all occasions^ but it had 
always coalesced, so fnr as was by any means practicable, in 
toe views of the cl:urch and of Spain. The new administra- 
lion no longei* adhered to this policy ; they ratLc'r evinced an 
inelinatjon, from the mere spirit of opposition, to tlm-w difii- 
oyi i**s in thr* path of those powers. 

i r> this mode of proceeding, the interests of tiie Venetians 
■were moreover nearly engaged. 

Fo ’ tl'cy remarked with displeasurf, mi the one baud, that 
the doctrine of pa|»al omnipoteace^ and of tl^e blind ohedieiice 
rhie (he poiitiT, wars } 'reach.';! among them also , while, on 
the (,tber, they anticipated the total do.^truotioii of tl? balance 
of pinvov in Europe, sho’rfd the Spaniards su<*cccd in orga- 
> iiising a predtominaut influence in France The liberties of 
Europe seei»»o<l hitherto secured by the hostility subsisting 
between those two countries. 

t it thus happened, tha^’ the course and results of events in 
Fr<i.nce weio observe<i wiih redoubled strength of interest; 
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and writings in defence of the royal prerogative were seized on 
with avidity. An extraordinary influence was exercised by a 
society of statesmen and men of letters, f 

the house of Andrea Morosini. :^onardo 
Contarini, each of whom held afterwards the ofiice of iloge, 
were among its members, as was Domenico Molino, subse- 
quently a leading ruler in the republic, with Fra Paolo Sarpi, 
and other distinguished men; all these persons were thei 
of an age at which men are best fitted, not only to assim. ^ 
new ideas, but also to retain them witli tenacity, and carry 
them out to their consequences. They were all 
ponents of ecclesiastical pretensions, and ^ ' 

cendancy.* It must always be highly important to the cou- 
structio? and the efficiency of a political ^ ‘ 

it is based on facts, that men of talent should be found t > 
stand forward as representing it in their own persons a d 
that they should agree among each other to dissmiiumte it,:, 
principles, each in his own immediate circle. This i= of in- 

*’’^Tnde™these circumstaoLs, men did mjt content themselves 
with mere thoughts and inclinations. The Venetians bad felt 
confidence in Henry IV. from the very commencement of h.s 
career; they had believed him capable of reviving the toi • 
tunes of France, and restoring the lost balance of powei. 
They were bound by manifold obligations to the po^, wlio 
had excommnnicated Henry, and were encompassed both on 
land and sea by the Spaniards, who desired to destroy that 
nrince The extent of their power was not such as to command 
great influence in the world, yet the Venetians were the firs 
of all the Catholics who had courage to acknowledge Henry ot 
Navarre a,s king of France. When his accession was noti- 
fied to them by their ambassador Mocenigo, they at once 
empowered that functionary to cengratidate Henry on the 

» In the Vita di Fra Paolo Sarjd Fra Fulgentio, 

“ Anonimo/’) p. 104, in GnsdinF* Me „oi.. of 

tlrbefore 
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occasion.* Their example did not fail to influence others. 
Although the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany had not 
courage fcr a public acknowledgment of the new sovereign, he 
nevertheless entered into relations of personal friendship with 
hira.f The Protestant prince suddenly beheld himself sur- 
rounded by Catholi#allies, — nay, received into their protection 
and shielded by them from the supreme head of their own 
church. 

At all times when an important decision is to be made, the 
public ppini^cjfEur^e is invariably declared in a manner that 
admits of no doubt. Fortunate is he on whose side it takes its 
stand. Thenceforth his undertakings are accomplished with 
greatly increased facility. This power now favoured the cause 
of Henry TV. The ideas connected with his name had 
scarcely found expression ; they were nevertheless already 
so influential as to make it not altogether impossible that the 
papacy itself might be won over tc their side. 


§ 3. Latter Times of Sixtus V, 

We return once again to Sixtus V . His internal adminis- 
tration, with the part he todlTin the'restoration of the churcls 
hL.ve already been considered : we will now give some few 
words to the description of his policy iu general. 

in doing this, we cannot fail to remark the extnioidinary 
fict, that the inexorable justice exercised by this |>ontifl’, the 
rigid system of finance that he estabiishcil, and the close 
exactitude of his domestic eaOJiOiny’^ ^ere accompanied by ibe 
nu>st inexplicabie disposit*n)u to j‘o]itica1 plans of fauta.stic 
extravagance. 

str<i,nge ideas were j>ermitted to enter his head ! 

He flattered himself for a long time that hi: power would 
surnce to put an end to the T urk ish empire. He f< ‘lined ’re- 
lations in the East, — with the Persians, wirh certain Arab 
chieis, and with the Druses. He fitted out galleys and hoped 
to obtitiii others from Spain and Tu. ».ar. v . lie fancied ho 

^ Andrew Maurocem Historiaruaa 'Venetarum, lib. xiii. p. 548, 
t Gailttzzi : Tstoria del Granducato di Toscana, lib. v. (tom. v. p. 78). 
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thus be enabled to co-operate by sea with Stephen 
Bathory, king of Poland, who was appointed to mgke the 
pnncipd attack by land, for this undertaking, Sixtus hoped 
to combine all the forces of the north-east and south-west. 
. f persuaded himself that Russia would not only enter 

‘consent to 

subject herself to his command. 

"* Another time he amused himself with the notion that he 
^nld make the conquest _£ Egypt, either by his own re- 

J ofT^uscany alone. On this hope he 

founded the mst extensive designs : the formation of a paLage 
Sea witj^he Mediterranean ;* the resto- 

^ f ^ ancra, and the con. 

quest of the Holy Sepulchre. But supposing these plans 
should be found not immediately practicable, might not an 
! 1^®! *>« made into Syria, in order to have the 

! Saviour hewn out of the rock by skilful masters 

I .carefully wrapt and protected, to 

i entertained the hope of seeing this sanc- 

. tuary, the most sacred in the world, erected in Montalto. 
Then woul(nii8 native province, the 3Iarch of Ancona, where 
Hpm gf Loretto was already placed, comprise 
Redeemer^ Wrth-place and tomb of ^ the 

I attributed to 
Mxtus V^., and which exceeds in eccentricity all those we have 

f trHen^TTT ^ declared to have been forwarded 

• of the Guises, to the 

j effect that he should acknowledge a nephew of the pone as 
^ his successor to the crown of France. This suggeition S 

Tr" ^® knowledge of 

the pontiff. His holiness had persuaded himself that if this 

nomination were made with all due solemnity, the king of 
Spain would bestow the infanta in marriage on the sucewsor 
so declared; aU would bo ready to acknowledge a suoce.ssion 

* Bispaccio Gritti, 23 Agosto, 1587 r fThe pope be^an tc talk nf th« 
kings of E^pt had made to pass Lm the* Red Sea into to 
Me^terrancamj Sometimes he formed the project of attacking Egypt 
was to^vi^ roops aione. [He made known his want of money, which 

Tn E^r t !u witk which he designed to fall 

on Egypt, ann to pay the galleys that should effect this enterprise.] 
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thus constituted, and the disturbances would be brought to 
an end. It has been affirmed that Henry was attracted for a 
moment by these propositions, and might have yielded his 
assent, had it not been represented to him how deplorable a 
reputation for cowardice and want of forethought he would 
leave behind him by^loiiig so.* 

These were plans, or rather — for that word has too definite 
a meaning — these were fantasies, castles in the air, of the most 
extraordinary character. How flagrantly are these visions in 
disaccord with the stem reality, the rigid practical activity, 
earnestly pressing forward to its end, by which this pontiff 
was usually distinguished ! 

We may nevertheless be permitted to declare, that even 
these had their origin in the exuberance of thoughts too 
tnighty for accomplishment. 

The elevation of Rome into the acknowledged metropolis 
of Christendom, to which, after a certain lapse of years, ail 
ufetioUvS, even those of America, were to resort. — the conver- 
s^iun of ancient monuments into memorials of the subjuga- 
tion of heathenism by the Christian faith, — the accumulation 
#>f a treasure, formed of money borrowed and paying interest, 
as a l>a6is for the secular power of the papal states, — ^all these: 

* This notice is contained in a Mdmoire du Seigneur de Schombtrg, 
Marechal de France sous Henry III., among Uie Hohendorf MSS. in the 
Imperial Library of Vienna, No. 114 ; [Some time after the death 
of -VL de Guise, wliich happened at Blois, the cardinal -legate, Morosino, 
proposed on the part of Ins holiness, that his majesty should dectare the 
Marquis de Pom ( ? — the name is probably misspelt), his nephew, heir to 

cromx, and cause liim to be received such with the due soleoiaities. 

J o t ‘uit case, his holiness was assuretl that the king of Spain would confer 
tue infanta in marriage on the said marquia ; and, this being done, 
the Roubles of France would find an end. Whereat the king being 
on point of letting himself oe persuaded , and that some who 
wrere then about bis majesty, M. de Schomberg parried this blow 
(rornpit o« coup, by such reasons as that it would be the .orerturning of 
all order in France i wouhl abolish the fundamental laws cf the kingdom, 
ami leave to posteni)? a certain proof of the cowardice anti oarrow- 
Mindedncss of his majesty.] It is perfectly time, that Schomberg ckims 
the merit of liaving baffled these projects ; but 1 am not on that account 
disposed to consider it a mere castle, in the air. The Memoire, which 
arhmeates the rigbes of Henrj IV., has ail the ihm appearance of being 
genuine, from the fact iliat it lies obscurely mingj^id up with other pa}ier^ 

/ 1 ifi, however, remarkahU*, that nothing tother sliOuld have been said on 
the Atbject 

c 2 
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are purposes surpassing the limits of the practicable, which 
found their origin in the ardour of religious enthusiasm, but 
which were yet highly influential in determining the restless 
activity of tms pontiff's character. 

From youth upward, the life of man, active or passive, is 
but the reflection of his Tiopes^arid ^^shes. The present, if 
we may so speak, is compassed round by the future, and the 
soul resigns itself with unwearied constancy to anticipations 
of personal happiness. But as life advances, these desires 
and expectations become attached to more extensive interests ; 
they aspire to the completion of some great object in science, 
I in politics, in the more important general concerns of life ; 
they expand, in a word, into cares for the universal interest. 
In the case of our Franciscan, the fascination and stimulus 
of personal hopes had been ever all the more powerful, because 
he had found himself engaged in a career which opened to 
him the most exalted prospects : they had accompanied him 
from step to step, and had sustained his spirit in the ex- 
tremity of his obscure penury. He had eagerly seized on 
every word foreboding prosperity, had treasured it in the 
depths of his heart, and, in the anticipation of success, had 
connected with each some magniflcout design suggested by 
monkish enthusiasm. At length his utmost hopes were 
realized ; from a beginning the least auspicious, the nu»st hope - 
less, he bad risen to the highest dignity in Christendom, — a 
dignity of which, eminent as it was, he yet entertained a con- 
ception exaggerated beyond the reality. He believed himself 
immediately selected by a special providence for the realiza- 
tion of those ideas that floated before his imagination. 

Even when arrived at the possession of supreme power, he 
retained the habit and faculty of discerning, amidst all the 
complexities of general politics, vrhatever opportunity might 
present itself for magnificent enterprises, and employed him- 
self in projects for their execution. But to the chaime of 
power and lasting renown he was profoundly sensible ; bonce 
in all his acts we descry an element of a strictly personal 
character predominant. The lustre surrounding himself he 
desired to see diffused over all immediately belonging to or 
connected with him, his family, his birth-piace, his native 
province. This wish was nevertheless invariably subordinate 
to his interest in the general welfare of Catholic Christendom : 
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his mind was ever accessible to the influence of grand and 
elevated ideas. A certain difference is, however, to be re- 
marked. To one portion of his plans ho could himself give 
effectual accomplishment ; for the execution of the other, he 
was compelled to depend on external aid. Ae a consequence, we 
perceive that he applied Iiimse^f to the first with tliat inex- 
haustible activity which results from conviction, enthusiasm, 
and ambition. With regard to the last, on the contrary, he 
was by no means so earnest, whether because he was by 
nature distrustful, or because the chief part in the execution, 
and consequently in the gain and glory, had to be resigned to 
others. If we inquire what ho really accomplished, towards 
fhe completion of his oriental projects, for example, we per- 
ceive that he did no more than form alliances, make exchange 
ef letters, issue admonitions, and take similar steps, — ail pre- 
liminary only. That any measures, eflectively adapted to the 
end he proposed, were ever taken, wo cannot perceive. He 
would form the plan with all the eagerness of an excitable 
imagination, but since he could not immediately proceed to 
iiOtioii, and the accomplishment of the work lay in remote 
distance, his vdll was not eflicieiitly exerted, the project by 
which he had perhaps been considerably occupied was suf- 
fered to fall into oblivion, while some other succeeded to its 
place. 

At the moment new in question, the pope was absorbed by 
the grandest views connected with the undertaking against 
Henry IV. He anticipated a decisive victory for strict 
Catholicism, and hoped to see the universal supremacy of the 
/.c^ntifleate fully rcjstored, — his whole life for the moment was 
^'^lg^ossed by these prosjiccts. He v:as persiuided that all the 
iJatholic states were entirely agreed on this point, and would 
tuiii the whole force of their united powers against the. 
Frotesiant \vho laid claim to become king of France. 

In this direction of bis thoughts, and while thus ardently 
zealous, he was made acquainted with the fact that i Catholic 
power, — one too with which he had believed himeelf in par- 
ticularly good intelligence— -Yenice, namely, — ^had offered 
eongratulations to tliat very Protestant, He was profoundly 
afflicted by this proceeding. For a movnent he attempted to 
restrain the republic! from taking further stops ; he entreated 
the Yenetians to wait. Time, ho assured them, brought 
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forth marvellous fruits; he had himself learned from tho 
good and venerable senators to permit their arrival at ma- 
turity.* 

Notwithstanding this request, the republic persisted, and 
acknowledged De Maisse, the former ambassador of France, 
after he had received his new credentials as plenipotentiary of 
Henry IV. Hereupon the pope proceeded from exhortations 
to menaces. He declared that he should well kno w what it 
behoved him to do, and commanded that the old ‘"monitoria” 
proclaimed against the Venetians in the time of Julius TI. 
should be sought out, and the formula of a new one prepaiod. 

It was yet not without pain and deep regret that he did 
this ; let us listen for a moment to the words of the pontiff, 
as uttered in conference with the ambassador, whom the 
Venetians sent to him on this occasion. 

“ To fall at variance with those whom we do not love,” 
said the pope, that is no such great misfortune ; but with 
those whom one love^ that is indeed a sorrow. Yes ! it 
will cause us much grief” — ^he laid his hand on his breast— 
‘^to break with Venice. 

But Venice has offended us. Navarre ! (it was thus he 
called Henry IV.) Navarre is a heretic, excommunicated by 
the Holy See : and yet Venice, in defiance of gill our remon- 
strances, has acknowledged him. 

‘‘ Does the Signory make pretension to be the most 
sovereign power of the earth ? Does it belong to Venice to 
give example tv> all the rest of the world ? There is still a 
king of Spain, — there is still an Emperor. 

Has the republic any fear of Navarre ? We will defend 
her, if it be necessary, with all our force, — wo have nerve 
enough. 

Or does the republic propose to indict sonio injury on us ? 
God himself would be our defender. 

The republic should prize our frieiulship beyond that of 
Navarre ; we can do more for her welfare. 

I beseech you to recall at least one step. The Catholic 
king has recalled many because we desired it, not from fear of 

* 9th Set**. 1589 : “ Che per amor di Dio non gi vada tanto avanti con 
questo Navarra; che si stia a veder, [That ibr the love of God 

they shoiud not proceed .so fast with this Navarre ; that they should Md 
back to see, &c.] 
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us, for our strength, as compared wHh his, is but as a fly com- 
pared with an elephant ; but he has done it from love, and be- 
cause it was the pope who had spoken, the vicegerent of Christ, 
who prescribes the rule of faith to him, and to all others. 
Let the Signory do as much : they can easily find some expe- 
dient that shall serve as the pretext ; that cannot be difficult 
for them, they have wise and aged men enough, every one 
of whom would be capable of governing a world.” * 

But so much was not said without eliciting a reply. The 
envoy extraordinary of the Venetians was Leonardo Donato, 
a member of the society we have described as assembled by 
Andrea Morosini. He was deeply embued with the spirit of 
the ecclesiastical and political opposition, was a man of what 
would now be called the moat consummate skill iu diplomacy, 
and had already successfully conducted many ditilcult and 
delicate negotiations. 

The various motives by whicii the Venetians were in- 
fluenced could not well be set forth in Rome; Donato, 
therefore, gave prominence to those which the pope had in 
common with the republic, and which were ironsequently 
assured of lluding acceptance with his holiness. 

Was it not manifest, for example, that the Spanish pre- 
dominance in the south of Europe became more decided, and 
more perilous from year to year ? The pope felt thi.^ as 
deeply as any other Italian prince. He could take no step 


* The pope spake for so long a time, that the ambissadors it would 
Hayo taken them an hour and a half to read it before the senate, bad 
they written it all down. Among otfcier matters, he continoahy insisted 
on the effects of excommunication : Tre sono stati scommumicati, il re 
passato, il principe di Coude, il re di >«iavarra. Due suno maiamenie 
joorH, il terzo ci travaglia, e Dio per nostro esercitio lo mantiece ; ir.a 
"iiurH anche esso e termi.iara male • dubit?amo punto ili lui. — 2 De?. 
Il papa publira un solennissimo giubileo per invitar ogn' uno a dover pregw 
S. Divina Ma. per laquietc et augumento della fede Cattolica.'' [Three 
Ttave been eKcotwnupieated ; the late king, the prin>.*e of Cond6, and the 
ktng of Navarre. Two of them have met with aii e\il death, the third 
still Texes us ; and God upholds him for the exeieise of our faith; but 
he also will finish, and wiil come to a bad end : we need have no doubt 
concerning him.- 2nd Dec. The pope published a most solemn jubilee, 
inviting all to supplicate the Divine Majesty lor Ihe peace and extension 
of the Catholic faith .’) During tins jubilee. Sixtus would see nuone, to 
the end that he [might live to himself and to hk devulions], per vWer 
a »e stesdo et a sue divotioni/' 
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in Italy even at this time,, without first obtaining the consent 
of Spain ; what then would be the state of things when the 
Spaniards should have gained the mastery in France ? On 
this consideration, then, on the necessity for maintaining the 
balance of power in Europe, and on the means by which it 
might be restored, Donato principally insisted. He laboured 
to prove that the republic, far from seeking to offend the 
pope, had rather arranged her policy with a view to de- 
fending and promoting the most important interests of the 
papal see. 

The pope listened to his words, but appeared to be utterly 
immoveable, — by no means to be convinced. Donato re- 
signed all hope of accomplishing any thing, and requested 
an audience of leave. This he obtained on tlie 16th of 
December, 1589, when the pontiff assumed an appearance of 
intending to refuse him his blessing.* Yet Sixtus was not 
so perfectly enslaved but that arguments of sound reason 
produced their effect. He was self-willed, imperious, and 
obstinate ^ yet his convictions were not altogether incapable of 
change : it was not impossible to lead him into new views of 
things, and he was in the main goodnatured — even while con- 
tinuing the dispute, and stubbornly defending his position, he 
felt himself moved in his heart, and even convinced. In the 
midst of that audience he became suddenly mild and com- 
pliant. + “ He who has a colleague, ^ he exclaimed, ‘’•haa a 

master. I will speak to the congregation I will tell them 
that T have been angry with you, but that you have overcome 
iny resentment.** They waited some days longer, when the 
pope declared that he could not approve what the republic 
had done, but he would refrain from adopting the measures 
he had contemplated against her. II j gave Donato his bless- 
ing and embraced him. 

This may he called an almost insensible change of mere 
personal feeling. The most important results were, never- 
theless, involved in it. The pope himself penuiited the 

* Dispiccio Donato : Dope si iango negotio restan^o privo J’ogni 
spenmza.'' 

t Ibid. ‘ “ Finalmente, inspirato dal Signor Dio, disse di conten- 

rarsene (to give them his blessing) e di essersi lasciato vincer da nol** [At 

length, inspired by God, said that he would consent, and that he 

had permitted himself to be conquered by us.] 
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rigour with which he had persecuted the Protestant king to 
relax. Neither would he absolutely condemn the Cath^olic 
party attached to Henry^ and by which his former policy had 
been fipposed. A first step is always important ; because 
the whole tendency of the course pursued is involved in and I 
determined by it. This was instantly perceived on the part \ 
of the opposition : it had originally sought only to ex- 
culpate itself ; it now proceeded to attempt convincing and 
gaining over the pope himself. 

Monseigneur de Luxembourg sotm after appeared in Italy, 
l^earing a charge from the princes of the blood and Catholic 
peers attached to Henry IV. He was permitted to enter 
Rome, in January, 1590 ; and, in spite of the warning repre- 
sentations of the Spaniards, Sixtus granted him an audience. 
The envoy expatiated particularly on the personal qualities of 
tlenrv, placing his courage, magnanimity, and kindness of 
heart in the most brilliant light. The pope was quite en- 
cijf>nted with this description. In good truth," he ex- 

claimed, it repents me that I have excommunicated him.” 
Luxembourg declared that his lord and king would now 
ri^nder himself worthy of absolution ; and. at the feet of his 
holiness, wouhi return into the bosom of the Catholic church. 

In that case," replied the pope, I will embrace and con- 
him." 

For already liis imagination was powerfully excited, and 
lie at once conceived the boldest hopes from these advances. 
He siijSered himself to believe that the Protestants were pre- 
vtmted from returning to the Catholic church by political 
•I version to Spain, rather tlian by religious convictions 
u* hostility with those uf the Koman sec ; and thought ho 
ought not to repel them.* There was alrea«ly an English 

♦ Dirpdccio Donsto, Genn. 13, 1590 : [The pope is dissatisfied with 
the opinions of the cardinals and other prelates, who pressed him to dis- 
miss this Monseigneur Luxembourg, and accuses tlicm of dceiiicg to 
become his pedants (his teachers, as we should say) in x matter that he 
had been studying all his life. He edded, that he would rejoice to see 
the qnecii of England, the duke of Saxony, and all the others, presenting 
themeelves at his feet with good dispositions. That it would displease Mji 
holiness were they to go to other princes (CstL^lics must here he under*, 
stood) and hold communication with them ; but it consoled him to see 
them approaching his leet lo seek for pardon.] These sentimeiita He 
repeatea in various forms at each audience. 
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Rome— -one from Saxony was announced. 
1 he pontiff was perfectly ready to hear them. « Would to 
Uo^ he exclaimed, “ they would all come to our feet !’’ 

Ihe extent of the change that had taken place in the con- 
Tictions of Sixtus V. was made manifest bv the mode of 

hi® legate in 

J ran^. The forbearance of this minister towards Henry III. 
had, in e^her days, been reproved as a crime; and he had 
returned to Ihdy, labouring under his sovereign’s displeasure. 
He was now brought into the Consistory by Car.lin5 Mont- 
alto, and Sixtus received him with the declaration that he 
r^oiced to see a cardinal of his own creation, as was Morosini, 

™ •» 

must tins total change have astonished the 
strict Catholic wond ! The pope evinced a favourable dis- 
position towards a Protestant whom he had himself excom- 
mnni^ted; imd who, according to the ancient ordinances of 
the church, had rendered himself incapable even of receiving 
ab^lution, by the commission of a double apostasy. ® 

_ That from all this there should result a nation was 
in the .nature of things. The party holding rigid Catholic 
opinions was not m entirely dependent on tho^pope as to 

i^T """* question; and the 

Spanish power supplied them with a support of which they 
eaigcrly availed themselves. ^ 

The adherents of the League in France accused the pooe of 
av^ce. They asserted tliat he would not open his pm se - 
Castle of St. Angelo for his nephews and other connections. 

ibiton publicly on the deplorable con- 

dition of the churca. It was not the republic of Venice only 
that favoured the heretics; but— hush, hush,” he said, placing 
his finger on his lips, “ but even the pope himself.” ^These 
words resounded through Italy. Sixtus Y. had become so 
sensitive on these subjects, that when the Geaeml of the 
C/apuchius proclaimed an exhortation to geueral prayers, to 

sa«»fied that a cardinal created by 
Mor^rir i ac by all. The illustrious cardinid 
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inroke the favour of God for the afikirs of the church/* he con- 
sidered this as a personal affront, and suspended the Capuchin, 

Nor was the effect coniined to mere hints and private 
complaints. On the 22nd of March, 1590, the Spanish 
ambassador appeared in the papal apartments to make a 
formal protest in the name of his sovereign against the pro- 
ceedings of the pope.* There was an opinion, as these 
things shew us, more orthodox, more Catholic, than that of 
the pope himself. The Spanish ambassador now appeared 
in the palace to give this opinion effect and expression 
l^efore the very face of the pontiff. It was an extraor- 
dinary incident : the ambassador knelt on one knee and 
entreated his holiness for permission to execute the com- 
mands of his lord. The pope requested him to rise, saying 
It would be heresy to pursue the course he was contemplating 
against the vicar of Christ. The ambassador would not 
suffer himself to be disconcerttd. “His hohness/’ he 
began, “ ought to proclaim the excommunication of all 
adherents to the king of ^^avarre without distinction. His 
holiness should declare that Navarre was incapable of as- 
cending the French throne under every circumstance and for 
all time. If this were not done, the Catholic king would 
abandon his allegiance to bis holiness, for the majesty of 
Spain could not permit the cause of (dirisr to be brought to 
ruin.'*+ Scarcely would the pope allow him to utter his 
protest to this extent ; he exclaimed that this was not the 
business of the king. The ambjissador rose, then knelt down 
again, resolved to continu?^. The j)ope called him a stone of 

* The following questions were laid before the pontiff by the Spanish 
envoy so early as the 10th of March : [He demanded a reply as to tliree 
tbmgs : that is, the dismi.ssal j>f Luxeiabourg, the excommanicatiou of 
the cardinals and other prelate?, adhering to Navarre; and the assurance 
that he would never rendei this Navarre eligible to the crown of France, j 
He had besides given notice of a protest, whereupon the pope menaced 
him with excommuaication : [He threatens to excommuricate and inflict 
capital, punishment on all who shall dare to attempt what lie ha«i in- 
timated, driving him forth and closing the door in his face.] 

f ** Che S. Sa. dichlari iscommunicati tutti quei che seguitano in 
Franci*! li Navarra c tutti gli altri che quovis mod** U dessero ajuto, e che 
dtehiari efmo Navarra incapace pc rpetunmente alia corona di Francia : al- 
tramente che \l re suo si levera della obedieiua della chiesa, e prociurcra che 
non sia fatta ingiuria alb. causa di Christo e che 1» pietu e la relipone su&sin 
conoecinta. *' {Set tea't.) [But would make his piety and religion known.] 
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offence and Mrent away. But Olivarez ivas not yet content 
and would not permit himself to be baffled; he declared that 
he would and must complete his protest, should the pope con- 
demn him to the loss of his head; he knew well tLt the 
king would avenge him and bestow the recompense of his 
fidelity on his children. Sixtus V. on the other hand was 
violently enraged. He maintained that no prince on earth 
was empowered to dictate to the pope, who is appointed by 

sovereign; that the pro- 
W. ^ ambassador were positively sacrilegious ; his 
instructions auth^ed him to make protestation only in the 
event of the pontiff s evincing indifference towards the^use of 
the League. How did he know that this was the ease ? Did the 

amba^cr pretend to direct the steps of liis holiness ? 

I Catholicism in its g^enuine forms appeared now to have but 
i undivided opinion. It seemed in the road to 

. victoiy, and on the very point of success; but there were 
formed unexpectedly within itself two parties-two systems 

i tho m oT- politic-allyand ecclesiastLlly ; 

; the one disp^ed to make aggressions, the other prepared L 
, r^istance. The struggle was commenced by each party ex- 
erting Its utmost power in the effort to win over the head of 
the church to its own side. The one already held posse.ssion 
ot the pope, and now laboured to retain him bv menaces 
bitterness, and almost by force. Towards the oth'er a 'aec?^ 

very critical moment, and this 
now sought to secure him entirely for itself: attempts were 
made to allure iiim by promises; the most attractive mospects 
were displayed before him. For the decision of tlicf contest, 
the question to which party the pontiff should attach himself 
was one of the utmost importance. uimseii, 

for active energy 
was at that moment such as to lu 

expressing the de- 
T «»vere.jpi to uphold the rightful fauseand 
I^eague with all th.e force of his kingdom,— nay, 

Newv w '^iTl pope was instantly fuU of zeal. 

f fie expose himself, as ho then declared, to the 
disg^e ot not having opposed a heretic like Navarre.* 

e declared, even in the Consistory, [that he had written to the king 
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He ’was none the less soon afterwards perceived to incliue 
towards the opposite side. When the difficulties in which the 
affairs of France involved him were represented to the 
poutiff, he exclaimed, that if Navarre were present, he would 
entreat him on his knees to become Catholic. 

No prince was ever placed in a more extraordinary position 
■with regard to his plenipotentiary than that occupied by 
Sixtus V. in relation to his legate Gaetano, whom he had 
sent to France during the time of his most intimate alliance 
with the Spaniards. The pontiff had certainly not yet gone 
over to the side of the French, but his mmd had been ren- 
dered irresolute, and he had been brought into a state of 
neutrality. Without the slightest regard to this change, the 
leo'ate pursued his original instructions. When Henry . 
besieged Paris after the victory of Ivry, it was from the paj^I 
legate that ho cxiierienced the most effectual resistance. In 
his presence it was that the magistrates and leaders of the 
people took an oath never to capitulate or make terms mth 
Navarre. By the dignity attached to his spiritual office, and by 
i deportment remarkable for address and firmness, Gaetano 
succeeded in holding them to their engagements. * 

It was, in fact, by the party attached to rigidly orthodox 
Catholicism that the saperiority in stveuglh was finally 

Biaiiifested. ... r i 

Olivarez compelled the poiie to dismiss Luxembourg, 
although under the pretext of a pilgrimage to Imrotto. 
Sixtus had intended to select Monsigiiore V^rafino, who was 
l>e!ieved to hold French opinions, for a mission to France. 
Oiharez uttered loud complaints and threatened to appear no 
more at the audience ; the pope replied that he might de^t 
in God’s name. Olivarez, nevertheles.s, eventually prevailed, 
ft.nd tho mission of Serafino was laid aside. There is an | 
in\lncihle lorce in an orthodox opinion, adhered to mth | 
unflinching ateadfastnesii, .and more especially w'hen it is adv— ! 


with own hand to the effect that he would constantly labour with aU 
hi» power, spiutual and temporal, to prevent any one from hewming 
kin* of France, who was not to the entire satisfaction of his Catholic 
mafeatv'b So early as Jan. 1590, the ambassadors say : [m hu negoto- 
ttims, the pope si-caks of his designs to one n jn-. sense, and to anotuer 

in a seMetotaUy different]. ^ 

* Disconrs v^ritabls rt notable du siege ae la i^e de Pant ea 
1590, in Villwroy, M^moires d^Estat, tom. ii. p. 417. 
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cated by a man of vigorous mind. Olivarez Lad the congre- 
gation which managed aifairs connected with France, and 
which had been constituted in earlier times, in his favour. 
In July, 1590, negotiations were entered into for a new 
alliance between Spain and the pope,* and his holiness declared 
that he must do something in &vour of the Spaniards. 

But it must not be supposed that he had meanwhile aban- 
doned the other party. There was at the papal court, at this 
very moment, an agent from Lesdiguieres, one of the leaders 
of the Huguenots, an envoy from the Landgrave, and an emis- 
sary from England. The imperial ambassador was further 
alarmed by the approach of the Saxon envoy, whose arrival 
was expected, and against whose suggestions, which he greatly 
dreaded, he was already seeking means of defence. The 
intrigues of Chancellor Crell extended their effect even to 
Rome.t 

Thus did the powerful prince of the church, the sovereign 
who lived in the persuasion that ho was invested with a direct 
authority over the whole earth, and who had amassed a trea- 
sure that might well have enabled him to perform some mighty 
deed, remain undecided and incapable of action w^hen the 
moment for decision had arrived. 

Are we permitted to reproach him with this as a fault ? I 
fear that we should do him injustice. He had jcer through 
the condition of things, he perceived the dangers on both 
sides, he suffered himself to bo subjected to the influence of 

* The king was to fumisli 20,000 foot soldiers and 3,000 ca\airy j the 
pope 15,000 infantry and 2,000 horse. [The ambassadors pressed the 
cardinals for the conclusion and signing of ihe treaty.] (Bisp. 14 July.) 
The pope proposed in the congregation the question : “ An electio regis 
Tranche, vacante priucipe ex corpore sanguinis, spectet ad pontificem.^' 
[Whether it belong to the pontiff to elect a king of France, failing the 
princes of the blood.] [Being exhorted to remain neutral, he com- 
mended that advice ; but declared that he could not refrain from doing 
something.] (Disp. 28 July.) The despatch of the 21 July says, in the 
meantime [Lesdiguieres had sent one of his creatures to treat with his 
holiness, who talked with the same at great length], 

t The fact that the imperial ambassador warned the pope against 
Saxon insinuation cannot otlierwise be explained. [The ambassador 
of the emperor prays the pope to give no ear to the raau who is said to 
hare been sent by the duke of Saxony, in matters likely to he prejudicial 
to his master and the house of Austria ; and this has been promised to 
him.] 
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conflicting opinions. No crisis presented itself by which he 
might have been compelled to a final decision. The elements 
that were dividing the world had filled his very soul with tho 
confusion of their conflict, and neither could there obtain tho 
decisive mastery. 

It is certain that by this irresolute state of his own spirit, , 
he placed himself in a position wherein it was impossible 
that he should effectually influence the world. On the con- 
traiT ; be was himself re-actcd on by the forces then agitating 
society, and this effect was produced in a manner highly 
peculiar. 

Sixtus had succeeded in suppressing the t^ditti,. princi- 
pally by establishing friendly relations with his neighbours. 
But since these woie now interrupted — since opinions pre- 
vailed in Tuscany and Venice, which were altogether different 
fcom those held in Naples and Milan, and the pope would 
de^claro himself decidedly for neither, he became the object of 
sui^picion, first to one and then to the other of these neigh- 
bours, and under favour of this state of things, the banditti 
oiK’.e more arouso<l themselves to activity. 

It was in April, 1590, that they appeared again — in tho 
Martmma under Sacrlpanti ; in Romagna they were led by 
Piccolomini, and Batlistella was their chief in the Oampagna 
of Rome. They were amply provided with money, and it is 
isaid that they wore observed to disburse large numbers of 
Spanish doubloons. They found adherents principally among 
the Guelfs, a!id were already once more traversing the country 
in regularly organized bands, with banners flying and military 
ujiisie. Nor were the papal troops by any means disposed to 
odhi them battle.* I hir. state of things produced an imme- 
diate effect on all the relations of the country. Tlie people 
of Bologna opposed themselves to the popes intention of 
abiding to the senators of tlieir city witii a- boldness and inde- 
pendence of action long un tho tight of. 

In this condition, surrounded by so many pressing dis- 
rjuletudca, and without liaving even attempted to aia.ounr:e 
a dtxaslon, ('r to adopt a resolution concerning the most im- 


* Pisp. 21 JuiV : [The outlaws commit their ravages up to tho very 
of Rome.] 'The doppatches of *-he 17th of March, 7th nod 28tli of 
April, 12th of May, and 2na oi June, contain details of these disorders. 
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portant affairs. Pope Sixtus Y. died, on the 27th of August, 
1590. 

A storm burst over the Quirinal at the moment when he 
breathed his last. The ill-taught multitude persuaded them- 
selves that Fra Felice had made a compact with the evil 
spirit, by whose aid he had risen from step to step, and that 
the stipulated period having now expired, his soul had been 
carried away in the tempest. It was in this manner that 
they signified their discontent at the number of new taxes he 
had imposed, and expressed those doubts of his perfect 
orthodoxy which had for some years been fre(j[uently agitated 
With impetuous fury they tore dovm the statues that had 
been erected in his earlier days, and even came to a resolution 
in the Capitol, that no statue should ever again be erected to 
a pontiff during Lis lifetime. 


§ 4. JlThdu F//., Gv&govy JY/F., InnocBi/it /A., and theiT 
Conclaves^ 1590 — 1591. 

The new election was now of redoubled importance. To 
which of the two principles just commencing their contest 
the pontifi' about to be chosen siiould attach himself, must 
principally depend on the personal dispositions of the man 
selected ; and it could not be doubted that his decision would 
involve consequences which must influence the whole world. 
The tumult and intriguing strife of the conclave hence as- 
sume peculiar importance, and require us to devote a few 
words to their consideration. 

During the first half of the sixteenth century, the colle^ 
of cardinals was powerfully influenced either by the imperial 
faction, or by that of France. It was even remarked by one 
of the popes, that the cardinals no longer possessed any free- 
dom of election. But from the middle of the century, the 
influence thus exerted by foreign powers had materially de- 
clined. The Curia was left much more to its own decisions ; 
and there arose, from the ferment of its internal agitations, a 
principle or custom of very singular character. 

It was the habit of each pontiff to nominate a number of 
cardinals, who gathered round his nephews and kinsmen io 
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the next conclave, maintained the family interests of the pope 
just deceased, formed a new power, and usually sought to 
raise one of their own party to the papal throne. It is a re- 
markable fact that they never succeeded, that the opposition 
was victorious on every occasion, and in most cases put for- 
w^(l an adversary of flie last pope. 

I will not attempt any close investigation of this matter. 
We have testimonies relating to these elections that are not 
altogether unworthy of credit ; but it would be impossible to 
gain correct and clear views of the personal relations and 
motives really in action on these occasions : our best efforts 
could but result in the production of mere shadows. 

It must suffice that we direct attention to the principle. « 
At the period in question, the pontiff elected was invariably the J 
antagonist, and never the adherent of the pope preceding, he j 
was the creature, — that is to say, of the last but one. Paul lY . { 
was thus advanced to the papal see by the creatures of Paul 
III., while Pius IV. was elected by the enemies of Paul IV., 
and the Oaraffa family. Borromeo, the nephew of Pius lY^l 
was sufficiently disinterested to give his support to a man of 
t!ie party opposed to his own, because he considered him to 
()e the most pious an<l best fitted ; but he did this in the face 
of earnest remonstrance from the creatures of his )incle, who, 
ns the report informs us, could scarcely believe that they 
said what they saM, or were doing wliat they did ; * and ac- 
cordingly they sought to turn their compliance to account on 
the next occasion. They endeavoured to ujake this custom a 
fixed precedent, to give it the force of an establisheil rule; 
and the successor of Pius V. as in fact selected from the 
creatures of Pius IV. A similar practice prevailed at tl>e 
election of Sixtus V., who was elevated from among the ad- 
•v.;rsarics of his predecessor, Gregory XTII. 

We are, thert fore, rot to be surprised at constantly finding 
lueii of opposite ciiariwt<?rs successively occupying the papal 
throne. Each faction was alternately driven from its place 
by the other. 

^ In virtue of this mode of succession, the opponents of Six- 
tus V., especially those of his later policy, found a cheering 
pros|)ect opened before them. Sixtus had raised his nephew 
to great power, and Montalto now entered the conclave with 
♦ See Appendix, No. 63. 
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a train of cardinals devoted to his interestsj as numerous as 
any that had appeared on previous occasions. He was never- 
theless compelled to give way. The creatures of Gregory 
succeeded in electing an opponent of the late pontilF, one who 
had indeed been especially offended by Sixtus, and was une- 
quivocally attached to the Spanish interests; this was GiO;' 
vanni Battista Castagna, Urban VH** 

"TButlhey were not fortunate in their choice. Urban VII. 
died before he had been crowned, before he had nominated a 
single prelate, and when he had worn the tiara twelve days 
only ; the contest of election had consequently to be opened 
anew. 

It was decided by the fact that the Spaniards again took 
the most earnest part in its proceedings. They saw clearly 
the great importance of the result as regarded the affairs of 
France, and king Philip resolved on a step for which he was 
reproached in Rome as for a dangerous innovation, and which 
his own partizaus could excuse only by alleging the difficult 
circumstances in which he was placed.f He nominated seven 
cardinals, from all of whom he hoped to obtain good service, 
and declared that ho would acknowledge no candidate but 
these. At the head of these nominees stood the name of 
Madruzzi, and the Spanish cardinals instantly put forth their 
ntmost efforts to carry the election of this their chief. But 
they were met by an obstinate resistance. The colfoge refused 
Madruzzi because he was^ a German, and because it not 
to he suffered that the pajpacy should again fall into the hands 
of barbarians.J Neither would Moiitalto permit any one of 
the remaining nominees to bo chosen. He would have vainly 
attempted to raise one of his own adherents to the papal 

* Conclave di papa Urbano VII. MS. : [The proceedings of this 
election were directed by Cardinal Sforza (head of the creatures of 
Gregory XIlI.) and the Genoese cardinals.] In a diRpatch from Do 
Maisse, ambassador of France in Venice, and which is gifen in F. 
Von Raumer's Histor. Briefen, i. p. 360, we are told that Colouna, 
having already placed himself in the pontifical seat, was dragged from 
it by Cardinal Sforza ; but this should scarcely be undei-scood literally. 

t [The great interest that this Catholic king has in this election, and 
the heavy expenses that he has borne without assistance for the benefit of 
Christianity, make it incumbent on us to excuse him.] 

t Cardinal Morosini said : [Italy would fall a prey to barbarians, 
which would be a shame to all.] Conclave deDa sedc vacante di 
Urbano VII. 
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chair, but he had at least the power of excluding the candid 
dates whom he opposed. The sittings of the conclave were 
unusually protracted : tho banditti were masters of the 
country ; intelligence of property plundered and villages burnt 
was daily brought to the city; there was even fear of com- 
motions in Rome itself*. 

There remained but one metliod of arriving at a conclu- 
i^on ; — this was, to select from the candidates, the one least ob- 
jectionable to the kinsmen of Sixtus V. In the Florentine 
accounts* we are told that the grand duke of Tuscany con- 
tributed largely to this result; those written W the Romans 
tiscribe it to cardinal Sforza, the leader of the Gregorian car- 
dinals. Retired within his cell, perhaps because he had been 
told that it would be for his advantage to remain silent, and 
suffering at the moment from fever, lived cardinal Sfondrato, 
one of ilie ocveii. In his favour the different parties agreed^ 
and a family alliance between the houses of Montalto and 
?5foi)drato was at once brought into discussion. Montalto 
then visited the cardinal in his cell ; he found him in prayer 
befor e the crucifix, still not entirely free from fever, and in- 
fermed him that he v ould be elected on the following morning. 
When the time arrived, Sfondrato was led to the chapel 
where the votes were taken, by the ordinals Montalto and 
Sforza. He was duly elected, and assumed the name of 
G]^ gory V.J” 

The new pontiff was a man who fasted twice every week, 
£-aid daily, repeated the prescribed munber of prayers 
on his knees, and then devoted an hour to his favourite author, 
St Bernard ; caj’cfully noting d(»wn such passages in the work 
1 efore him as he found more particularly striking, — a man of 
a spirit most pure and blameless. It was however remarked, 
half jestingly, that as he had come into the world tot» early — 
at t?ovea months— and had not been reared without difficulty, 
so there was upon the whole too little of the eaHbly element 
in Ivis composition. Of the practices and intrigues of the 
(/uria, he had never been able to comprehend anything. He 
took it for granted that the cause upheld by the Spaniards 
was the cause of the church ; he was a born subject of 


Galituszi : Storia del Granducato di Toar;^»Ra, ▼.99. 
t Tasso has celebrated ihis acc^^^isiou to the thi one in an admirable can- 
xona, Da gran lude iramortal. * 
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Philip II., and a man after his own heart. Without 
any delay he declared himself decidedly m favour of the 

he wrote to the Parisians, “you, who have 
made so’ praiseworthy a beginning, continue to ’ 

3e no halt until you have attained the end of your course- 
Inspired hy God, we have resolved to come to 
St we send you a subsidy in money, and that indeed 
hoyoni our means ; next, we despatch our nuncio, Landmno 
to France, that hy his efforts he may bring back all vho 
have deserted from your banners ; and finall>% v^e send you, 
though not without heavily burthening the church, our dear 
son fnd nephew Ercolo Sfondrato, duke of “emjW 
with cavalry and infantry to defend you by force of arni. . 
M yo7 require yet more, we will provide you witl. 

iVtWs letter the whole policy of Gregory XIV. is ex- 
pressed. It was, however, extremely effective. The explicit 
declaration of his intentions, the renewal of excommunication 

• Tlonru^ TV bv which it was accompanied, and 
rMtly,the exhortation with which Landriano was charged to all 
the Ligy, nobles, judicial functionaries, and the third estate, 
to separate themselves, under pain of heavy peiia.ti^ from 
IlenrVof Bourbon, produced a deep iinpresKon.t Man^ ot 
the fdlowers of Henry, who held rigidly Catholic opinions, 
were at length perplexed and shaken by this decisive step ot 
the head of ^heir church ; they declared that the church had a 
re-^ular succession as well as the kingdom, and that it was no 
more permitted to change the religion than the djmas^ h 
was at this time that what was caUed the third party arose 
among the adherents of the king. This continually exl.orted 
him to return to the Catholic faith. It remained firm in its 
allegiance to him on this condition, and with this expectation 

* Cicarella de Vita Gregorio XIV., to be found in all the late. 

jriX^to’form a thid party, to oonrist of tb* rigid Catholics belonging to 
the roval party.] 
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only, and possessed the more importance because it included the 
most powerful men among those immediately surrounding the 
king. 

But results of still higher moment were to be expected 
from the further measures announced by Gregory in the letter 
just quoted, and which he cr.rried into effect without delay. 

Ho sent the Parisians 15,000 scudi every month; he dis- ^ 
patched Colonel Lusi into Switzerland to raise troops, and 
having solemnljT^mmitted the standard of the church to 
Ercole Sfondrato, as their general, in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, he sent him to Milan, where his forces were to as- 
semble. The commissary who accompanied him, the archbishop 
Matteucci, was largely provided with money. 

Under these auspices, Philip II. no longer hesitated to 
take earnest part in the affairs of France. His troops ad- 
vanced into Brittany, and at tlie same time possessed them- 
selves of Toulouse and Montpellier. On some provinces he 
ihonght he had peculiar claims, iu others he was in close 
ccmfederacy with the leading chiefs ; these alliances had been 
gnuiually formed by certain Capuchin friars and were kept 
up by tbeic rigency. He was considered in many provinces 
as ‘the sole protector of the orthodox faithful against the 
Huguenots,'* and was invited in the most pressing terms even 
to Paris. Meanwhile the Piedmontese attack^ Provence, 
ind the papal army united with that of the L(^ue at Yerdun. 

It was a general movement of the Spanish and Italian 
powers for the puiq)ose of drawing France by force into those 
rigidly Catholic opinions prevailing in Spain and Italy. The % 
rreosures accumulated with so much effort by Pope Sixtus, ' 
and which he bad so jealously guarded, wei:e now converte<l ; 
to the profit of Spain. After Gregory XIV. ba<l taken fivrm 1 
the castle of St. Angelo those sums, to the expenditure of 1 
wlrch the late pontiff had not attached conditions, he seixed | 
those which had been most strictly tied up. He was of \ 
opinion that a uiore pressing necessity thaii now assailed the 
chinch could never occur. 

The decision with which these measures were eutered on, 
the prudence of the king, the wealt!^ f the pontiff, and the 
infiueace exerted on France by their united dignity and au- 
tboyity, made it iirpossible to calculate the extent to which 
this two-fold ambition, temporal and spiritual, might have 
proceeded, and the results that might have ensued ; but in the 
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midst of the undertaking Gregory XIV. expired. He had 
possessed the papal chair only ten months and ten days, and 
yet had effected alterations of such vast irapoi tauce. What 
might not have been the consequence had he retained this 
power during a course of years ? The loss of the pontiff' was 
the heaviest affliction that could possibly have befallen the 
party of Spain and the League. 

It is true that the Spaniards once more carried their mea- 
sures through the conclave. They had again appointed seven 
candidates,* and one of these cardinals, Giovanni Anton jo 
Fachinetto^ Innocent IX., was elected. He slso appears to 
have been disposed towards the interests of Spain, so far as 
can be judged ; it is certain that he afforded supplies to the 
League, and there is a letter still extant, in which he urges 
Alessandro Farnese to hasten the preparation of his forces, to 
move forward into France and relieve the city of Rouen, — 
movements which that general then executed with so much 
ability and success, t But the misfortune was, that Innocent 
IX. was already very old and failing ; he scarcely ever left 
his couch ; even his audiences were given there. From the 
death- bed of an aged man, who was himself i^icapable of 
moving, proceeded exhortations to war, by which France — 
nay, all Europe — was set in commotion. Two months had 
scarcely elapsed from the elevation of Innocent IX. to the 
pontifical seat, when he also died. 

And thus were the conflicts of election renewed in the 
conclave for the fourth time. They were now the more im- 
portant, because these continual changes had enforced the 
conviction that it was most essential to clioose a niau of 
vigorous powers and with a fair chance for length of life. 
The decision no v/ to be arrived at was one that must influence 
a considerable period of time. Thus, the proceedings of this 
conclave wore of high and important interest for the history 
of the whole world. 


* In the Uistoire des Conclaves, i. 251, it is said, that [the Spaniards 
wished to re-establish their reputation ;] but this is only a mls-translation. 
In the MS, which &rms the groundwork of this book, Conclave di 
Innoceuisio IX. (Inff. Politt.), we find, [that they might not lose the 
authority they had regained,] which is m strict accordance with the state 
of affairs. 

f According to Davila, Historia delle guerre civili di Francia, Innocent 
does not appear to have been so decidedly favourable to the League* but 
the letter just cited (it is in Cayet, p, 356), removes all doubt. 
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§ 5. Election and Character of Clement VIIL 

The prosperous course of Spanish interests in Ecme during 
the last year, had enabled them finally to gain over Montalto 
himself to their party. His house had acquired possessions 
in the Neapolitan territory, and whilst Montalto pledged 
himself to oppose no further resistance to the v ill of the king, 
Philip promised in return that he would not absolutely ex- 
dude all the adherents of Sixtus V. They were thus to be 
henoefor\i'ard in alliance, and the Spaniards no longer delayed 
to put forward the man from whose active co-operation they 
might hope the most eflfectual aid in the French war. 

^.mong all the cardinals, SantoriOj holding the title pf San- / . 
aeverina, was considered the most zealous. Ho had sustained 
many conflicts with the Protestants, even when living at Naples 
iii his youth; and in his autobiography, still extant in 
MS., he describes the massacre of the Huguenots at Paris »s 
the renowned day of St. Bartholomew, in the highest 
degree chctoring to €athclic*s.*' * He had in variably advo- 
caied the most violent opinions, was the leading member in 
the congregation for the management of French afiTairs, and 
had long been the soul of the inquisition. He was in good 
heiilth, and of tolerably vigorous years. 

Oil this man the Spaniards desired to confer the supreme 
spiritual dignity,--onc more devoted to them they could not 
hftvo found. Olivarez had already arranged all pre]immaries,t 
0 doubt of success seemed to remain. Of fifty-two votes he 
had secured thirty-six, — exactly suflScient to decide the choice, 
for which two-thirds of the whole number were always re- 
quired. On the first morning after the close of the conclave, 
the cardinals accordirgly proot^.ded to the formal act oi elec- 
feivm. Montalto and Madmzzi, the chiefs of the unft<^d 
Jbetions, led Sanseverina from his cell, which was instantly 
8irij>ped of all it contained by the serva-rts, according the 

■* He speaks of a [just anger of King Charles IX., of glorious memory, 
in thi*t day f'f St. Bartholomevr. most joyful to Cathohes.] 

Anneudiv, No. 04. 

tt'ondaTc di Clemente VITI. MS. : [The Count of Olivarez, the 
filtlifal and inseparable friend of Sanseveum?, had arranged everything 
before leaving Rome for the government of Sicily.] 
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custom always practised in regard to the cells of the pontiffs 
elect. Thirty-six cardinals accompanied him to the Pauline 
1 chapel. He had already been entreated to forgive his oppo- 
nents, and had declared that he would pardon all, and would 
adopt the name of Clement, as a first intimation of his pla- 
cable intentions. Empires and nations were then commended 
to his protection. 

J But in the selection of this prelate, one circumstance had 

been left out of view. Sanseverina was reputed to be so 
h austere that every one feared him. 

It thus happened that many voters had steadily refused.^ 
take part with him, — as, for example, the younger cardinals : 
these joined themselves to his ancient personal adversaries, 
and this party now assembled in the Sistine chapel. There 
were, it is true, but sixteen persons when all were met 
together, and they wanted one more vote to secure them the 
power of exclusion: some of those present then evinced a 
disposition to submit to their destiny and acknowledge 
Sanseverina, but the experienced Altemps had sufficient 
influence to make them still hold out. They relied on his 
judgment, and believed him to understand the matter better 
than themselves. 

And a similar disinclination was in fact prevailing even 
among those who had given their word to Sanseverina, but 
many of whom rejected him in their hearts ; they had resigned 
themselves to the wishes of the king and Montalto, but were 
' only waiting an opportunity to recall their assent. On 

assembling in the chapel of election, there were symptoms of 
disquietude and agitation, altogether unusual when the choice 
had been previously decided. The counting of the votes was 
commenced, hut there was an e’^ident reluctance to bring it 
to a conclusion. Sanseverina's own countrymen threw 
obstacles in his way.* There wanted only some one who 
would open a way for the expression of the feeling by which 
so many present were actuated. Ascanio Colonna at length 
found courage to do this. He belonged to the Roman barons, 
by whom the inquisitorial severity of Sanseverina was more 
especially dreaded He exclaimed, “I see that God will 

* In regard to this matter, we have the accounts contained in prtnkd 
and MS. Conclaves, as also that left us by Severina himself, and which I 
will give in the appendi\., (See No. 64, sections 1 and 4. ) 
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not have Sanseverina, neither will Ascanio Colonna ! He 
then left the Paulino chapel, and passed over to the opposite 
jmrty in the Sistine. 

By this act the latter gained the victory. A secret 
fjcrutiny was accorded. There were many who would never 
have dared openly to retract their promised votes, but who 
were glad to do so in secret, and when assured that their 
names would be concealed. When the balloting lists were 
opened, thirty votes only wore found for the proposed 
candidate. 

‘i ^nseverina had come to the Vatican assured of his election. 
He telTeved himself already in possession of that plenitude of 
spiritual authority to which he attributed so exalted a signifi- 
cance, and in defence of which he had so earnestly battled : 
between the prospect of attaining to the fulfilment of his highest 
wishes, and that of a future, perpetually burthened by the sense 
of rejection : between the condition of ruler and that of servant, 
he had passed seven hours as between life and death. The 
decision was at length made known. Bereaved of his hopes, 
he wa/s sent back to his dismantled cell. The next night,” 
ho tells us i»i his autobiography, “ was^ of all the unhappy 
moiiKints I had ever experienced, the most unhappy; the 
heavy sorrow of my soul, and my inward anguish, forced 
from me, incredible to relate, a bloody sweat/' 

He was sufficiently acquainted with the nature of a con- 
clave to know that he must entertain no further ho]^>es. His 
fnends did indeed oiic« more propose him, but the attempt 
was utterly vain. 

By this event the Spaniards themselves also lost ground. 
The king had named five candidates, not one of whom could 
carry his election. They were now compelled to attempt the 
eleTation of a sixth, whom the Spaniards had also nominated, 
but only as a supernumerary. 

This was Cardinal A.iik>bfandi n Oj^ an adherent of Sixtus V., 
whom Philip rejected the year before, and had now 
named, mther to oblige his confederate Montalto, than of his 
own ficcord. To him they now recurred, as to the only can- 
whose election was possible. He w^s entirely agree- 
able to Montalto, as may be imagined ; and the Spaniards 
say nothing in opposition, b^aase he bad been nomi- 
nated by themselves. He was not unwelcome to the rest of the 
electors, and was indeed generally beloved. Tims A Ido- 
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brandino wag elected with but little opposition, on the 20th of 
January, 1592. He assumed the name of Clement ^ 

The conclusion of these conflicts, as regarded fho Spaniards, 
was sufficiently curious. They had laboured to win Montalto 
to their side, in the hope of thereby securing the election of 
their own partizan ; and now it was in consequence of this 
very alliance that they were compelled to aid in the elevation 
of a friend of Montalto, and a creature of Sixtus V’.. to the 
papal seat. 

It is to be observed, that on this occasion a change in the 
course of the papal elections was originated, which we cannot 
consider unimportant. Men of opposite factions had for a 
long time invariably succeeded each other. Even now 
the same thing had occurred : the adherents of Sixtus V. had 
been driven three times from the contest, but the victors had 
2 )ossessed only a transitory enjoyment of p)wer, and had not 
been able to form any new or powerful faction. Deaths, 
funerals, and new conclaves had rapidly followed each other. 
The first who once more attained the papal throne, in the full 
vigour of life, was Clement YIII. The government of 
which he was the head, was that of the same party by whom 
the most enduring tenure of power had of late years been 
held. 

Attention was now universally directed to the inquiry of 
who the new ruler was, and what might be exp^ected from 
him. 

Clement YIII. was born in exile.* His father, Salvestro Ah 
dobrandino, of a distinguished Florentine family, but a deter- 
mined and active antagonist of the Medici, was banished on 
the ultimate triumph obtained by that house in the year 
1531, and compeiled to seek his fortune in other lands, t He 
was a doctor of law, and had previously given lectures at 
Pisa. We find him, soon after his banishment, in Venice, 
where he took part in the amelioration of the Venetian 

* See Appendix, No. 65. 

t Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, lii. 42 —61 . Mazzuchelli, Scrittori dTtalia, 
I. i. 392, gives as usual a most elaborate and instructive article under 
tbis name, but it is not complete. Among other omissions, is that of che 
activity he displayed in Venice, with the description of which Giovanni 
Delfino begins his relation, in a manner that leaves no doubt of the fact : 
[Silvestro Aldobrandiuo came to this city when driven fiora Florence in 
the rebellion ; he reformed our statutes and revised the laws and or- 
dinaxices of the republic.] See Appendix, No. 70., 
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statutes, and in an edition of the institutes. We next meet 
bim in Ferrara or Urbino, forming part of the council or 
tribunal of the duke ; but more permanently in the service, 
first of one and then of another among the c^dinals, as whose 
deputy he was charged with the administration of justice^ or 
of the govemihent in one or other of the ecclesiastical cities. 

He is perhaj>s most clearly distinguished by the fact, that in rr^ 
this uncertain mode of life he found means to educate five | 
excellent sons. The most highly gifted among thera^ was 4 
jierhaps Giovanni, the eldest, whom they called the charioteer 
of tlie family. It was by bim that their path was cl^red. 

Hr taring on the judicial career, be rose from its dignities to 
tliat of cardinal in the year 1570. Had longer life been 
granted to him, it is believed that ho might have had well- 
f:»anded hopes of the tiara. Bernardo gained renown in the 
possession of arms. Tommaso was an eminent philologist ; 
his translation of Diogenes Laertius has been frequently 
••epiiiited. Pietro was reputed to be an excellent practical 
jurist. The youngest, Ippolito, born at Fano in the year 
J. was at first the cause of some anxiety to bis father, 
who feared that he should be unable to provide bim with an 
education worthy of his talents; but in the first instance 
Cardinal Alessandro Farnese took the boy under his protec- 
tion, and settled on him a yearly allowance from the revenues 
of his bishopric of tSpoleto ; the rising fortunes of his brothers 
tvere afterwards sufficient of themselves to bring bim forward. 

He soon obtained the i>relacy, and next succeeded to the 
office of bis eldest brother in the court of tho Rota. ^ He “^as 
iioi/unatcd cardinal by Sixtus Y ., who despatched him on an 
t'lnbassy to Poland. This it was that first brought him into 
a sort of connection with the liouso of Austria. All the 
members of that family considered uhemselves his debtors, for 
the aidress witli v’^hicb he liao- libeiatcd the Archduke 
Maximilian from the captivity he had been hehd m by the 
service, in the performance of which he had used 
his aiithonty with a x^rudcnce and foresigh c that could not 
but ensure admiration as well as success. When Philip II. 


^ In l>aptismaJ register of the cathedral pariso of Fano, we find the 
Mowing miry: [On ffie 4th of RtarcU, im, a male child of Master 
Salvestro’s, ^ho was lifcutaiaat here, was bapti/cd ; he received tne mim 
of Ippolito.] 
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resolved on naming a cardinal, created by Sixtus, as a super- 
numerary, it was this circumstance that induced him to prefer 
Aldobrandino to others. And thus did the son of a homeless 
fugitive, of whom it was at one moment feared that he must 
p^s his life in the labours of the desk, attain to the highest 
dignity in Christendom. 

There is a monument in the church of Santa Maria alia 
Minerva in Rome, the inscription on which it is impossible 
to read without a certain feeling of satisfaction. It is that 
erected by Salvestro Aldobrandino to the mother of so nolde 
a band of sons, and is inscribed as follows : — ‘‘ To his dear 
wife Lesa, of the house of Deti, with whom he lived in 
harmony for seven and thirty years.*' 

The new pontiff brought to his office all that activity pecu- 
liar to a family which has contended with difficulties, lie 
held his sittings in the early hours of morning, his audiences 
in the afternoon ;* all reports were received and investigated, 
ail dispatches were read and discussed, legal arguments were 
sought out, early precedents compared. It was no unusual 
thing for the pope to display more knowledge of the subject in 
«|uestion than was possessed by the referendaries who laid it 
before him. He laboured with equal assiduity when pope, as 
when he was auditor of the Rota ; his attention was given to 
the details of internal policy as to those of Europe in general, 
or to the great interests of the ecclesiastical authoritv. The 
question “ In what he took pleasure ?** was asked : in every 
thing or nothing,'* was the reply.f 

Nor would he permit himself to incur the blame of the 
slightest negligence in his spiritual duties. Baronins received 
his confession every evening ; he celebrated mass himself every 
morning at noon. Twelve poor men dined daily in the same 
room with himself, at least during the early years of his ponti- 

♦ Bentivoglio, Memorie, i. p. 54, sets before \is the whole order of 
the week. 

t Relatione al card. d’Este, 1599. MS. Fosc. [He carried on waj 
like Julius II., he built like Sixtus V., he reformed like Pius V., his con- 
versation, moreover, was seasoned with wit.] Then comes the following 
description : [ Of phlegmatic and sanguine complexion, but withal some- 
what cloleric ; fat, and lar^ in person, of grave and retired habits, and 
mild, affable manner, slow in movement, circumspect in action, deliberate 
in execution; he is tenacious of secrets, profound in his designs, and 
diligent in carrying Aem to their end.] See Appendix, No. 69. 
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ficate, and tbo pleasures of the table were in his case altogether 
e (it of the question. On Fridays and Saturdays, moreover, he 
lasted. "When he had laboured earnestly through the week, 
his recreation on the Sunday was to send for certain pious 
monks, or for the fathers of the Vallicella, and hold discourse 
with them on the more profound questions of divinity. The 
reputation for virtue, piety, and an exemplary life that he had 
always enjoyed, was raised to an extraordinary degree by sucli 
mmies of ‘proceeding. He knew this, and desired it; for by 
this reputation his efllciency as sovereign pastor of the church 
was increased. 

Olement VIII. conducted himself on all or'casions with en- 
Ilgotened deliberation. He laboured willingly, being en* 
do wed with one of those natures that derive fresh strength 
from their toils : but he was careful to regulate the ardour of 
his pursuits, and to mitigate the severity of his efforts by due 
exercise.* He would sometimes display great irritation, 
would become violent, and use bitter words; but if he per- 
ceived that the j^rsoiis lx)for(3 him were rendered silent by the 
majesty of the papacy, but yet perhaps betrayed dissent and 
resentment hy their looks, he would command himself and 
seek to remove the painful impression. He desired that 
•lotliing should be perceived iu him but what was becoming in 
and consonant with the idea of a good, pious, and wise 

mau.t 

Former popes bad believed themselves raised above ail law, 
iiad endeavoured to turn the administration of their high 
ofhee into a means of mere personal enjoyment ; but the 
. pirit of the age would at that time no longer pennit this to 
bf done. Personal inclinations must now' be kept in subjec- 
tion. The man was merged in his office ; no one could then 
ha' p either ohtaiued or administered that office wdthoun 
waking his conduct conform to the idea entertained of its 
(:harsct.er. 

♦ Venier, Keiatione Roma, 1601 . [The gout disturbs than 

foirierly, because ol his prudent regimen, in which he is very strict, and 
ch>«el> abstains from drinking: this prevents his becoming too tat, 
to which his complexion inclines? him : and, on that account, he takos 
loifcg walks wherever the pressure of affairs him, making up for 

the time thus spent hy his great capacity,] See Appendix, No. 71. 

f Deltinc : [It is well ascertained that his holhiess acts on all occssions 
with great zeal for the uonoui of God, and with a great desire fdr 
the public good ] 
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It is manifest that the strength of die papacy itself was 
I immeasurahly increased by this change. Human institutions 
I are strong only so long as their spirit has vital existence, and 
I exhibits its efficacy in those who wield the powers they create. 


§ 6. Adsolution of Henry IV, 

And now the most interesting subject of inquiry to all was, 
how this pontiff, so remarkable for talent, activity, and force, 
and withal so blameless in character, would consider and treat 
the most momentous question of Europe,— that of affairs in 
France. 

Would he attach himself unconditionally to Spain, as his 
immediate predecessors had done ? There was nothing in his 
previous life that imposed on him the necessity for this, 
neither was he led to it by personal inclination. He did not 
fail to perceive that the predominance of Spain was becoming 
oppressive even to the papacy, and would despoil it more 
especially of its political independence. 

Or would he decide for the party of Henry IV. ? It is 
true that this prince gave intimations of a disposition to W 
come Catholic, but such a promise was more readily given than 
fulfilled: he was still a Protestant. Clement VI 1 1, feared 
to be deceived. 

We have seen how Sixtus Y. stood wavering between 
these two possibilities, and the serious perplexities aiising 
from that cause. The party of the zealots still retained its 
strength in Kome, and the new' pope durst not expose himself 
to their animosity and opposition. 

He was surrounded by difficulties on every side, and was 
constantly on his guard, that no word might lay him open to 
jitiack, or awaken slumbering enmities. It is only from his 
acts, from the general tenour of his conduct, that we ai*e on* 
abled gradually to infer his opinions and feelings. 

At his accession to power, the papal see had a legate in 
France, who was believed to be in the Spanish interests, and 
an army which had been sent to oppose Henry IV, Ronie also 
paid subsidies to the League. The new pope could make no 
change in all these things. Had he withheld his subi^dies, 
withdrawn his troops, or recalled his legatC; bis reputation for 
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orthodoxy would have been endangered, and he would have 
exposed himself to more rancorous animosities than Pope Six- 
tus had experienced. He was, however, far from increasing 
the eibrts made by the papacy for the league, or from giving 
them a new impulse ; on the contrary, he took every favour- 
able opportunity for their gradual diminution and restriction. 

But no long time had elapsed before he found himself com- 
pelled to a step of a less ambiguous character. 

In the year 1592, Cardinal Gondi was despatched into 
Italy by Henry IV,, with instructions to proceed also to 
The king was daily becoming more disposed to Catho- 
licism, but kis idea on the subject seems rather to have been 
that of reuniting himself to the Catholic church by a sort of 
treaty arranged under the mediation of Venice and Tuscany, 
than a positive submission. And was not even this very de- 
irablo for the pope ? Was not the return of the king to Ca- 
tholicism a palpable advantage, under whatever form it might 
take place ? But Clement did not consider it expedient to 
go into the affair, nor did he consent to receive Cardinal 
Gondi. The presence of Luxemburg had produced many 
vexations conse<juences to Sixtus V., while no useful result 
had hdiowed. Remembering this, Clement sent a monk, 
Ffu Franceschi, to Florence, where Gondi had already 
arrived, to inform the cardinal that he could not I>e receive*! 
ill Rome. It was perfectly satisfactory to the pope that the 
cardinal, and even the grand-duke, complained ; he desired 
that his refusal shciiild excite attention, and cause a discussion. 
Thin, however, was only one side of the affair ; to irritate the 
l:iug, or to reject all advances towards a reconciliation, 
i ouid not jKissibly he the pope's intention. We find from the 
V'enetian reports, that Fra Franceschi had affixed a remark 
to nis official communication, purporting that he had reason 
to behove the cardinal might be granted an audience privately, 
— that ho w(‘uld be received in secret.* It would sotin. indeed, 
that Gondi did iTally proceed to Rome, where the p>po is 


Tiispaccio Donato, 23 Oct, 1592, from a relation mado to thr 
Fli>r8ntin»=t ambassattoi, Nicolini. The ex|)lnni)*i .r, of Fra Franceschi 
*vag, [that he believed the pope would admit him ; but that his holiness 
vyiidjed to put the Catholic-* out of all doubt, aud would not suffer tlie 
shadow of an appearance tl.at lie uhe pontiff) was receivinjif an embassy 
Navarre.] 
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reported to have told him that he must knock at his door 
more than once. It is at least certain that an agent ol 
Gondrs appeared in Rome, and after he had been admitted 
to several conferences, he declared to the Venetian ambas- 
sador that ^‘by the blessing of God ho had ample reason 
for hope, and to be satisfied,* but was not permitted to say 
more.'" In a word, the open repulse was accompanied by 
secret advances and encouragement. Clement VIII. did not 
wish to ofiend the Spaniards, nor yet to repel the king of 
France. His conduct was calculated to secure that neither 
should be done. 

A new question, and one of much higher moment, had 
meanwhile arisen. 

In January, 1583, that part of the states of Fmncc which 
adhered to the League, assembled to elect a new king. As the 
ground for excluding Henry IV. lay entirely in the religion he, 
professed, the papal legate exercised an unusual degree of 
authority over the discussions. This legate was still Sega, 
bishop of Placentia, who had been chosen by Gregory XIV ,, 
a man imbued with the opinions prevailing under that pontifi, 
both as to Spanish and ecclesiastical affairs. Clement con- 
sidered it expedient to send him particular instructions, and 
admonished him to be careful that neither violence nor bribery 
should influence the votes ; he also entreated him to be on hi.: 
guard against all precipitation in s(^ weighty a matter.f 

An exhortation of this kind would have been siillicientlv 
significant, if addressed to an ambassador, who considered 
himself bound to govern his conduct by the slightest intima- 
tion from his sovereign, but which was conceived in terms too 
general to cause this churchman, whose hopes of promotion 
were rather in the Spanish sovi:ireign than the pope, to with- 
draw from a party with which he had always acted, and 
w^hich he believed to be orthodox. Thus Cardinal Sega 
made not the slightest change in his line of proceeding on tbit 
account. On the 13tb of June, 1593, he published a declr.- 
ration, wherein he called on the estates to elect a king, who 
should not only be truly Catholic, but also resolved to render 
useless all the efforts of the heretics and capable of carrying 

* Ibid. [After having aUowed the first heat of the pontiff s dispkasure 
to pass away.] 

•f Davila has given an extract from this Inatmction, xiii., p. 81v, 
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hie resolution into effect. He added, that this was what his 
holiness desired more than any other earthly event.* 

The general measures of the pope were of a similar cha- 
racter with this instruction. He adhered for the most part to 
the rigidly orthodox ecclesiastical party attached to Spain; 
not, it is true, with the fervour and devotion by which other 
popes had been distinguished ; if he possessed these qualities, 
they were effectual in secret only; it was enough for him 
to proceed quietly and without reproach, as the order of 
public affairs demanded, in adherence to that party which had 
already been adopted, and which seemed to have the closest 
analogy with the character of his office. We may, never- 
theless, clearly perceive that he had no wish for the perfect 
estrangement of the opposite party ; he was careful, on the 
contrary, to avoid provoking it to hostilities, and by secret 
advances and indirect expressions inspired it with the hope of 
reconciliation, to take place at some future day. He con- 
tented the Spaniards, but their rivals were suffered to believe 
that his actions were not altogether uncontrolled ; that their 
character was indeed determine by deference to the wishes 
of Spain, and not by any harsher feeling. The indecision of 
Sixtus arose from cue strife of opposite opinions contending 
within himself, and by which he was prevented from adopting 
decided measures. Clement respected both sides, and chose 
his line of policy with the purpose of conciliating both : his 
proceedings wore governed by prudence and circumspection ; 
they resulted from extensive experience and the wish to avoid 
exciting enmities. But it followed necefJsarUy that he tco 
foiled to exercise any decisive influence. 

The aflairs of branch, thus left to themselves, procoe»ied tiV 
the more freely towards the development of their natural im - 
pulses. 

A. circuinetance of primary importance wss, that the chiefs 
of the League fell into discord among themselves The sixteen 
attached themselves^ closely to Spain. Mayevire pursued the 
aim,s of his personal ambition. The zeal of the sixteen bci^ame 
aU the more fiery; they proceeded to the most atrocious 

* [He (the kinja; to be selected) ought in lave the courage and other 
virtues required for successfully repressing and a nnihilating all tlie eflhrta 
and evil dieaigns of th** heretics. This is what In all the world bis holiness 
most exhorts and desires. ] (In Cayct, 58, 350.) 

voi. II. B 
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crimes against all who were either known or suspected to ^ 

a mode of thinking of 

politics and ^ligion, was 

mmmm 

posaJs ma^ oy t gge^y „ While bigoted preachers 

nf Henrv IV. to subject itself to bis iiue. 

35i“ sitr ci“ 

kr«r-^y ? 

r .t.srL"£rr4 

O' loibbn^y to ». h» 

1 r. Til PIT antimtbv to the Protestants m the imme 

dktecUle of the king may also S®Se\’Ct 

TTinrc earnestly on this point. The princes oi iiie , 

the most distingnisl.^ stobesmen, and Sine- 

the court were attached to that tiojs-parti, 
tive characteristic was in this aeman .T 

* Cayel (lib. iv. tom. lyiii. P . ^> f 
made in the Arst assembly. t is tiiusi nts^x j 
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When affairs had assumed this appearance, it became evi- 
dent to all, and the Protestants themselves did not deny it, 
that if Henry desired to be king he must become Catholic. 
Wa need not investigate the claim of - those who assert that 
they gave tho final impulse to that determination. The prin- 
cipal part was effected by the grand combination of circum- 
stances, the necessity of things,* In the completion of the act 
by which he passed over to Catholicism, Henry associated 
himself with that national sentiment of the Fi-ench Catholics, 
which was represented by the tiers-parti,” and the party 
called the ‘‘political,” and which hml now the prospect of 
maintaining the ascendancy in France. 

This was in fact merely that “ Catholic opposition,” which 
had gathered round the banners of le^timacy and national in- 
dependence, for the puqiose of resisting the ecclesiastical and 
Spanish interests. But how greatly had it now increased in 
power and importance ! It had without question predo- 
minance in Ihe public opinion of the country ; the people 
throughout France declared for it, if not openly, at least in 
private. It now attained a firm internal support from the 
change of religion in the king, that prince moreover so war- 
like, so generous, and so successful. Thus enforced and ex- 
tended, this party once more appeared before the pope, and 
implored his recognition and blessing. What glory would he 
obtain, and how effectual an infiueiice, if he would now at 
east declare himself without circumlocution in its lavonr ! 
And there was still so much depending on it. The prelates 
wlio had received the king into the bosom of the church had 
indcfd done so only with the express condition that he 
tb<mld prevail on the pope to accord him abeolution.t I’his 
was also earnestly enforced by the most powerful niembtrs of 
the League, with whom Heuiy had commenced negotiations.f 
xllthougli promises are not always performed, it is yet nn- 
quostionable that the papal absolution, had it been granted at 
this moment, would Lave produced important eftects on the 

* That Henry had resolved on iliis in April, 1593, is proved, by hi* 
Wtter to the grand-duke o: Tuscany, dated 2t5th of that month. — Galluizi, 
fstori<i dei Grr.nducato, tc<m. v. p. IdO. 

t clergy bad given him absolution, on condition that he should send 
to beg the approval of pope for what the>' bad d(Jbe.]— Cayet, 38, 390. 

J ^iUeroy, Memoives. Coll. Univ 02, 186. 
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course of events. Henry IV. .sent one of the f 

his kingdom, the duke of Nevers, to solicit this from the pope, 

and a truce was agreed on while awaiting the rep y. 

But Clement wis distrustful and wary. As the Jopes of a 
religious ambition had influenced Sixtus V., so did the fear of 
being deceived and involved in vexations oonsequen(»3 re- 
strain Clement VIII. He still felt apprehensive JHemj 
should after all, return to Protestantism, as he had done once 
before’ and declared that he should not believe the king sm- 
S: y aShed to the Catholm church, until an an^l 
heavL should come and whiswr it m his ear. He looked 
around him and found the greater part of theCuna sUll ad™ 
to the French. A pamphlet still appeared f 
in which the assertion was reiterated, that Henry IV., being, 
as he was “ htereticus relapsus," could not receive absolution, 
even from the pope himself. Clement did not feel courag 
to offer a defiance to the Spaniards, by whom this 
was Tut forward and maintained.* And was not the 
party,^ thus entreating his forgiveness, still emph>y«^ JJ' 

claims of tlie Romish church? Kebuls to ine 
crown and the church,” ^he 

the children of the bondwoman and not of tin wife, while 
Leavuers have proved themselves the true .sons + Con- 

Sdered from this po^int of view, it would (demTt 

reo lired some resolution to grant their request, a,nd (. dement 
SlHot man himself for the effort. J The duke of Nevers 
entered Rome with a full consciousness of his higi ^ 

well as of the weight attached to his mission. He expected 
To b" received ^th joy, and expressed himseff to tl at 
effect. The kinff^s letter, which he had hrought with 
him, was conceived in a similar tone. The pope t loug it i 

intimidations qui furent faites a\i Pape Clement VIII. 

dTsp^O Afl593 ‘Kon ornery’s”* “eraiou : [The pope was 
bui these ‘^f-.,TeSer]“Fe"t:?dTt 

die 23 Dee. 1593. la 

Consistorio.— M4m. de Nevers, n* 638. 
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(founded as if Henry had not only been long a Catholic, but 
as though he had come like a second Charlemagne, from a 
victory over the enemies of the church. Nevers was quite 
amazed to find himself so coldly received, and to see how in- 
different an ear was turned to his proposals. When he found 
all his eftbrts fruitless, he asked the pope at length what the 
king should do to merit favour from his holiness. The pope 
replied, that there were theologians enough in FrauM to 
instruct him on that head. “ But will your holiness be satisfied 
with what the theologians shall decide?" To this the^ pope 
-efused a reply. He would not even consider the duke as 
amlwssador from Henry, but only as Louis Gonzaga, duke oi 
Nevers. He did not wish their conversations to be consi- 
dered as ofllcial communicationg, but simply as private dis- 
courses, and was not to be prevailed on to give any written 
decision. -Nothing remains to me," remarked Nevers to 
Cardinal Toledo, by whom he was informed of the pope s de- 
tcTmination, but to lament the misfortunes that 1 ranee will 
have to endure from the rage of the soldiery, when the war 
breaks forth anew/’ The cardinal said not a word, but he 
smiled. Nevers left Rome, and gave expression to his dis- 
pleasure in bitter -leports.* 

Men have rarely much feeling except for their own 
personal situation. The Roman (Juria understood only wliat 
was of advantage to itself. We can find no true sympathy 
for the fate cf France in its proceedings. 

It is true that we know enougli of this pontiff to l>elieve 
that ho did not mean absoluUdy to repulse the adherents 
of Henry IV. ; least of all would he do that now, when their 
strength was so much greater th.an fomerly. On the con- 
trary, he assured a secret agent, that the king had cnly to 
shew himself completely Catholic, and absolution sliould not 
be wanting. It is chaiactoristic of Clenioiit, that whne 
ui public he su stubbornly refrained from taking any part in 
the return of IJeniy to the Catholic faith, yets in private*, 

Two writings, but eXmost eutirely to the same purport ; de 

quf tit M de Nevers a son voyage de Rome en 1 annee 159.^. and 

Oia’ow <ie la l^&tion de M. le dui Nevers,^ ^ both in the. s^ond 
volume of the Meraoires de Nevers. before mentioned, the first idmost 
Tcrbatlm in Cayet : extract? inThiiauus and Davila, and lately, as it rrom 
unknown sources, in Capetigue, 
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he caused it to be intimated to the grand duke of Tuscany, 
that he would yet make no objection to any thing the clergy 
of France might decide on doing.* The grand duke was also 
empowered to communicatl favourable expressions on the 
part of the pope to the chiefs of the Catholic royalists. t 
But, in all this, he thought only of securing himself ; and thus 
the affairs of France were left to do as they could. 

The truce was at an end. The sword was once more 
drawn — all was again depending on the fortune of war. 

But here the superiority of Henry became at once nnd 
decidedly manifest. To the commanders opposing him, that 
firmness of conviction, which had formerly secured them so 
strong a position, was now v/holly wanting. The doctrines 
of the political party, the conversion of the king, and the 
successful progress of his fortunes, had shaken the opposition 
of all. One after another went over to his side, without 
regarding the want of the papal absolution. Vitri, the com- 
mandant of Meaux, who no longer received the pay of his 
troops from the Spaniards, was the first ; and he was tbllowed 
by Orleans, Bourges, and Rouen. The most important con- 
sideration now was, the turn affairs would take in Paris. 
The political or national party had there obtained a decided 
preponderance. After many vicissitudes, it bad gained over 
the first families, and had filled the most imp«jrtant places 
from its own members. The armed citizens were already 
commanded by men of the prevalent opinions. The Hutel 
de Yiile was directed by the same party. The prfjvdt des 
marchands and the echevins belonged to it with only one 
exception. Under these circumstances, no further iir^pedi- 
ment could now exist to the return of the king, which took 
place on the 22nd ot March, 1594. Henry was amazed 
to find himself received with acclamations so joyful, by a 
people from whom he had so long experienced the most 
obstinate resistance, and thought he might justly infer that 
they bad been previously acjting under the force of a tyran- 
nous government ; but this was not altogether true. The 
spirit of the League really had been predominant over the 
Bunds of men, although another had now taken its pLice. 
The kings return was principally to be attributed to the 

* See Appendix, No. 65 ; Vita et Gestis dementis VIII. 

t Davila, lib. xiv. p. 939. 
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triumpli of a political opinion. The Leaguers now endut^ 
persecutions similar to those they had so often 
most influential founders and chiefs-the formi^ble Boucher, 
for example— left the mty with the Spanish trTO^. More 
tihan a hLdred, who were considered the mort dangerou^ 
were formally banished. All the authorities, whole 

population. Lk the oath of aUegiance. Even the 
wfoise most obstinate members, and among them the rector 
of the university himself, were banished - gave in its adhesion 
to the ruling /pinions. How different wen ifo present (i^ 
csions from thL of the year 1589 

acknowledged that all power comes from God, ' 

tiie thirteenth chapter of Homans ; that whoever opposes the 
king, withstands God also, and subjects himself to damnation. 
This assembly reprobated the opinion that obedience might 
be lawfully refused to a king, because he was not aeknow- 
ledwd by the pope, as the saggestion of wicked and di- 
al vised men. The members of the university now took the 
oath of fidelity to Henry IV. in a body. Rector, dean, 

theologiaus, decretists, physicians, artists, monks, and conve - 
r.ials, students and officers, all pledged themselves to shed 
their blood for his defence. Nay, more than that, tte univer- 
:dt.v instituted a campaign against the Jesuits, on the grouna 
of 'this its new orthodoxy, accusing them of seditious pnn- 
oiples; which principles tliey had, in feet but lately shar^ ; 
and reproaching them with their attachment to 
interests. Tlie Jesuits defended themselves for some time 
with <'ood effect ; but in that same year, a man named 
t/hasil'l,* who liad attended their schools, made an attempt to 
assassinate the king, and admitted, in ihe conrse o us 
expiation, ‘thSt'fo had often heard the Jesuits declare 
that a man might lawfully slay a king who was not rec«m- 

* Juvenems. partis v. Hu. xu. n. 13, gives the foUowtog ^escripti^ of 
the orimSnai ; [The disposition of the youth was glooi.iy and monj.;C, 
his morals were ,iepvaved, his mind was disquieted hj the rememhrance 
■ f crime, and of one in particular, that of havmgiU- treated his mothe^... 

f'',GiiaGkHCe the avenger of crimes, continned to torture \n& mmfl, beW3i- 
dered bv dread fears ; to mitigate these (cpiem utleniret). e.thcr depmved 
of reasoo, oi urged on by hellish Ihry. he mimed the 
steou* uartinide, by which, having done sei vn» to rehgion and the 
he might the belter, as he madly iniHgiucu, obtam focgiTencSi of 

bis sina.] 
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ciled to the charcb. This event made it impossible fox the 
Order to oppose itself any longer to the ascendancy of the 
party against which they had hitherto so constantly laboured. 
The populace was with difficulty restrained from stoming 
their college; and all the members of tbe society were at 
length condemned, as seducers of youth, disturbers of the 
public peace, and enemies of the king and state, to quit 
the kingdom within fourteen days.’^ Thus did those opinions, 
which had first appeared as opposition, and had confirmed their 
hold, from a small and feeble commencement, gradually gain 
possession of Paris and the kingdom, while they drove thtir 
antagonists from the field. Changes of similar charactei 
took place in all parts of the French dominions. New sub- 
missions were daily made to tbe king’s authority. He had 
been crowned and anointed at Chartres ; prayers were put up 
for him in all the pulpits ; the monastic orders acknowledged 
him ; he exercised those ecclesiastical prerogatives of the 
crown, which are of such high significance, without oppo- 
sition ; and herein found occasion to shew himself a good 
Catholic. Wherever the ritual of the church had been de- 
parted from daring the late troubles, he took care to re- 
f establish it ; and where it had maintained itself in exclusive 
■ possession, he solemnly confirmed to it the right of doing so. All 
this he did without having yet been reconciled with the pope. 

It had, however, now become urgently necessary to the 
pontiff himself, that the means of a reconciliation should be 
<5onsidered.t If he had delayed longer, a schism might have 
been occasioned. An entirely separate church might have 
been established. 

It is true that the Spaniards still opposed themselves 
to this reconciliation. They maintained that Henry was by 
no means a true convert ; that the time when a schism was 
most to \>e apprehended, was when he should have received 
absolution .*:{ they even particularized the occasions on which 

* Annufe Literfie Socictatis Jesu, 1596, p. 350. [Such is the commo- 
tioii remaining after our late shipwreck, that we have not yet collected all 
our scattered goods and muniments.] 

t On 5th of Nov. 1594, the Venetian ambassador first mentions 
finding the pope [more favourably inclined than of old] towards the 
affairs of France. 

it Ossat a M. de Villeroy, Home, C Dec. 1594.— Lettres d’Oesat, i. 53. 
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it was likely to break out.* The pope had still to exercise 
coHsiderable resolution before he could place himself in oppo- 
sition to those whoso power encompassed him, and who had 
a large party in the Curia. It was no light thing to separate 
himself from opinions that were considered orthodox ; for 
which his predecessors had so often employed their weapons, 
spiritual and temporal, and to which he^ liad himself for 
many years given his sanction. He perceived, nevertheless, 
that all delay must now bo injurious, and that he must ex- 
pect nothing more from the opposite party. He was convinced 
that the party now predominant in France, though m spiritual 
affairs opposing the rigid doctrines to a certain extent, yet 
ilifijilayed an obvious sympathy with the interests of Rome m 
temporal matters. The adrerse feeling Tiiiglit, perhaps, be 
removed, when the favourable sentiment would become more 
available. Suffice it to say, that Clement now shewed him- 
disposed to concession at the first word addressed to him, 
have reports of the negotiations by the French plenipo- 
tentiary D’Ossat ; they are agreeable, instructive, and worth 
cabling , but I do not find that lie had any great difficulties 
: (' overcome. It wou-ld be useless to follow the proceedings 
:ti detail ; the general state of affairs had already determined 
the pope. The only question remaining was, whether Henry 
would, on his part, agree certain demands to be made by 
the pontiff. Those who were unfavourable to the propo£ed 
reconciliation would willingly have raised these demands to 
the utmost, maintaining that, on this occasion, the church 
rw£ aired the most effectual securities ; but Clement remained 
iinn io the more moderate conditions. ^ He required, par- 
t-tcularly, the restoration of Catholicism in Bearn ; the intro- 
duction of the decrees issued by the Council of Trent, so far iw 
they were compatible with the laws of the kingdom ; an 
exact allowance of the concordat, and the education of the 
heir-presumptiye to the crown, the prince of (vond^, in the 
Catholic faith. It was still very desirable ^•^r Henry that 
ho should be reconciled with the papal see. His power was 
based ou his conversion to Catholicism ; and this act would 
receive its full authenticity only from the accordance of abso- 
lution by the pope ; for though by hrr the greater number 
gave in their adb^^sion, yet there were still some who made 
♦ See Api»ettilix, No. 70, section 3. 
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the want of tins a pretext for their contimied opposi- 
tion.* Henry assented to these conditions with little difficulty: 
he had already prepared their fulfilment in some degree of 
his own accord, and had it much at heart to prove himself a 
good Catholic. However greatly increased his power had 
become since the mission of Nepers, yet the letter in which 
he now entreated absolution from the pontiff sounds much 
more humble and submissive than the former. The king,” 
it declares, f returns to the feet of your holiness, and 

beseeches you in all humility, by the bowels of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that you deign to confer upon him your holy 
blessing and your supreme absolution.” The pope was 
tirely satisfied. J 

Nothing further now remained but that the college of car- 
dinals should declare its assent. But Clement would not 
permit the question to be laid before a regularly assembled 
consistory, where a recurrence to resolutions adopted under a 
difterent class of circumstances might easily have occasioned 
undesirable results. The cardinals were invited to give their 
opinions to the pontiflT, each in a special audience ; an expe- 
dient that had frequently been adopted before on similar 
occasions. Having received them all, be declared that two- 
thirds of the votes were favourable to the absolution. 

Preparations were accordingly made for the completion of 

, * Du Perron au Roi, 6 Nov. 1595 ; [It would be a superfluous dis- 
course here to insist on the advantage you may derive from the favour and 
authority of this Holy See, for, being in your hands, it may serve ^ou as a 
useful instrument not only to replace and to preserve your subjects in 
peace and obedience, but also to prepare for you all sorts of greatness 
beyond your kingdom ; or at the least to keep your enenues in some fear 
and order, by the dread of that same authority of which they have 
availed themselves to trouble your states and peoj))e.] — Les Ambassades 
du Cardinal Du Perron, i. 27. 

f Requite du Roi, among the remarks of Amelot in Ossat, i. 180. 

X The court of Rome still considered the resolution imprudent and 
hazardous. Dollino, Relatione : [The pope has found means to expedite 
the most serious affairs, not only weli, but with the utmost celerity., For 
in spite of the many well-known obstacles raised before him, he bestowed 
his benediction on the French king, received him into the bosom of the 
church, and sent him a legate, when every one discouraged bis doing so, 
under the pretext that it was not for his dignity to send one before the 
king had sent his ambassador to Rome ; and in this affair the authority of 
your signory availed no little, for so his holiaesc told me in r egard to cer- 
tain services that 1 performed at that time in your nuiue.] 
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the ceremony, which took place on the 17 th of December, 
1505. The pontiff's throne wsb erected before the church of 
St. Peter, the cardinals and Curia reverently surrounding their 
8 oveieign. The petition of Henry, with the conditions to 
which be had assented, were read aloud. The representative 
of the most Christian king thereupon threw himself at tlie 
tVet of the pc^e, who, touching him lightly with a wand, thus 
imparted the absolution. The papal see once more apeared 
on this occasion m ail the splendour of its ancient authority. 

And this ceremony was, in fact, the manifestation of a great 
xem lt. effectually secured. The ruling power in France, now 
strong in itself and firmly seated, was again become Catholic. 

If;, interest consequently was to keep on good terms with the 
f»(>pe. A new central point for Catholicism was formed in 
thh.t country, and from this a most efiiciont influence must 

iuevltabiy proceed. , 

When more nearly contemplated, this event is seen to otter 

i wo distinct aspects. t y 

It was not by the immediate influence of the pope, nor by f 
vi..U.vy obcaiueVl by the rigidly Catholic party, that France j 
hud been recovered ; it was rather by the union of opinions j 
taking a medium between the two extremes of party. This i 
result was indeed brought about by the superior force of ttot , 
i...;iy which had at first constituted the opposition. It fol- i 
lowed that the French church assumed a position entirely j 
.bffereut from that. accdfdedTtollose of Italy, the Netherlands^ j 
or the newly established church of (ierraany. It Submitted | 
I'r the pope," but this was done with a freedom and <^ntial \ 
uidcpeniiencc proceeding from its odgin, and the consciousness ‘ 
of which was never again resigned. Thus the papal see wa« i 
from having the right to consider France as a complete ^ 


couqjesi. ... a i 

But the second aspect, the political side, presentca the 
most Iinportoat advantages. The lost balance of power 
re dorcih Two great sovereignties, each jealous of the otaer, 
and both involved in continual strife and Cvonflict, kept each 
other within due limits ; both were Catholic, and might 
eventually he guided into the same direction ; but in any cast: , 


^ who 18 generally very efreumetautvsb passes rapidly ovw this 

cerei»ony. ^11 v/as lionc he shvs. 'Mu a Uianner smted ro the dignity 


^ ^ ' All was done , 

the most Christian crown. 


he says, " iu aiiianner suited rx) the dignity 
] But this was not the general opinion. 
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the pope assumed between them a position of far nioi*e perfect 
independence than his predecessors had for a long time found 
it possible to attain. From those fetters, hitlieito thrown 
about him by the Spanish preponderance, be was now, to a 
great extent, freed. 

Ihis political result wa^s indeed brought into yiew only by 
the progress of events. It was on the lapse of Ferrara to the 
papal that French influence first became again manifest in 
the aflairs of Italy ; and this was an event which in many 
respects was of so great an importance to the progress of 
political power in the States of the Church, that we ma^ for a 
moment allow it to divert our attention, as it did that of ton- 
temporaries, from the aflairs of religion. We will begin with 
a retrospective glance at the duchy under the last of its 
princes. 


i 

\ 

\ 


§ 7. Ferrara under Alfonso II. 

^ 

It has been frequently assumed that Ferrara was in a' pe- 
culiarly pro.sperons condition under the last prince of the 
family of Este. This is nevertheless merely an illusion, and ha.s 
originated, like so many others, from antipathy to the secniav 
dominion of Rome. 


Montaigne visited Ferrara under Alfonso II. Ha admired 
the broad streets of the city and its handsome palaces, but ho 
remarked that it looked desolate and depopulated, as tra- 
vellers have so frequently done in our own days.^ Tlie pros- 
perity of the country depended on the maintenance of the 
dams and the regulation of the waters, but neither the *iams 
nor the streams and canals were kept in good order. Inun- 
dations were not unfrequent. The Volana and Primero were 
suffered to become choked with sand, so tliat their navigation 
was totally suspended. f 

It would be even more erroneous to believe the subjects of 


* Montaigne, Voyage, i. 226 — 231 . 

+ An account of t»ae States of the Church, about the beginning of the 
uerenteenth century, declares that the duke had transferred the peasants, 
whose duty it was to labour on the Po, to his own property of Mesola, 
so that the necessary works on the river had fallen into decay, and could 
not be restored. — Inff, PoUtt. tom. ix. 
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this house either free or happy. Alfonso II. 
uimft of his exchequer with extreme severity. On the ^n- 
elnsioB of every contract, were it only for a loan, one-tenth of 

the amount fell to the duke, and he levied a tenth on cwry 

Srthat entered the city. He had the monopdy of s^t, 
hiirthened the trade in oil with a now tax. By the ad- 
vi*ee of Ohristofano da Fiunie,hiT commissioner of customs, he 
finally took the trade in flour and bread into his own '>an • 
None^miirht venture to procure these first necessaries of life 

except from the <lucal officers, ^r di^ ^Im noWes^theniMlves 
loud a bowl of flour to his neighbour.-* The nobles tneniMive 

wre not permitted to bunt for Sv 

ZZt never allowed to use more than three dogs. One da> 

SIX men were seen hanging m the market-place ; dead p 
'lutTwerticd to their feet, and this was said to be in oken | 
of their having been shot while poaching on the ducal pre- 

""'Tfi's obvious, then, that the writers who insist on the pre^ 
•K-rity and activity of Ferrara cannot mean to speak of the 
country or the city, but simply of the court. 

lu tmm storms that cor.vulseil the first ten years of the 
&-xt«enth century, iu which so many prosperous famdies and 
miL'htv princiT«.lities were totally ruined, and when all Itdj 
It, iLn Jif c»tre, tlie nSSi;j.^Uh 

stout-hearted self-defence, haxl ' 

oc-T other qualities were also united to tluse. v\ bo * « “ 

read of that mce which, as Bojardo expresses himself, 
le^tined to maiutivin ai! bravery, virtue, courtesy, and socia- 
g^iety alive in the world ;t or of its dwelling-place, which, as 

* Friz 7 i Memorie per la Storm di Fcrriira, tom. iv. p .HC4 ; 

, .rti!XJ;So.eX Relatione di Ferrara [The duke w 1^^ 
li.«u !iis v'redecessors, aad thai, because ol tec 
ctnuofeno da Flume, called II Fnsate. “ iU scarred 
^ mtntfoller of tr.xes. I‘ I'ris'ito offered to sell gootiS, for the benen 
th ‘ people, at much lower prices than others, and yet to 
for his excellency - The affair pleased Alfonso we.. * 
f PrWo caliBfics the duKe by giving him the aur^s he expected, he does 
l7S:cXTeople. to .bom" he fells things very bad iu quidity. and 

very dear as to price.] 

^ Boiardov OrLundo Innamurato, w. 2^. 

* " “Da questa (stirpe) fia serva*^ valore» 

Ogm bentadi? et ogni cortesia, 
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Ariosto says, was adorned, not only with ample royal palaces, 
but with fair studies also and excellent manners.*^ But if the 
house of Este had the merit of bestowing patronage on science 
and poetry, it has been richly rewarded. The memory of 
that splendour and power which so rapidly pass away, has 
been perpetuated by great authors in works that must live for 
ever. 

As matters had stood under the earlier dukes of Ferrara, so 
Alfonso II, sought to maintain them. His views and objects 
of pursuit were similar to those of his predecessors. 

He had not indeed to sustain the violence of conflict by 
which they were assailed, but being continually involved in 
dissensions with Florence, and not feeling very secure of the 
pope, who was his feudal lord, he held himself constantly in 
an attitude of defence. Next to Padua, Ferrara was reputed 
the strongest fortress in Italy. Twenty-seven thousand men 
were enrolled in the militia, + and Alfonso laboured to en- 
courage a military spirit in his people. Desiring to strengthen 
himself by a friendship suflficiently important to counter- 
balance the favour enjoyed by Tuscany at the court of Rome, 
he attached Iiimself to the German emperors. He not un- 
frequently traversed the Alps with a splendid train, received 
the hand of an Austrian princess in marriage, and is reported 
to have used the German language. In 1566 he marched 
into Hungary, to the aid of the emperor against the Turks, 
wi.;h a body of troops fourteen thousand strong. 

I'he prosperity of literature increased greatly uudei* his 

Amore, leggiadria, stato giocuudo 
Tra quella gente fiorita nel mundo.’^ 

[Be still transmitted by that favoured rac^e 
"Which ir? the worid^s respect doth foremost shine, 

Love, honour, valour, courtesy, and grace, 

Each gentle virtue and each avt divine. — C. F.] 

Ariosto- Orlando Furioso, xxxv. 6* 

Non pur di mura e d'*ampli tetti regj, 

Ma di bei studi e di costumi egregi.’ ’ 

[Nor for its walls alone and royal towo s, 

But eke for learning fair and for the Giaces* bowers.— C. F.l 
t Ilelaticne sopra la Romagna di Ferrara : [All subjects capable of 
beaiing arms were inscribed in the lists of the militia by the military 
commijssk ner deputed for that purpose. They were compelled to hold 
themselves constantly ready to serve on foot or horseback, according to 
their means, and m returr^they enjoyed certain oxemptionis. j 
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»atrona«c. 1 do uot imked know of any countiy where ite - 
^nnectioa with the state has been more closely lutiimto. 
Two professors of the university, P.gna and Montecatmo, 
were successively prime ministers of the duchy, and thm 
witbout relinquishing their literary labours. It is at least 
certain that Pigna, wliile conducting the government, still 
delivered his lectures, and ever published a Wk ^ime 
10 time.* Battista Guarini, the author of the Pastor - 
Fido" was sent as ambassador to Yenice, and afterwards to 
Jkkiid. Even Francesco Patrizi, though engaged m Ae 
most abstruse subjects, yet s^aks in high terms of the 
symimthy be experienced from the court All these were of 
rio'mind; scientific discussiono were follow«l by propor- 
tions, touching various disputed qu^tions of love, such for 
example as were once handled by Tasso, who was at one 
iieriod a member of the nniversity. Sometimes the mart 
!uivc theatrical representetions, at others a similar entertam- 
D'ent, was offered by the university ; but this theatre ^ssess^ 
also literary attractions, since attempts were continually m^e 
for the production of new forms, and it is to these that the 
..Perfection of the pastoral drama must be asented, as also 
5iC foundation of tho;^i Ferrara was sometimes visi^ 
bv Thrmgn mbaasadors, cardinals, and princes, more especially 
bv those of the neighbourhood, as Maniu^ Guasbd.a, and 
0 rbiuo,— occasionallv too an archduke would appear. 1 hen 
tlK. court displayed its utmost splendour ; tournaments were 
.siven, in which the nobility of the land no cost ; a 

huBsired kniffhti? sometimes assembled and tilted in the court, 
ft the palace. There were also representations tinm some 
ls.buloU8 work, or legend of poetry, as the names 
them sufficiently shew, — “The Temple of I^'o, ’The 
Island of Happiness," for example, + Enchanted castles were 
attacked, defended, and conquered. 

* Maaolesto : [Signor Giorambattiata Pigna i» the private secretitfv, 
and through hi* h&uds fil business aff airs must pass. B e lectu^s pubncey 
on \Horal philosophy, and is writing the history of the iiouse oi ^>te ; he u 
a vdii'^dopher, an orator, and au excellent poet ; is well icviuointed with 
aieek, and thoach labouring for his prince, transacting affairs, and wriaag 
whafcem is needed, be does not neglect his atndirj., out so fulnls each of 
Im employments; that it might he thought he waj ovr upied with thai alone.] 
h Extracts from descriptions which appeitij^d at the time — from the 
“fempio d Amore/’ toy example— may be touiid in Muratori, Seraaai^ 
and Eriisxi. 
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It was the most extraordinary union of poetry, learning, 
politics, and chivalry. The pomp of display l^amo en- 
nobled by the spirit which inspired it, and which offered 
ample amends for the defects of the means employed. 

In the ‘‘ Rime,** as well as in the Epic, of Ta^Oj^ this 
court is presented in very lively colours, together with that 
prince (“ in whom force and elevation of character shone so 
nobly forth, and of whom it is difficult to decide whether he 
is a better knight or general **), his wife, and above all, his 
sisters. The elder was Lucretia, who passed but little of her 
time with her husband in U rhino, and for the most part resided 
in Ferrara, exercising no slight influence over public affairs, 
though still more earnestly occupied in the promotion of 
literary interests, to which, and to the musical genius of the 
day, her patronage gave impulse and encouragement. It was 
this princess who secured the advancement of Tasso at the 
court of Ferrara. The younger, Leonora, held a less con- 
spicuous position ; she was gentle and retiring of manner, 
and delicate in health, but was endowed like her sister 
with a mind of great force. ^ During an earthquake, 
both refused to quit the palace. Leonora more particu- 
larly displayed a stoical indifference ; when, at length, 
they yielded*, it had almost been too late, the roof falling in 
on the instant of their departure. Leonora was considered 
almost a saint ; the deliverance of the city from an inunda - 
tion was attributed to her prayers.t The homage offered to 
them by Tasso was in accordance with their respective 
characters : towards the younger, restrained and subdued, and 
as one who controls the expression of his thoughts ; his 
admiration of the elder was more unreserved ; he compared 
her to the full-blown fragrant rose, which maturity has 
deprived of no charm, &c. Other ladies adorned the courtly 
circle ; among them were Barbara Sanseverina and her 
daughter Leonora Sanvitale. Tasso has described, with in- 
comparable grace, the serene self-possession of the mother, 
and the radiant charm of youthful beauty in the daughter ; no 


In the year 1566 she conducted the regency in the absence of the 
duke, according to Manolesso, [to the infinite satisfaction of the subjcscti. 
She has not married (he continues) nor vnll she marry, because of the 
delicacy of her health ; she has nevertheless a very high spirit.] 
t Serassi, Vita di Torqtato Tasso, p. 150. 
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portrait could place them more clearly before us. Then foUo«r 
descriptions of visits to the rural palaces of the duke ; of the 
huntina parties and other amusemente entered into on those 
occasions ; in short, of the whole course and proceeding of t^t 
brilliant life, few there are who can resist the impre^ion 
which those descriptions, in their rich and musical flow, 

are so well calculated to produce.^ i *• i 

Yet it is not to such impressions that wo must entirely 

surrender ourselves. The same power by 

was maintaliidl in so implicit an obedience did not fail to 

make itself felt at the court also. _ 

These scenes of poetry and enjoyment were occasionally 
intoiTupted by others of a very difiTereut character : events in 
which the most exalted were as little spared as those of lower 

On!!’ of the house of Gonzaga had been murdered, and all 
believed the young Erode Contrario to be guilty of the 
crime : it wa^ at least known that the murderers had found 
nfuge on one of his estates. The duke commanded that 
tiiov should bo given up, and Contrario, 

• <*.cuaed by them, caused them to be put to death lumGelf, and 
s.mt their dead bo^lie. only to the duke. Hereupon he was 
himself one day summoned to the court, and reemved au- 
dience on the 2nd of August, 1575- The house of Cqatram 
was the most ancient and wealthy of Ferrara. Ercole was 
its last remaining scion; yet he had not long entored the 
palace before he was carried out of it a corpse. The duke 
Lid that the your.g man had been suddenly struck with a^- 
plexy while in discourse with him ; but no one believed the 
sssertion ; traces of vdolence were pereeived on the oody , it 
was indeed acknowledged by the friends of the -take, that 
their lord had caused him to bo put to death, but they excused 
this ant, on the grouitd '.hat bo had not cbo^n to sully a 
name so illustrious by a more disgraceful death.* 

This was a sort, of justice that kept every one in terror, — 
the rather, as the possessions of the family had by this event 

fallen to the duke. . • 1 1 r 

But it would not on the w'holo have been advisable for a«iy 
one to have opposed himself in the lightest degree to tiie 

FiiiSzif Memotit', iv. 382. , ^ 

t When Tasso was not La good humour, uc expressed himself in dif- 
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sovereign will.t This court, was indeed very dangerous and 
slippery ground. All the subtlety of Moatecatino could not 
enable him to retain bis footing to the last. The most dis- 
tin^uished preacher in Italy was at that time Pamgarola, and 
he had been induced to settle at Ferrara, but not without 
difficulty. He was suddenly banished with injunous vio- 
lence ; and when it was asked for what crime he thus 
suffered, the only one adduced was, that he had negotiated 
respecting promotion with some other court. Neither could 
the changeful, susceptible, and melancholy Tasso at length 
keep his ground there ^ the duke seemed attached to him, 
felt pleasure in listening to him, and often took him to the 
ducal palaces in the country ; nor did he disdain to CH>rrect 
the descriptions of military proceedings that appear in the 
‘^Gerusalerame/’ But after Tasso had shown some inclina- 
tion to enter the service of the Medici, they were never 
cordially friends. The hapless poet left Ferrara; but im- 
pelled by an irresistible longing, he returned, and a few 
reproachful words, uttered in an access of melancholy, 
sufficed to determine the duke to hold the unfortunate man 
imprisoned during seven long years.* 

^ I We here see the whole character of the Italian principality, 

1 as it existed in the fifteenth ceulury : bi5ed on jucliciously- 
^ calculated political relations, it was absolute and unlimited 
I in the power of its internal administration ; surrounded by 
splendour., closely connected with literature, and jealous 
I even of the very appearance of power. Extraordinary aspect 
of human affairs ! The whole power a.ad all tlie resources 
i of a country produce a court,— the centre of the court is the 
I prince; finally, then, the ultimate product of all this gathered 
\ life is the selt-sufficiency of the sovereign. From his position 
5 in the world, the obedience he receives, the respect accorded 
I to him, there results only the sense of his own value, the 
conviction of his own importance. 

Alfonso II. was childless, although ho had been three 

ferent terms from those quoted above. Id a letter to the duke of Urbino, 
he says, [because 1 knew that the duke was natu’*ahy much disposed to 
malignity, and fall of a certain overweening arrogance, which he derives 
from the nobility of his blood, and from the consciousness that he has of 
his own importance, which is in some respects certainly real]. — Lettere, 
D 284. Operc, tom. lx. 188. 

* Serassi, Vita del Tasso, p. 282. 
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times ma.Tried. His whole feeling is expressed in the pecu- 
liar mode of his conduct under these circumstances. 

He had two purposes to secure ; the one was, to prevent 
his subjects from thinking it possible that they could fall off 
from his house; the other, to retain the nomination of a 
successor in his own hands, and to avoid raising up a rival 

*^n B*v*™mber, 1589, he repaired to Loretto, where the sister 
of Sixtus V., Donna Camill a, then was ; he spared neither 
sifts nor promisli to gam her over. He hoped that she 
would procure him permission from the pontiff to name any 
one ot his connections, whom he might peter to be his suc- 
oessor; but tho negotiations had hut just been effectually 
commenced when Sixtus V. expiied. • . • i t 

By a similar expedient— presents to the sisser-m-law of 
the pope, and alacrity in the service of his nephew-^lfonw 
gaiued^access to Gregory XIV. in the 

peicoived hope of success, he proceeded to Rome himself, for 
the more effectual conduct of the neg^iations nM 

que.'.'ioi! was, whether that bull of Pius V., which forbade all 
row investiture of papal fi.* that had lapsed to the feudd 
lord, were applioidus to Ferrara. Alfonso maintemed that it 
was not, because Forrai-a never had lapsed. n 

wei-e too precise, and the congregation decided that the bull 
applied bevond all doubt to Fori-ani. Ali that yet remmiiea 
to be inquired was, whether a pope had not the po'wer to give 
» special detern’ination in a .special case. This the coegroge,- 
tioii did not venlure to say be could not do ; but they 'mded 
tidy (.uiditioii, that tho Necessity must be urgent, and the 
utility clearly obvious.* An important step wi^ uere*>y 
made. It is not improbable that, if expedition had iieeu 
used, and a new investimre at once pppared m thvoui- oi 
some one person then named, the .affair raiglit have eron 
bi'currht to the ead de.sir'*.! ; buv Alfonso would not name hie 
heir ; iieither was ho entirely agreed on this point ■with the 


* Disuacclo Donato : rWhen the utfliry and urgent necessity was 
most evideot, which was dtine to facUitate the way to the 8:gnor Duke’s 
wi^( tt.1 Ca-diwal San Severina now assurer si '?ihat it was he who princi- 
VjntribnTed io frusirate this design, though with groat difficulty, and 
aiuidst violent opposition ; the liope is also dticlared ft) have repented ia 
die end of t’lat quaiitict.tion of cUe bull. 
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Sfrondrati, who wished him to choose the Ma-rquis Filippo 
d*Este, while he preferred his nearer kinsman, Cesare. Time 
passed while these things were in discassion, and Gregory 
also died before any thing had been concluded.* 

Negotiations had, meanwhile, been opened with the im- 
perial court likewise; for though Ferrara was a papal fief, 
Modena and Reggio were fiefs of the empire. The previous 
policy of the duke here did him good service : he was on the 
best terms with the emperor s most influential minister, 
Wolf Rurapf. Rudolf II. accorded him the renewal of his 
investiture ; and even granted him a certain period of time 
within which he was permitted to choose whomever he might 
wish to appoint, as his successor. 

But all the more inflexible was Clement VIII., who had 
now become pope. It seemed to him more for the Catholic 
and ecclesiastical interests to retake possession of a lapsed 
fief than to grant it anew : it was thus too that the holy 
pontifi* Pius V. had decided for such cases. In the year 
1592, Clement proposed in a secret consistory, that the bull 
of Pius should be ratified according to its original tenor, and 
without the addition made by Gregory XI Y . In that form 
it was nccordiugly confirmed. t 

The term granted by the emperor had also elaj^sed ; and 
the duke was compelled to resolve on pcinthig out his 
successor. Alfonso I. had married Ijaura Eustachia, when he 
was advanced in years, and after she had borne him a son. 
From this son descended Don Cesare d’Este, whom, after 
long delay, the duke appointed his successor. But he still 
proceeded with the most cautious secrecy. Without the 
knowledge of any one person, and in a letter written with 
his own hand to the emperor, he completed the nomination ; 
but, at the same time, he entreated his majesty pressingly to 
let no one know what he had done ; not even the ambas- 
sador from Ferrara to the imperial court. He requested 
the emperor to express his approval in no other manner 
* Cronica di Ferrara, MS. of the Albani Libraiy , also affirms that there 
was no doubt of Gregory's intention to do something for Ferrara. He left 
the congregation in a fit of anger, and became ill in consequence. Alfonso 
went to a villa of Cardinal Famese^s, [waiting t!ic event, wheUier the 
life or death of the pope— death ensued — then the duke returned]. See 
Appendix, No. 6% section 3. 
f Dtspaccio Donato, 27 Dec. 1592. 
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than by returning the letter with the imperial signature 

Alfonso desired to hold the supreme authority in his 3mall 
territories undivided to his last breath. He was resolved 
not to see his court turn towards the rising sun. Cesare 
himself received no intimation of the favour prepared for him. 
He was held, on the contrary, under a more rigid rule than 
l)eforei was even restricted, in a certain sense, as to the 
splendour of his appearance (being forbidden to have more than 
three nobles in his train) ; and it was only when the duke s 
life wiis at the lowest ebb, when the physicians had resigned 
their last hope, that Alf(»nso permitted him to be summoned, 
and informed him of his good fortune. The testament was 
opened in presence of the principal inhabitants of the duchy. 
These persons were admonished by the minister to be true to 
the house of Este. The duke told Cesare that he left him the 
fairest dominion in the world ; strong by its military force, 
itG population, and its allies, both in Italy and beyond her 
Hr; its ; from whom he might promise himself help on all 
occasions. This being done, Alfonso II. expired on the 
same day, 27th of October, 1597* 


§ 8. Congu^t of Ferrara, 

Cesare took possession of the imperial fiefe without opposl- 
tjou, and reotived homage even from that of the l>ope. In 
Ferrara he was robed by the magistrate in the ducai mantle, 
and greeted by the people as their sovereign witli joyful 
iUjclamations. 

Ills predecessor had assured liim oi foreign aid, as well rts 
of ibe native strength he would find in hrs now dominions. 

* Relatione di quello ohe e 6uc«''esiio in Ferrara dupe la moi’te del Dn<» 
Aifoio^o (MS. Barber.) : [The duke, within the yeitr ailowed fjr his deci- 
Ji'OP; wrote a letter with his own hand to the emperor, and namrd Don 
t Cesare, praying his imperial majesty earnestly, that in conlirmatioa he 
would merely place his signature ; that he then seal and restore the 

documeiit by means of Count Ercole Bcndiiu^lli, but not contide its im- 
port either til him or to any other person : all which his hqi^ness the 
duke did, that Don Cesare might not be inflated, and that he might not b© 
honoured or courted as their prince by the nobility.] 
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Cesare was very soou placed in a position to put these pro- 
mises to the test. 

Clement remained immovable in his determination to 
resume possession of Ferrara. So many pontiffs had already 
made the attempt, that he believed he should secure himself 
eternal renown by its accomplishment. When intelligence 
was brought him of Alfonso’s death, he declared that he was 
sorry the duke had left no son ; but that the church must have 
her own again. He would not listen to the ambassadors 
of Cesare, and called his taking possession, usurpation. lie 
threatened to place him under the ban of the church, if he did 
not resign the duchy within fourteen days ; and to give the 
grater effect to his words, the pontiff at once prepared to 
take arms. A new loan was raised, and a new monte 
founded, that the money in the castle of St- Angelo might 
remain untouched.* He also despatched his nephew, Car- 
dinal Pietro Aldobrandino, to Ancona, with a staff of ex- 
perienced military commanders, for the purpose of ^thering 
troops. Recruiting parties were sent in all directions, and 
the provinces were burthened with heavy contrihu lions. 

Cesare also seemed at first to be full of spirit.t He 
declared, that he would defend his good riglit to tlie last 
drop of his blood, without fear that either his religion ^»r 
salvation would be endangered by liis doing so. Accord- 
lngly> the fortifications of his strongholds were repaired, the 
militia of the country were put under arms, a body of his 
troops advanced to the frontiers of the papal sbites ; and 
we find an invitation to him to appear in Romagna, where 
the inhabitants were dissatisfied with the papal government, 
and only wanted some fair occasion to overturn it. He had 


* Many affirm, nevertheless, that this did not happen, Imt Bclfino de- 
clares, [though suffering great dearth of money, he got together an army 
of 22,000 foot and 3,000 horse in iittle more than a month, and without 
touching the treasure in the castle, for he desired to preserve tha reputation 
of the church]. See Appendix, No. 70. 

Nicolo Contarini delle Histone Veuetiane, MS.,rtom. i. lib i. : [Cesare 
in the beginning shewed himself very courageous, and wished to defend 
his rights, either because he did not foresee the violence of the struggle^ 
or because the inexperienced, as they shew terror in dangers present, so aru 
they valiant in regard to those that are remote,] The narrative of Cem- 
tarini supplies much exact and impressive inceUigenoe respectii^g this 
oocunrence. 
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also the good fortune to see the neighbouring Italian states 
taking part with him. His brother-in-law, the grand duke 
of Tusoany, declared that he would never abandon his cause. 
The republic of Venice prevented the pope from recruiting m 
Dalmatia, and refused him the arms and other munitions of 
war that he desired to obtain from Brescia. The aggran- 
■lizement of the papal states was a project abhorrent to the 

hearts of all its neighbours. ,1.1 x 

Had the position of Italy been similar to that which she 
had held a hundred years earlier— indefwndent, uimn the 
whole, of foreign influences, and left to Imr own efiorts 
Clement VIII. would probably not have effected more than 
Sixtus tv, had then done ; but those tiroes were gone by ; 
every thing now depended on the general sta,te of itu- 
r-jpe^ relation^ and on the great powers of that period, 

Frauce and Spain. i -r r j 

The inclinations of the Spaniards did not admit of doubt. 
C3s8.ro d'Este relied so implicitly 011 Philip 11 ., that he 
proposed him to the pope as umpire. The king s 
..f Milan declared for Cesare without reserve, and offered 
iiiin Spanish garrisons for his fortresses; but it couid not 
be denied that I’liilip himself, who had all his liie striven 
((• repress commotions in Italy, was reaivlaut to ^ 

roaion for war at liis advanced age, and governed aU his 
proceedings with infinite caution, as did also his aaihassador 

at Rome.* . , . 

So much the more important, under the.se circumstances, 
,,as the decision given by Henry IV. The rcstoi-ation of 
rru...'! CO Catholicism, as wrl! a.a to power, was imme- 
diately followed by the most important consequences to 
Italy It was with the assent and aid of the Iky'®'" 
wiaccs that Henry I V. had secure.! his fortunes ; and they 
did m.r. doubt but thai. he would now prove himselt grateJiil, 
and lake part with them in their difference with the llo y - 
I’he crown of France was. besides, under gre.-t obligation to 
the hoasc of Este, That fiuuily had mivanced more than 

♦ DcifiTio lieticribes the fear that wa-i felt in Iteme *'^5^ 

i Theie \» * w-U-fuonded idea finraly rooted oeug the people there, W 
the bcediotiou bestowed on the kingofhrai.. . has W so great 
to the “CathoUc ” and '.ho Spaniards, that thjy wiU never ‘orget 
ttU HoVinees, tliinhs thii has been clearly shewn in the affair of ferrara.J 
Scf Appendiy , No. 70. 
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3* inillion of scudi to the royal house of Fi*anc/e duriug the 
civil wars ; this sum had never yet been repaid ; and would 
have now sufficed to raise an army such as no pope could 
have hoped to withstand. 

These, however, were not the considerations by which 
Henry IV. was influenced. He knew that, notwitlistanding 
his conversion to Catholicism, he should still be often obliged 
to do many things that could not fail to displease the Roman 
court. In the affair of Ferrara, he saw nothing more thai» 
an opportunity for causing these things to be forgotten, and 
for once more raising the lilies, as his statesmen expressed it, 
at the court of Rome. Without hesitation or delay, there- 
fore, he sent assurances to the Holy Father of assistance from 
France. He declared himself not only ready to lead an 
army across the Alps whenever the pope should desire it ; 
but, even if need were, to appear in person, with all his 
force, for the defence of the pontiff. 

It was by this declaration that the matter was decided. The 
lioman court, already sensible to the many embarrassments 
preparing for it, by the unfriendly dispositions of its neigh- 
bours, and the open resistance of Ferrara, now breathed again. 

I cannot express,’* writes Ossat to the king, what good- 
will, praise, and blessing your majesty has obtained for your 
offer.'* He assures his master that, if his promise be fulfilled, 
he will assume a position similar to that held in the (ffiurch 
by Pepin and Charlemagne. On his part, the pope now made 
immediate preparation for the formal excommunication of his 
opponent. 

So much the more were the princes alarmed and surprised ; 
they complained of black ingratitude, and lost all courage for 
supporting Cesare d'Este, which they would otherwise doubt- 
less have done, either openly or in so»jret, with their whole 
powers. 

These things produced an immediate effect on Ferrara. 
The rigid government of Alfonso had of necessity caused 
many to feel dissatisfied- Cesare was new to the duties of 
sovereignty, without effectual talent, and wholly inexperienced. 
He had formed no personal acquaintance even with the mem«^ 
bers of bis council, until bolding his first sitting as their sove- 
reign.* His older friends, those who know him, and in whom 

* Niccolo Contarim : [Cesare retired to consult bis mioisters, of whom 
many, because of the retirement in which he had lived (foi so did he 
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iio felt confidence, were despatched to different courts, so that 
he had no one near him on whom he could firmly rely, or 
with whom he could hold confidential communication. He 
could not fail to make false steps. From the highest ciass 
downwards there prevailed a feeling of insecurity ; such as 
frequently precedes approaching ruin. The more important 
personages, those who possessed a 

country, already liegan to calculate the a/lvant^es that might 
accrue from a change, and niiwlc advances towards the wn- 
clusiou of a secret compact with the pontiff. Antonio Mon- 
tiv;atino proceeded to Rome for that purpose ; but the most , 
vrievous and most unfortunate circumstance was, that Uiswn- 
Lns arose in the house of Esto itself, Lucreaa had | 
detested the father of Cesarc; she hated himself no l^ess, and , 
would not consent to be his subject. Sue herself, the sister | 
ot the duke just departed, made no difficulty of entering into 
an alliance with Clement Vlll. and Cardinal Aldobrandino. 

'Vhe pope had meanwhile completed the act of excommuni- 
cation. Ou the 22iid of December, 1597, he went m ^1 the 
uorap of a solemn procession to St. Peter’s, and pended wit 
ii:s immediate attendants to the loggia of the church ; a car- 
.imaJ read the bull before the people. Don Ce^ie uEste 
^ras therein declared an enemy to the church, guil y o rea 
won, fallen under the greater cen.sures and under the sentence 
of malediction . his subjects were freed from their t»th of al.e- 
triance, and his officers were admonished to quit his .«rvice. 
After the hull had been read, the pope, assuming a look ol 
au^er, tliiew a large burning taper on the grom'd m the 
piMxa beneath him. Trumpet.'^ and drums pealed forth, can- 
non were fired, and the roar of the populace rose abc-ve aU. 

Circumstances were so arranged, that thie exconiaiurii>»tioD 
i(e'’.esBarily produced i",s full effect, A copy of the but was 

onioir., who held command), were unknown to him except by 
tas id^capaWe ol' arrivmg it any resolution of himsoif, 
settled lu his thoughts, because those who advised lum full of 
own orivate ruirposes and of their hopes from Rome, which court 

llipy looked', and by whose promises their loyaliiv had been previously 
Sf/cted 1 Ohsat also, {Lettres, i. 495,) asserts the mam source cl hia 
misfortunes t » have been [the littie fidelity fouuu even among his coun- 
who ID parcbecauseof his irresolution, and p^tly to gam pensions 
other benefits from the ebunth, hoped and feared more from the lioly 
«ee than frem him> and so turned towards the popej. 
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<arned into Ferrara by one of her own inhabitantA,* who had 
It sewed into his clothes and delivered it tc the bishop. On the 
Mowing day, the 31st of December, 1597, a canon of the 
ca edral was to he interred. The church was hung with black, 
Md the people had assembled to hear the funeral sermon, 
bishop ascended tho pulpit and began to speak of death. 

«ut much worse,” he suddenly exclaimed, “ than the death 
of the body, is the perdition of the soul which now threatens 
us ^1. He wased speaking and commanded the bull to be 
read aloud. In this document, all who would not separate 
themselves from Don Cesaro were menaced with being “cut 
i withered branches from the tree of spiritual life.” 

This being done, the bull was fixed on the church door, the 
people filled the place with sighs and lamentations, and dis- 
I may seized the whole city. 

Don Cesaie w^ not the man to appease a commotion of 
this char^ter. He had been advised to enlist Swiss and 
Hermans for his aefence, but could not summon resolution to 
do so. He would not have Catholics, because they were ad- 
herents of the pope : still less would he take Protestants, 
because they were heretics. “ Just as if he had any thing to 
do, says Nicolo Contarmi, “ with exercising the ofiice of 
mi inquisitor. ' He now asked his confessor what he was to do. 
Xhis was a Jesuit, Benedetto Palma. He recommended Don 
Ccisare to submit. 

Het was now in so difiicult a position that, in order tc pre- 


his way by declaring that he liied there, and had 
I K Bolo^a (though he had indeed just arrived from that 

and had dismounted from his horse at a short distance from the gate) 
Discoursing with the soldiers, he seated himself among tl.em ; at last l>cUng 

th^hnll -mm the bishop 

queUo ?hr & archbishop of Bologna.]- Relatione I 


f ® hH hope wiU often commit himself 

rather to the guidance of his enemy than to the direction of a friend, 
so Cesare now went to seek the duchess of Urbino, .and to her, whom he 
r^ftTiT i^ V® «oo<Jmteliigence with Cardinal Aldobrandino, he re. 
mitted all his fortunes. She accepted the office gladly ; having airived at 
the point that from the first she had desired : with a great train, as if m 
by the Marchese Bentivoglio, commandant of 
the duke s forces, she performed her voyage.] He considers Lucreria 
n thoughts ; she was long the hh^sI bitter eaemy 

ot Dou Cesare. though she pretended the contrary] . 
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se«t thw submission under fuTOurablo oonditions, he wm 
obliged to have recourse to the person whom he knew to be his 
most violent enemy. To secure a tolerable retread he was 
compelled to avail himself of the secret, and in a certain sen^ 
trea^mible connection, into which Liimaia had mitered wrth 
Commissioned by the duke, Lucrezia therefore 
t<,ok herself, abating nothing of her accustomed splendour, to 

'^l^Tmbieients^of Cesare constantly affirmed that she might 
have obtained better conditions for him ; but won over by he 
promise of Bertiuoro, which she was to hold 
title of its duchess, and personally attracted by the young 

aid cLver cardinal, she ag^ed to aU that was required Irom 

her. On the 12th of January, 1598, the treaty was drawn ^ 
ao. by virlee of which Don Ctesar resigned his nghta to Fer- 
rara. Comacchio, and his portion of Romagna, m return for . 
which he was to be released from the ban of the church. 1 ^ ^ 
5iad flattered himself that he should at least save something, and ; 
Mt that to be so completely despoiled was indeed very hard. , 
He once more called together the principal magistrates of the 
e,rty. tho council of eldera (Giudico de Savj), witn some few , 
nobles and men of the law (doctoren), to '"f "'X 

They him no consolation ; each was already thinkin^^ y 
of the means by which he might best secure his own posi- 
tion with the now power that was expected. In aU quai^is 
Xiaen were already emulating each other in eagerness 
down tlie anus of t!m house of Este, and to drive out the r 
officers. For tlio prince nothing further remained but to 
dgn the deed of his expulsion, and depart from the mhcntance 

:d his fathers. ^ 

And thus did the hoisse of Ei:te lose Ferrant. Hio archives, 
TUiisoem, library, and a part of tho ai tillery, which Aifony> 
had cast with his own hand, were remov^od to Modena ; ail 
Ijesides wa€ lost. The >yidow’ of Alfonso earned awav ^ 
property in fJty waggons. The sister of the hotter, niarned la 
France, assmued to herself the claims of ficv fami -y to that ^ 
cmwni ; but the most, unexpected result was that witnessed n | 
ihe care of l.uorezia. No time was al1o«red her for taking > 
poascssiot. of her duchy. On the 12tl. ol Jebruary, exactly | 
- me isiontb after she had concluded the i.reaty just described, ; 
I she expired. When her testament was opened, it was lound. 
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that the very man who had driven her family from their ancient 
possessions. Cardinal Aldobrandino, was constituted heir to 
her wealth — universal legatee. She had even made over to 
him her claims, which were now to be contested with Cesare 
himself. It would seem that she had desired to bequeath to 
her ancient enemy an opponent who might embitter his whole 
life. There is something fiend-like in this woman, who 
appears to have found pleasure and satisfaction in securing 
the destruction of her house. 


And now the ducal sovereignty was superseded by that of 
the ecclesiastical states. On the 8th of May the pope him- 
self entered Ferrara. He desired immediately to enjoy thti 
sight of his new conquest, and to bind it by suitable institu- 
tions to the church. 

. with clemency and acts of grace. Ecclesiastical 

dignities were conferred on several among the leading men of 
Ferrara.^ Cardinals* hats, bishoprics, and auditorships were 
liberally distributed. Among those promoted was the young 
Bentiv’oglio, who was made private chamberktin to the pope. 
The power of the dukes had been founded on their possession 
of municipal privileges ; the pope now resolved to restore to 
the citizens their ancient rights. He formed a council (con- 
seglio) from the three classes, giving twenty-seven .seats in it 
to the grpater nobles, fifty-five to the inferior nobility and 
principal citizens, and eighteen to the guilds of the trades. 
These rights were carefully distinguished. Those of the first 
class were most important ; but to balance this advantage 
came the fact, that their nomina.tion depended for the most 
part on the will of the pope. To this conseglio** Clement now 
entrusted the duty of providing for the due supply of tlie lueaus 
of life to the city, the regulation of the rivers, the appointment 
and mayors (podestas), and even the nomination to 
chairs in the university. AD these were rights lliat the duke 
had jealously reservetl to himself, and these changes were the 
commencement, a.i will be obvious, of a new order of things. 
Attention was also given to the welfare of the lower classes^ 

* Contarini : [To Beyilacqna, who had great j^jower, the Latin pathar- 
^ate of Constantinople was given, Saciato was created auditor of the 

Rota, and Abbacies were bestowed on others ] 
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The severity of the fiseal arrangements wfw materially modi- 

thole ad^ntageous measures were not 
eases Even the papal government was not wholly formed of 
Sencyand mildnLs." The nobles were s^n d.ssat.sded 
with tl/ iudicial administration of ecclesiasti^l offi^rs. The 

• Qi‘^‘‘riiidice de’ Savi” Me ntecatino, found the restnc- 

prmcipal office insufferable, and sent 

drclSc il,.t Pop. 

hitnself in his new conquest by the pection of a fortress 
The representations made by the inhabitants for the preven- 
S r 7 S purpose, though most earnest and imploring, were 
tior. ot Hi p D”cci^lv one of the most populous parts 

""The city that was selected for the citadel ;t whole strata 
TeJe rrmoved, together with churches ^ 

the summer residences of the duke and 

IIT t ^or^mttin sHachment to the hereditary line oi princes 
iturned. All those who had belonged to the court rotir^ o 
Ulodena : and Ferrara, which had never been pa icu y 
animated, became more than ever -lesolate. , , 

But it was not possible that all 
../mrt shou'd do so. There is yet remaining a Mb. ctomicle 
by L old' servant of the ducal house, in which he ao»A forth 
iL t.roceedings of Alfonso’s court with great complaceu^. 
iT Jlea;^nres,its concerts, its sermons-^l are enumerat^. 
But now '■ he says in conclusion, ali this has pass y, 

„ “ Lm’;. »o Jgc. .. d.k. 1. F.™™; 

prhicOi'Ses, no concerts ar.d no conce rt givers , J F nrloiwl 
^dorv of this world; for others, the world '^ay J ki 
pleasant by changes, but r.otfoi me, who ain loft behind, alone, 
aged, fraii; and i«)or. Nevertheless, <jod lie prao>e 1. + 

♦ jtoiti. 1598. [The nope thinks of bnikiin* « 

t D'speccm Boloen'a, because of o/ iiscontent dispUyed by 

on toe ude next Bologna, w ministers of jusUce. 
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§ 9. Commotions among the Jesuits. 

The great and fortunate results obtained by Clement VIII. 
from acting in harmony with the policy of France were 
manifestly calculated to bind him more and more closely to 
its interests. He now fwmd the advantage of having con- 
ducted himself with so much caution in the afiairs of the 
League ; of his having opposed no obstacle to the develop- 
ment of events in France, and of having resolved, though it 
were but at the last moment, to grant the desired absolution. 
The war now proceeding on the frontiers of France and the 
Netherlands awakened as lively an interest in Fome as 
though the cause had been their own, and all were decidedly 
^ on the French side. When the Spaniards succeeded in the 
^ conquest of Calais and Amiens, a dissatisfaction was produced 
at the court of Home, such as, according to Ossat, “ could mt 
be described ; an extremity of sorrow, shame, and indig- 
nation.'** Delfino tells us, that the pope and his nephews 
feared, lest the Spaniards should avenge on them the disap- 
pointment which Philip of Spain h^l endured in regard to 
the absolutiomt Fortunately, Henry I Y. soon retrieved his 
endangered reputation by the reconquest of Amiens. 

Not that people at Rome had begun to feel any affection 
for those whom they had formerly coiabated. The measures 
taken by those chiefs of the clergy, who had been the lirst to 
attach themselves to Henry, and had founded the opposition 
party previously described, had never been forgotten ; pro- 
motion was much more readily accorded to the adherents of 
the League, when they returned voluntarily—that is, when 
they were precisely in the same condition as the Curia 
itself. But there soon arose a Catholic party, even among 
j the adherents of the king ; (for the opinions of men, how- 
j ever nearly they may approximate, yet manifest varieties of 
‘ disposition,) whose determination it was to evince the most 
change then- plans is agreeable, but not for me, who have remained with- 
out a master ; old, deprived of all my teeth and poor, yet let God be 
praised — (Laudetur Deus).] 

* Ossat aVilleroy, 14 May, 15%; 20 April, 1597 : [The dangers of 
Marseilles caused great alarm to the pope and his nephews ; the losses of 
Calais and A miens grieved them sorely, and the rather because worse 
things were reported; they dreaded lest, on the decline of the Frradi 
importance, the Spaniards should avenge themselves for the absolution ; 
therefore it is that Rome rcioices in the prosperity of France.] 
f See Appendix, No. 70. 
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rigid Catholicism, because they desired above all things to 
maintain a good understanding with the court of Rome, To 
this party the pontift* especially attached himself, hoping tc 
reconcile all the differences still existing between the French 
and Roman interests ; he desired and endeavoured above all 
to accomplish the restoration of the Jesuits, who, as we have 
related, had been driven out of France, and thus to secure a 
wider field for the extension of the Romish doctrines, not- 
withstanding the adverse disposition manifested in France, and 
in defiance of its influence. 

In this design Clement was aided by a commotion in the 
Society of Jesus itself, and which, though taking its rise 
within the order, had yet close analogy with the change of 
the general tendencies in the Roman court. 

So strangely are the affairs of this world sometimes com- 
pbeated, that at the moment when the connection of the 
Jesuits with Spain was charged against them by the university 
of Paris, as their heaviest crime ; when it was assorted and 
Ijelioved in France that every Jesuit was bound l>y a fifth vow 
to devote himself co Spain and to pray daily forking Philip;^ 
at that very moment the comj)any was enduring the most 
violent assaults in Spain itself ; first from discontented mem- 
bers of its own body, then from the Inquisition, next from 
a:t other ev'clesiastical order, and finally from tlm king himself. 

This was a turn of aflairs that had" its origin in more than 
one cause, but of which the immediate occasion was as fellows. 

At the first establisfuncnt of the order, tlio elder and 
ftlrcaflv educated men , who had just entered it, were for the 
mo: I part Spaniards; the ‘members joining it from other 
iiHi’ons were chiefly young men, whose characters had yet tc 
be formed. It followed naturally that the government of the 
society was, for the first ten \ears, almo>l entirely in Spanish 
hands. Tho first general congregation was comptsed of 
twenty five members, eighteen of whom were Spaniards. t 
The first three generals belonged to the same uat’oe. After 
the death of the third, Borgia, in the year 1573; it once 
Tuorc a Spaniard, Polanco, w ho ha<l the best prospect of election. 

* ‘‘Pro nostro rego Philippo.’^ 

t Sakodfiiius, vii. 99. In the second general ccUigrdgation the dispro* 
YH>rtioii wm decreased, though not to any great ei^teut. Of thirty*atae 
ioembers, twenty-four were Spaniards, See Appendii, No. 93. 
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It was however manifest, that his eleva.tiou ■would not 
have been regarded favourably, even in Spain itself. Thera 
were many new converts in the society, who were Christian- 
ized Jews. Polanco also belonged to this class, anu i* 
not thought desirable that the supreme authority in a body 
so powerful, and so monarchically constituted, should be con- 
fided to such hands.* Pope Gregory XIV., ■who had 
received certain intimations on this subject, considered a 
change to be expedient on other grounds also. When a 
deputation presented itself before him from the congreption 
assembled to elect their general, Gregory inquired ho'w 
many votes were possessed by each nation ; the reply sliowo 
that Spain held more than all the others put topther. Ho 
then asked from which nation the generals of the order had 
hitherto been taken. He was told that there had been three, 
alJ Spaniards. It will be just, then,'* replied Gregory, ^ that 
for once you should choose one from among the other nations. 
He even proposed a candidate for their election. 

The Jesuits opposed themselves for a moment to this sug- 
gestion, as a violation of their privileges, but conciuded by 
electing the very man proposed by the pontiff. This was 
Eberhard Mercnrianus. 

A material change was at once perceived, as tne conse- 
quence of this choice. Mercurianus, a weak and irresolute 
man, resigned the government of affairs, first indeed to a 
Spaniard again, but afterwards to a Frencbman, his official 
admonit^r; factions were formed, one expelling the other 
from the offices of importance, and the ruling powers of the 
Order now began to meet occasional resistance from its 
subordinate members. 

But a circumstance of much higher moment was, that on 
the next vacancy — >n the year 1581 — this office was con- 
ferred on Claudii^ JLcquayi^^^ Neapolitan, belonging to a 
house previou^y attached to the French party, a man of 
great energy, and only thirty-oight years old. 

The Spaniards then thought they perceived that their 
nation, by which the society had lieen founded and guided on 
its early path, was now to be for ever excluded from the 


* Sacchinus, Historia Societatia Je«u, pars iv. t sive Everwdus, lib. i. : 
IThe origin of these movements was twofold ; national nv^ies, and th« 
hatred of new converts felt by the Spaniards.] See Appendix, No. 93. 
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generalship. Thereupon they became discontented and re- 
fractory,* and conceived the design of making themselves lees 
dependent on Rome, either by the appointment of a com- 
irisBary -general for the Spanish provinces, or by whatever 
other expedient might secure the desired result. A cquaviv a, 
on the other hand, was not disposed to concede tEoMnairest 
portion of that authority accorded to him by the letter of the 
constitution. For the purpose of restraining the disaffectcil, 
he set over them superiors on whose devotion to himself he 
could rely ; — ^young men, whose opinions as well as age were 
more in harmony with his own,f and also, perhaps, as was 
afiirmed, certain members of inferior merit— <*x)adjntors, who 
were not invested with all the privileges of the order, and 
w ho therefore depended, one and all, on the protection of the 
general,— they were, besides, Neapolitans^ and his countrymen. 

The aged, learned, and experienced fathers {pntres) thus 
saw themselves excluded, not from the supreme dignity only, 
hui also from the official appointments of the provinces. 
Acquaviva declared that their own defects were to blame for 

^ Mariana ; Dlscurso d?. ias Enfermedades de la Compania : [The 
Spanish nation is pei-suaded that it is to be for ever deprived of the 
^generalship ; and this belief, whether true or false, cannot but occasion 
displeasure and disunion ; and all the more, because this nation founded 
file cdu' pany, upheld it, directed it, atul even sustained it for a long time 
firom its own substance.] See Appendix, No. Ud. 

t Maiiami, c. xii. ; “ Ponen en los gobiemos homes mozos . . . porque 
son uias entremetidos saben lamer a sus tiempos.*' [They place mere 
bovs in the government, because they are more enterprising, and are 
lUMe easily bent to tlie necessities of the times.] 

M e have here, in addition to Mariana, the memorials presented 
tv Clement V^III., which arc also of moment. They are printed in the 
Tuba magnum clangens sonum ad Clementem XI., p. : ** Videmus 
cue niagno detrimento religi<»nis iiostrie et scandalo mundi quod gencralis 
nubt) liwlnta ratione nec antiquitatis ner laberum nec meritormn fault 
qiios vrh super ores et nt plurimum juvenes et nevicios, qui sine ullia 
mentis et sipe uUa n xppdentia cum maxima arrogantia priesunt senioribns : 

et denique genrralis. quia homo est, habet etiam suor affectus par- 
ticularei;, . . . et quia est Neapolitanus, melioris ctindiiion.s aunt Neapo’i- 
tani. ' [We see how the general, to the great dctrinicnt of oui religion, 
and the scandal of the world, has no regard to age, merit, or service, 
but appoints whom he pleases as superiors ; for the most part, young 
mm and novices, who, without any merit or t.xperience, preside with 
greiit arrogance over the^r seniors ... and, the general, bemg a 

man, has also his private affections ; and, because U is a Neapolitan, the 
Neapolitan# w*e in the best condition.] 
roL. II. ^ 
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this ; one was choleric, another melancholy. Naturally, says 
Mariana, distinguished men are like others — liable to bo 
afflicted with some defect. But the true cause was, that 
Acquaviva feared these fathers, and desired more pliant tools 
for the execution of his commands. Men have generally a 
particular satisfaction in the active part accorded to them in 
public affairs, and will at least not quietly suffer themselves 
to be forcibly expelled from their possession. Jealousies and 
disputes arose in all the colleges; the new superiors were 
received with silent animosity ; they could carry out no 
measure of essential importance, and were but too happy 
when they could make their way without troubles and commo- 
tions. They had, nevertheless, the power of avenging them- 
selves, and they in then* turn conferred the subordinate offlees 
exclusively on their personal adherents (for they could not 
long fail to secure adherents, the monarchical constitution of 
the order, and the ambition of its members considered). Of 
the more unmanageable among their opponents they freed 
themselves by transferring them to other provinces ; and this 
they took care to do, precisely wlien some deliberation of 
importance was impending. Thus a system of personal 
offences and retabations was established ; every member had 
the right of pointing out whatever defects he perceived in 
iMiother,— nay, it was imposed on him as a duty to do so, — 
a regulation thsbt might not be without some utility in the 
comparative innocence of a small association, but which ha*! 
now become a system of the most abominable espionage and 
talebearing. It was made the instrument of concealed 
ambition, and of hatred wearing the appearance of friend- 
ship. Were any one to read over tlie records of liome,'* 
says Mariana, he would perhaps not find a single upright 
man, at least, among us who are at a distance universal 
distrust prevailed ; there was none that would have uttered 
his thoughts without reserve, even to his own brother. 

These disorders were increased by the fact that Acquaviva 
could not be induced to leave Eome for the purpose of visiting 
the provinces, as Laines^ and Borgia had done. This was 
excused by the declaration, that it was advantageous to have 
the statement of affairs in writing, and in an unbroken 
series, without the interruption proceeding from the contin- 
gencies of a journey. Bat the immediate consequence cer- 
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tainly was, that the ‘‘provincials/' through whose hands 
the whole of the correspondence, acc^uired a still 
iirther increase of independence. It was useless to complain 
of them, since they could easily foresee and provide against 
all complaints in such a manner as to render them nugatory, 
and this the more certainly, because Acquaviva was always 
di;Sposed to hivour their side. Their places might be fairly 
considered secured to Uiem for life. 

Under these circumstances, the older Jesuits in Spain be« 
came convinced that a state of things, which they felt to be a 
tyn^nny, would never be changed or amended by efforts con- 
fined within the limits of the society; they consequently 
resolved to look around for help from those beyond its 
iniluence. 

They first had recourse to the national spiritual authority 
&i their own coantry — the Inquisition. A great number of 
offences were reserved, as is well known, to the jurisdictiou 
of the inquisition. One of the discontented Jesuits, impelled, 
as he affirmed, by a scruple of conscience, accused his order of 
concealing, and even remitting, transgressions of the kind so 
re»siervcHi, when the criminal was one of their society. The 
Inquisition immediately caused the Provincial implicated, 
together with his most active aa^ociatea, to be arrested.* 
< itht^r accusations being made in consequence of these arrested 
the Inquisition commanded that the statutes of the order should 
be placed before it, and proceeded to make further seizures of 
IHJtics ac?cnsed. The CAcitement occasioned by these things 
among the orthodox Spaniards was all the more violent, from 
th^ht being unacquainted with the ca^ise of these arrests, and 
frf^m the prevalence of an opinion, that tlto Jesuits were 
seized on account of some heresy. 

The 3 nqaisition was, however, comjietent to infiict a puuisli- 
ment on the criminal onl jr ; it could not prea<sribe chfi nges in 
the regulatioufi of the socjicty. When the affair, therefore, had 
pwe^^ded thus far, thci discontented members appiic'l to the 
king also, assailing him with long memorials, whei’Ci!! they 
<!omphiined of the defects in theii constitution. The character 

^ $ao(^hmas. psrN v. lib. vi. n. 85 : Quidam c coivfeBsariis, sen vere 
Mho, doiatus ad proidccialem turn Castelliej 4ntomum Maroenium ; 
frit df tetitata poeUw per sicras confessioncs pvidi<iitia, quod enmes 
in Hispuiia sacronim quRsitorum jndicio rcservabatur /* 

u 2 
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of this constitution had never been agreeable to Philip II. , 
he used to say that he could see through all the other ord^, 
but that the order of Jesuits he could not understand. He 
seemed to be startled and struck by the representations laid 
before him of the abuses resulting from absolute power, and 
the disorders attendant on secret accusations. Amidst all 
the demands made on his time by that great European con- 
flict in which he was engaged, Philip yet found means to 
bestow attention on this affair also. He at once commanded 
Manrique, bishop of Carthagena, to subject the order to a 
visitation, with particular reference to these points. 

It will be remarked that this was an attack affecting the 
character of the institution, and that of its chief himself ; it 
received increased importance from the fact of ite originating 
in that country whence the society had drawn its existence, 
and where it had first taken a firm position. ^ ^ 

Acquaviva did not suffer himself to quail before it. Ho 
was a man who concealed an inflexible intrepidity of character 
beneath extreme gentleness and amenity of manner ; of a 
disposition similar to that of Clement VIII., and, indeed, of 
many eminent men of that day ; above all things deliberate, 
moderate, patient, and taciturn. He would never permit 
himself to pronounce a positive judgment ; he would not 
even suffer one to be pronounced in his presence ; least of 
all, when it concerned an entire nation. His secretaries 
were expressly commanded to avoid every offensive or 
bitter word. He loved piety, even in its external forms. 
At the altar his deportment expressed profound enjoyment 
of tlie service ; yet he was averse to every thing that tende*I 
towards enthusiasm or fanaticism. He refused to allow an 
> - exposition of the Song of Solomon to be printed, because 
he found offence in the expressions which appeared to hover 
on the confines separating spiritual from material love. Even 
when uttering censures he won affection ; rendering mani- 
fest the superiority of calmness : ho reconducted the erring 
into the paths of right by pure reason and clear argument. 
Youth clung to him with enthusiastic attachnujit. One 
must needs love him,” writes Maximilian of Bavaria^ from 
Borne, to hie father, if one do but look at him.” These 
qualities ; his unwearied activity, distinguished birth, and 
the constantly increasing importance of his order, secured 
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liiia a veiy eminent position in Rome. If Lis antagonists 
Lad gained over the national authorities in Spain, he had 
the court of Rome on his side. With that court he had 
been familiar from his jouth up. He was chamberlain when 
he entered the order ; and he W the power of managing it 
with that mastery, which is deri /ed from native talent, and 
perfected by long practice.* 

The character of Sixtus V.t made it particularly easy for 
Acquaviva to excite the antipathies of that pontiff against 
the proceedings of the Spaniards. Pope Sixtus had formed 
the hope, as we know, of rendering Rome, more decidedly 
than it ever yet was, the metropolis of Christendom. Acqna- 
viva assured him, that the object really laboured for in 
Spain was no other than increased independence of Rome. 
Pope Sixtus hated nothing so much as illegitimate birth; 
and Acquaviva caused him to be informed that Manrique, 
the bishop selected as Visitator" of the Jesuits, w^as ille- 
gitimate. These were reasons sufficient to make Sixtus reeal 
the a*3s*?nt he had already given to the \nsitation. He even sum- 
nioned the case of the provincial before the tribunals of Rome. 
From his succe-^fior, Oregory XIV., the general succeeded 
in obtaining a formal confirmation of the rule of the order. 

But Ills antagonists also were unyielding and crafty. 
They perceived that the geiieiul muct 1)0 attacked in thi?^ 
court of Rome itself. They availed them&ches of his mo- 
mentary absence. Acquaviva had been chMrge<l with the 
arrangement of a difference between Mantua and Parma^ 
t ) win Clement VIII. to their wishes. In the summer ot 
i at the request cf the Spanish Jesuits and Philip II. . 
but without the knowledge of Acquaviva, the pontiff com- 
Uianded that a general congregation should he held. 

Astonished and alaniicd, Ac<[uaviva hastened back. To 
the generals of the JesnUs these “ Congregations” were no 
lesfr inconvement tVian were the Convocations ^^*f the Church 
to the popes ; and if his predecessors were anxious to avoid, 
them, how much more ^ ause had A<*quaviv:i, against wl.om 
th^vre prevailed so active an enmity ! But he was soon con- 
TinceJ that tie arrangement was irrev al le he th(?refor^^ 

* EarrhiTius, and sor mt‘re particularly Juveitcius, Hiat. Soc^ Jam, 
quiutic tt'mus poster tor, xi. 21, and xxv. 33 — 41. 

t See Appendix, section 4, Nos. 49 to 56. 

■; In a ConsvUta del Tadre Cl. Acquoxiva coi suoi Padri as&iiteati, MS. 
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resumed his composure aud said, ‘‘We ai^e obedient sons; 
let the will of the holy father be done.” He then hastened 
to take his measures. 

He contriyed to obtain extensire influence over the elec- 
tions, and was so fortunate as to see many of his most for- 
mdable adversaries, Mariana, for example, rejected, even 
in Spain. 

When the congregation was assembled, he did not wait to 
be attacked. In the very first sitting he declared that he 
had had the misfortune to displease some of his brethren ; 
and, therefbre, begged that his conduct might bo investigated 
before any other business was entered on. A commission 
was thereupon appointed, and charges were formally made; 
but it was impossible to convict him of violating any positive 
law : he was much too prudent to expose himself to such an 
accusation, and was triumphantly acquitted. 

Having thus secured himself personally, he joined the 
assembly in its investigation of the proposals regarding the 
general aifairs of the institute. 

Philip of Spain had demanded some changes, and had 
recommended others for consideration. On two things he 
insisted : the resignation of certain papal privileges ; those of 
reading forbidden books, for example, and of granting ab- 
solution for the crime of heresy ; and a Jaw, by virtue of 
which every novice who entered the order should surrender 
whatever patrimonial rights he might possess, and should 
even resign all his benefices. These were matters in regard 
to which the order came into collision with the Inquisition 
and the civil government. After some hesitation, the de- 
mands of the king were complied with, and principally 
through the iufiuence of Acquaviva himself. 

of the Corsini Idbrary, n. 1055, which gives, upon the whole, a faithful 
ration of these internal dissensions, and is, in general, strictly in accord 
with Mariana. Acquaviva is presented as rendering the following account 
of a conversation held by himself with the pope : [His holiness said, that 
I was not sufficiently well informed on s>abjects of rnligion ; that I had 
been deceived by false accusers, and had proved myself too credulous,^ 
Among the causes by which a congregation was rendered necessary, the 
following were specified : [Because many excellent and able men, ]:^iQg 
but slightly known to the generals, have never any share in the govern- 
ment ; but, by coming to Rome, to attend the congregations, they wo 7 ild 
become better known, and might thus more easily ai quire a part in the 
said government; so that this should not continue to be edmost entirely 
restricted to a few persons,] 
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But the points recommended by Philip for consideration 
were of much higher moment. First of all came the ques- 
tions, whether the authority of the superiors should not be 
limited to a certain period ; and whether a general congrega- 
tion should not be held at certain fixed interralB ? The 
very essence and being of the institute, the rights of absolute 
ao^^ereignty, were here hroughi into question. Acquaviva 
was not 071 this o«icasion disposed to comply. After an 
animated discussion, the congregation rejected these pro- 
positions of Piiiiip ; hut the pope, also, was convinced of 
their necessity. What had been refused to the king was 
now commanded by the pope. By the plenitude of his 
apostolic power, he detennined and ordained that the su- 
periors and rectors should bo changed every third year ; and 
at the expiration of every sixth year, a general con- 
gregation should bo assembled.* 

It is, indeed, true that the execution of these ordinances did 
not cflbct so much as had been hoped from them. The con- 
gregatiou could be won over, and, though the rectors were 
chaiiged, yet they were selected out of so narrow a circle, 
ihjtt fho same men were soon returneil to .their appointments. 
It was, nevertheless, a very serious blow to the society, that it 
had been compelled, by internal revolt au<l interference from 
vithoui, to a change in its statutes. 

And there was already a new stonn arising from the same 
qmwtcr. 

their first establishment, the Jesuits had assented to the ‘ 
doeU'iual system of the Tliomis^. Ignatius himself liad ex- \ 
prcA'ly erxforced on his disciples the tenets propounded by the 
angelic doctor (Doctor Angel icus). 

But they very soon became persuaded that with these * 
(loctriues they c(»uld not perfectly atUiu their oiul in tiior 
contest with the Protestants. They wished to bo inde- 
pendeuc in their tenets as well as in their live;;. It was 
mortifying to tlio Jc^auits to follow ni the tmln of the 
Dottiinicans, to whom 6t. Thomas had belonged, and who 
were regarde«l as the ratunil expositois of his opinions. 
After thi^y had iiiready given so many inti j iations of these 

* JureficiusJ furiiishes c. circumr.tantial notice lis to these things in his 
first book, which he the eleventh, “ Socieutis domesticis motibus 
und it ftom then, that 1 derive the account given in the text. 
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^ews and feelings, that allusion had occasionally been made 
m the Inquisition to the free mode of thinking perceptiWe 

V^”®15S4 came forward in the 

j affirmed that bt. Thomas was, indeed an 
highest approbation; but that it would 
^ei^in Jlf ^ compelled to follow his foot-- 

So^. ®“ T a free 

ki ®u 11* many ancient doctrines had been more firmly 
published by recent theologians, who ha,i brought forwarJ 

wk 7 hp!T^*'®“™Tik’ admimbly in the conflict 

the^ doctor.’ ’* permitted to follow 

, This was amply sufficient to occasion powerful excitement 

mofnart'^h'*’® A^® ®^ eecupied, for the 

most pMt, by Dominicans. The “ Order of Studies” was 

bJok^ th*e^-^ 5 ® ^Wt®®S P'^^^^Pt^eus, and dangerous 

the system of the Thomists was soon afterwajds positively 

f r^®’® theology, Catholic and Protestant, 

the disputes respecting grace and merits, free-will and pre- 
-.le?tmation, were still the most important hud exciting; Sev 
continually i^upted the minds and employed the LrniZ 

t^[n!^^?c l“^®’ ? secured to that severe doc- 

’ ®^ particular decree of God, according to 
which some were predestined to eternal blessedness Ld 
others to everlasting damnation.” The I.utlierans, with thei.- 
milder views, were here at disadvantage, and lost ground, now 

^ *^Lainez himself was suspected by the Spanish InquisiPon-Liorente. 

P ^ • rWiis t.ongregationum de aoxiliis divinse gratise, 

th<^ i^rsnSai^^nf/? «™«>rship, it was declared by 

most dangerous rash TnA ^'^quisition) that it was the 

similar s^iert • and that^ •7':?*®“* ever appeared on a 

iniurv and ^ winAvr r u ^ ^ precepts were put in practice, great 
mp“fe0 ^ ‘bstnrbances would U occasioned to the ChriftUn 
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m one place and now in another. A different tendency of 
opinions was manifested on the Catholic side. Whenever 
there was the slightest disposition shewn to the very mildest 
form of Protestant belief., or even to a more rigid construc- 
tion of 8t. Augustine^s Expositions, jis, for example, in the 
case of Bajas at Louvain, it was i istantly attacked and sup- 
preisflcd. On this occasion the Jesuits displayed particular 
xeai. The system of doctrine propounded by the Council of 
Trent, and which would never have been established but for 
the influence of their brethren, Lainez and Salmeron, was 
detbudod by them against every symptom of deviation 
towards the tenets that had then been abjured and aban- 
doned ; nor did even that system always suffice to content their 
polemical zeal. In the year 1588, Luis Molina of Evora came 
forward with a book, in which he examined these disputed 
points anew, and laboured to explain the difficulties still re- 
maining, in new arguments.* His especial object m this 
work vvas to vindicate a yet wider sphere of action for the 
free-will of man than was a.s8erted by the doctrines of 
8t. Thomas or of Trent. In Trent the work of salvation 
had been <leclared to hr. chiefly founded on the inherent 
righteousness of Christ, which, bcuiig infused into us, calls 
forth or gives birth to love, conducts to all virtues and to 
gotwl works, and Anally produces justification. Molina pro- \ 
coeds an important step further. He maintained that free- t 
willj even without the help of gra ce, can produce morally ( 
good works; that it can resist wniptalion ; and can elevate 
it«eb to various acts of hope, faith, love, and repentance.t 
When mau has advanced to this point, then G(^, for the 
sake of Christ's merits, grants him grace, J and by means of 

* “ Libcri arbitrii cum gratise donis ccncoidia.’^ In thej^e con- j- 
troversies it lias always beer considered needful to distinguish carefully j 
between the editions of Lisboa 1588, <»f Antwerp 1595, and of Venice, ^ 
because they all diifer from each other . 

f li^^rcin genera) co-operation of God concursus geaeralis llei ’') 
is always presupposed ; but in tiiis nothing more is meant than the 
natural state of free-will, whico ceitainly could not, without God, 
wiiat it is ; [God -s ever present by general optsration with the 
free-will, so that it nattirally w'lls, or does not will, as he shall please.] 

It is in the same manner that Bellarmine ideuUftes Natural and 

Ihvine law, because God is the author of nature. 

I This grate also he apprehends and explains very naturally, Disput. 
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this lie experiences the supernatural operations of sanctifica- 
tion; but even in the reception of this grace, and in the further- 
ance of its growth, free-will is continually in action : every 
thing, in fact, depends on this wiU ; it rests with us to wake 
the help of God effectual or ineffectual. On the union of 
the will and of grace it is that justification depends ; they are 
combined, as are two men who are rowing in a boat. It is 
obvious that Molina could not here admit the doctrine of 
predestination as announced by Augustine or by Thomas 
Aquinas. He considers it too stem — too cruel : he will not 
hear of any other predestination than that which is simply 
and purely foreknowledge. TSTow God, from his supreme 
insight into the nature of each man’s will, has previous know- 
ledge of what each will do in given cases, although he was 
left free to do the contrary; yet an event does not occur 
because God foreknew it, but God foresaw it because it 
would happen. This was a doctrine that certainly went into 
an extreme directly opposed to that of Calvin, and was also 
the first which attempted to rationalize this mystery, if we 
may so speak. It is intelligible, acute, and superficial, and 
could therefore not fail to produce a certain effect ; it may he 
compared with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, 
which the Jesuits promulgated about that time.* 

That these opinions should provoke opposition in theii own 

54 : “ Dum homo expendit res credendaa , , . per notitias concionatorjk 
ant aliunde comparatag, iufloit Deus in easdem notitias influxu qnodam 
particulari quo cognitioncm illam adjuvat/^ [When a man is pondering 
on matters of belief gathered from the statements of the preachers^ 
or elsewhere, God^s influence flows in eome special manner into those 
statements, whereby he aids the perception of them J 

* This disposition towards rationalism had shewn itself in other places 
also ; as, for example, in the tenets maintained by Less and Hamel 
at Louvain, in 1585 i “ Propositiones in Lessio et Hamclio a theologis 
Lovanieusibus notat® [As for what we are to consider sacred Scrip- 
ture, it is not necessary that every word should have been inspired by Hie 
Holy Spirit.] From the words they proceed at once to the truths of 
Scripture : [It is not necessary that each separate truth and opinion 
should have been communicated to the writer himself by the Holy Spirit.] 
In these declarations we already find a part, at least, of the esaential 
propositions of Molina. Here, too, attention is drawn to their entire 
disagreement with the views of the Protestants.^ [How widely do these 
opinions differ from those of Luther, Calvin, and other writers of these 
times, from whose doctrine and arguments it is difficult to vindicate the 
other (St. Augustine and Thomist) tenets !] 
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chureh was on ineritable consequence, bad it been only that 
they departed from the Doctor AngeUcus, whose ‘^Summa” 
was still the principal text-l>ook of Catholic theob^ans; 
they were even censured, and that openly, by certain mem- 
bers of their own society, as Henriqaez and Mariana. But 
much more eagerly did the Dominicans engage in the defence 
of their patriarch. Not content with writing and preaching 
against Molina^ they attacked him in their lectures also. It 
was at length agreed that a disputation should be held 
between the two parties, and this took place at Valladolid 
on tJic 4th of March, 1594. The Dominicans, who believed 
themselves in exclusive possession of the orthodox creed, 
became vehement. Are the keys of wisdom, then, 
exclaimed a. Jesuit, ‘‘ confided to your hands V* The 
Dominicans burst into loud outcries — they considered this 
to bo an attack on St. Thomas himself. 

Thenceforth a complete estrangement existed between these 
two orders; the Dominicans would have nothing more to do 
with the Jesuits. Of these last the greater number, if not 
all, took part with Molina. Acquaviva himself, with his 

assistants,” were on his side. 

But here also the Inquisition prepared to interfere. The 
grand inquisitor— it was that sanie Gcroninio Mauri que 
who had been selected as ‘‘ visi tutor of the order shewed a 
dii;>posiliou to condemn Molina ; he gave him nolice that his 
book was not likely to escape with a mere reprobation or pro- 
hibitlon, but would be condemned to the flames. Of the 
compiaiats that Molina made against the Dominicans in 
rtiturn, the grand inquisitor refused to take cognizance. 

This was a controversy by which the whole world of 
Caiholicisui was set In commotion, as well for tho doctrines 
thoniselves, as on account o:: th^^ir chumpious ; it also greatly 
increased the violence of that enmity to the Jesuits w hich had 
iu Spain. 

And from this state of things there resulted fhu extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, that while tho Jesuits were driven out 
of Franco for thCfir attachment to Spain, they were iu that 
country made the objects of tho most perdoii*^ assaults. In 
oHber country, political and religious motives combined to 
produce this result ; political was in b‘>th of the same 
ehai‘acter'---it was a natioiial opposition to the privileges and 
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immunities of the order. In France it was more impetuous 
and fiercer, but in Spain it was more definite and better 
founded. In regard to doctrine, it was by their new tenets 
that the Jesuits had provoked hatred and persecution. Their 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, and the opinions 
they held as to regicide, were the causes of their ruin in 
France; their tenets respecting free-will had produced the 
injury they sufiered in Spain. 

This was a moment in the history of the society which 
was of infinite importance to its future direction. 

Against the assaults of the national authorities, the parlia- 
ment and the inquisition, Acquaviva sought aid from the cen- 
tral point and general referee of the whole church — from the 
Pontiff himself. 

He availed himself of the favourable moment when the 
grand inquisitor Manrique had just died and his place had not 
yet been filled up, and prevailed on the pope to summon 
the dispute concerning doctrine to Rome for examination. 
If the decision were only deferred, it would be an important 
point gained, for in Rome a variety of influences were at that 
time readily to be found, of which, at any critical moment, 
good and efficient use might be made. On the 9th of 
October, 1596, the documents relating to the proceedings 
were scmt to Rome, and the most learned theologians of both 
sides appeared to fight out their battle under the eyes of the 
sovereign-pontiff. * 

In the French affair Clement took part with the 
Jesuits : he considered it unjustifiable that an entire order 
should be condemned on account of one single person who 
might have descn ed punishment, more especiaDy that order 

* Pegna, Rotaj Romanee decanus, istarum rerum testis locupie- 
tissimus.^^ [Pegna, Dean of the Rota, and almost sufficing witness 
of these things,] as Serry calls him. Ccmiendo (Molina'i lo que 
verisimilmente podia succder de que su libro fuesse prohibido y quemado, 
porquc assi se lo avia asomado el inquisitor general, luegt lo avisb a 
Roma, donde por obra y uegociacion de bu general su santidad avoco a se 
esta causa, ordinando a U inquisicion general que no la concluyesse 
ni diesse senteutia/' [Molina, discerning what might result from bis 
book being prohibited and burnt, as the inquisitor-general had warned 
him, instantly sent notice to Rome, where, by the labour of his general, 
his holiness summoned the cause before himself, ordering the Inquisition 
not to conclude on or give sentence in it.] 
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by whoso efforts the restoration of Catholicism had been most 
effectually promoted, and which was so powerful a support to 
the ChurcL Was not the order suffering for its devotion to 
the papal see and for the ardour with which it asserted the 
claims of the papacy to the highest power on earth ? It was 
above aU essential that the pope should succeed in extin- 
guishing the opposition still continued against him in France. 
The more intiwato his connection became with Henry IV., 
the inure perfect their harmony in regard to politics, so much 
the more effectual would his representations be ; and the de- 
clarations of Henry were now constantly becoming more and 
more conciliatory.* 

And herein the efforts of the pope were greatly aided and 
facilitated by the well-considered conduct of the order. 

The Jesuits carefully abstained from all evidence of irri- 
tation or aversion against the king of Franco, and they were 
also no longer inclined to plunge themsej ves into further dan- 
ger toi tlie lost cause of the League. When they became 
aware of the turn which the papal policy had taken, they at 
once adopted a similar direction. Father Commole t, who, 
even after the conversion of Henry IV., had exclaimed from 
the pulpit that an Ehud was needed to rise against him, and 
who, when the king Ijecame victor, was obliged to take flight ; 
even ho changed his opinion after arriving in Rome, and de- 
cfe.red himself for the absolution of the king. Amongst all the 
€?ardinfils there was none who coutrihuted so largely to tin? 
absolution, whether by his readiness of concession, bis coii- 
••nial/>iv meaisnros, or his jiersoual influence with the }>ope, 
as the ‘Jesuit Toledo.t And these things the Jesuits did 
while the parliament was continually piu'sing new rc^lutions 
against them ; decrees of w hich Ac<]|Uaviva complained, but 
wiihont permitting himself to be liuiiied into violeutX' or m- 
teuijM^rat^ 5teal on that account. It liad net been found pos- 

* The Jesuits wished to rtcuy that their affairs had become coi.nected 
with |n»UticB ; hut we from Bentivoglio, Memorie, ii. 6, p. 395, 
how much t-egard was paid to cheir interests by Cardin *1 Aldobrandini 
d»rin< the negotiations at Lvoub ; and it was ^icoisely tiien that the 
kmg dtclared himself in their favour. (Le Rot an Cardinal Ossat, 

Petton a Villeroy, Amhassadcs, i. 23 : ‘I will only tell you 
that Cardiaal Tolet has done wonders, and lias sUe^vn himself a good 
Fmyehttian.] 
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sible to expel all the members ol* the orders and those who 
remained in France now declared for the king^ exhorting the 
people to be faithful to him and to love him. Many were 
already hastening to return to the places they had leftj but 
Acquaviva did not approve this, and directed them to wait 
the permission of the king. They took ca.re to secure that 
Henry should be made aware of both those circumstances, and 
he was highly pleased, thanking the general in special letters. 
The Jesuits did not neglect to use all the m^ns they pos- 
sessed for confirming him in these disj)Osition8. Father 
itocheome, who was called the French Cicero, prepared a 
popular apology for the order, which the king found particu- 
larly convincing.* 

To these efforts on the part of the poi>e and the order 
combined, there wei'e now added certain political considera- 
tions of Henry lY. himself. He saw, as he says in one of 
his despatches, that by the persecution of an order which 
counted so many members remarkable for talent and learning, 
which bad so much x>ower, and so large a body of adherents ; 
he should raise up implacable enemies to himself, ana inight 
give occasion to conspiracies among the more rigid Catholics— 
a class still very numerous. He perceived that he wuld not 
expel the Jesuits from the places wherein they still main- 
tained themselves, — ^the attempt might even occasion the out- 
break of popular comniotions.t Henry had, besides, made 
such important concessions to the Huguenots, by tlie edict cf 
Nantes, that he owed some new guarantee to Catholicism. 
In Eome people already began to murmur, and the pope him- 
self gave occasional intimations that he feared he had been 
deceived^: Finally, however, the king attained a position 
high enough to permit his taking a more comprehensive 
survey of the general state of things than his parliament had 
done, and had no longer cause to fear the connection of the 
Jesuits with Spain. Father Lorenzo Maggie hastened to 
France, in the name of the generai, to assure the king with 
the most solemn oaths of the order s true allegiance. ‘‘ ShouM 

* Oretser has translated it into I^tin for the convenience of those 
who do not understand 'French.— Gretseri Oj>era, tom. xi. P* 

t Dispaccio del Re de 15 Agosto, 1603, al re Jacopo d Inghilterra; 
abridged in Siri, Memorie recondite, i. p. 247. 

i Ossat a Villeroy, i. 503. 
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it proTO otliorwise, then might all account himself and his 
brethren the very blackest of traitors/** The king thought 
it more advisable to make trial of their friendship than their 
enmity. He saw that he could use them for his own advan- 
tage against Spain.f 

Influenced by so many motives of external policy and in- 
ternal necessity, Henry declared himself, as early as 1600, 
and during the negotiations of Lyons, ready to admit the 
order again. He chose the Jesuit Cottoa for his co^essor, 
and, after many prorious indications of favour, an edict was 
publisiied in Beptember, 1603, by which the Jesuits were re- 
established in France. Certain conditions were imposed on 
them; the most important being, that for the future all mem- 
hers ef the order in France, whether suj»erior or subordinates, 
muse lie Frenchmen. J Henry doubted not that he had ar- 
ranged all in a manner that might justify his feeling perfect 
corifidence. 

He l»estowed his fcivour on them without hesitation or re- 
serve, gi'dng them his assistance even in their own affairs, and 
more particularly in. their contentions with the Dominicans. 

In this controversy, Clement VIII. shewed a lively theo - 
logical interest. Sixty-five meetings and thirty-seven dispu- 
tations were held in his own prciience on all the points that 
omJd be brought into question regarded the tenets under 
examination. He wrote much on the subject bimself ; and^ so 
far sk? we can judge, was inclined towards the old established 
doctrines, and to a dech'iou in favour of the Dominicans. Hel- 
iaradao himself said, that bo did not deny the pontiff *k iu(^- 
naii >n to declare himself against the Jesuits, but that he Ahsc* 
knew of a certainty that his holiness would not do bo. It 
would indeed have been too danprous, ut a time when the 
Jeimiy wore the most distinguished apostles of the faith 


^ Solly, liv. xvii. p. .^07. , ^ *• 

f file saw clearly thb.t he luight derive service aad fecu>ties> worn tocm 
on wanv otcaiton?* for his own advanta^p and that of his friemls a^-ahift 
thf Snp’ijiarJs tlicmselves ] (Dispaocio in Sir;. ) 

t fedictum Region*, in Juvein inr., p. v. lib. xii. n. o9. In Juvencitts 
we find all <hat was shvl ac the time in favour i)f tk Jesuits ; and ia 
Ludovicos Icuc'us, Jcsnitica, Basilea, 162/ Uh, ii. c. ii., what- 

e ? was said agaitisr them, l^eitbe* dearly infol^ua m of the points oa 
wfch^h the d^dsion turned ; they are, nevertheless, lu be inuiti readUf 
gatlicred from the defender than the accuser.] 
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throughout the world, to break with them about one article of 
their creed. They did, in fact, once make a show of intending 
to demand a council, when the pope is said to have exclaimed, 
‘‘They dare every thing — everything!"’* The French also 
took too decided a part to be safely opposed. Henry IV . was 
on the Jesuit side ; either because he found their expositions 
convincing, which was certainly possible, or that he gave a 
particular support to that order which most earnestly opposed 
itself to Protestantism, as a means of placing his own ortho- 
doxy beyond doubt. Cardinal du Perron took part in the 
congregations and supported the Jesuit disputants with well- 
directed zeal. He told Clement Yill. that a Protestant might 
subscribe the creed of the Dominicans ; and it is very proba- 
ble that by this remark he may have produced an impression 
on the pontiff’s mind. 

The active rivalry between Spain and France, by which 
the whole world was set in commotion, became mingled with 
these disputes also. The Dominicans found as zealous a sup- 
port from the Spaniards as did the Jesuits from the French. t 

* Serry, 271. Contarini also affirms that they uttered menaces: 
[The dispute being removed to Rome, and discussed among theologians^ 
the pope, and the majority of those consulted, inclined to the opinion of 
the Dominicans ; but the Jesuits, seeing themselves in danger of falling 
from that credit by which they pretended to hold the first place in the 
Catholic church, as regarded doctrine, were resolved to use every means 
for warding off that blow.] Tlie tenet which they threatened to adopt, 
according to Contarini, was, that the pope was certainly infallible ; but 
that it w’as no article of faith to hold one man or another as the true 
pope : [The power of the Jesuits, and the authority of those who 
protected them, were so great, that all this was looked over, and a show 
made of not perceiving it : thus, instead of deciding on the controverted 
questions, they ended by temporizing, that tltey might not bring worse 
consequences on their shoulders.] 

t Principal passages in Du Perron : Ambassadcs et NegociationSy 
liv. iii. tom. ii. p. 839. Lettre du 23 Janvier, 1606 : [The Spaniards 
openly profess to support the Jacobins (Dominicans), from hatred, as I 
think, to the friendship displayed towards your majesty by the father- 
general of the Jesuits, and by ^most all his order, exr^eptiug those who 
depend on the fathers Mendozze and Pe/sonius, particularly the English 
Jesuits ; so that they seemed to intend changing a religious dispute into 
a quarrel of state.] It is manifest from this that the Jesuits, a small 
fraction excepted, were now accounted to he on the French side. Serry 
tells us, p. 440, that the Dominicans were at that time excluded from the 
French court : [The preachers were less acceptable in France at that 
time, and had lately been removed from public offices about the court.] 
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From all this it resulted that Clement nil. did not, in fact, 
pronounce any decision : it would have involved him in new 
^ |)erplexitios had he offended either one or the other of those 
influential orders, or of those powerful sovereigns. 


§ 1 0. Political Situation of Clement VIIL 

It was now generally made one of the most essential objects 
of tiie papal see, to estrange from itself neither one nor the 
other of those two powers, with whom the balance of the 
Catholic wwld then rested. The pope now sought to appease 
their mutual animosities ; or, at least, to prevent them from 
breaking out into open war, and to maintain the Roman in- 
fluence over both. 

The papacy here appears to us in its most praiseworthy 
vocation, mediating and making j^eace. 

It was to Clement VIII. that the world was principally 
indebted for the pea ^ concluded at V ervins on the 2nd of 
May, Iv'iPS. He seized the favouraFIeTnoment when the 
king of France was compelled by the disordered state of his 
flnances, and the king of Spain by the increasing feebleness of 
his advanced age, to think of some accommodation. He took 
the initiative, and it was from him that the first overture pro- 
ceeded. The general of the Franciscans, Fra Bop^ypniura 
Calatagiroiia, wlibhi Tie Tiad" happily selected sentTo 
Franco for this affair, removed the first, and greatest difficul- 
ties. The Spaniards held a large number of fortresses in 
Fiance, and were prepared to restore them all with the ex- 
ception of Calak^ but the French insisted on the restitution of 
Ci^ais also ; aiTd it was by Fra Oalatagirona that the Spa- 
niards were prevailed on to resign it 

This being accomplished, the negotiations at Verv'ins were 
formally opened ; a legate and a nuncio presided over 
The general of the Franciscans continued to mediate with the 
utmost ability ; his secretary, Soto, also gained no slight 
credit m these affairs. The most important was, that 
ibe king of France resolved to separate himself from his 
atlies-^Fngihuid and Holland. This was instantly considered 
to be an advantage to Catholicism; because the seoeseion of 

XGU 11, H 
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Henry from the Protestant system appeared hereby to be 
completed. Henry consented after long hesitations, and the 
Spaniards then made an effectual restitution of all their con- 
quests ; the right of possessorship was restored to its condition 
of the year 1559. The legate declared that his Holiness 
would have more pleasure in this consummation than in the 
acquisition of Ferrara ; that a peace, comprehending and 
tranquillizing all Christendom, would be of much higher 
importance in his estimation than the mere temporal conquest.* 

Only one point was left unsettled by this peace — the 
dispute between Savoy and France. The duke of Savoy had 
seized on Saluzzo, and would not consent to restore it. After 
many unavailing negotiations, Henry IV. at length attacked 
the duke by force of arms. The management of this affair 
having been expressly committed to the pope at Vervins, he 
felt that all depended on the restoration of pe^e in this 
quarter also ; he pressed for it at every opportunity and in 
every audience; whenever the king sent him assurances of 
his devotion, he required this peace as a proof thereof, and as 
a favour that must be granted to himself. The real difficulty 
consisted in the fact that the interests of Italy in general 
seemed to suffer injury by the restitution of Saluzzo ; the 
Italians could not willingly see the French regain possession 
of a province in Italy. It was that Mi norite Calatagirona — 
so far as I can discover — by whom it^was Srst proposed as an 
expedient, that Saluzzo should be loft to the duke, but that 
France should be indemnified by the cession of Bresse, and 
some adjoining districts of Savoy, t The merit of carrying 
this proposal into actual effect is due to Cardinal Aldobrandino, 
by whom it was accomplished at Lyon?, in the year IGDO. 
The French, also, were grateful to him for this conclusion, 
because Lyons thus acquired an extension of her boundaries, 
which had been long desired.J 

Under these fortunate circumstances, Clement VIII. some- 

At the end of the edition of the Meraoires d Angouleme, by Didot, 
1756, i. 131—163, will be found, under the title “Autres M&noires," a 
detailed account of the negotiations at Vervins, which is remarkable for 
accuracy and impartiality : the notices given alwve are derived from this 
source; the laat from p. 337. See Appendiit, No. 75. 

+ Ossat to Villeroy, 25tb of March, 1599. 

i Bentivoglio gives us these transactions circumstantially, in the most 
important section of his “ Memorie (c. 2 — c. 6). 
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im-ieosj 

times tbought of directing the combined forces of the whol« 
^thoho world, now united, under his auspices airaiDst u 

Witary enemy. The Moorish war hadSn C foSh 

Hungary; but even theriH^houghKat ^ 
increase of weakness had become perceptible in tb^ Otf 
^pire; the ^rsonal inefficiency of the sultans, IL inflae““ 
^ the ser^ho, and tlie perpetual insurrections, more esne 

probable that something effectol 
njight now be done a^inst Turkev *1 a 

.«( M » hi, p.rt. " 

he had expended eit this war amonnted te a^illion and a h^ 
jf scudi, and we soon afterwards find a papal army of 12 000 
men on the Danube. But how much fSnfw^ 
the .onsequences that might be expected, if the ^wers of the 
W osc could once be united on a large scale for an astern attv.- 
ditioui-above all, if Henry IV.Vould ZZe o ZShe 
h.s force.s with those of Austria. The pope neglected nTlS 
that might encourage him to this ; and Henry did in f./.f 
write to the Venetians, immediately after the peace’ of Ver’ 

r^uired te be preceded byamuch more cordial nndemSS 

“«h isS™ “'‘“i”-- 

But, on the other hand, the opposition and rivalry still 
‘;>-b,istd..g betweim the two princil powers were StC 

rigorous and \ery mi'inarchical autlioritv in i * ‘ *' n 

sta.tf«i. nicai autuority m his own court and 

The new arrangenient given by Sixtus V. to the cdleoe .rf 
calculated to secure it. lor the first 
duo ^ legitiuiat^ influence on public alluirs. But forms^J 

to the second volume of Oswt's 

t Se<} AppentJivs No. 75. 
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not of necessity include tte substance, and the direct contrary 
took place. The course of buaness was impeded by le^ 
technicalities, and the immobility to which a deliberative 
assembly is condemned, principally because of the conflict ot 
opinion arising on every question, rendered it impossible tnat 
Clement should confide important affairs to the congregations. 
At the first he continued to consult them^lthough even 
then he frequently deviated from their decisions ; afterwards, 
he communicated matters only when on the point of conclusion. 
The consistories were soon used rather for the publicatmn ot 
ordinances than for consultation ; and the pope at length em- 
ployed them for subordinate affairs or mere formalities only. 

the new direction which Clement had given to tlie policy 
of the Roman court, indubitably rendered this mode of pro- 
ceeding, to a certain extent, needful; but he was also partly 
induced to adopt it by his personal inclination for absolute 
sovereignty. t The country was governed in a similar spmt. 
The pope Screed new taxes without asking counsel of any 
one. The revenues of the communes were placed under 
special supervision ; the barons were subjected to the most 
rigid application of the laws ; and no regard was now paid 
either to high birth or privileges. 

So long as the pope conducted all afiaiis in person, every 
thing proceeded well ; or at least the cardinals, though they 
did not perhaps suffer all their thoughts to appear, contented 
themselves with the expression of admiration and submission. 

But as the pontiff advanced in years, the possession and 
exercise of this monarchical power fell gradually into the 
hands of his nephew, Pietro Aldobrandino : he was a son of 
that Pietro Aldobrandino who had distinguished himself 
among the brothers by his practical talent for tlie law. He 
seemed to promise little at first sight — was of mean appear- 

* Delfino : [The consistories now serve for no other purpose than to 
receive communications of appointments to benefices, and to publish tho 
resolutions of aU kinds taken by the pope. The congregations, from 
that of the Inquisition down (which has, however, preserved itself m 
some Kttle decorum, and meets weekly) ; even tho^ of the monastic 
orders, and of bishops, are for appearance only ; for if they p^s resolu- 
tions in one manner, the pope executes affairs in another ; and that in fUe 
most important matters, such as sending aid to princes, despatchmg 
legates, or appointing governors. J 

f See Appendix, No, 7X. 
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ance, and marked by the email-pox ; he suffered from asthma, 
waa incessantly coughing, and in youth he had not made any 
great progress, even in his studies. But no sooner did his 
uncle take him into the management of business, than he 
displayed an address and versatility of talent that no one had 
ever expected from him; not only did he know how to 
accommodate himself to the character of the pope — to com 
plete it, or supply its deficiencies, if we may so speak — 
tempering its asperities, and rendering the weaknesses that gra- 
dually appeared in it less apparent and less injurious* — but ho 
also gained the confidence of foreign ambassadors, whom he 
satisfied so completely that they unanimously desired to see 
affairs in his man^ement. Pietro was at first to have shared 
his avocations with his cousin Cinthio, who was indeed not 
without talent, more especially for literature, but he quickly 
dispossessed this associate. In the year 1603, we find 
Cardinal Pietro all-powerful in the court ; ‘‘all business and 
negotiation,” says a report of that year, “all favours and 
promotions, depend on him. Prelates, nobles, courtiers, and 
ambassadors, crowd his palace. It may be averred that all 
thmgs pass through his ear, and depend or are determined by 
his good pleas 01 * 0 ; that every purpose is announced by bis 
mouth, and that all execution is committed to his hands.” t 

Such a power — so unlimited, so all-pervading, and which 
was besides in nowise legitimate — aroused of necessity, and 
in defiance of the adherents it might attract, a secret, 
profound, and general opposition. It was on a tnfilng 
occasion that this unexpectedly displayed itself. 

A man who bad b^jen arrested for debt found means to throw 
his fetters at the critical moment and sprang into the 
Farnese palace, before which his captors were leading him. 

Heiatione al Cl. Este : [WTiere the pope exasperates, Aldobrandiao 
pacife ; where he d^troys, the nephew restores ; where Clement thinlts 
only of justice, his kuisman intercedes for mercy.] See Appendix, Nos. 
69 and 70. 

i ** Orbis inurbe.'' But with Him, also, secret inauencet» were in 
action. This same account tells us that [he has many servants, but he 
who absorbs all favour is the Caaalier Clemente Sennesio^ gentieman cl* 
the chamber, who had risen to that stafion from a very obscure con- 
diiicm, and who, for the greater increase of his authority, has con- 
trived to promote hts bro&er to be secretary of the Conaulta : thus they 
an things between them ; the one the c^inal -s favonr, the othor 
supply of provisions to the offices, and for the more important 
iimpeditions.] See Appendix, Nos. 69 and 70. 
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The popes long refused to hear mention of the right 
by which cert^n distinguished families claimed to grant an 
asylum in their houses to criminals. Cardinal Famese, 
although connected with the pope by the marriage into his 
family of a lady belonging to the house of A Idobrandino, now 
asserted this right once more. He caused the sbirri, who 
were about to seek their prisoner in the palace, to be driven 
out by force, and replied to the governor, who interposed his 
authority, that it was not the custom of his house to give up 
the accused. Cardinal Aldobrandino, desiring to avoid a 
public discussion, presented himself in person to make an 
amicable arrangement, but Famese gave him a repulsive 
answer, reminding him that after the death of the pope, which 
might be expected soon to happen, a Farnese would be of 
more importance than an Aldobrandino. 

He ^ined courj^ for this insolence of demeanour princi- 
j^lly from his connection with the Spaniards. The renun- 
ciation of SaluzTo by Henry IV., which in Rome had been 
considered a little pusillanimous, bad given rise to tbe conclu- 
sion, that he did not intend to occupy himself with Italian 
affairs. The importance of Spain had become restored in a 
great measure by this inference, and since the Aldobrandini 
displayed so decided a disposition towards Fiance, their oppo- 
nents attached themselves to Spain ; the Spanish ambassador, 
Viglienna., gave his entire approval to the conduct of Far- 
nese in the affair of the debtor, to which wo have iust al- 
luded.^ ^ 

Having the support of a foreign power, and the protection 
of a great family, could any thing more be required to bring 
the discontent of the Roman nobility to a public outburst? 
Cavaliers and nobles flocked to the Famese palace ; some or 
the cardinals joined them openly, others favoured them in 
secret. + Every one exclaimed that the pope and the church 

* Contarini, Historia Veneta, tom. iii. lib. xiii. MS., among all the 
anthors of that time, he is the most circnmstaDtial and the most trust- 
worthy, as regards these transactions ; [Viglienna sent orders to all the 
barons and Roman knights who were {^cached to the crown, that for the 
service of the kii^, they should Instantly proceed to the house of Cardinal 
Famese. j 

t [A. gre^ sanction was given to these proceedings by the arrival 
of the Cardinais Sfondrato and Santiquatro, who, in a matter touching 
Spain, thought but little of the duty of cardinals to the pope ; and to 
those who declared themselves openly, many were added who adhered to 
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must be released from the captivity they were subjected to by 
CartUoal AWobraudino. As the pope summoned a body of 
troops to Borne, the Spanish ambassador advised the con- 
federates — ^to whom he even promised remuneration— to call 
in m their part certain armed han^ which had just then 
made their appearance on the Neapolitan frontier; there was 
bnt little wanting to cause the ombredc of an open fend, after 
the of past ages, in the very midst of Rome. . 

But Cardinal Farnese would not permit things to go so 
He thought it enough to have proved his powCT, his inde- 
pendence, and the possibility of a resistance, and deteMined 
to withdraw to Castro, which was one of his famdy do- 
mains. This resolve he executed in grand style. Having 
secured one of the gates, he posted troops at it, and left the 
ciiv with a train of ten carriages and three hundred horsemen : 
by this proceeding he gained aU he desired ; his insubordina- 
tion aras perfectly effectual ; a formal negotiation was com- 
men<»d ; the whole affair was made to seem the famt ol the 
CJovornor, and a reconciliation was effected between that func- 
tionary and the house of Farue^. The Cardinal then ^ 
turned, with a magnificence of display equal to that of his 
detiartnre ; all the etreets and windows were filled with ^- 
^gtors— every roof was covered. The Farnese had never been 
splendidly received, even when they held the government, 
nor had they over before been greeted by such lOud accla- 

mations.* ^ , , . , -x i 

But if Cardinal Aldobrandino suffered this to occur, it must 

wc4 be attributed altogether to weakness, or a forceocom- 
piianoe. The Farn^w were, after aU, closeljr ctmnect^ with 
the papal house ; he would, besides, have ^ined Kowiing y 
shewing himself implacable; the first essentia) was to remove 
the <*aaf*e of the mischief, and this was to be fooud in the 
existing political relations^ no change of system could be 


iktm secretly, among theni Cl. Comi .... but the populace, the name- 
kwiii crowd always eager for change, favoured the crowd ng 

the streKS and squares, they applauded the part he hid taken. ^ . 

* riie set offfor Rome as though going in triumph, anudst the scouts 
of the people that rose to the skies; he waa met, as might nave ^ 
a kiog.^hy the amhassador of the Emperor. lhv‘ Spanish ^basaadov, 
C*rdU\als Sfondrato, Santiquatro, San Cesoreo, and Conti, by his urother- 
iu-law. General Georgh , all the cava»i7, the papal guaid, and a great 
COMCOurse of barons and cuvaliers ] 
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obtained feom the Spaniards, they would not even recaJ their 
untoward ambassador. The only mode in whieli Aldobran- 
dino could help himself, was by inducing Henry IV. to take a 
more lively interest in the affairs of Italy. 

In December^ 1604, three French cardinals, all distin- 

f uished men, arrived in Rome together, and this, we are told, 
y bis opponents, ‘‘was as refreshing to Aldobrandino as a 
cool and gentle breeze on a sultry day.^’ It then became once 
more possible to form a French party in Rome; the strangers 
were received with joy ; the cardinal's sister. Signor a Olympia, 
declared to these new-comers a thousand times, that her house 
would confide itself unconditionally to the protection of 
France. Baronins aflSrmed that bis researches in history had 
convinced him that the papal see was indebted to no people 
so much as to the French ; at sight of Henry's portrait, he 
burst forth into cries of joy. He laboured to discover whether, 
after the loss of Saluzzo, some other pass of the Alps might 
not remain in the hands of the French ; and this Baronius was 
not merely an historian — ^he was also confessor to the pope, 
and saw him every day. The pontiff and Aldobrandino 
were, it is true, more guarded, and did not express themselves 
so freely, but since those most nearly connected with them 
displayed so little reserve, the effect produced seemed to be 
much the same ; and as besides, Henry I V^. now resolved to 
confer pensions, he soon- had a party presenting a counterpoise 
to that of 8pain. 

But the views of Aldpbrandino extended much further : he 
often placed before the Venetian ambassador and the cardinals, 
jthe necessity of setting bounds to the presumption of the 
Spaniards. Was it to be endured that they should command 
in the house of another, and that in its owner's despite ?* He 
knew that it was a perilous thing for a man who must soon 
return to private life to draw upon himself the displeasure of 
that power ; but regard for his own honour forbade him to per- 
mit that the papacy should suffer a liitninution of its repute 

1 under the rule of his uncle. In effect, he proposed to the 
Venetians, that a league should be formed against Spain by 
the Italian States, under the protection of France. 

He had, besides, already entered, into negotiations with the 

* Du Perron au Roi, 25 Janv. 1605. — Ambass. 1. 509. 
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other states. He had no love for Tuscan ; he was involved in 
perpetnal disputes with Modena; and Parma was implica^ 
in the prooeedii^ of Cardinal Famese ; but he seemed willing 
to forget every thing in the hope of obtaining revenge on 
Spain. To that object he devoted himself with passionate 
eagerness ; he spoke of nothing but that, and appei^d to 
think of nothing else. He proceeded to Ancona in the be- 
ginning of the year 1605, for the purpose of being nearer to 
the states, with which he proposed to form alliance ; but be 
liad not been able to accomplish any thing before his uncle 
died (on the 5th of March, 1605), and his power then came to 

an end. ^ ix xu 

Meanwhile, the mere awakening of the thought, the as- 

siduonb renewal of French influence in Rome and Italy, 
of it^lf a matter of great importance : they indicated a bias 
in tha general policy of the A ldobran dini. 

We do not, 1 think, go too far, if we permit ourselves to be 
therebv reminded of the original position held by this family 
in Floience. It had always belonged to the French pa,rty. 
In the iusorrection of 1527, when the Medici had been driven 
from the city, and the French invited, Messer Salvestro twk 
a very active part ; for this he had to pay the penalty, when 
bis enemies, the Spaniards and the Medicu regain^ poswssion ; 
and was compelled to leave his country. Could Pope Clement 
forget this { Could he ever have felt inclined towanu the 
Spaniards and the Medici ? He was by nature reserved and 
retiring ; he but rarely unfolded his thoughts even to those in 
whom he most confided; but when this happened, he wowld 
give aii an axiom, — Inquire of thy forefathers, and they 
will «hcw thee thy path."* It is certain that he once enter- 
tained the idea of reforming, as he expressed it, the slate of 
Florence. His inclination towards Franw was manifest ; ^ 
found the papacy in the closest alliance with Spain, but he led 
it to the very point of an alliance with France against Spam. 
If the restoration of a national power in France was aematided 
by the interests of the church, it wm also a matter of mebna^ 
tion with the pope — a personal satisfaction. But Clement waif 
discreet, far-sighted, and provident ; he attempted nothing bnt 
w.liat might be sai’ely carried through. Imimd of reforming 

H ^ Delino: [The little inclmation that the pOpe has towards the 
both from his own nature and from inheritance.} 
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Florence, he reformed, as was remarked by a Venetian, his own 
thoughts, perceiving that his project was not to be accom- 
plished without universal danger.* To call the French arms 
into Italy was never his intention ; it was sufficient for him 
to restore the balance of power, to free himself from the de- 
spotism of Spain, to place the policy of the church on a broader 
basis, and to effect this by peaceful means, gradually, without 
disturbsmce or outcry, but so much the more securely. 


§ 11. Election and First Measures of Paul F. 

Even in the next conclave, the French influence made it- 
self obvious. Aldobrandin^ gave in his adhesion to it, and, 
thus united, they were invincible. A cardinal whom the 
Spanish king had excluded by name, a Medici and near re- 
lative to the queen of France, was raised to the papal dignity 
by their influence. The letters in which .Forr<>j? an- 
nounced this unexpected event to Henry IV. are full of ex- 
ultation. The accession was celebrated in France with public 
festivities.t But their triumph was of short duration. Leo XL, 
as this pope was named, survived his election only twenty-six 
days. It is affirmed that the sense of his dignit}", ma the 
idea he entertained of the difficulties surrounding his office, 
completely extinguished the powers of a life already much 
weakened by age. 

The tumults of an election contest were now renewed, but 

* Venier : [Seeing the preparations and resolutions of your sigiiory, 
and also- of the grand duke, and that our republic had declared itself by 
sending an ambassador to His Holiness expressly for this business ; 
knowing also that a great flame would be kindletl in Italy, with danger 
of perilous conflagration to the church ; in place of attempting to reform 
the state of Florence, he has reformed his own thoughts.] 

f Histoire de la Vie de Messire Philippe dc Mo^y, Seigneur du 
Plessis, p. 305; [This pope of the house of Medici, called I.eo XI., 
whom it had cost the king three hundred thousand crowns to make pope, 
on whose favour be counted largely, and at whose dtection cannons were 
fired, and feux-de-joie made (for tiie first time in F.auce for suSh 
a cause), lived but a few days, and left the king nothing but the re- 
proaches of the Spaniards for gifts so ill-employed, and the fear, lest tlie 
aext succession should, as really happened, prove more favourable to 
Spain.] 
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with increaserl violence, since Aldobramlino was no longer in 
so firm an alliance with the French. Montalto opposed him 
powerfully, and a conflict ensued, as at previous elections, be- 
tween the creatures of the last pontiff and those of hia pre- 
decessor. Each of the two parties conducted the candidate 
of its choice, surrounded by bis adherents, to one or the other 
of the chapels, and there proposed him in opposition to his 
antagonist. Attempts were to elect a pope, first from 

one party and then another. Baronins, though resisting with 
all his force, was on one occasion dragged into the Pauline 
chapel, but the opposition displayed increased strength at each 
feuecessive attempt, and neither pai'ty found it possible to 
carry anyone of its candidates. The choice of a jwntiff, like | 
many other promotions, was gradually made to depend on ^ 
who hiid the fewest enemies, rather than on who possessed j 
superiority of merit. 

Aldobmndino at length cast his eyes on a man among those 
elevated by bis uncle, who had found means to conciliate 
general favour, and to avoid all dangerous enmities : this was 
Cardinal Borghese; for him be succeeded in securing the 
favour of IFe Frenob, by whom an approach to reconciliation 
between Montalto and Aidohrandino had already been effected. 
Montalto, therefore, gave his vote to Borghese, whr> was elected 
(assvniing the name of Paul Y.) before the Spaniards had. 
heard that he was proposeX^^ ^This election took place on 
the 16th of May, 1605. 

We find, then, that on this occasion, as on many preceding, 
tibe nephew of the la.^t pope determined the election of the new 
one. rW Borghese family was, besides, in a similar position \ 
to that of Ald<^randino. As the lattei had quitted Florence 
tff avoid submission to the rule of the Medici, so had the | 
former ieft Sienna for the same cause, '^rbere hence appeared 
8 iutther ptobabiiity that tue new government would be a 
direct continuation of the preceding. 

But immediately after bis election, Paul V. evinced a pe- 
culiarly vugged disposition. , , 'u 

had risen from the condition of a ^a^ly ocate, through all 

^ Th« truth ne ^^crtheless, be that Montalto Aldobra^no 

had to m agreement, of themselves, as to Borghese, since the Con- 
aavc dl i?aob V. p. 370, rays of these cardinals : [After hating proposM 
elected Borghese, the friend of Montalto and the oonfidentiiX 
adhiMt of Aidohrandino.] 
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the degrees of ecclesiastical dignity.* He had been vice- 
legate at^ Bologna, auditor of the Camera, vicar of the pope, 
and inquisitor. He had lived in close retirement, buried in 
his books and law-papers, and had taken no part in political 
affairs ; thence it was that he had made his way without 
a^wakening personal enmities. No par^ considered him its 
opponent; neither jVldobrandino nor Montalto, neither the 
French nor the Spaniards. This, then, was the quality "which 
had secured him the tiara. 

But he considered that event in a totally different light. 
His elevation to the papacy, without any effort, on his own 
part, without the employment of any arts or devices, ap- 
j peared to him the direct interposition of the Holy Spirit. He 
f felt raised above himself by this conviction. The change in 
his carriage and demeanour, nay, even in his countenance and 
the tone of his voice, was matter of astonishment, even to the 
court of Rome, which was yet well accustomed to metamor- 
’ phoses of eveiy sort. But the new pontiff felt himself at the 
same time enchained and pledged to most important duties. 
With inflexibility similar to that with which he had observed 
the letter of the law in his previous ofiices, he now prepared 
to administer the supreme dignity.t 

f Other popes had been accustomed to signalize their eleva- 
' tion to the throne by acts of mercy ; Paul V., on the con- 
1 trary, began his reign by passing a sentence, the remem- 
brance of which excites horror even to the present day. 

A poor author, a Cremonese by birtb, named Piccinardi^ 
impelled by some unexplained disgust, had employedliimself in 
his solitude in composing a Life of Clement VIII., wherein he 
compared that pope with the Emperor Tiberius — small as was 
the similarity to be found between these rulers.— He had not 
only refrained from printing this strange work, hut had kept 
it quite to himself, and had scarcely permitted its existence to 
he known. A woman, who had formerly resided in his house, 
gave information of the book. Paul V. expressed himself at 

* Relatione di IV. Ambaaciatori mandati a Roma, 15 Genn. I 695 , 
m. V. i. e. 1606 : [His father Camillo, not choosing longer to remain 
at Sienna, since the city had lost her liberty, departed, and went to 
Rome. He had a good spirit and an acute mind ; .thna he succeeded 
well in the profession of an advocate. . . . The pope does not wish 
to be called a Siennese, but a Roman.] 
t See Appendix, No. 76. 
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first very mildly on the subject, and the author seemed to 
hare little cauw for anxiety, the rather ae many impo^nt 
persons, and even ambassadors, had interc^ed for him. How 
greatly then were all astonished, when Piccinardi was one 
iy breaded on the bridge of St. Angelo I Whatever might 
be mid by way of exculpation, it is certain that he had com- 
mitted the crime of high treason (beleidigten Majestat), tor 
which this punishment is awarded by tho law. From a pope 
like Paul no mercy was to be expected ; even the 
trifling possessions of the unhappy man were confiscated. 

At^urt this pontiff instantly renewed the. regulations of 
the Cooncil of Trent with respect to n^d^ncej he declared it 
to be a deadlfsmTor a bishop to remain absent from his dio- 
cese aud still enjoy its revenues; from this rule he did n^ 
except the cardinals, nor would he admit the holding an office 
in the administration as an excuse for ncm-residence. Many 
retired to their sees accordingly, others oegged for some de- 
lay t but there were some who would not conmnt to leave 
Rome, and yet did not wish to be accused of neglecting 
their duties ; these, therefore, sent in the resignation of their 

Bu^ the moat serious evil of Pauls early reign was the cir- 
cumstance that he had derived from his ttudies m canon 
lav» the most exorbitant ideas concerning the miportonce ot 
the papacy. The doctrines that the pope is the sole vice- 
gercm of Jesus Christ, that the power of the keys is intrusted 
to his discretion, and that lie is to bo reverenwd in humility 

by all naUons and princes, he desired to maintmn in their 
most extended significance.! He affirmed that he been 
to tfcat seat, not by men, but by the Divmo Spmt^ and 
with the duty imposed on hiTU of guarding every imraunity o 

* ^ ftUuded to in v.he ^sreceding; note relate 

the reimark, that [it is conjectured that this pontitt ™ ® 

U> be indexible and rigorous^ and in matters of justice, most in- 
exorable 1 See Apiieodix, Nos. 7d and 58. r • * . i 

t X I'etron a Vilkroy, 17 May, 1606: [The pope- having 

his pleasure that all th^ cardinals who hdd bishopriM should 
go to tlxwi or dlouW resign them, unless, indeed, they place coadjutors, I 

‘*Tt!::gl'*S’lV'.^Amhasciatori: [Ihe present pope, knowing hi. 

to^eatnesfii, and the implicit deference and obedience that is du# 
Xouid be paid him by all Christian nations, not wnepiing any 
l«Ka!^ireba howcYcr great, j 
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tie church and all the prerogatives of God ; that he was bound 
m<»nscience to put forth all his strength for the deliverance 
• u i,® f X usurpation and violence : he would rather 
nsk his hfe to fulfil these duties than be called to account for 

of Vod * 

+„ 1 ? severity he assumed the claims of the church 

to be identical with her rights, and regarded it as a point of 
conscience to revive and carry them out in their utmost rigour. 


§12. Duputea with Venice. 

From the time when the papal power had reinstated its 
authority m opposition to the efiforts of Protestantism, and had 
^vennew life to those ideas which form the chief basis of the 
hierarchy. Its canonical rights had likewise been all enforced 

Whfrt rt® ®<^®>“>stration of Catholic states.^ 

While the Church subdued her opponents, her anthoritv 

When the bishops had been compelled to more ririd obe 
dien<», the monwtio orders closely attached to the Curia, and 
a 1 reforms completed in such a manner as should cause i£ 
at the same time to promote the supremo power of the pontiff, 
TC^lar nnnci^^uras Mtablished their seats in all the rapit^ 

• r *1*® authorityofTn em- 

bassyfrom an influential power, certain judicial rights which 
secured them an essential influence over the most imnoriAnt 
relations of private life as well as of the state. ^ 

o. re-estabUshed itself in concert 

wth the State— where both united had opposed themselverto 
^ advancement of Protestant opinionJ^this cii-cumsrnS 
soon gave nse to misunderstandings. umstance 

In those days, as in our own, the Koman court was esne 
maintain all its rights and claims in Ital v ; S 
from this ram, we find the ItaUan Plates engaged in per4t?a} 
disputes With the ecclesiastical government. ^The ol^dLsen 
mens beiwran the Church and these States bad never hZZt 
at rest, neither in general by some decisive principle, nor 
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W pifcrticular cases, by treaty and agreement. The popes 
themselves differed in their views of these matters. Pius V. in- 
sisted most pertinaciously on all his claims, as did Gregory IV . ; 
at least, during the first half of his pontificate. Sixtus V. 
was much more indulgent as regarded individual cases. The 
states and their envoys did their best to escape from all 
occasions of difficulty with the least possible prejudice to them- 
selves, and to seize on every circumstance capable of being 
turned to their own advantage ; nor did this method ait<^ther 
fail of success. The inclinations of different popes were liable 
to change and pass away ; the interests of states were perma- 
nent, and remained ; or in any case the questions to be re- 
solved were thus reudcred less the subjects of the canon law 
and of judicial interpretation, than of policy and of reciprocal 
rieraanda and concessions. 

The mode in which Pope Paul V. viewed his claims was, 
however, essentially juridical ; he held the canonical regul^ 
tioaa of the Decretals to be the laws of God himself. If his 
predecessors had made concessions or overlooked failures, he 
ascribed this, not to the inherent necessity of the case, but to 
their personal negligence, and he believed himself called to 
the atonement of these faults. We consequently find him, 
soon after his accession, involved in bitter contentions with all 
his Italian neighbours. 

In Naples, the Regent Ponte, president of the roysJ coun- 
cil, bad condemned an ecclesiastical notary to the galleys, for 
having refused to lay the evidence, in a case inspecting a 
Tuarnage, before the civil court, and a bookseller who had cir- 
cubited the work of Baronius against tbe Sicilian monarchy, 
in contravention of the royal orainanoe, had received a simi- 
iai sentence from the same person. A remonstrance (moni- 
toiium) from Clement VTIl., against tliese proceedings, had 
l>een <ii^regarded ; Po|>e Paul V. pronounced a sentence of ex- 
communication v’ithout the delay of a moment.* 

The duke of Savoy bad l»estowed certain benefices, the 
right of nom uatiug to which was claimed by the Roman 
court ; Genoa had prohibited societies assembling at the 
ttssait colleges^ l>ecause they Imd sought to control the elec- 
lioiis to public offices ; Lucca had made a general rule to the 

♦ Ijea Ambassades du Cardinal du Perron, ii. 683—736* 
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effect, that no decree whaterer, proceeding from the papal 
omwrs, should be executed without the previous assent of the 
native magistracy; and, finally, Venice had caused certain 
ecolTOiastic^ who hadr been guilty of heinous crimes, to be 
arraigned before the civil tribunals. It was precisely the 

the spiritual power that 
TOu^ the officid zeal and anger of the pope. In every case 
he interposed his authonty with imperative commands and 
“ay, at this veiy moment he even extended 
stm turther the former claims of ecclesiastical supremaev- 
Araong other things, he affirmed what had never before be4 
ho^ o^that It did not belong to the temporal power to 
forbid the intercourse of its subjects with Protestants ; this 
WM not the business of the State, but of the Church, and 
belonged exclusively to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

The greater part of the Italian States considered these raea- 

extended experience 

would disap^r of themselves. None wished to be the first 
to break with the ^ntiff. The grand duke of Tuscany de- 

needs^ driven mto a fury, but that he was trying to keep 
them for a time ; that Paul V. was a man who judged 
the world from a town of the Ecclesiastical States, where every 
tfong WM arranged according to the letter of the law,* but 
that al this must soon be changed; the Spaniards would find 
themselves entangled, and they must be set free voluntarily 
or would certainly rend the net: it was advisable that some 
such example should be waited for. The other steies 
thought much m the same manner, and in the first instonce 
they submitted. Genoa repealed her edict; the duke of 
Savoy peraitted the benefices in dispute to be made over to a 
nephew of the pope ; and the Spaniards themselves allowed 
their regent to request absolution, and receive it before^mmsh 
rous witnesses. 

/i. Venetians alone, usually so prudent and accommo- 
aaang, disdained to adopt this policy. 

It is however certain, that Venice had more serious cause 
IV. Ambaaciatori: [The grand duke remembered that 

1 Church, where all was done in priestly fashion and with 
^dcsiaatical rigour, but he was not capable of ruUng as supreme chief ] 
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of irritation than all therfst- «n,i 

mM^t become, more especially towards a 

^is vicinity proved m itself o»trf.mfi **®'‘®-* 

tionlarly after the ChuriVl^ inconvenient, par- 

fiometimes to settle with the dutM ” ° bad 

^at increase c/vSeU by th? o^“^ 

Venetians were disturbed in tha i ^ ^ ftome. The 

■ at heavy cost, for regulating the wSif Th^ 

< . *’•«»• rights of possesion as letard^Sfil ^ 

in their operations onhr when^J^TiTi; 

<^ed by armed vessels, and wm driven P™* 

the papal subjects, by wav i r ‘ ®®r‘a‘a of 

their fishi^ Lts by the Le^ate^of'^^i*^® oonfiscation of 

reignty over Ceneda, which the VeZ/-'^ 

centuries without dispute, and attemDt<^!?T ^ ^^^rc^sed for 

thera. On this subject the^-xasDinIn ^ jurisdiction 

!^n ^'e"0‘*uu8 affimed'tffSev b^d 

collected them without consultinff thn ^ bitlswto 

now acknowledge the nanal P®P®’ °®r would they 

tbc levying of tSt itposnn Z ‘"k 

giiovaoco that the Romn court <kil?f„ T'® 
toons from the tax Tim .oVr tbo eiemp- 

Wifiees, the Knighl'^of 

exempt from half the aiimnn* t-i^ monasteries, were 

vith an persons whXeTo^c^nW 

thw Ohurch, or could be iiicliidod**iit!d ?“ *be service of 

household ; and finally, even those to w2 ' 

■ * f^Appendtt, No. 78. 

‘o *'^ 

*ho W opposed the removal of ^ “le ruNdnije 

..oaw^rws tlua likely to he iniuriXYYt.Y ’rbicli the^T 

»^>enid oflbnd sueh peraoiTlnd P“bjMhed a decree agn^^i 
fe. Itfe. to each .ccordingYo^’^^f «5r««ted themlTJ^* 
TOIs. XI* ^ 
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had aligned pensions payable out of the Venetian benefices, 
were declared exempt from the whole. It followed that the 
to pay any thing, so that the whole 
^ o“”ben feU on the poor, who could not pay. The revenues of 
tne, yeneban clergy were computed to be eleven millions of 

thw^nd du^V*^^* actually yield more than twelve 

In addition to all this came innumerable subjects of dispute 
att^ting individuals rather than the state. Of these I will 
adduce one instance only. 

The prosperous condition enjoyed by the Venetian press 
dm-mg the early part of the sixteenth century is well known. 
Ihe republic was proud of this honourable branch of trade, 
but the regulations of the Curia brought it gradually to total 
min. There was no end to the prohibition of books in 
^me; firsl^ those of the Protestants; then all writings re- 
flating on the mor^ of the clergy or the immunities of the 
^ch ; every book departing, in however slight a degree, 
the Roman tenete, and the entire works of any author 
who had once incurred censure. The trade could now be 
cam^ on m books of indisputable orthodoxy only ; it was 
mde^ somewhat revived, in a commercial point of view, by 
the nchly-decomted missals and breviaries, for which the re- 
newal of Catholic opinions and tastes occasioned a Tory fair 
demand. But even this portion of the trade was now :imi- 
nisbed , alterations and improvements in these books were 
undertaken in Rome, where alone they were, in their new 
^ ^nmtted to be published.! The Venetians remarke<J, 
wth that angry disgust always excited when the pnbJic au- 
J thority 13 perverted to the subservience of private interests, 

.JH A that was presented at Rome : rWhUe ths 

^enty of the magistrates has been exaggerated, it is found that only 

are not worth 

roch outcries ; the fortune of the republic, by the vrace of God not 
being sueh as .to make even a larger%um ofLporto^.] feCme ar- 

Tl® Contarini says : 

^ ‘he breach was already made, and the 
th.p diffic^ ^rmly estabhshed, that remoring it would have been more 

t [Th®y U.1 now got an idea in Rome, that they would themsdvei 
so*] ®***®'’ hooks, depriving others of the power of 
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Tnlr f® ‘’L ® appointed by the congregation of the 

Index, for the wntrol of matters relating to thepress 

Under P'^ting establish^ 

Under thee© circumstances, the relations between 

It is maiafest that all this must hare oontributed larmlv 
fwTl^r political and wL-giJ^ by^Lh 

w» iJLsis 

Sdad i Awards the 

Siu. ih» pSi,”'sr' “•“ '•’“r 

‘^SZT' 'r “ rs,."r.£ 

to the tank of Do^TjTu^^B^^ 

whosp «iA * oanu^, igog. j^ji those fiiends bv 

he now admS t^T^l the conflicts of internal parti^ 
affairs “ tbe management ofVnblio 

<li"Poted claims of 

hie authority were orerstrained with reckless Wl thT^^ 
;^^ m?£^t pnBBed into the hands of mem 
opi^tion to the dominion of Rome had 

Sov ^ * personTfeelin?; l^tht 

p 4^orXr^ ‘‘ principle w*S 

us a h^rof ritem at the time 

Within the republic. efenoe against their opponents 

both tS ^ 

My ^«.ld 

r,‘ ,fe™,S j"' "* ''’' 

*S fcJbiUte!?’ 'r” * •!»« lim* pSLiy m 

£‘c itiTtM"' '“'j" “““•ili- HfdS; 

*Bat ho would uot tolemte ordinances an .>:..«„di 

tbe decrees of couucils, the constituL? ot 
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and all the maxims of the canon law. The Venetians would 
not yield a hair’s breadth ; they said that these were funda- 
mental laws of their state, handed down to them by their 
forefathers, who had deserved so well of Christendom, and 
that in the eyes of the republic they were inviolable. 

The disputants did not long confine themselves to the im- 
mediate subject of contention ; both parties instantly brought 
forward other grievances. The Church considered itself 
wronged by the entire constitution of Venicfe— a republic 
which forbade all recourse to Rome ; which excluded, under 
the title papalists^ all those who by holding clerical offices 
were connected with the Curia, from the council of ecclesi- 
astical affairs, and which even laid the burthen of taxes on 
the clergy. The Venetians, on the other hand, maintained, 
that even these restrictions were utterly inadequate; they 
demanded that their ecclesiastical benefices should be con- 
ferred on natives of V enice only ; that their inquisition 
should be directed exclusively by themselves ; that every 
bull should be submitted to the approval of the state ; that 
all ecclesiastical assemblies should be presided over by a 
layman, and that all sending of money to Rome should be 
prohibited* 

Nor did they stop even here ; from the questions imme- 
diately in debate, they proceeded to general principles. 

The Jesuits had long since deduced from their doctrine of 
the power of the pope, the most important consequences in 
support of clerical rights, and these they now failed not to 
repeat with their accustomed energy and promptitude. 

The spirit, says Bellarmine, guides and controls the flesh, 
and not the contrary ; neither must the secular power exalt 
itself over the spiritual, to guide, to command, or to punish , 
this would be a rebellion, a heathenish tyranny.* T^e 
priesthood has its princes who govern it, not in spiritual things 

♦ Response of Cardinal Bellarmine to a letter without the name of its 
author (a pamphlet of 1606) : [Reason directs, rules, and commands 
the flesh, castigating it at times by fastings and vigibi ; but the flesh 
neither directs, nor rules, nor punishes the reason : thus the spiritual power 
is superior to the temporal authority, and, therefore, can and ought to 
direct, rule, command, and punish, when the latter conducts itself ill ; hut 
the secular power is not superior to the spiritual, and cannot direct, rule, 
eomm«md, or purfsh it, except by rendermg itself guilty of rebellion and 
t^franny, as Gentile and heretic princes have sometim<« done.] 
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only, but in tempoml matters also. It could not possibly 
acknowledge any particular temporal superior. No man can 
serve two masters. It is for the priest to judge the emperor, 
not the emperor the priest ; it would be absurd for the sheep 
to pretend to judge the shepherd.* Neither must the prince 
attempt to derive any revenue from ecclesiastical property. 
He may draw his tribute from the laity ; the priesthood 
affords him the far more important aids of prayer and sacri- 
fice. The clergyman is exempt from all burthens, whether 
on person or property : he belongs to the family of Christ. 
If these ^xemptioDs are not founded on any express command 
of holy Scripture, they are certainly based on consequences 
1C be drawn from it, and on analogy. To the priests of 
t.!ie New Testament belong precisely the same rights that 
were confened on the Lev)tes in the Old Testament, t 
This a doctrine which secured to that spiritual re- 
public, claiming so important an influence over the state, a no 
less complete independence of any reciprocal influence over 
iti^elf from the state, It was a doctrine for the establish- 
m.;nt ol which, no labour was spared in Rome ; innumerable 
argmnents from Scripture were quoted ^ decrees of councils 
were brought forward ; imperial and papal constitutions were 
cited ; and it was considered to be altogether beyond dispute. 
Who was there in Venice that might venture to oppose himself 
to u, Bellarmine, or a Baronius ? 

Ihe Venetians, nevertheless, were provide\l, in the person 
of their C ounseiior of State, Paolo 8arpi. with a man whom 
ufitore and circumstances had endow#^ with such qualiflca- 
tjuus, and conducted to such a f>osition, that he could venttiro 
Lake up arms against the spiritual power, 

^rpi was the sen of a merchant, who had removed 
from .^t.^V^Gntine to Venice; his mother belonged to the 
house of Mo^lli, a Venetian family, eiijoyiuor the rights of 
citizenship, rhe father was a man of slight figiire, itiid dark 

Bellarminus de Cieiicis, i. c. 30 : [I reply that the prince is iinieed 
me and sprtual son of the pope ; but the priest can in nowise be 
calfed the son or slieep of the prince, because priests and aU clergy kye 
the»r spmtuw pnnoe, by whom they ai’e governed v««&t only in sniritusl 
out aim in temporal things.] ^ * 

t Hiesf maxims are to be found verbatim ekher in the Resspemse'* 
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complexion ; he was impetuous in character, and of a quarrel- 
^me temper, and had ruined himself by imprudent specula- 
^1 tions; the mother was one of those beautiful blondes, still 
I often seen in Venice, was of majestic form, modest deport- 
« ment and intelligent mind; it was to her that the son bore 
tesemblanw in external appearance.* 

Ambrosio Morelli, the brother of this lady, was then at the 
head of a school, which enjoyed high reputation, and was 
wcupied chiefly in the education of the young nobility. It 
followed as a matter of course, that the nephew of the master 
should take part in the instruction; Niccolo Contarini and 
Andrea Morosini were among his school-fellows, and were 
also his intimate companions ; he thus formed the most influ- 
I ential connections on the veiy threshold of his life. 

He did not, however, permit himself to be prevented either 
by his mother, his uncle, or these companions, from indulging 
in a propensity to solitude ; he was not more than fourteen 
or fifteen years old when he entered a convent of Servites. 

He spoke little and was always iserious ; he never ate 
meat, and till his thirtieth year he drank no wine ; he 
detested all levity in conversation : ‘‘ There comes the maiden,’* 
his companions would say, when he appeared; let us talk 
ot something else.” All his wishes, inclinations, and desires, 
were directed towards those studies foi which ho possessed 
great natural endowments. 

■>■ He possessed the inestimable gift of quick and accurate 
perception ; be never failed to recognize a person whom he 
had once seen, and when he entered a garden would perceive 
and remark every thing it contained at a glance: he was 
furmshed, that is to say, with a clear and penetrating power 
of sight, mentally and physically-f He thence applied him- 
self, with particular success, to the natural sciences. His 
admirers ascribe to him the discovery of the valves in tho 


* Sayi honi Ang. 14, 1552 : “ His father’s name was Francesco, 
ks mofter s Fra Fulgentio, Vita di Paolo Sarni. Griselini, 

M^one di Fra Paolo Sarpi, the German edition of Iicbrct, p. 13. 

\ t According to Fra Fulgentio (p. 38), he spoke himself of bis [extreme 
r , oeiicacy of perception, for he not only received impressions from objects, 
I traces of them. As a skilful musiciaii, continues 

j .eta rnlgentio, judges an instrument from a single touch, so by making 

I people speak, be judged with admirable precision of their purposes, in. 
‘ tentiOQs, &C.J r r 
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blo^-v^^ls, and he is said first to have observed the ex- 

the the indination of the 

an3 many otEer magnetic phenomena ; it is 
certain that he took effective part in the labours of Aguapen- 
dente, and still more, both by suggestion and dis^very, in 
tHose of Porta.t To his physical studies he added mathe- 
matical daiculations, as also the observation of mental and 
intellectual phenomena. In the library of the Servites at 
Venice, a copy of YieWs works is preserved, in which the 
many errors of that autEbr are corrected by the hand of Fra 
Paolo ; in the same place there was also a small treatise of 
his on the origin and decline of the opinions of men, which, 
to judge by the extracts from it given by Foscarini, contained 
a tlicory of the intellectmil powers which assumed sensation 
aiitl reriection as their basis, and had a certain resemblance to 
that of Ijocke,^ ^^ven though it did not coincide with ft so 
entirely as has been asserted. Fra Paolo wrote only so far ? 
a>s was strictly necessary ; he was not endowed by nature ; 
with inclination for producing ; he read incessantly ; appro- ! 
pviated what he read or remarked ; and reflected on all. His ] 
mind was temperate and cc*raprehcnsive, methodical and ^ 
bold, and he trod the paths of inquiry with a free and fearless i 
sttip. 

W itli these powers, Paolo Sarpi now approached the 
qiicstioiitt of theology and of ecclesiasilcai law 

It has been said that he was s ecretl y a Pr ot e stant but his 
Protestantism could scarcely have extended beyon3 the first 
simple propositions of the Confession of Augsburg, if he really 

* al»o Fischer, Gesciiicbte der Physik, i. 167. 

Lprom whom, says Porta of Fra Paolo, we not only do not biush to 
have learned some things, but we glory in it, for a more learned man 
he* or one more subtle in the whole circle ol knowledge, wo have never 
known among all that we have chanced tu biee.l — Magias ^.’atur. lib. vii. 
pnef Grkclini, i. § 20 — 24. 

J % e liav^e a particularly striking instance in tbeir explanations of sub- 
stance. Paolo Savpi, according to Foscarini and Griselini, mrciii substance 
Ircfii the multiplicity of ideas, resting on a basis which we cannot peroeiya, 
and m thi? basis, h*^. says, properly consists what we call suh8tance.<-~CM- 
seUhii i, p. 46 of the German translation. Locke’s Human Understands^, 
h, 11. chap, xxiil ** Nat imagining how the ivkas can subsist by 

iiieaaii^veSf we accustom ourselves to suppose soir e substratum, whet^ 
tifcsy do snbsist, and from which they do result, which therefore we 
fubstaiioe.’' 
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held even those. It is ceftain that Fra Paolo read mass every 
day through his whole life. It would not be possible to specif 
the confession to which he was inwardly attached,— it was a 
mode of belief of which we often perceive traces among the 
men of those times, more particularly those who were devoted 
to the study of natural science, adhering to none of the es- 
tablished systems of doctrine, dissentient and speculative, but 
not yet clearly defined, nor entirely made out. 

Of this much we are however certain, Fra Paolo bore a 
decided and implacable hatred towards the secular influence 
of the papacy, and this was, perhaps, the only passion he 
ever indulged. It has been attributed to the refusal of a 
bishopric, for which he bad been proposed ; and who shall 
venture positively to deny the effect that a mortifying rejec- 
tion, excluding a natur^ ambition from its path, may pro- 
duce, even on a manly spirit? But in this case the cause 
lay much deeper ; it must be sought in a sentiment, religious 
and political, that was mingled and bound up with every other 
conviction of his mind ; it had gained^strength from study and 
experience, and was held in common with those friends and 
contemporaries who had formerly gathered around Andrea 
Morosini, and were now arrived at the helm of state. Before 
the keen glance of his penetrating observation, those chime- 
rical arguments wdth which the Jesuits laboured to confirm 
their assertions, vanished utterly, and the doctrines really 
founded only on a devotion to the Roman see, arising from a 
state of society long gone by, appeared in all tbeir nullity. 

It was not without labour that Sarpi first brought convic- 
tion to the minds of the Venetian jurists. Some held the 
exemption of the clergy to be an ordinance of the divine law, 
propounded by Cardinal Bellarmine ; others maintained that 
it was at ieast in the power of the pope to command it ; they 
appealed to those decrees of councils, in which that exemp- 
tion wa^ proclaimed, and concluded that wj^tjbad been in the 
of ^ council was j amch more within lhe co^ et^e 
The ISrst were easily r^fdte^^anT’^^^ 

8 principal argument was, that the councils, whose 
authority they cited, were convened by temporal sovereigns, 
and were to bo considered as assemblies of the empire, whence 
a multitude of political enactments had also proceeded.'*’ Tliis 
* Utter from Sarpi to Leschasser, 3 Feb. 161U, in Lebret's Magaiine, 
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i« ao argument on which the doctrines brought forward by Fra 
Paolo and his friends were chiefly founded. 

%ey started from the principle which had been successiully 
contended for in Franco, that the sovereign power is derived 
immediately from God, and can be subject to no control. The 
pope has not even the right to inquire whether the proceed- 
ings of a state be sinful or not. For whither would this 
tend ? Was there any that might not be sinful^ at least, as 
regarded its ultimate aim ? The pope would have to examine 
every thing, to interfere in all. The temporal sovereignty 
would, in fact, be annihilated. 

To this sovereignty the clergy is subjected as well as the 
laity. All power, says the apistle, comes from God. From 
tliO obedience due to the established authorities no one is 
exempt any more than from obedience to God. The prince 
ijivei. the law ; he judges every man, and deman^ tribute 
?roui all ; in all things the clergy owe him an obedience equal 
to that required from the laity.* 

The pope also undoubtedly possesses jurisdiction, but one 
that js exclusively spiritual. Did Christ exercise a temporal 
jurisdiction ? JM either to St. Peter, nor to his successors, could 
he have traai<ferre<l wbal he did not claim for himself. 

In no degree therefore can the exemption of the clergy be 
derived from an original divine right;! it depends on the will 

i. (79 ; an observation which is the more important for those times, be- 
(iftose Mariana, for example, deduced the most extensive Kcular privileges 
fur the clergy from those decrees of the Spanish councils ; but it muijt 
be always obsened that even at that time the spiritual and temporal claims 
wf ei e ftlreadv either mingled together or in dispute. The old GotWe monarchy 
hi SpAiii bad in effect a powerful spiritual eierntmt, for old laws are gisue- 
l ally founded on a far remote condition of things. 

^ RUposta d^uii dottore in theologia ad una lettera scrittagli sopra u 
breve delle censure : [All persons, therefore, both ecclesiastic and secular, 
ar& 8ub|ect to the temporal sovereign V>y divine right. Let every be 
subject to the higher powers (omnis anima potestatibus sublimioribus 
subdita sit); (ind the reason is clear . for a« none is exempted from the obedi- 
ence due to Ood, so con^ is exempted from the obedience due to the princt*, 
omwstt as the apostle says, all power is from God (omnis p«#taita» 
a Leo). I 

t di Giovanni Marsilio a favore della risposta deUe ptU» ]^o- 

pj^idtkmi, contra la .^uale ha scritto e rev»®. CK Bellarmiue, 

1600. Tliis explains the meaning of its author, who has ex- 
p^'essed hkuielf somewhat obscurely , in the folio's^- mg manner ; but tbn 
explanatioit is ut least autherxtic. since it comes horn the same flidUt 
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of the sovereign only. The prince has conferred property 
and jurisdiction on the Church ; he is her protector, her 
general patron. On him, therefore, the nomination of the 
clergy depends of right ; to him also belongs the publication 
of bulls. 

The prince cannot surrender this power, even if. he would. 
It is a trust confided to him; he is bound in conscience to 
deliver it unimpaired to his successor. 

Thus did the claims and theory of the State oppose them- 
selves boldly to the claims and theory of the Church. The 
tendencies of conflicting powers were expressed in opposite 
^sterns. The internal fusion of spiritual and temporal 
interest in the European states presents a wide domain of 
human actioo, wherein both meet and blend. The Church had 
long demanded this whole domain as its exclusive possession, 
and now renewed this claim ; the State, on the other hand, had 
also at times asserted a similar claim, but never before, per- 
haps, had it been so boldly and systematically brought for- 
ward as on this occasion. It was impossible that these claims 
could ever be legally adjusted ; and politically, their regula- 
tion was possible only by means of mutual concessions. When 
neither party would make these to the other, it must come 
to a trial of force. Each side had then to prove how far its 
strength could reach ; if a conflict were commenced for the 
right to obedience, nothing further remained but to shew 
which had the power to enforce it. 

On the 17th of April, 1606, the pope pronounced sentence 
of excommunication on the doge, senate, and government of 
Venice collectedly, more pai’ticularly on the consul tors. This 
he did with all the stem forms of past ages, and with especial 
reference to the most omnipotent of his predecessors ; as, for 
example, to Innocent III. lie allow^ed the condemned only 
the shortest intervals for recantation — three of eight days and 
one of three days, namely. After the lapse of these, ail 
churches of the Venetian territory — those of convents and 
private chapels not excepted — ^wore to be prohibited from 

[Hie author two things: first, that the persons of^ ecclesiastics 
are not exempt from the secular power, nor yet their property, meaning 
thereby things to which the said power extends (that is, not to matters 
purely spiritual) ; the second is, that the exemption possessed by ecclesi- 
astics is not by divine right, but merely by human law,] (p. 62 ). 
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performing divine service : they were laid, under interdict. 

It was imposed on the Venetian clergy, as a duty, to pub- 
lish this letter of interdict before tlie assembled congre- 
gations,* and to have it fixed on the church doors. The 
whole body of the clergy, from the patriarch to the parish 
priest, were enjoined to execute this command, under pain of 
rigorous punishments from God and laan. 

buch was the attack ; thedefence did not displ^cqual vigour. 

It was prop(?sed. in the college of Venice to enter a solemn 
protest;, as had been done in earlier times ; but this proposal 
was rejected, on the ground that the sentence of the pope was 
in itself null and void, and had not even a show of justice. 

In a short proclamation, occupying only a quarto page, 
Leonardo Donato made knovm to the clergy the resolution of 
the republic to maintain the sovereign authc>rity, which 
ackiif^wiedges no other superior in worldly things save God 
alone. ■ Her faithful clergy would of themselves perceive the 
nullity of the ‘^Censures** issued against them, and would 
continue the discharge of their functions, the cure of souls and 
the worship of Go^ without interruption. No alarm was 
expressed, no menaces were uttered, the proclamation was a 
mere expression of confidence and security. It is, however, 
probable that something more may have been done by verbal 
comT?iaBication.+ 

these proceedings, the question of claim and right 
became at once a question of strength and of possession. 
Oommanded by their two superiors — ^the pope^ and the 
republic — to give contimlictory pmofs of obe<li^oe, the 
Veuedap. clergy wei-o now called on to decide to which of the 
two they would render that obedience. 

They did not hesitate ; they obeyed the republic : non a | 
copy of tho brief was fixed up.:}: The delay appointed by the j 
^ ^yVhen the great assemblage oi' tbe people should gathered 
logetber for divine. . 4 ervicel, as bad been done in Ferrara with such 
emotive results.— Letter of censuro and of interdict of hifc holiness, our 
lord Pope Paul Y, against the Venetians, 606. 

t lliis proclamation of the 6th of May. 1G06, is printed by lUmpa- 
zetto, the ducal printer (stampatt>r ducale). On the title-pa^ is seen 
the EvasftgeliRt St. Mark witti the book of the Gospels and uplifted 
•w<»!rd. In tho scBate, as Friuli tells us, they discnf ?* 54 [the many and 
ttuiliUes] of tlie papal brief. 

I F febrpi, Hiatoria parbeoTare, lib. ii. p. 55, aCfinns that <»itaia 
who had attempted to bx up the bulls had been arrested by the 
Mahflhttants themselves. 
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f pope expired ; public worship was everywhere conducted as 
I usual. As the secular clergy had decided^ so did also the 
I monastic orders. 

, The only exception to this was presented by the orders 
newly instituted, and in which the principle of ecclesiastical 
restoration was more particularly represented; these were 
i the Jesuits, Theatines, and Capuchins. The J^sui^ in so far 
as they were themselves concerned, were not altogether 
decided ; they first took counsel of their Provincial at Fer- 
rara, and afterwards of their General in Rome, who referred 
the question to the Pope himself. Paul V. replied that they 
must either observe the interdict, or shake the dust from their 
feet and leave Venice. A hard decision assuredly, since they 
were distinctly informed that they would never be permitted 
to return ; but the principle of their institution allowed them 
\ no choice. Embarking in their boats, they departed from the 
I city, and took shelter in the papal dominions.* Their exam- 
j pie influenced the other two orders.t A middle course was 
proposed by the Theatines, but the Venetians did not think it 
advisable ; they would sufier no division in their land, and 
demanded ei^er obedience or departure. The deserted 
churches were easily provided with other priests, and care 
was taken that none should perceive a deficiency. The 
festival of the Corpus Christi next succeeding, was solemnized 
with extraordinary pomp, and a more than commonly 
numerous procession.^ 

But it is manifest that the result was a complete schism. 

The pope was amazed ; his exaggerated pretensions were 
confronted by the realities of things with the most unshrink- 
ing boldness. Did any means exist by which these might be 
overcome ? 

Paul V. thought at times of having recourse to arms : 
even in the Congregations, warlike opinions had at ono 
moment the ascendancy. Cardinal Sauli exclaimed that the 
Venetians should be castigated. Legates were despatched, 

* Juvencius, Hist. Soc. Jesu, v. ii. p. 93. 

t If Saudi continues to mention [the reformed brethren of St. 
Francis], that proceeds only from the fact, that the Capuchins were, in 
effect, reformed Franciscans, and are so called on this occasion by 
A. Morosini. This error of Sandi has been committed by other writers 
also. 

i A. Maurocenus, Historia Ven. tom. iii. p. 350. 
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and troops fitted out; but in effect they dared not venture to 
attempt force. There would have been cause to apprehend 
that Venice would call the Protestants to her aid, and thus 
throw all Italy, nay the Catholic world at large, into the 
most perilous commotions. 

They must again betake themselves, on former occasions^ 
to pelitioal measures, for the adjustment of these questions 
touching the rights of the Church. The arrangement of these 
measures couM not, however, be attempted on this ocoasioo 
hy the parties themselves ; the animosities between them were 
tw violent; it was confided to the mediation of the two 
leading powers— Prance and Spain. Put the private interest 
of Isitb would, of course, require to be considered in the 

matter , . , ^ i - i 

There was a party in t«.ch of these two kingdoms, to which 

the .jutbreak of hostilities would have been welcome. Among 
the S|ianiards, this was formed by the zealous Catholics (who 
thereby hoped to enchain the Roman see once more to the 
monarchy),* and the governors of the Italian provinces, whose 
power would be increased by war. The Spanish ambassador 
to Rome, Viglienna, also wished for war, thinking it would 
afforf him opportunities for advancing his family to high 
ecclosiastical dignities. In France, on the contrary, it was 
w-ec:.sely the most zealous ProtesUmts who desired a rupture. 
SiikT and his adherents would have gladly seen an Italian 
warl liecause the Netlierlands, just then hard pressed by 
Spinohi, might by that means liave gained time to breathe. 

of these parties even proceeded to demonstrations of 
war The king of Spain despatched a letter to the pope, 
With promises of aid, at least in general terras. In France 
the Venetian ambassador also received offers from men in 
high p^sitioBs; it was his opinion that he could gather an 
army of flftieen thousand Frenchmen in a month. This mode 
of thinking did not however obtain the ascendancy. T^rma 
and Villeroy, the leading ministers of Spain and France, 
desired to maintain peace. The Spanish statemia« placed his 
gkry chiefiy in the restoration of peace, and Villeroy belonged 
to the figidly Catholic party and would never have consented 
^ the pope should be attacked by the French.* The 

* Ikltfliotie di Pietro Priuli dtornato di Fraacia, 4 Sett. 1608, wn* 
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princes a^eed with their ministers ; Henry lY, remarked 
with jnstioe, that if he drew his sword for the republic ho 
should endanger his reputation as a good Catholic. Philip HI. 
despatched a new declaration to the pope — -he would assist 
him, hut certainly not without security for the return of the 
cost; and even then, it must be for good and not for evil.* 

All possibility of war was thus destroyed. The two powers 
were emulous only of contributing the most effectually to the 
restoration of peace, so that each might thereby the better 
extend and secure its own interest. For this purpose Fran- 
cesco di Cas^, the nephew of Lerma, proceeded to Venice 
on the part of Spain ; as did Oardind Joyeuse on that of 
France. 

I have neither inclination nor means for a detailed account 
of these negotiations through the whole course of the pro- 
ceedings; it will besides be sufficient if we obtain a clear 
perception of their most important characteristics. 

The first difficulty was presented by the pope, who insisted, 
before all things, that the Venetian laws, which had given him 
so much offence, should be repealed; and he made the suspen- 
sion of hi; ecclesiastical censures to depend on their repeal. 

But the Venetians, also, on their part, with a certain re- 
publican self-complacency, were accustomed to declare their 
laws sacred and inviolable. When the papal demand was 


tarns a circumstantial account of tke interest taken by the Frencn in 
these transa^ons. Villeroy declares [this to be a most opportune and 

n er oci^sion for gaining the goodwill of the pope ; the king , assured 
IS ampassador to the republic, that Your Serenity ,' he is addressing 
Venetian republic) would not put the negotiations into anv other 
hands than his own, had the intention of employing this opportunity 
for gaining over the pontiff and binding him to himself.] ^ 

* ^ancesco Friuli, Relatione di Spagna, 26 Ag. 1608 : [The constable 
45ame to seek me at my house, and told me frequently, that the order for 
as^mbluig troops was given for no other purpose than to avoid being idle, 
when all the powers of the world were arming themselves 5 but that they 
were by no means provided with money ; he recommended peace in Italy, 
and said the republic would lose nothing by being bberal in obsequious 

words, to obtain in effect all that it desired At the time wh^ the 

d^e ot Lerma spoke m exaggaated teims to the English ambassador of 
tte lorcea to be ^thered, they were even then writing to the pope that 
^ majesty had, doubtless, promised to aid him, but that this was in- 
tended to be fur good and not for evil, . . . that the commencement 
m wars was in the hands of men, but their conclusion was in the power of 
God alone.] .See Appendix, No. 81, Section 7. 
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bi*ouglit under discussion in January, 1607, although the 
college wavered, yet at last it wa^ decidedly rejected in the 
senate.* The French, who had g^ven their word to the pope, 
succeeded in bringing the question forward once more in 
March, when of the four opponents in the college, one at least 
withdrew his objections. After the arguments on both sides 
had again been fully stated in the senate, there was still, it is 
ta^e, no foi*mal or express repeal of the laws, but a decision 
was adopted to the effect that the republic would conduct 
itself with its accustomed pietv/' However obscure these words 
a|>pear, the ambassador and tie pope thought they discovered 
in them the fulfilment of their wishes. The pope then sus- 
pended his censures. 

But there immediately arose another and very unexpected 
difficulty; the Venetians refused to permit the return of the 
.iiesuits, who had been excluded, after their departure, by a 
solemn decree. 

Could it however be supposed that the pope would suffer 
hip faithful adherents, who had committed no other offence 
than that of an inviolable attachment to himself^ to be left at 
such heavy di>sad vantajre ? He sought by every possible ex- 
pedient to alter the resolution of the Venetians. The Jesuits 
had the b’rench also on their side ; they had secured the good- 
>'iil of Henry IV. on this occasion likewise by a special em- 
bassy, and Joyeuse took particular interest in their case ; the 
Venetians nevertheless remained iraraovable f 

PriuH, Cronica VeiKSta, 20 Zener. 1606 (1607) : [After a Icmg 

of eight daya, and among many flisetuatione of opinion, the aenate 
a«stemiined to reply to the ambassadors of France and Spain, that the 
republic cannot agree to any form of sufqpension whateTer, seeing that 
tl^ case would be a perpetual precedent ; this resolution was proposed 
by Bembo and Al. Zorzi, elders of tbe council, and by A. Mala and 
S. VenifT. elder*, of the mainland.] Others desired lo adopt a more 
mtMerate .decision ; nor is it improbable that they would have carried 
tShwr point, hail not mtelJigeiice arrived that there was nothing to fear from 
the Spanish arms, in consequence of the disturbances m Maples : [A 
positive refusal of the suspension was then determined], by nintsty- 
nine votes to seventy-eight, giving a majority of twenty-ont . Yet 
Bembo bimseif withdrew his support from that proposal on the 9th 
^Mirch ; ami, on the 14th, the more moderate ^teriaion was carried, in 
lej^e of the opposition made by Zorsi, Mula, Vcmer.] 

t Pietro PriuU, Kelatione di Francia, adds to this : Solamci^ 

Fhkeio ambasciatore ritenne la dispositione che aveni S. M*. eoci- 
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A very extraordinary circumstance was, that the Spaniards 
declared themselves rather against the order than for it. The 
Dominican interest was predominant in Spain, and T^rma, 
who did not favour the Jesuits, considered it unadvisable, as a 
general principle, that a state should be compelled to permit 
the return of disobedient subjects. Francesco di Castro at 
first avoided aU mention of the Jesuits, and at length opposed 
himself directly to the intercession made for them by the 
French.* 

This manifestation, although based, in fact, on the actual 
condition of things, was yet so striking, that the pope himself 
was startled by it, and suspecting that a deeper mystery was 
somewhere cmicealed in it, he ceased to insist that the «fesuita 
should be restored, t 

But how dearly must this resolution have cost him ! For the 
sake of a couple of insignificant laws he had shewn himself 
willing to permit the whole world to be embroiled ; yet he 
now abandoned his most faithful adherents to perpetual exile 
from a Catholic and Italian territory.;}: On the other hand, 
the republic consented to deliver up the two priests who had 
been arrested. 

But she still claimed the right of entering an assertion of 
her legal powers, of which the pope refused absolutely to 
hear one word. The expedient finally adopted was very 
singular.§ The secretary of the Venetian senate oonducted 


tata dall' efficaci imtanze che turono fatte da un padre Barisoni Padoano 
mandato in Francia espressamente dalla siia congregatione col pensiero 
d/ottener di interessarsi acciocche fussero di nuovo ricevuti,*' (See teict. ) 
* Francesco Priuli, Relatione di Spagna ; [The Spaniards hearmg that 
the French insisted on the restoration of the Jesuits, wrote to Rome and 
to Venice, declaring that they would not enter on that subject, and to the 
republic, they gave as a reason, their not desiring to negotiate with the 
aforesaid persons, who had so gravely offended her,] 
t Francesco Priuli ; Venuto Tawiso delP intiero accomodamento, 
desisterono dal procurare che si trattasse kM loro con la 8**. V., non solo 
per non aver voluto parlar di loro, ma per essn'si attraversati agli 
g^liardi ufiiqj di Franeesi : che fece dubitare il papa di ^ualcbe recon- 
dito mistero, e non vi volse insistere con che essi non ?<»apevano che 
dire.'/ (See Uvt,) 

t Ger. Priuli. [This affair of the Jesuits weighed heavily on the pope ; 
it grieved him deeply, not indeed for their takes, but on account of his 
own reputation.] 

§ Joyeuse speaks of this as a condition, he says i [That if the censures 
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tlxe prisoners to tlie palace of the French ambassador, « and 
delivered them into his hands, out of respect,” he said, ‘‘ for 
the most Christian king, and with the previous understanding 
that the right of the republic to judge her own clergy should 
not thereby be diminished.” « 8o I receive them,” replied 
the ambassador, and led them before the cardinal, who was 
walking up and down in a gallery (loggia). ‘‘These are the 
priseners,” said he, “ who are to be given up to the pope 
but he did not allude to the reservation. Then the cardinal, 
without uttering cue word, delivered them to the papal com- 
missary, who received them with a sign of the cross. 

Hut how &r were the parties from having yet arriv’ed ai a 
clear understanding : a mere external appearance of reconci- 
liation was their principal object. 

Even that was, however, not to be attained until the cen- 
sures had been removed and absolution granted. 

The Venetians had, moreover, objections to make againsc 
this very absolution ; they persisted in maintaining that the 
censure was in itself null and void ; that it had in no way 
affected them, and that they were consequently in no need of 
abselutimi. Joyeuse declared to them, that he could not alter 
the xoiitts of the church. Finally they came to an agreement 
dmt the absolution should not be conferred with the usual 
|>jbi»city. sfoyeuso apj^ared in the college, and pronounced 
U there, as it ^ore, privately. The Venetians have always t 
persuaded themselves that they escaped altogether without \ 
absolution.* It is true that absolution was not given with all * 
the formalities, hut given it certainly was.t I 

the whole, It is sufficiently obvious that the points In 
dispirbc were not arranged so entirely to the advantage of the 
V enetians as is commonly asserted. 

The laws of which the pope coniplaiucd were suspended, 
liie piiest^- who.se surrender he had required, were given up to 


are removed, tjuj two prisoners shall be deliveied up to those who shall 
m?eiy€ them m the of his holiness ; and though Her Sftrenity 
(\enKe» that she resigns them for the gratification of his most 


A. - .7 ® me g-THUiicttuon ox ms most 

oiajcstv, yet they are to be given np without a word said.! 
at the close of his 29th book, gives the letter of Joyeuse, 
«tei. ta, beyond dl doubt, the only one of importance that he ha^ 
smiKsd respecting thi* affair; bnt he makes oevtain objections to it 
rmch Appear to me entirely ui' tenable. ' 

t Appendix. No. 79. 


Vot. 11. 


K 
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him, the absolution itself was received ; but all these conces- 
sions were made with the most extraordinary limitations. 
The Venetians proceeded as in an affair of honour. With 
anxious care for their reputation, they limited every concession 
by all possibte restrictive clauses, and did their utmost to 
neutralize the effect of each. The pope, on his part, remained 
at a disadvantage also, since he had been compelled to resolve 
on a concession, manifest to all, by nc means honourable in its 
character, and which at once excited the attention of the 
whole world. 

These arrangements being made, the relations between 
Home and Venice returned — ^at least in appearance — to their 
former course. Paul V. exclaimed to the first ambassador 
from the Venetians, Let old things be put away — let all now 
be new.” He more than once complained that Venice would 
not forget what he, on his side, had forgotten ; and displayed 
as much forbearance and mildness as any one of bis prede- 
cessors.* 

Yet all that was gained amounted only to this : that new 
dissensions wore avoided; the essential grounds of dispute 
remained ; a true and mutual confidence was not indeed to be 
easily restored, t 


§ 13. Is^ae of the Affairs of the Jesuits. 

The contest between the Jesuits and Dominicans was mean- 
while terminated in a similar manner ; that is, very imper- 
fectly. 

Clement died, as we have seen, before he had pronounced 
judgment. The queition was taken up by Paul V. with ail 
the zeal by which the early part of his administration was 
distinguished. No fewer than seventeen meetings were held 
in his presence, from September, 1605, to February, 1606. 
He was equally disposed with his predecessor towards the 
old system, and to the side of the Dominicans. In October 
and November, 1606*, meetings wore even held for the purpose 

R£lation<» di Moccnigo, 1612. Ibe pope declared [that, lot the 
interest of Italy, there should always be a good understanding between 
that see and this republic.] 
t See Appendix, No. §1. 
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of deciding on the form in which the Jesuit doctrines should 
JitJ C(»odenined. The Dominicans believed they held the vic- 
tory already in their hands.* 

But it was just at this time that the Venetian adairs had 
been arranged in the manner we have been observing. The 
Jesuits had given the Koman see a proof of attalchment, 
wl^ereby they greatly surpassed every other order, and for 
this Venice was making them pay the penalty. 

Under these circumstances it would have seemed cruelty in 
the ‘Reman see to have visited these, its most faithful servants, 
tvith a decree of condemnation. When all was prepared for 
tbar purpose, the pope paused ; for some time he suffered the 
iffair to rest ; at length, on the 20ch of August, 1667, he pub- 
lished a declaration, by which ‘‘disputatorcs'" and “consul tores** 
were dismissed to their respective homes ; the decision was to 
bo mado known in due time ; meanwhile it was the most earnest 
desire his holiness that neither party should asperse or dis- 
parfige die other, t 

By this decision the Jesuits, after ail, derived an advantage 
from the losses they had sustained in Venice. It was a great 
gain for them that their contra verted doctrines, though cer- 
tiiinly not couhrmed, were yet not rejected. They oven 
bo'jiitcd of victory ; and with the public prv^possessiori in 
of their orthodoxy once again secured, they now pur- 
sued with unremitting ardour the course of doctrine to which 
had before attached theraselvee. 

rhe only ^piesdou yet remaining wUvS whether they would 
also v 'icoced in ]>erfectly composing their internal disquietudes. 

Vi Mout reruieutatioii still prevailed in the order. The 
i. made in its constitution proved insufficient, and the 
o>*mbers of the Spanish opposition persisted iu their odbrts 
■or securing their principal aim ; iiaraely, the reiiuwal of 
A cff iiaviva. The procurator?; of all the provinces at length de- 
voured it. general < ongregaiioii nooessary, which was a cireuw- 

* ^eriy, Historia Congregationuni de Auxiliis, gives “Ue dccuncentg 
this matter in p. 562, and following pages . “ Gratiae victrid,'' 
he ^iays h/mself, ‘‘jam canebatur ‘ lo triumphed ** 

t Coi onellp secretary of the Congregati^an, in Si vn . p. 589 : ** Tr& 
tauio ha <>rdic*lo (S. moltc seriaraente cbe nv’ trattare di queste 
iicssuno ardi:jca tb 'rialiti<'are e censurare ihitra pane. (Ste 
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stance tliat never had occurred before. In the year 1607, the 
members assembled, and effectual changes were to be once 
more brought under discussion. 

We have already more than once alluded to the close al- 
liance into which the Jesuits had entered with Henry IV., and 
the favour accorded to them by that sovereign. He even took 
part in the internal disputes of the order, and was entirely on 
the side of Acquaviva. In a letter written expressly for the 
purpose, he not only assured the General of his friendly regard, 
but also gave the Congregation to understand his wish that no 
change in the constitution of the society should be proposed.* 

Nor did Acquaviva fail to make excellent use of so power- 
ful a protection. 

It was principally in the provincial congregations that 
the opposition he encountered had its seat. He now car- 
ried through a law, by virtue of which, no proposition should 
in the first place be considered as adopted by a provincial 
assembly, unless supported by two-thirds of tne votes ; and 
further, even when thus adopted, such proposition should not 
be admitted for discussion in the general assembly, unless a 
majority of the latter had previously assented to it. These 
regulations were manifestly calculated to produce extraor- 
dinary diminution in the authority of the provincial congre- 
gations. 

Nor was this all ; a formal sentence of condemnation was 
also pronounced on the enemies of the General, and the su- 
periors of provinces received express command to proceed 
against the so-called disturbers of the peace. Tranquillity was 
thus gradually restored. The Spanish members resigned 
' themselves to submission, and ceased to contend against the 
new direction taken by their order. A more pliant generation 
gradually arose, which was educated under the predominant 
influences. The General, on his side, endeavoured to requite 
Henry IV., by redoubled devotion, for the favours received at 
his hands. 

♦ Literse Christianissimi regis ad congregates patres, rv. Kal. Dec. 
1607, in Juvcncius, v. li. lib. ix. n. 108 ; [And we exhort you to main- 
tain your institution in its integrity and splendour.] 
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Conclusion, 

Thus were all these contentions once more allayed, and 
gave promise of subsiding into peace. 

But if we Inflect on their progress, and their results as a 
whole, we perceive that the most essential changes bad been 
thereby produced in the centre and heart of the Catholic 
churclx. 

We started from that moment when the papal power, en- 
gaged in victorious conflict, was marching forward to the 
pienitude of authority. In close alliance with the policy of 
Spain, it conceived the design of impelling all the Catholic 
j»ow'ers in one direction, and overwhelming those who had 
bcpa^ated from it by one great movement. Had the papacy 
succeeded in this purpose, it would have exalted the ecclesias- 
tical iinpulse to unlimited sovereignty ; would have bound all 
Catholic states in one all-embracing unity of ideas, iaitb, 
social life, and poUcy ; and would thus have secured to itself 
a paramount and irresistible influence even over their domestic 
aftairs. 

But at this precise moment the most violent dissensions 
iro?5** within its own bosom. 

I \ the matter of France, the feeling of natioj^ity arrayed 
itsfdf against the pretensions of the hierarchy. ^TEven those 
who held the Catholic faith would not endure to be dependent 
on th#^ radiig principles of the church in every particular, nor 
tr be guided on ail points by the spiritual sovereign. There 
were other principles remaining — ^as of temporal policy, of 
natKmal independence ; aU which opposed themselves to the 
designs of the papacy with invincible energy. Upon the 
whole, we may affirm that these principles obtained the vic- 
tory : the pope was compelled to acknowledge them, and the 
cmich church even oflected its restoration by adopting them 
as its basis. 

But It followed, from this circumstance, that France again 
plunged herself into perpetual hostilities wirb the Spanish 
moiiarchy ; t^t two great powers, naturally prone to rivalry, 
and always disposed for battle, confronted each other iu the 
centre of the Catholic world, ~so little was it possible to pre- 
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serve unity. The circumstances of Italy were indeed of such 
a character, that these dissensions, and the balance of power 
resulting from them, produced advantages to the Koman see. 

Meanwhile, new theological discords also broke out. How- 
ever acute and precise the definitions of the Council of Trent 
might be, they were yet not equal to the prevention of dis- 
putes. Within the limits traced by these deciiaons there was 
still room for now controversies respecting the faith. The 
two most influential of the orders opposed each other in th(^ 
lists. The two great po\^ers even took part to a certain ex- 
tent in the contest ; nor had Rome the courage to pronounce 
a decision. 

In addition to these dissensions, (^ame those regarding the 
limits of the ecclesiastical and secular jurisdictions ; dissensions 
of local origin, and with a neighbour of no very important 
power, but conducted in a spirit, and with an effect that raised 
them into universal importance.* Justly is the memory of 
.?^lu.„Sarpi held in honour through all Catholic states. He 
it was by whom those ecclesiastical rights, which they 
enjoy in common, were contended for and won. The pope 
did not find himself capable of putting him down. 

Conflicts thus marked between ideas and doctrines, between 
constitutional and absolute power, effectually impeded that 
ecclesiastical and secular unity which the papacy desired to 
establish, and even threatened to subvert it entirely. 

The course of events made it nevertheless obvious that pa- 
cific and conservative ideas were once more the stronger, 
internal discords were not to be prevented; but an open 
struggle was avoided. Peace was restored and maintained 
between the two great powers. Italian interests had not yet 
advanced to a full perception of their own strength, nor t^ an 
efiPectual activity in employing it ; silence was imposed on the 
contending orders ; the differences between Church and State 
were not carried to extremity. Yenice accepte«l the proffered 
mediation. 

The policy of the papacy was to assume, as far as possible, 
a iK)sit":on above that of parties, and to mediate in their 

* [Your Serenity, exclaims P. Priuli to Uis goremment, on his return 
from France, may be said to have declared within what limits it ^all be 
permitted to the pontificate to extend its authority^ whether spiritual or 
temportd.] — Relatione di Prancia, 1608 . 
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dissensions ; a purpose which it still possessed suflScient 
authority to effect. 

I his policy, without doubt, experienced reaction from that 
which had in part proceeded from itself, the continued pro- 
grf^ss, namely, of the great external movement, the advance 
of Catholic reformation, and the struggle with Protestantism, 
which was still proceeding without interruption. 

To the fur^^her development of that struggle we must now 
return. 
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COUNTER REFORMATION, 

SECOND PERIOD, 1590—1330. 

I THINK I do not deceive myself, or pass beyond the pro- 
vince of history, in supposing that I here discover, and in 
seeking to indicate, one of the universal laws of social life. 

is unquestionably true, that there are at all periods 
j forces of the living mind by which the world is moved pro- 
I foundly; graduallpr prepared in the long course of b3'gone 
I centuries, they arise in the fulness of time, called forth by 
natures of intrinsic might and vigour from the unfathomed 
' i depths of the human spirit. It is of their very essence and 

being that they should seek to gain posses, sion of the world, 

. to over-match and subdue it. But the more perfect their 
success, the more extended the circle of their action, so much 
^ the more certainly do they come in contact with peculiar and 
i independent forms of social life, which they cannot wholly 
i subdue or absorb into tbeir own being. Hence it happens that, 
j being, as they are, in a state of never-ceasing progress, they 
f experience modifications in themselves, "Whilst appropriating 
I what is fweign to their own existence, they ai-so assume a 
I portion of its characteristics ; tendencies are then developed 
I within them ; crises of existence, that are not unfiequently at 
: variance with their ruling principle; these also must, however, 

I necessarily expand and increase with tho general progress ; 
j the object to be then secured is, that they do not obtain tho 
j predominance ; for if this were permitted, all unity, and that 
I essential principle on which it reposes, would be utterly 
i do.stroyed. 

We have seen how violently internal contradictions and 
profound contrasts were in action during the restoration of 
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the paj)acy , still the ruling idea retained the victory ; the 
higher unity yet preserved its ascendancy, though not perhaps 
with all its ancient and comprehensive power, and continually 
pressed forward with unremitting steps, even during periods 
of internal strife, from which indeed it seemed to derive 
increased energy for new conquests. 

These enterprises now solicit our attention. How far they 
.succeeded ; the revolutions that were their consequences, and 
the opposition they encountered, whether from within or from 
without, are all questions of the utmost importance to ihe 
world in general. 


CHAPTER I. 

PROGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC RESTORATION. 

A. D. 1590—1617. 

^ L EnterprUef of Catholicism in Poland and the ncigh^ 
houriny territories. ^ 

j^n opinion has been erpressed that the Protestants, who 
for some time certainly had, as we have seen, the decided 
supreiuacy in Poland, would also have been in a condition to 
rai; 5 f; a king nf^tKeir own faith to the throne ; but that even 
thrf themselves came at length to consider a Catholic more 1 
a lvantageous, because in the person of the pope he had a still | 
higher power and judge placed over him. 

If tlrs were so, they brought a very heavy punishment 
upoi themselves for a decision so adverse to Protestantism. 

For it wai? precisely by the agency of .a Catholic king iat 
the was enabled to make war oo them. 

Of a)] the foreign ambassadors in Poland, the papal nuncios 
al- ne possessed the right of demanding audience of the king 
without the presence of a senator. We know what these 
Hier) wore ; they had prudence and address enough to cultivate 
and profit by the confidential intercourse thus placed within 
their reai'k. 

In the beginning of the eightieth yea»' "f the sixteenth 
century. Cardinal Bolo.^uetto was nuncio in Poland. He 
oiHuplained of the sever. »ty of the climate , of the cold, to 
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which, as an Italian, he was doubly susceptible ; of the close, 
sufifocating air in the small heated rooms, and of the whole 
mode of life, which was utterly uncongenial to his habits and 
predilections. He nevertheless accompanied King Stephen 
from Warsaw to Cracow, from Wilna to Lublin, — through- 
out the kingdom in short ; at times in rather melancholy 
mood, but none the less inde&tigable. During the campaigns, 
he kept up his intercourse with the king, at least by letter, 
^d maintained au uninterrupted connection between the 
interests of Rome and the royal personage. 

We have a circumstantial relation of his official proceedings, 
and from this we learn the cbamcier of his undertakings, 
and how far he prospered in them.* 

Above all things, he exhorted the king to appoint Catholics 
only to the government offices ; to permit no other fonn of 
worship than that of the Catholic church in the royal towns, 
and to re-establish the tithes ; measures which were adopte^l 
about the same time in other countries, and which promoted 
or indicated the renovation of Catholicism. 

But the nunck) was not wholly successful in the first 
instance. King Stephen thought he could not go so far ; he 
declared that he was not sufficiently powerful to vent ire it. 

Yet. this prince was not only imbued with Catholic con- 
victions, he had besides an innate zeal for the interests of the 
church, and in many other particulars his decisions wore 
regulated by the representations of the nuncio. 

It was under the immediate patronage of royalty that the 
Jesuit colleges in Cracow, Grodno, and Pul tusk were esta- 
blished. The new calendar was introduced without difficulty, 
and the ordinances of the Council of Trent were for the most 
part carried into full effect. But the most important circum- 
stance was, the king’s determination that the bishoprics 
should, for the future, be conferred on Catholics only.t Pro- 
testant.s had previously made their way even to those cccle- 

* Spannocchi, Relatione all' ill“«^. rev*“«. Cardinal Rusticucd, se- 
gretario di N. S. Papa Sisto V. : [Report to the most illuatrioas and 
most reverend Cardinal Rnaticued, sccrclary of our lord Pov>e Sixtus V., 
concerning the religious affairs of Poland^ and of the measures of Cardinal 
Bolognetto, during four years that he was nuncio in that jwovince.] Sfie 
^Appendix, No. Gl. 

t [The king being i^esolved that none should hold churches who were 
not of the true faith of Rome.] — Spamiocchi. 
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fiiastical dignities ; but the nuncio was now authorized to sum- 
mon them before his tribunal, and to depose them; a fact of 
ali the more importance, inasmuch as that a seat and vote in 
the seiiH te were attach^ to the episcopal office. It was this 
political efficacy of the spiritual institutions that the nuncio 
most especially sought to turn to account. Above all, he 
e^horred the bishops to be unanimous, as regarded the 
mesiKures to be adopted at the diet, and these measures were 
prescribed by himself. With the most powerful of the Polish 
ecclesiastics, the archbishop of Gnesen and the bishop of 
Cracow , Bolognetto had formed a close personal intimacy, 
which wiis of infinite utility for the promotion of his views. 
Thus he succeeded, not only in awakening new zed among 
the <dergy, but also in at once obtaining extensive influence 
over temporal afiairs. The English vrero making proposals 
for .1 commercial treaty with Poland, which promised to 
becnae very advantageous, more particularly for Oantzic. 
It was l)y the nuncio alone that this purpose wjw defeated, 
and principally because the English required a distinct pro- 
mise that they should be allowed to trade and live in peace, 
witbouf' being persecuted ori account of their religion.^ 

These things suffice to shew, that however moderate King 
Stephen might be, it was yet under him that Catholicism first 
acquired au essential reinst^ion in Poland. 

And this had aU t£o more^mpOftanco from the fact that 
the most influential party in the c.ountry, the Zr^moisky fac- 
tion, to which by the king’s favour the most important offices 
gonoraily intrusted,’!* had also received a deep tinge of 

* vS^^umiocchi • [This no sooner came to the ears of Bolognetto. than 
he 'went to seek his majesty, and with the most prevailmg rt.ascniii, 
shewed him what an exorbitant eril it wv;uM be to make concessions 
by piibiio decree to so scandatoms a sect, and how it was certainly not 
wit)"K)ut somo hidden deceptioxi, and the hope- of inux)rtant consequenew, 
liAt yonder pestilent woman (Elizabeth of England) desired to bare the 
Anglican sect thus placed at liberty by public decree to exercise its worship 
in that kingdom, where it is but too wtJl. known to all the worlds that, 
in u^attrrs of religion, all sorts of people may believe whatsocrer they 
please By these and other most efiftcacions reasons, King Stephen was 
m fhlly persnaded, that he promised never to make any mention of 
in any treaty whatsoever with that queen her merchants.] 
Bor Appendix, No. 61. > 

t 8pann^cchi ; [U ^-^*6 that none are admitted to the sena- 

torial dignity, or to the management of the revenues, but the dependants 
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Catholicism. It was this party that on the death of Stephen 
determined the conflicts of election in favour of his successor; 
and the sovereign, placed by the Zamoisky faction on t o 
Polish throne, was that Swedish prince whom Catherine 
lonica had home in prison, and who, in the midst of ^ Pro- 
testant country, had ever remained immoveably steMlast in the 
Catholic faith — either from original inclination, the influence 
of his mother, the hope he entertained of succwding to the 
crown of Poland, or, it may be, from these influences all 

^ This* was Sigismund III., a prince whose modes of thought 
were formed in complete accordance with those Catholic im- 
pulses by which all Europe was at that period set in motion. 

Pope Clement VIII. says, in one of his instructions, that 
while yet a cardinal, and when legate in Poland, he hM re- 
commended that prince to bestow all public offices in future 
on Catholics only . This advice had already been frequently 
<riven before, as by Paul IV., by Cardinal Hosius,* and a^m 
by Cardinal Bolognetto : there were now, for the first time, 
means for giving this counsel its full effect. What imuld not 
be obtained, either from Sigismund Augustus, or froin Stephen, 
was very quickly resolved on by Sigismund III. He estab- 
lished it, in fact, as his principle of action, to confer promotion 
on none but Catholics, and Pope Clement was fully justified 
in ascribing the progress of Catholicism in Poland more espe- 
cially to this regulation. . -n i 4 

The most essential attribute of the kingly power in Poland 
consisted in the right of conferring all dignities and appoint- 
ments. Every office, whether spiritual or temporal, whether 
great or small, was in the gift of the king, and their number 
was said to bo nearly twenty thousand. How important must 
have been the consequences when Sigismund proceeded to 
bestow, not ecclesiastical appointments only, but all offices 
whatever, exclusively on Catholics ; when he resolved to acco^ 
the lemjicence of the state, as the Italians once expressed it, 

of this chancellor, to the end that what he and the king may be pleaacd to 
do, shall not receive impediment from any oppo«tion.J ^ , 

* In a letter of the 14th of March, 1568, he begs the lang to decide, 
that [in ffitiirc he would confer no honours, or governments, or public 
otfices whatever, unless if were on such as would openly confess J^biist, 
and abjure all perfidies, whether Lutheran, Calvimstic, 01 Anabaptist.] 
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the full right of citizenship, in the higher sense of the word, 
to his co-religionists only. A man’s promotion was all the 
more certain, the more he could acquire the favour of the 
bishops and Jesuits j the Starost, Ludwig von Mortangen, be- 
came Waiwode of Pomerellia, principaUy because he pre- 
sented his bouse in Thom to the Society of Jesus. As a con- 
sequence of thl.s system, disputes arose in the territories of 
Polish Prussia, between the cities and the noblp, and these soon 
assumed a reiigioas character: both had originally attached 
themselves to Prote.stantism, but the nobles now recanted. 
The examples of the Kostka, Dzialinsky, and Konopat fami- 
lies, which had risen to power by passing over to Catholicism, 
produced a great effect on the rest. The schools of the Jesuits 
were frequented principally by the young nobility, and we soon 
find that iu the towns remaining attached to Protestantism 
the pupils of the Jesuits had entered into conflict with the 
sons of the citizens. The new influences were, however, 
chiefly effectual among the nobles ; the College of Pultusk 
numbered four hundred pupils— all noble.* The^ impulse 
originating from and pervading the spirit of the times, the 
teaching of the Jesuits, the newly-awakened zeal of the cleri- 
cal hotly, and the favour of the court, all concurred to de- 
termine the Polish nobility towards a return to Catholicism. 
l)ui it followed as a matter of course that further steps wem 
taken, and those who would not consent to Income Catholic 
were now made to feel the displeasure of the civil power. 

Iu Poland the Catholic clerjgy set themselves eagerly to 
n-vivo a claim to the ecclesiastical building^ on the ground 
t hat iiar iug Issen founded by those of Catholic faith, with the 
co -o^K-ration of bishops, and frequently of popes, they were 
rhe inalienable property of their church. In every place where 
tlie Caiholio service had been exclmled from the parish 
churches, the bishops instituled legal proceedings founded on 
that claim. The tribunals were now filled with zealous 
Oariiolics ; the same prooeediuga were commenced again.st one 
town after another, and the same judgments were pronounced. 
It .availed nothing that the losers appealed to the king, re- 
mindmg him of that confederation by which both confessions 
wem assured of equal rights and equal protection. The aa- 


* Maifoi, iL 140. 
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swer they received was, that equal protection consisted pre- 
cisely in helping each party to obtain its rights, and that tne 
confederation*' comprised no assurance to them of the posses- 
sion of ecclesiastical buildings.^ A few years only had elapsed 
before the Catholics were in possession of all the parish 
churches in the towns. In the parish churches,'* exclaims 
one Polish authority, ‘‘the ancient God is worshipped:** 
throughout the smaller Prussian towns, the evangelical service 
could be now performed in a room of the Town-house only. 

Of the larger cities, Dantzic alone retained its parish church. t 
But during this period of successful progress, the Catholics 
did not confine themselves to contentions with the Protestants ; 
they turned their attention to the Greek communities also. 

On that occasion likewise the king and the pope combined 
their inlluence ; the menace of exclusion from a seat and voice 
in the senate would seem to have been particularly efiicacioua, 
so far as I can discover, with the Greek bishops. It is at all 
events certain that in the year 1595 Wladika of Wladimir 
and some other bishops of the Greek confession, resolved to 
unite themselves to the Roman church according to the rules 
laid down by the Council of Florence. Their emissa ries pro- 
ceeded to Rome ; papal and royal envoys appeared in the pro- 
vince ; the ceremony of reconciliation was performed, and a 
Jesuit confessor to the king gave it furtiier effect by the ani- 
mated sermon he preached on the occasion : hero also several 
churches were vacated in favour of the Catholics. 

This was a remarkable progress to have been made in so 
few years. “A short time since,** observes a papal nuncio, in 
the year 1598, “it might have been feared that heresy would 
entirely supersede Catholicism in Polar d; now, Catholicism is 
bearing heresy to its grave.** 

If we inquire to what causes this change must be principaliy ( 

attributed, we find that it was above all else to the personal ' 

character and modes of thought of the king that they were due. 

And these dispositions of Sigismnud IIL, in the peculiar 
position of that monarch, led iramediately to views and pur- 
poses of much more extensive importance. 

* The circumstantial letter of the Waiwode of Culm, translated by 
Lengnich, Polnisch-preussische Geschichte, Theil iv. s. 2 ill, gives a clear 
explication of these motives. See also Appendix, No. 67. 

t Lengnich, Nachricht von der Religionaanderung in Preussen, § 27. 
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§ 2. Attempt on Sweden. 

lu tbe year 1592, Sigismund became king of S^den^ by 
tUe deatk of John, his father. 

But in this kingdom he was by no meaDs possessed of 
nnliniited authority as sovereign, neither was he free from 
obligations and engaigements personal to himself ; for in the 
year 1587, he had signed an assurance that nothing should be 
ciianged in the ceremonies of the Protestant church, and tha^ 
he would promote no one who was not a Protestant. And 
now also he b^und himself anew io maintain the privileges of 
the clergy as well as of the laity; promised that he would make 
the leligiou of no man a cause for either love or hatred, and 
would in nowise seek to prejudice or injure the national 
church. Notwithdtauding these engagements, however, all the 
hopes of the Catholics were instantly awakened, as were all 
fears of the Protestants. 

The Catholics had now attained what had always been the 
of their most earnest desires, a king of their own faith in 
Sweden. Sigismund departed for his hereditary dondmogs in 
July, 1593, surfouaded by a Catholic retinue, in which even 
a papal nuncio, Malaspina, was not wanting. Ills journey 
ilrough the Prussian provinces was marked by the promotion 
a; Catholic intcreei?. In Dantzic he was met by a papal 
'.nvoy, Bartbolomieus Powsinsky, with a present of twenty 
thousand scudi, a small contribution,'’ as was declared in 
Pow'sinsky’E iusinictions, towards the exjpenses that might 
be «;cc^^ioned by the restoration of r^atholicism.’’ 

This Instruction " is very remarkable. It shews us how 
conddently that restoration was expected and hoped for in 
Kornev and how anxiously it was recommended.* 

Powsinsky,” it states, t a trusted servant of hie holiness, 
iud a v assal of his n»Rje^Ty, hits been sent to declare to the 
kingr the inh^rest taken iy the pope in the welcome events 
had lately occurred to his majesty, the delivery of hk 
iiieei) ; and the fortunate results of the last diet ; but aWc all, 
the greatest happiness that could befal him, the oppor- 
nuily, ii^amely, that he now h?xs of reiiiciating Catholicisin 

ai Bc' tholonieo Powi5n«ky, hIJh M'. del re di Polotti« 
e ^Suclia (M>S. Rome). t See Appendix, No. 66. 
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ia his native land.” The pope did not omit to intimate cer- 
tain points of view in which this work might be considered. 

“It is without doubt,” he says, “ by God's most special 
providence that certain bishoprics should be vacant precisely 
at this moment ; among others, even the archiepiscopal se^ 
of Upsala;"^ should the king delay for a moment to depose 
the Protestant bishops who may still remain in the land, yet 
he will infallibly, and at once, supply the vacant sees with 
bishops of the Catholic faith.” The envoy was provided with 
a list of Swedish Catholics who seemed fitted for the purpose. 
The pope was convinced that these bishops would then im- 
mediately seek to procure Catholic priests and schoolmasters ; 
but he recommends that care should be taken to provide then\ 
with the means for doing so. 

“It would probably be possible,” he thinks, “ to establish 
a Jesuits' college in Stockholm immediately ; but if this were 
not found practicable, the king will without doubt take with 
him into Poland as many young Swedes as he can find suitable 
for the purpose, and have them educated at his court, in the 
Catholic faith, by some of the most zealous bishops, or in the 
Jesuit colleges of Poland.”t 

The principal object here, as in all other piaces, was to 
compel the clergy once more to subordination. The nuncio 
had meanwhile formed another project. He suggested to the 
Catholics yet remaining in Sweden certain grievances for 
which they might bring proceedings against the Protestants. 
The king would then assume a position above the two parties, 
and to every innovation that lie might attempt to carry, it 
might thus be possible to give the appearance of a legal 
decision. J He regretted only that Sigismund had not pro- 

* [Understanding that the archbishopric of Upsala was vacant — for 
Divine providence, the better to facilitate it.s own service, has not per- 
mitted it to be filled up by the late king, during two years that it has been 
vacant, his majesty will have especial care to select a Catholic archbishop.] 

t See Appendix, 68. No. 

% Ragguaglio delP andata del re di Polonia in Suetia (MS. Rome) : 
[There were still some remnants of Catholidsm remaining in the king- 
dom, and the nuncio, pursuing the plan before adopted by Cardinal 
Madruzzo, to strengthen the authority of the emperor, sought to con- 
stitute the king ju^e between the Catholics and Heretics of Sweden, 
inducing the former to complain before the king of the insolence and 
injurious proceedings of the latter.] 
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Tided himsalf with a more imposing force of arms, the better 
tu jrlre effect to his decrees. 

There is indeed no proof that the king at once adopted the 
Tiews of the Roman court. To judge from his own declara- 
tions, he intended no more in the first instance than to procure 
immunities for the Catholics, without subverting the Pro - 
testiint constitution. But would he be capable of restraining 
the iwwerful religious impulses by which those around him 
were masteied, and whose most zealous representatives made 
a part, of his retinue? Can it be supposed that, having 
reached that point, he would have been content to stop there? 

The Protestants would not abide the issue. The views and 
purposes entertained on the one side called forth an immediate 
acd almost unconscious opposition from the other. 

T.i>,stantly after the death of John, the Swedish councillors 
of ."tate, names .of high renown both before and since that 
period, Gyllenstiern, Bielke. Baner, Sparre, and Oienstiern, 
asrsjmbied to acknowledge the zealously Protestant Duke 
(Jhftiies, one of the sons of Gustavus Vasa, brother of 
the late king and uncle of their young sovereign, as 
goi erioi of the realm , and agreed, “ in the absence ot his 
nephew, to promise him obedience in all that he should 
command for the maintenance of the Augsburg Confession 
ii' Sweden.” With this purpose a council was held at 
Upsala, in March., Io03. The Confession of Augsburg wa* 
there proclaimed anew ; the liturgy of King John was con- 
aiKl a-ll tha-t to rocal tho usagos of Oatholicisiii, 

pvou in tbo earlior ritual, rocolvocl iiiodification ^ fclio ox('t*cis7n 
tained, but in milder expressions only, and merely for 
the sake of its moral significance.* A declaration was drawn 
no. to the effect that no hero.sy, whether popish or Calvinistic, 
wenki Vj tolerated in the kiiiguom.t Appointments to public 


* For wo mufit not beli«VK the assertion of Messenius,, thai it was 
aoolij^bed. The only ‘'hange war, in the words “ Faar Lh- uth,' ' whkh 
wer.' changed for ^ Wick hiir ifra.” Duke Charles wis.htfu it to be 
abolished, bui was told [that the fxorcism was to be reined, as a 
eeremoRT wherein was an admonition useful to the hearers and spectators 
at the baptism.] To this view Duke Charles assented.— Baax, Invon- 
iv. x. 623- Tite documents will be fooni iu Baax, and are, 
ir iaaeral, tolerably complete. 

h [thi council enacts, it ^rther says, tliat no place for public meetin|» 
ahftU ba allowed to heretics who may <xmie into the kingdom.] 

II. ^ 
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offices wie made in the same spirit. Many old defenders of 
the liturgy now abjured it ; but this renunciation did not 
secure the escape of all; some were dismiMed from their offices 
notwithstanding. The bishoprics on the vacancy of which 
such great designs had been founded in Rome, 

Lutherans; the archbishopric of Upsala to M. Abraham 
Angermannus, the moat zealous opponent of the bturgy, and 
by an overwhelming majority, the votes for his election 
amounting to two hundred and thirty-three ; those for the 
rndlrnext to him to thirty-eight only. 
placed the most ardent Lutheran they could find at their 

^^nder King John, a more temperate state of public feeling 
had been maintained to the last, a less f f ^st oppomtmn to 
the papacy than in other countries ; aided by this, Sigi^und 
mio-ht easily have effected such a change as the Catholics 
desired: but these measures bad been anticipated by the other 
side, and Protestantism had fixed itself more firmly m pos- 
session than it bad ever previously been. 1 

On this occasion, even the royal prerogatives of Sigismund 
were not spared. He was already no longer regarded as 
altogether king of Sweden, but rathei as a foreigner holding 
^Uirna to the crown; as an apostate, who was menacing religion, 
and against whom precautions must be taken. The great 
majority of the nation, unanimous in their Protestant convic- 
tions, adhered to Duke Charles. -i i + , i - 

Arrived in Sweden, the king became fully sensiWe to tho 
isolation of the position he occupied : ho could do nothing, and 
sought only to evade the demands made upon him. 

But while Sigismund remained silent and waited the eflccts 
of time, the opposing parties, which had never before so direct.y 
confronted other in that country, came into colbsion. 

The evangelical preachers inveighed against the Papists, and 
the Jesuiffi, who preached in the king s chapeh did not. sufler 
them to remain unanswered. The Oathobes of the ro;^l suit 
took possession of an evangelical church ou the occasion of a 
burial ; whereupon the Protestants considered it neccs^ry to 
abstain for a time from returning to 

tuary. A cts of violence were not slow to follow ; the soldiers 
of the guard (Heiduks) used force to obtain possession of a 
pulpit which was closed ; the nuncio was accused of having 
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ordered stones to be thrown from his house at some choristers 
who were sin^ng iu the street, and the rancour of the parties 
was continually increasing in bitterness. 

Bigisraund at length proceeded with his train to Upsala for 
the ceremony of his coronation. Tho Swedes demanded above 
all things that the decrees of their council should be ratified. 

I'he king resisted. He desired nothing more than toleration 
for Catholicism : he v/ould have been content had they only 
allowed him the hope of having power to grant it at some future 
time, but the Swedish Protestants were immovable. It is ^ 
aibimed tl»at the kind’s pym assured them it was his 

aat are to ji'ield only after long and obstinate resistance, but 
tlrat ho would ultimately yield : she exhorted them to keep 
lirm only, and constantly to renew their attacks on him. 
Diey demanded peremptorily that the doctrines of the Augs- 
Confession should bo inculcated everywhere, alone 
purely, whether in churches or schools, t Duke Charles was 
at tl 'ii head. The position which he thus assumed conferred 
on a degree of power and independence such as he could 
in ne other manner have hoped to attain. His personal rela- 
tions witli the king became continually more unpleasant and 
less Hcndly. Tlio king was almost entirely without arras, as 
wt; have said, whereas the duke had raised several thousand 
•no *5 on the domains he held immediately around tho city. The 
Vies at lengtli declared to the king in plain terras that they ' 
would not render him homage if he refused to comply with * 
iiieir demands. J. * 

The liufortunatc prince found himself in a painful embar- 
t : to grant what was required from him oppressed his 

cons^cif^uce ; to refuse it would deprive him of a crown. 

In this strait he first had recourse to the nuncio, inquiring 
if be might not venture to yield; but Malaspina could by no 
Tiioano be prevailed on to saoction his doing so. 

Tbc lUgguagiio calls her [a taost obstinate heretic.] 

1 Messenhw, vii. 19 : [tliey absolutely insisted, that the Conhm<m of 
Auir^bcr?, as W had prevailed in the reign of the last GuEtavus and the 
c^riy part cf John's reign, should for the future be fbeed in perpetuity, 

^cll in schools as in churches.] 

I Suppficaho ordhium . [But if the iUuitrious Vm^ should refuse to 
Im suhj<3cts tihe royal approbation of these propositions, our brethm 
reuiiuniiig at home forbid ns in that case to e«fer public homage to 
his royal nm jrsty . J 

L 2 
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The king thereupon addressed himself to the Jesuits in his 
train, and what the nuncio had not dared, they took upon 
themselves to do. They declared that in consideration of the 
necessity and of the manifest danger in which the sovereign 
found himself, he might grant tlio heretics their demands 
without offence to God. But the king was not satisfied until 
he had this decision, in a written form, placed in his hands. 

Then, and not before, did Sigismund comply with the 
demands of his subjects. He confirmed the Decrees of 
Upsala, the exclusive use of the Augsburg Confession, pure 
and unchanged, without the admixture of any extraneous 
doctrine, whether in church or school ; and he further agreed 
that no one should be appointed to a public office who was not 
prepared to defend the Lutheran doctrines.* He also acknow- 
ledged the prelates who had obtained their sees in opposition 
to his will. 

But could his Catholic heart feel tranquil under these cir- 
cumstances ? Could his retinue, devoted to Romanism, remain 
content with a result that they could not fail utterly to con- 
demn ? It was not in the nature of things that this could be 
reasonably expected. 

And accordingly steps were taken at length for the publica- 
tion of a protest, such as had before been promulgated in many 
places on similar occasions. 

The nuncio/* says the report of this affair which was sent 
to Rome, and in the words of which I shall most easily 
elucidate these occurrences, — ‘‘ the nuncio was zealously busied 
in seeking to remedy the irregularity that had taken place. 
Ho prevailed on the king to draw up a protestation in writing 
for the security of his conscience, and in this he declared that 
the concessions he had made were not accorded his own free 
will, but that he had been compelled to them solely and 
I entirely by force and against his wish. The nuncio further 
; induced his majesty to make similar concessions to the Gatho- 
I lies also, that so be might be equally pledged to both parties 

* Thew words, nevertheless, are so chosen, that they leave a pos- 
sibility of evasion : [None shall be promoted to the public offices of the 
country, who do not desire the safety of the evangelical religion ; those 
rather shall be preferred to the public offices, who seriously desire to de- 
fend the same.]-— Generalis confirmatio postulatorum regis Sigismundi, 
iu Baaz, p. 537. 
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in Sweden as well as in Poland, a plan that had been adopted 
in the case of the German emperor. This the king was 
content to do.* 

It was a sinpilar expedient. One protest was not thought 
enough ; and m order to be in some mcajsnre freed from an 
obligation entered into by oath, another oath, of a tendency 
opposite, is taken to another party. Thus an en- 
gagement being entered into with both parties, equal rights 
must of necessity l>e extended to both. 

The Swedes were amazed that the king, after promises so 
solemn, should extend to the Catholics a protection that was 
but very slightly veiled. It was undoubtedly the result of 
this secret engagement. Even before his departure," con- 
tinues our authority, with obvious complacency, ‘‘ the king 
bestowed offices anil dignities on those of the Catholic faith ; 
he caused four governors of towns, although they were 
heretics, to swear that they would protect the Catholics and 
their religion. In four places he re-established the exercise 
of the Catholic religion. 

All these measures, though calculated perhaps to pacify the 
uuquiew con«cience of a bigoted prince, could not possibly 
Tail to produce the most injurious effects in tiie course of 
events. 

It wss indeeii precisely because the Swedish estates were 

Relatione dcUo state spiritoale c politic^) del reg:Do di Suezia, 1598 : 
i li»j iient some Polish senators to inform the Jesuit fatbmi of the state of 

circumstances, and the. consequences ; then the smd fathers declared, 
that, a^jsuming the need and peril in which his majesty was piaced, 
he ctmid yield to the heretics what they sought, without offending God ; 
aisd his majesty, for his justification, would needs have a writing from the 
Mitd fathers. Now, the coronation and concessions being completed, the 
nuncii* gave all his thoughts to the discovery of some remedy far the 
‘lisorder tliat liad occurred ; and he contrived that, for the security 
of his conscience, his majesty should protest ii; writing, that he had not 
yiaided those things of his will, but of pure force; and he i*cr«uaded 
fhe most serene king to grant to the Catholics the same promiaes that 
'vp had rranted to the heretics, so that, as in the case of the emperor, 4md 
»is for the kingdom of Poland, he should be aworn to both stdes (utrique 
parti). His majesty agre^, and immediately carried the said concessions 
nto efifect ; for, before bis departure, he gsve offices and dignities to 
CatboUcft, and permitted the exercise of the faith in font places. He 
also Made four i^vemors, whom he left in the king^tn, give him their 
oain. although they were heretics, that they would see religion and the 
Ci^wilics protected.] 
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thus kept in continual excitement and irritation, that they 
threw themselves into so determined an opposition. 

The clergy reformed their schools according to the most 
rigid tenoor of the Lutheran doctrines, and appointed a day 
of solemn thanksgiving for the preservation of the true reli- 
gion from the designs and intrigues of the Jesuits.** In the 
year 1595, a resolution was passed in the diet of Sildercdping, 
that all exercise of the Catholic ritual, wheresoever the king 
^ might have established it, was again to be abolished. “ We 
decree unanimously,** declare the States, that all sectaries, 
opposed to the evangelical religion, who have fixed themselvos 
in the land, shall within six weeks be removed entirely from 
the kingdom :* and this edict was enforced with the utmost 
rigour.*' The monastery of Wadstena, which had subsisted 
during two hundred and eleven years, and had maintained its 
ground in the midst of so many convulsions, was now dis- 
solved and destroyed. Angermannus held a visitation of the 
churches, of which the severity never had been equalled. 
Whoever neglected to attend the evangelical church was 
beaten with rods ; the archbishop had several robust young 
students in his train, by whom this punishment was inflicted 
under his own superintendence. The altars cf the saints 
were destroyed, their relics wore dispersed, and the cere- 
monies, which in 1593 had been declared indifierent, wore in 
many places entirely abolished in the year 1597. 

The relative positions of Sigismund and Charles gave a 
character of personality to this movement. 

Whatever was done, proceeded in direct oj>position to the 
well-known desires, and even to the ordinances, of the king. 
In ever^ thing Duke Charles had a predominant influence. 
It was in contradiction to the express command of Sigismund 
that the duke held the diet, and all attempts of the former 
to interfere in the affairs of the country were opjmsod by 
Charles. He caused a resolution to be passed, by virtue of 
which the rescripts of the king were effectual only after 
having been confirmed by the Swedish governmentt 

* Acta ecclesue, ia conventu Sudercop. in Baaz, 567. 

t [Attempts of the most iUustrious prince and lord Charles, duke of 
Sudermania, against the most serene and most potent lord Sigismund III., 
king of Sweden and Poland ; written and published by his royal majesty's 
own command: Dant. 159S.] 
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Charles was already monarch, and ruler in fact, and the 
thought had even arisen within him of becoming sovereign 
iu name aL.vO. This is intimated by a dream that ho had in 
as well as by other circumstances. He thought that at 
a banquet iu Finland, a covered doubly was set before 
him ; he raised the cover, and on The one side he perceived 
the insignia of royalty, on the other a death's head. Similar 
thoughts were prevalent in the nation. A story was repeated 
throaghout the country, that in Linkoping, a crowned eagle 
had been seen contending with one uncrowned, and tllat the 
iinero t^ned one had remained master of the field. 

IV hen things had proceeded so far ; when the Protestant 
px‘iiw**tJes« were enforced with so much rigour, and their 
cUampion seemed making a claim to the royal y^wer, a party 
also iu favour of the king. Certain nobles, who had 
scuurhi aid from Sigismund against the duke, were banished, 
but theli’ adherents remained in the land ; the populace were 
dit satisfied at finding all ceremonies abolished, and attributed 
such disasters as occurred in the country to that circumstance. 
In F uUimI, the governor, Flemming, maintained the standard 
of the king. 

Ties position of thlnga made it as expedient on the one 
hand, as it was advisable on the other, tliat Sigismund sliould 
‘ue 0 more essay h’u fortune. It was perhaps the last moment 
ir which it was possible for him to restore his authority. In 
the sunnier of he set forward, for the second time, lo 
take posscs.sion of his hereditary kingdom. 

He was now more rigidly Catholic, if possible, than at his 
ursi .tppoai-nnce ; tuu good prince bob* oved that the dijffereur. 
mist )rt lines which had befallen him since his last journey, 
among others the death of his tjueeu, had been inflicted on 
him because be had then made conce.sfiions to the heretics. 
With deep ^oriow of heart be revealed these painful convic- 
tums to the nuncio, and «iecia^red that he would rather die than 
again concede any thing that could stain the purity of his 
con.«}cience. 

But the imei’ests hero in cjuestion were immediately couv 
neckul with those of Europe generally. Such was now the 
pri>grejts making hj Cathclicism, that an enterprise undcr- 
taKen even in this dietant portion of the world was also 
OGUsidered principally la the light of a part in the general 
cembiaation 
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In earlier times, and during the wars with England, the 
Spaniards had occasionally turned their eyes on the Swedish 
coasts. They had discovered that the possession of a Swedish 
haven would be of the utmost utility to them, and had com- 
menced a negotiation on the subject. It was now considered 
certain that Sigismund, on becoming master in his own 
dominions, would make over to them the port of Elfsborg, in 
West Gothland. There it would be easy to build a fleet, to 
keep it in condition for service, and have it manned by Poles 
^d Swedes. How much more readily could war be made on 
England from this port than from Spain ; the English would 
be compelled to forego their attacks on the Spanish Indies. 
And even as regarded the maintenance of Sigismund in 
Sweden, an alliance with the Catholic king could not fail to 
be advantageous.* 

But there was yet more. The Catholics extended their 
views to the establishment of their rule over Finland and tho 
Baltic ; from Finland they hoped to make a successful attack 
on the Russian empire, and by the possession of the Baltic 
they trusted to subject the duchy of Brandenburg to their 
dominion. The electoral house of Brandenburg had never 
yet b^n able to obtain the investiture of that fiel^ by any 
negotiation, and the nuncio declared that the king wis re- 
solved not to grant it, but had determined, on the contrary, 
that the duchy should be annexed to the crown; be used 
every eflbrt to confirm Sigismund in this resolution, princi- 
pally, as will be obvious, from religious considerations, for 
never would Brandenburg consent to the re-establishmcnt of 
Catholicism in Prussia. t 

If we consider on the one hand the vast extent of views 
and purposes, thus rendered dependent on Sigismund s 
success, which was yet by no means improbable, and tho 


* Relatione ^Uo state spirituale e politico. The plan was, [that at the 
expense of the Catholic king, a garrison shinild be maintained in the for- 
wess commanding the port, over which garrison his Catholic mmesty should 
have authonty, but should consign the pay for the ganr^aon to the 
King of Jroiand.J 

t Relatione di Polonia, 1598: [Seeing that the Catholic religion 
cannot be expected ever to find ingress, if the duchy remain in the house 
A ^1® majesty shews himself resolved to recover the said 

ouchy. King Stephen ought already lo have done this; [but, finding 

mmsel! in want of money, whilst he was also engaged in wars, Branden- 
burg was not thought of ] ^66 > iouucu 
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i^reat increase of general importance that would accrue to 
Sweden from the rictory of Protestantism on the other, we 
luuet acknowledge that this was one of those crises which 
affect the history of the world. 

Zamoieky had recommended the king to advance at ihe 
head of a powerful army, and conquer Sweden by force of 
arms ; but Sigismund held the opinion that this could not be 
aeedful ; he would not believe that resistance would be 
opposed to him in his hereditary dominions, and took with 
him only about five thousand men ; with these he landed at 
Calmar, without opposition, and moved forward towards 
Stockholm. A second division of his troops had previously 
reached the city and been admitted, whilst a body of Fin- 
land<'ry marched upon Upland. 

Duke Charles also had in the meantime prepared hie forces. 
It wnH manifest, that his power must liave an end, together 
with the supremacy of the Protestant faith, should Sigimund 
i btain the victory. While his peasantry of Upland held the 
Finns In check, the duke himself, with a regular military 
force, opposed the march of the king, who was advancing on 
Stegeborg. Charles demanded that the royal army should be 
withdrawii, and the decisiou of all questions referred to the 
diet ; that being done, he also would disband his troops. To 
this the king would not consent, and the hostile bodies 
advanced against each other. 

They were not o/onsiderabie iu number,— insignificant 
aia^ises, — a few thousand men on either side; but thcj decision 
wan not less im|X)rtaDt, the results not less enduring, than if 
large srmies had been tniployed to secure them. 

It- wfii> on the personal character of the princes that ail 
dopeuiied. Charles was his own adviser ; daring, resolute, a 
oian, in the utmost force of the word, and what was the 
principal matter, he was in actual possession. Sigismund, 
de|>endent »>n others, yieldiag, good-natured, no soldier, and 
I re<luc/ed to the unhappy necessity of doing battle for the 
kingdom that belonged to him of right, but for which he, the 
legitinmtt^ srvereign, must contend with the ruler in posses- 
and with the existing order of things. 

The troop'^ wer-^ twice engaged near Stangebro. On the 
first, occasion they met rather by accident than design ; the 
king had the advantage, and -s said himself to have put a 
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stop to the slaughter of the Swedes ; but in the second en- 
counter, as the DalecarUaus had risen in favour of the duke, 
and his fleet had arrived, the victory was on his side. No 
one then put a stop to the carnage of the Poles. Sigismund 
suffered a total defeat, and was compelled to accede to alJ 
that was demanded from him."** 

> He was even brought to consent that the only faithful sub- 
i jects he had found, should be delivered up, to be placed before 
I a Swedish tribun^. In his own case he also promised to 
: submit to the decision of the diet. 

This was, however, only an expedient by which ho sought 
to escape from the difficulties of the moment. Instead of at- 
tending the diet, where he could have taken only the melan- 
choly part of the vanquished, he took ship with the first 
favourable wind, and returned to Dantzic. 

fie still flattered himself with the hope that, at some other 
time, in some more favourable moment, he should yet become 
master in his hereditary dominions ; but in thus departing 
from them, he resigned them in fact to the modes of thought 
prevailing there, and to the overwhelming influence of his 
uncle. That prince did not scruple, after a certain time, to 
assume the title, wdth the authority, of king ; and he did not 
then wait until he should bo attacked in Sweden, but carried 
the war into the territories of Poland, where it was conducted 
with varying fortunes on both sides, t 


§ S. Designs on Russia, 

After the lapse of a short time, however, it appeared pro- 
bable that Catholicism might be consoled for the failure ot tbe 
>Swedish enterprise, by the more prosperous result of another 
undertaking. 

It is well known that the popes had already more than 
once conceived hopes of winning Ilussia^ Adrian VI., for 
example, and Clement VII. The eTesuit^assevin had then 

* Piacesii Chronicon gestorum in Europa fiingularium, p. 159. Ex- 
tracts from the letters of ffie princes in Geijer, Schwedische Geschichte, ii. 
§305* 

t See Appendix, Nos. 66. 67, and G8. 
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tried his fortune with fwan Wasiljowitsch, and in 1594, 
Clement VIII. had despatched a certain Comuleo to Moscow, 
with more than usual confidence of success, from the fact that 
Comuleo was acquainted with the language. All these were, 
however, but vain efibrts. Boris Godunow directly aflBrmed, 
that Moscow was now the true orthodox Rome," and caused 
pmyei-s to be offered up for himself as ‘‘ the only Christian 
ruler on earth." 

Tho prospect so unexpectedly presented by the appearance 
of the laLse Demetrius was rendt^red peculiarly welcome by 
this Kti'ie of things. 

l)c?xTietriu8 may be said to have att?xi:hed himself even more 
to ocolesiastical than the political interests of Poland. 

it was to a Catholic confessor that he first discovered him- 
self Fathers of the Jesuit ortier were sent to examine him ; 
lior aatil this had been done, did the papal nuncio Rangone 
adopt his cause. But, at their first iuierview, the latter de- 
cla’-i^d him that he had nothing to hope if he did not abjure 
the schismatic religion, and embrace the Catholic faith. De- 
metrius intimated his readiness to comply with little hesitation; 
lie had alr»3ady given a promise to that effect, and, on ’.he 
following Sunday, his recantation was performed.* He was 
delighted to find that Sigismund then acknowledged him, and 
aseribed this with justice to the interposition of the nuncio, 
to whom he promised that whatever came within the compass 
0 £ his utmost powoi should be done for the defence and 
oxtousion of the Romanist erced.t 

Th was a promise that scon became of the highest import- 
aico His ??tory had not yet obtained the general belief in 
Pobuju. How greatly then veere all aindEod, when, Jinuie- 
diately after his conversion, tlie pitiable, wretched fugltiye was 
seen i? actual |)ossessioii of the palace of tho Czars. The 
death of his predecessor, which the populace consi<lered 

^ Ai^asan4rn Cilli, Historia di Moscovia, p. 11. Cilli ^as preseui at 
the act of recantition In Karamzin, :k. 109. of the transUtion, there is 
a not rendered so actcunlelv from Cilli aa Ic may seem to he. 

Karanitnjv Khnsclf did not understand Cilli. The words put into the 
ino»xth of Beraetriub a.e out to be found in Cilli. 

• Cilli ; [Ily renewing at the same time his prom?de tor the extension 
iiod defence of the holy Cathclic faith, both withm his empire and 
if.J 
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to be a judgment from God, may probably have contributed 
largely to this result. 

And here Demetrius now renewed his pledges; he received 
the nephew of the nuncio with marks of great reverence, and 
as his Polish consort joined him, soon afterwards, with a 
numerous court, not of knights and ladies only, but still 
more of monks, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits,* he 
seemed determined at once to commence the redemption of his 
word. 

But it was principally to these demonstrations that he 
owed his ruin. That which procured him the support of the 
Poles deprived him of the friendly dispositions of the Rus- 
sians. They observed that he did not eat and drink as they 
did, and that he did not honour the saints. They declared 
that he was a heathen, and had conducted an unbaptized 
heathen bride to the throne of Moscow. Tt was not possible 
that such a man should be a son of the Czars. t 

They had been induced to acknowledge him by some in- 
explicable conviction, and by a similar impulse, which had 
taken still firmer hold on their minds, they felt themselves 
induced to cast him off. 

But here, also, the essential principle and moving cause was 
religion. In Russia, as in Sweden, a power arose, which, 
* from its very source and nature, was in direct opposition to the 
tendencies of Catholicism. 


§ 4. Internal Commotions in Poland. 

Unsuccessful enterprises against a foreign enemy have 
usually the effect of awakening internal dissensions. Dis- 
turbances now took place in Poland, by which it was rendered 
doubtful whether the king would be able to continue his rule 
according to the system with which he had commenced. These 
commotions had the following causes. 

King Sigismnnd did not always preserve a good under- 
standing with those by whose exertions he had obtained his 

* CM, p. 66. 

t Muller, Saiomlung Russischer Geschichte, v. 373, remarks that let- 
ters from the pope were found on him. 
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crown, Tliey liad called him to the throne from opposition 
to Austria ; and he had allied himself, on the contrary, very 
closely with that sovereignty. He had twice chosen a con- 
sort from the line of Gratz ; and at one time incurred the 
suapicion of desiring to secure the crown to that house. 

The high chancellor Zamoisky was already much dissatis- 
fied on that account ; but he became still more embittered, 
when the king, to render himself independent even of his 
friends and adherents, not unfrequently advanced their oppo- 
nents to the most important offices, and admitted them into 
the senate.* 

For it was principally by the senate that Sigismund sought 
to gOMivn ; he filled it with men devoted to his person, and at 
the same time rendered it exclusively Catholic. The bishops 
appointed by the king, under the influence of the nuncio, 
formod a powerful body in that assembly, and indeed gradually 
became the predominant party. 

But from this state of things there arose a twofold opposi- 
tion of the highest imp'»rtance, both for the political constitu- 
tion ami religious interests of Polaild. 

To ^he senate, as a political body, the provincial deputies 
placed Jiemselvos in direct opposition, and as the first adhered 
to lilt king, the latter attached themselves to Zamoisky,t for 
wfXiTii they felt unbounded reverence, and who derived from 
thed devotion an autlioiity nearly equal to that of royalty. It 
was a position that tor an enterprising magnate must have 
liad a j’owerful charm. It was accordingly seized, on the 
death of the high chancellor, by Zebrzydowski, palatine of 
Grace iv. 

To ihi/; party the Protestants now attached themselves, for 
it was, in fact, against the bishops that both complained ; the 
one, on account of their temporal influence, the other, of their 

* Cilli. Historia d»;lle Sollevatioai di Polonia, 1606-1608, Pistoja, 
162< , an authoi- the mor^j worthy of belief, because he was locv in the 
kingj 9 service, remarks from the beginning on the authority possessed by 
5!:«moii>ky f Zamoisky desired to usurp a portion of the royal authority ;] 
hut be mentions also the king's resL^tanee : [His majestj having power to 
dispose not only of the dignities of the kingdom, hut of the revenues 
ahio.j 

t Pia^irs: [Samoisky , oa whose authority the d*q*utie* greatly de- 
peiuW:. j From this time Ihe provincial deputies became powerful , outs 
party nup|K>rted the other. 
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spiritual authority. The Protestants found it IntoleraMo that 
in a commonwealth like that of Poland, based on a free agree- 
ment ; well-earned rights should be contmimUy violated, smd 
that men of inferior birth should be raised to high dignities. 
whUe those of undoubted nobility were expected to obey 
them. In these complaints they were joined by many 

^\here can be no question but that this religious impulse 
oave an especial virulence to the political d.ssensions. 

“ After a frequent representation of their grievances, a retusal 
of the supplies and the dissolution of the diet, bail all been 
found unavailing, the malcontents at length had recourse to 
a measure never adopted but in cases of extremity ; they sum- 
moned the whole body of the nobles to the rokosz. riio 
rokosz ivas a ^gal form of insurrection. The nobles thus 
assembled claimed the right of summoning the king and senate 
before their tribunal: the Protestants obtained the greater 
weight in this assembly, from the circumstance of their having 
combined with the members of the Greek church. 

Meanwhile the king lisW also his adherents. The nuncio 
kept the bishops weU togetherit the bishops impressed their 
otm views on the senate ; a league was formed in defence ol 
the king and religion, while the favourable moment was pru- 
* dently seized for terminating the ancient dissensions between 
the clergy and laity. The king proved himself inflexibly nrm 
in the moment of danger ; be thought bis cause jusi, and 

placed his reliance in God. r r. , i. 

And he did, in fact, maintain the ascendancy. In ' >clober, 
1606, he dissolved the rokosz, precisely when a largo number 
of its members were absent. In July, 1607, au .appeal was 
made to arms, and a regular engagement ensued. With the cry 
of “ Jesu Maria,” the royal troops attacked the enemy and 
completely defeated them. Zebrzydowski kept the field tor 
■some time, but was compelled to submission in tbeym- 1608, 
when a general amnesty wa.s proclaimed. 

As a consequence ,of this success, it followed that the go- 


* CiB'. [The heretics, supported by bad Catholics, made great e&orts 
to ootain the majority in the confederation.] 

t L’l’he nuncio, ^gone, by his dexterity and ddigence, preserved 
many of the principal men firm in their faith.] 
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vernment could now pursue the meaaores it had previously 
resolved on for the furtherance of Catholicism 

Aii who were not of the Homan communion were eiccluded 
irom public offices, and the effect produced by this regulation 
was incessantly praised and rejoiced over in Rome.* A 
Protestant prince — a prince who should have conferred the 
dignities of the kingdom in equal proportion on both parties, 
woiiid nil the whcle country with heresies: men are altogether 
ruled by their private interests, and since the king is so stead- 
fast, the nobles submit to his will.*' 

In royal towns also restrictions were imposed on the Pro- 
testant sfor»dce. ‘‘ Without open force,** says one of the papal 
ii’structions, the inhabitants may yet be compelled to change 
their rfligion.’*f 

The nuncio was careful to see that the supreme courts of 
iaw should be administered exclusively by Catholics, and con- 
duv;ted .‘‘according to the words of the holy canonical 
maxims.'* Mixed marriages then fonned a question of high 
nrpoitance. The supreme tribunal would not acknowledge 
the validity of any, u:iless they were performed in presence of 
rhe parish priest and several witnesses ; but the parish priests 
1 '.'fused to solemuiiic mixed marriages, and there could be no 
wonder that many should conform to the Catholic ritual for 
tiie purpose cf securing their children from injury. Others 
wei'e induced to join the Catholics by finding tiiar church 
P’a.tronage, when held by Protestants, was subject t(» litigation. 
Tno state possesses a thousand means for promoting the opi- 
nion which it favours. In this caso all were employed, so far 
was ix>ssible, without clirei^t compulsion ; the convomions 

♦= Instruitione a V. di I'orrcF ; LThc king, although bora 

among heretics, and ot* a heretic father, is so pious, so devout, and 
thniisbed with holiness ot life, that even in Rt>rae itself a better c aU 
neither have been bora nor educated ; tor, in the course of his reign, he 
has chajigcd the senators from heretics, which they were, three onl> 
excepted, to Catholics, m they now are, with two or .hree excHptions.'j 
Their principle was, f spiritual things follow the course of temporal 
aftau‘s.1 See Appendiz, No. 98. ^ 

t I'istruttiorie a Mr. LancelotU; [You must enc/>urage him (the 
kkigj by all means to forbid, that in the royal cities dependent on him. 
there should any religion be exercised cxceptii*^ ihi Catholic ; nor must 
he iXfmut. them to have then temples or synagogues, for by these gentle 
and without aciu^l riolence, people are either converted or driveo 
out of the country,] See Appendix, No. 99. 
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excited but little reaiark, yet they proceeded steadily and made 
continual progress. 

The earnest zeal and effective ability with which the nuncios 
administered ecclesiastical affairs had, without doubt, a large 
share in producing this result. They watched carefully over 
the bishoprics, and saw that only well-qualified men were 
appointed to them ; they visited the monastic establishments, 
and would not permit that disobedient and refractory members, 
oi whom in other countries the convents desired to free them- 
selves, should be sent to Poland, as was beginning to be the 
practice. They gave their attention to the parochial clergy 
^so, and sought to introduce psalmody and schools for children 
into the parishes ; they likewise insisted on the establish- 
ment of episcopal seminaries. 

Under their direction the Jesuits now laboured with re- 
markable diligence. We find them actively employed in all 
the provinces ; among the docile people of Liyonim in Lithu- 
ania, where they had to combat the remains of the old ser- 
pe nt-worship ; and among the Greeks, where the Jesuits were 
olJeu t^e only Catholic priests ; they had occasionally to per- 
fonn the rite of baptism for youths of eighteen, and sometimes 
met with very old men who had never received the Lord's Sup- 
per. But it was principally in Poland Proper that they found 
the field of their exertions, and wliere, as one of the society 
boasts, ‘‘ hundreds of learned, orthodox, and devout men of the 
order were zealously employed in rooting out error and im- 
planting Catholic piety, schools and associations, by preach- 
ing and writing." * 

Here also they excited the accustomed enthusiasm in their 
followers, but it was most unhappily combined with the inso- 
lence of an impetuous young nobility. The king abstained 
from acts of violence, but the pupils of the Jesuits did not 
consider themselves bound to do so. 

They not unfreqTientiy celebrated Ascension-day by as- 
saulting those of the evangelical persuasion ; breaking into 
their houses, plundering and destroying their property. Woe 
to the Protestant whom they could seize in his house, or whom 
they even met in the streets on these occasions. 

The evangelical church of Cracow was attacked in the year 

* Argeattts dc rebus Societatis Jesu in regno Folonise, 1015 : it might, 
however, have easily conveyed more informatior*. 
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1606, aud in the following year the churchyard was furiously 
storm^, the dead being tom from their graves. In leii 
the church of the Protestants in Wilna was destroyed and 
their ministers ma treated or murdered. In 1615 a hook an 
peared m Posen which maintained that the Protestants had So 
right to dwel in that city. Ir. the following year the pupils cd 

Bohemian church so completely 
that they left no one stone remaining upon another, fnd £ 
Lutheran church was burnt. The same things occurred in 
’ places, and in some instances the Protes4ts were com- 

I "P their churches. Nor 

I Ad they long confine their as.saalts to the towns ; the students 

AsSS"'^ InToiV" of the neighbouring 

SaSr ^ an aged evangelical minister, named 

Barkow, w^ walking betore his carriage leaning on his" 
when a lohsh nobleman approaching from the opjKisite 

bX’-c thi*” coachman to drive directly over him 

bvfo.c the old man could move out of the way, he was struck 
and died from the injuries he received.* ^ 

Put with all these efforts Protestantism could not be sun- 
pmssed. The king was bound by a promise which be had nof 
toe power to retract. The nobles remained free in thrown 
p^ons, and did not. all pass <-ver immediately to Catholicism 
. .. times also, after manyjudgments unfavourable to the Pro^ i 
testants had passed the courts, a "favourable decree was reu / 
derH Mid a church WBS restored to them. In the Uiwns o* 
olish PruMia, the Protestants yet formed the majoritv - still ■ 
W* were the Oieeks to be put down. The union inS.; had 
awakened more _ disgust and horror than imitation, and the 

s^P of h Protestants and G^eks^ra^ 

stai of great importance The richest mercantiV ckie! ^ 
he most irarlike popuktioas fauch as the Cos.<uoks) sup 
j orted and lent particular efficacy to their deminda anJ ih 
op^sition wa.s all the more jiowerful, because it was constMtly 
rei»i vmg incimsed assistance from their neighbours SwS 
and Bubsu, whom it had beou found impossible to subdu^ 

* WVagerscii Siavoma lUforraata, p. 224, 33/, 336, 244 , 247, 
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§ 5. Progress of the Cownter-reformation in Chermsmg* 

The principles acted on in Germany were wholly different. 

I There, each prince held it to be his own good right to direct 
the religion of his territories in accordance with his personal 
convictions. 

The movement that had there commenced proceeded ac- 
cordingly with but little interference from the imperial au- 
thority, and without attracting particular attention. 

The ecclesiastical princes more particularly considered it 
their especial duty to lead back the people of their dominions 
to Gatholicism. 

The pupils of the Jesuits were now appearing among them. 
Johann Adam von Bicken, elector of Mayencf from 1601 to 
1604 was educated at the Collegium Gejn^meum in Rome. 
From the castle of Konigstein he once heard the hymns with 
which the Lutheran congregation of the place was conveying 
its deceased pastor to his grave. Let them give their syna- 
gogue decent burial,'^ exclaimed the prince. On the following 
Sunday a Jesuit mounted the pulpit, and from that time a 
Lutheran preacher was never more seen to enter it. The 
same things occurred in other places.* What Bicken left in- 
complete was carried zealously forward by his successor Jo- 
hann Schwoikard. He was a man much addicted to the 
pleasures of the table, but be held the of government 
with a firm hand, and displayed remarkal^^ent. He suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the counter-reformation throughout 
his diocese, not excepting Eichsteld. He sent a commission to 
Heiligenstadt, and within two years its members had recovered 
two hundred citizens to Catholicism., many of whom had grown 
grey in the Protestant faith. There were still some few remain* 
ing film to their creed ; these persons he exhorted personally 
^ as their father and pastor from the depths of a true heart.” 
These were his own words, and he prevailed ; thus adjured 
> they also conformed. It was witli feelings of extreme satis- 
faction that he beheld a city return to Catholicism which had 
been entirely Protestant during forty years.f 

* Serarius, Res Mognntinee, p. 973. 

f Wolf, Gcschichte Ton Heiligenstadt, § 65. Between 1581 and 1601 
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£ini66t Rnd iP^rdinniud of Ooloj guo ^ both Bavaiian princes, 
proceeded in like manner, as^^did tie elector Lothaire, of the 
house of Mettemich of This prince was distinguished 

by the soundness of his understanding and by acuteness of in. 
tellect. He possessed the talent of surmounting wiiatever 
dilic\dtio« opposed him, was prompt in the execution of justice, 
11 ^ vigilant in promoting the interests of his country as well 
as t^se of his family. He was af^ble, moreover, and not 
partioulorly rigorous, provided always the matter did not 
affect religion, but no Protestant would be suffer at his courL^ 
To tiiese gri^t names must be associated that of Neithard von 
Thiingen, bishop of Bamberg. When he took possession of 
his capital, he found the whole council Protestant with tbo 
exception of tw^o members. He had alr^dy assisted bishop 
dulius in Wiirtzburg, and now resolved to apply the mea- 
»{fres of that prince to Bamberg. He published Ids edict of 
reformation at Christmas, 1595. This decree commanded the 
Teccf>tion of tho Lord s Supper according to the Catholic forms, 
or departure from the diocese; and although it was opposed by 
the chapter, the nobles, and the landed proprietors; while the 
most pressing ivmonstrances were addressed to the bishop by 
his neighbours; we yet find that in every following year these 
edicts of reformation were issued, and were for the most part 
carried into effecr,.'}* In lower Germany, Theodore >"on Fiirs- 
tenberg, bishop of Paderborn, proceeded in emulation of tho 
bishop of Bamboig. In the year 1590, ho threw into prison 
all tho Ids diocese who administered tho l ord's 

in both^k&ds. He thus inevitably fell into .iisputes 
with km nobles, and we find the bishop and the nobility 
dnvxrjg off the cattle and horses of each other. Von Fur- 
Stenburg at length came to an open feud witii the city 
also > but unhappily a ’‘urbulent demagogue here arose, 
who WH^ not equal to the conspicuous part into which 
he had obta^udod himself, and in tho year 1604, Paderborn 
was reduced to the necessity of again doing homage to the 
bhdiop. :lhe Jesuits college wziis thereupon magnificently en. 

tmt iundred a^d ninety.seTwi eomem were cowled, the greater nro- 
perfidti «r«fi in 15^8, ivhhih seventy .three. 

* Gontmuatio Breweri, p 474. 

t Geschkhte von Bamberg, id. 212, 199, for example, or iudiod 
for the work is pTmctpalty relative to the anti-icformalioii 
M 2 
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dowed, and soon afterwards an edict wa^ published here also 
which left no alternative to the people bat the mass or de- 
parture from the diocese. By these measures Baga^rg and 
Paderbom gradually became entirely Catholic. 

“riSlapid and yet lasting change brought a,bout in ah the^ 
countries is in the highest degree remarkable. Is 
inferred that Protestantism had never taken firni root in the 
body of the people, or must the change be ascribed to the me- 
thod adopted by the Jesuits? It is certein thatin zeal and 
prudence they left nothing to be desired. From every point, 
whereon they obtained footing, their influence was extended 
in ever widening circles. They possessed the ^wer of capti- 
vating the crowd, so that their churches were 
eagerly frequented; with the most prominent difficulties they 
always grappled boldly and at once; was there a Lutheran 
confident in his biblical knowledge, and to whose judgment 
the neighbours paid a certain deference, this WM the man 
whom they used every effort to win, and their pmctised 

skill in controversy generally secured them from defeat. Ihey 

were active in works of benevolence ; they healed the wck and 
laboured to reconcile enemies. The converted, those with whom 
they had prevailed, they bound to them by the most solemn 
oaths ; under their banners the faithful were seen repairing to 
every place of pilgrimage. Men, who but a short time before 
were zealous Protestants, might now be seen forming part of 

these processions. , . i y. . i 

The Jesuits had educated not only ecclesi^tical, but al^ 
temporal princes. At the close of the sia^t^enth century, their 
two illustrious pupils, Ferdinand II. and Maximy^n L ap- 
peared in public life. t. v j 

It is affirmed that when the young archduke Ferdinand 
solemnized the festival of Easter at his capital of Gratz, iu the 
year 1596, he wa^ the only person who received the sac^ 
raent according to the Catholic ritual, and that there were but 
three Catholics in the whole city.t , , ^ . 

After the death of the archduke Charles, the onterpnses 

♦ Stnwik. Annales Pskderbom, lib. xxii p. 720. t » 

t Germania Sacra, u. p. 712 : [The 

adherents is so great, that only three followers of the faith co<ald be found 
«e inhabiLts of G^tz.] The - almost air (poene 
cunctis), certainly makes the matter again doubtful. 
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in favour of Catholicism had not been pursued with energy 
—the govemmont during the minority of his successor, dis- 
playing no great power. The Protestants had reinstated 
thems^veo in the churches of which they had been despoiled, 
their schools at Gratz had recovered their efficiency by the 
acquisition of new and able masters, while the nobles had chosen 
a committee for the more effectual resistance of all attempts 
that might be made to the disadvantage of Protestantism. 

But in defiance of these discouragements, Ferdinand imme- 
diately resolved on proceeding to the continuance and ultimate 
e^ompletion of the counter-reformation ; political and religious 
motives combined to produce this determination — ^he declared 
that he also would be master in his own territories, as well as the 
elector of Saxony, or the elector palatine. When the danger was 
represented to him of an onslaught from the Turks, during a 
p¥^riod of internal discord, he replied, that until the perfect 
conversion of tho people was effected, the help of God was 
not to be hoped for. In the year 1597, Ferdinand proceeded 
by way of Loretto to Rome — ^to kneel at tho feet of Pope 
Clement VIII. He then made a vow to restore Catho- 
liciiim in his hereditary dominions, even at the peril of his 
life ; the pope confirmed him in this resolve, and he at once 
Toturned home to commence the work. In September, 1598, 
his de^JTi’ies were issued, and by these he commanded all 
Lutheran preachers to depart from Griitz, within fourteen 
days.* 

Gratz was the centre of Protestant doctrine and power. 
No means we^ l|egil0cte<l that might dissuade the archduke 
ft^m hifi purpose. Neither prayers nor warnings were left 
UTitned, nor were even menaces spared — but the young prince, 
according to the words of an historian of Camiola, was 

fitra as a block of marble. 't In October an edict of similar 
chai-acier was published for Caniioia, and in December one 
wai3 is>3U0d for Carinthia. 

And now th<^ States became exceedingly intraciable— ^ven 
in their provincial meetings ; for the General Assembly, Fer- 

* Kitevenhiiler, Annales Ferdinandei, iv. 1718. 

t Vahftssor, Eiirc des Herzogthnms Kraiu, li. buch vii. p. 464 : 
douhtteat tbe most valuable relation of this occurrence : [Such a 
mtugli^ with warnings, foyiMi only a block of marble, which their pens 
neither penetrate nor soften.] 
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dinand would no longer permit to be convemd. They refused 
tlie subsidies, and the troops on the frontier betrayed symp- 
toms Qf disorder ; but the archduke declared he would rather 
lose all that had been conferred on him by the grace of Ood, 
than yield one step j the danger menacing from Turkey, w hose 
troops had already taken Oanischa, and were daily adTancing, 
compelled the States, at length, to vote the supplies, aHhough 
th^ had not obtained a single concession. 

These being secured, the archduke now restiahied himself 
no longer. In October, 1599, the Protestant church of Gr^z 
wm closed, and the evangelical service was prohibited under 
pain of corporal punishment, torture or death. A commission 
was formed, which passed through the country, accompanied 
by an armed force. Styria w’as first reformed, then Carinthia, 
and finally Carniola. Prom place to place the <a*y rang forth, 

the reformation is coming,** the churches were tom down, 
the preachers were exiled or imprisoned, the inhabitants were 
compelled to adopt the Catholic creed or to leave? the country. 
Many were yet found, who preferred banishment to apostacy ; 
the little town of St Veit, for example, saw fifty of its 
burghers abandon their native land,* and these exiles were 
compelled to pay the tenth penny, which in their condition, 
was uo small loss. 

Such were the cruelties inflicted on the people, and in 
return for the;^ oppressions, the archduke had the satisfac- 
tion of counting in the year 1603, an increase of 40,000 
conamuni cants. 

TMs was immediately followed by more extensive pro- 
ceedings, .afifecting all the Austrian territories. 

The emperor Rudolf had, at first, diswmded his young 
cousin from the measures he contemplate, but seeing tbcm 
prove succesfifril, he proceeded to imitaie them. From 1599 
to 1601, we find a commission for reforms in active operation 
throughout U^r Austria , and in 1602-3, these officials 
were at work in Low^:AKU§.tria.t From lintz and Steier, 
preachers and schoolmasters who had grown, grey in the ser- 
vice of the gospel, were driven forth without mercy; they 
felt the affliction to be a grievous one. Now, bent by 
years,** exclaimed the rector of Steier. I am thrust out to 

* Hermann, St. VeH, in the Karntoerischen Zeitscbdft, v. in. p. 163. 

t Raupach, Evangel. CBstreich, i. 215. 
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BGvelt; and suflfering."'* 
totmetion,” writw one 


“Wo are daily ttareatened with 
o£ those who remained behind. 


Mtraetion," write* one oi inose wuu --- 

Ora wl reraaries Ue in wait for na, they mock us and thirst 

ally pSSected by the ancient prUcges of the 
Hunitairv they trusted to the mdeiiendence and power 0* *“® 
But Rudolf now seemed j 

^ one nor the other; he hod been persuaded that the old 
Btrac[UMts were entirely extinct, and that the Protea ^ 
not entitled to the enjoyment of \n S 

ae«-rded to them. In the >0 pn forth an ^mt 

forbidding the meetings of the ^ 2ier 

.muiding that their churches sE3.n3"he closed., ^ 
Protestants fek that they were m danger f 
nor were they long left in doubt as to what they might e^ 
oir^olenL wL already resorted to in H ^ Ba^ 
■wid Befoioioso, who commanded the impe^ f _ 

JJuutrv took the churches of Oaschau and Clausenbn^ fmm 
L LoSierans, and with the aid of these troops 
trf Colocsa sought to force the thirteen towns of Zi]^ to 
lieism To tho complaints of the Hungarian the ®“P* 

vth. fcuoi.* 

ii.Ldlv believes in the holy Roman faith, is uesirous m 
„ta.<fing » a»ugh»u» 

emperor had eniKplv departed from fos ^ 

tioJ A similar poficy was i«rsue.l by ^Itolhete 

Caitbolie prliiceB» 80 < fiw as they could possib y , 

Bower exLicI : the stream of Pathelie opinion was PO“J^ 

S:::: wTdd^ over the land. Force and argument combined to 
* “ J»« semo sqiudens trwtor m exilium.” Valentw Prosabwher. 
iaBriw84yr«i»»»P 32ft- „ ■ w 1V1 

f tiofaiwritu ad ^ - «r6ta«t 

the apol^ for &e BoheiUm. of the year Ml*, 

Ta^ tr Auguaten. Chu*.. 

i. p* 32\. 
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secure its progress ; the constitution of the empire supplied no 
m^s whereby to oppose it. On the contrary, the Catholic 
^h^ents felt themselves so powerful that they now began to 
Mterfere with the affairs of the empire, and to endan^ the 
rights of the Protestant communities.* 
he constitution of the supreme tribunals also received im- 
portant changes, principaUy by the interposition of the papal 
nuncios, more ^icularly of Cardinal Madruzzi, by whom 

alterations 

Even the imperial court (Kammergericht) had assumed a 
more decided tinge of Catholicism towarfs the beginning of the 
Mventeenth century, and judgments had been pronounced bv 

interpreting the 

mmte had adopted the legal remedy of seeking revision, but 
wth the visitations, these revisions also were suspended ; affairs 
aocum^ted, and all remained undecided, t 

ho^ activity. This at least ■^v;rwme 

temmation to an affair, for the defeated p^y could 

thl Council was not only more decidedly Catholic 

co^ dependent on the 

AH?o<,; ■^“ *® says the Florentine envoy 

Abdoei, pronounces no final decision, without having first 


Ferrero, 1606 , enumerate* the resulu that 
^ last few years, s vast oumhm of souls have been 

'r fc’pScS'.ssr'tt 

knowledged heac^ of the nniyersal church.} 

eWif ?e r the Kamnewericht de- 

ctos it to be known to the country and the empire, in what ewat and 
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impiirted the judgment to the emperor, and his privy council, 
who seldom return the decree without alterations.* 

But what institutions of universal effect existed in the empire 
except those of judicial character ? To these it was that the 
unity of the nation was attached. Yet even they were now 
subjected to the influence of Catholic opinions and regulated 
by the convenience of the court. From various quarters com- 
plaints had already arisen of partial judgments and arbitrary 
executions, when the affa^ jpf Pqnau^^ made obvious to the 

perception of all, the great perils by which the country was 
menaced from this state of things. 

A Catholic abbot in a Protestant city, determined to cele- 
brate his processions more publicly and with greater solemnity 
^ than usual, t and the fact that he was interrupted and insultm 
by the populace was considered a sufficient pretext for theAulic 
( AHincil to warrant the infliction of a tedious and harassing pro- 
cess on the town itself. Mandates, citations and commissions 
followed in long succession, and the town was finally laid under 
the ban of the empire. The office of carrying this sentence into 
was entrusted to Maximilian of Bavaria, a neighbour- 
ing prince of rigidly Catholic opinions. Not content with 
taking possesedon or Donauwerth, he at once invited the or- 
dei of Jesuits to settle in the city, permitted none but the 
< “itholic service to be performed, and proceeded in the usual 
fuauner to effect a couutor-reformation. 

This affair was regarded by Maximilian himself in the light 
•of its general import. Ho wrote to the pope, saying that it 


* Kclatione dfA S%. Rod. AUdori, 1607—1609: [It is true that the 
Auhc Council haa this* at least of good, that all its decisions, which are to 
be 6i*ai, are first trauamitted to the emperor or the council of state, and 
they frequently add to, or take from, or moderate the opinion of the salu 
couneiJ, whi'ch being done, the decree is retiumed to the said council, and 
m that form is then made public.] « 

t The report, ** relating to the exec»itioa at Donauwerth, in the acts 
of the imperial diet of the 4th of February, declares (in agreeiis^t with 
the other reiatioiis and informations), [That ail the abbot could cmim by 
oitttom, was the righr of waking with banners lowered mo 
lurlad, without song or bell, and only by a certain narrow lane under ffie 
iiMmiiiitery wall, til) he was beyond the city and jurisdiction, and then 
vmly was he io lift and unftirl his banners, or to f^er waging or music 
when be had got beyond the Donauwerth ground. These re- 
strictions he had now broken though.] 
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wi^t be eonaidered as a test by whici the decline of tbePro- 
testant influence coukt be judged. 

But he deceived himself if he believed that the Proteatmts 
would endure these things quietly. They saw cleaiiy what 
had to expect, if matters were permitted to proceed in 
ohat manner. 

^ Jesuits had already become so bold as to deny the Ta- 
lidity of the Peace of Augsburg ; they maintained that it could 
iml have been properly ratified without the consent of the pope ; 
th^ m any ^e it was valid only to the period of the Council 
must be considered as a sort of “ Interim only. 

And even those who acknowledged the validity of this treaty 
were yet of opinion that at least all property confiscated by 
Protestants smce its conclusion ought to be restored. To the 
construction put on the words of the treaty by the Protestants 
they paid no attention. 

But wh^ might not be the result when these views should 
be adopted by the highest tribunals of the empire, and when 
judgments, ^ alrea^ly began to be the case, were pronounced 
an^ried mto eftect in accordance with their principles ? 

” « the diet^semWe^.^atisbon in the vear 1608. the 

rrotestants wouldproceei: to no deliberation until th«^ould 
receive a positive confirmation of the treaty of Augsburg.* 
iiiven Sacsony, which had always before been di^sed to the 
party of the emperor, now demanded that the processes insti- 
tuted by the Aulic Council should be done away with, so for as 
toey were contra^ to the practice of earlier times ; that the 
judiwal system should receive amendment ; and not only that 

t Tenewe,! as concluded in 

1335, ““‘ that the Jesuits, by a pragmatic sanction, should 
he prohibited from writing against Rr"*** ^ — 

But the Catholics on their side were also very zealous, and 
wore closdy nmted. The bishop of Batisbon 4d previously 
issued a ciwular, in which he exhorted his co-relirioiusts te 
impress upon their envoys the nc^-essity for being unanimous 

of im CorrespOTdeuzratb, 5th of April, 1698, m the act. 

.mnona.^ h cousult^n of the prewnt diet ha. been hitherto 

the jtT^SsiSdtto'rcT^ ^tate rince 
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m thdbr defence of the Catholic religion; he aAlmoniehes 
all to stand together rigid and fast aE a wadi by no means 
lo temporke, there was now nothing to fear, since they had 
staunch aud zealous defenders in august and illustrious princely 
houseau If then the Catholics showed a disposition to confirm 
the Treaty of Augsburg, they did so with the addition of a 
ok'Use to the effect that whatever had been done in contra- 
vention of the same should be annulled and restituted” — a 
ciauae wbinh comprehended all that the Protestants feared and 
which they desired to avoid. 

With f?o decided a disagreement on the princi^l question, 
it was m)t to be expected that unanimity of opinion should 
bo obtained on any separate subject of discussion, or that the 
emperor should be accorded those subsidies which he was 
desiring, and greatly needed, for the war against the Turks. 

Tills cousidfiation would seem to have made some im- 
pression on the emperor ; and the court seems to have resolved 
at on * time on a frank and fair compliance with the Protestant 
demands. 

tiuoh, at least, is the inference to be drawn from a very 
remiyrkaWe report relating to this diet, and prepared by the 
envoy.* 

xlie emperor did not apjiear in person, — he was represented 
\ y the archduke Ferdinand ; neithci the nuncio himself 
at Ratisbon, but he had sent an Augustine monk thithmr in 
bk place^ Fra Felice Milensio, vicar-general of hie order, who 
labonred with extraordinary zeal to maintain the interests of 
Catholicisin. 

Thm Fra Slilensio, from whom oui report proceeds, declares 
that the emperor had in fact detennined to publish an etlict 
in e^juformity with the wishes of the Protestants : he ascribes 
this r^^solve to the imii4*)diate influence of Satan, and say?» 
that it had doubth^ss been bivught about by the agency of 
the einp<^or 8 chaiiiberlaine, of whom one was a Jew and the 
other a Heretic.t 

* See ippendi X, No. 80. 

t Account of the imperial <iiet held in Hatbbon, 1608, and at wbtkli. 
In place of the most excellent and moat reverend Moaerc. AntoiiMi 
lliaeiaao, arcbbiiih^p of Capua and apoaiolic nu i retained in rafoe 

hin iin|Mu’tal majesty, was resident Fatliar Falv ^ Milensio, eduef of An* 

f uthilanet anvl vicar-general for the northern pravuiees ‘ [It is eertiia 
ii this wfts c«'ntrived by the devil ajid promoted by his minktatv. 
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Let US hear from himself the report he proceeds to fnv6 — 

and of the edict that had frrivel 

and which imparted to myself and some others, I repairod 

Sme Se “ decree\ad Sy 

Srod ‘ ml '^^0 archJuke 

answered, The imperial privy council has so commanded 

whicr^ M^pbced””^ J«verend fa^er, the situation in 

highness will not KaV *’®Ph€<i* ‘Your imperial 

imperia. highness will sanction the loss of church nrorlrtv 
concession’ tKa,- • oome from this new 

wW i. !«■ be dooe?” e’TkJl *“ “y ”"'1^ ‘ Bet 

If all lb,, eceun^d .a dMcribed, w may r«dily pe,eei„ 

^‘rLX“:jT, S’3£’i*rt- “• “■> ■ ■k' 

few months they. hoXeittrdflr^£®‘'^ « 

aU they had, should art themselv™. Catholics, or, selling 

too, that in the picttire painted in t^ >K ^ » remember, 

Gratz, you are represented with lanr^ t father capuchins at 

having Lther uSS^yourlet ^nd Jn 

and now, you being here in the olace nf piercing hia throat ; 

endure that the goods of the church sfin uot to 

patrimony should suffer ; still Jess that thf Christ's 

be strengthened by this concession « diabolical sect of Luther 

now incorporated with it and which Calvin, 

from the emperor.*' I”1ii8 and mnrp T <>f tolerance 

listened, ^mrnat yol?"!""? 

business till the reply comm th. ,, ,yo“ sasprad this 

deferring the deci^^of^J^ ^ wpreme pontiff;” and this he did, 
of GodJ ^ “"8*** “®‘ ‘'«'«'d against the decreed 
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I ;mT>ortant a part this nameless Augustine friar performed 
t^histirv of the German empire. At the decis.ve 
he cLtrived to prevent the publication of a con- 


r V«>testaate assembled, and united in i^ing a 
IliUlution neither to receive the edict nor to yield obedie^o 
to it * But since the other party would also abate no ^rtion 
of ^eir demands, and since notfcng was to be obtmned from 
tlu emperor or his representative that might have allayed the 
fears ofthe Protestants, they adopted the extreme mt^ure of 
uuittinir the diet. For the first time, that assembly faded to . 
Jr ive ft any conclusion, much less at any agreement,— it ^ | 
r monient fn which the unity cd_ the .empire wa^^^ 1 

" "'^l^affairs should remain in this condition was impossibly j 
Any one of the Protestant powers would have been too w^k ; 
aJ jue to maintain the position that had been taken up; and ; 
the pressure of the moment now compelled them to carry into , 
effect an alliance tliai bad long been desired, deliberated u^n, 5 
aJ i prIeS Immediately fftcr the diet, a mcctmg was held , 
r ihauLn! lietween two princes of the flatmate, the elector 
Frederick, and the cou u I palatine of Neuburg ; two princes of 
Brandenburg, the Margraves Joachim and Christian Fniest ; 
the Duke of Wurtemburg and the Marpve of by 

-vhoffl a league was formed, known as that of the 
They pledged themselves to support 

cverVway— even by force ot arms, and this esp«^ 

reference to the grievances brought forward 
They immediately put themselves into a state of milUa^ 
pill, ion, aud each member of the union undertook to 
induce such of his neighbours a.s he could influence, to join 

ar Vrhim der Pfalz, in Carrenpondfnziatb ; [That the confirmation oC 

f “> “ jsS 
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tbe confederacj. Their determination was to obtain for 
themselves that security which, in the existing state of Aings, 
the imperial government did not afford them, and in fact to 
hdp themselves. 

This was an innovation which involved the most compre- 
hensive results; and the rather as an event of very similar 
character just then occurred in the emperor's hereditary 
dominions. 

>• ^ The emperor Rudolf was at variance, for several causes, with 

his brother Matthias ; and in their dissensions, the estates of 
' Austria, oppressed both in their civil and religious liberty, 

I perceived an opportunity for recovering and upholding both ; 
t they consequently took part with the archduke. 

^ So early as the year 1 606, the archduke, in concert with 
these states, had concluded a peace with Hungarv without 
consulting the emperor; they excused themselv^ on the 
ground that the emperor neglected public aOairs, and that the 
condition of things had compelled them to act. But as Rudolf 
retused to acknowledge this peace, they arose into open rebel- 
lion^ and that in virtue of the compact they had formed.* 
The Hungarian and Austrian estates first concluded an alli- 
ance for mutual aid and protection, they next induced the 
Moravians to join them, principally by means of the infiuenee 
possessed over them by one of the Lichtenstein fomily, and 
all agreed to peril fortune and life for the archduke. This 
force advanced against the emperor, under then self-elected 
leader, on the very day that saw the dissolution of the diet at 
Ratishon, May, 1608. Rudolf was compelled to resign him- 
^If to the necessity of yielding Hungary, Austria, and 
Moravia to the possession of his brother.t 
But Matthias was now manifestly compelled to make con- 
cessions to the states, in return for the services he had received 
from them. Daring a period of forty- eight years tlic emperors 
had evaded the nomination of a palatine in Hungaiy : that dig- 

* Their compact contained the following clause • [But if on account of, 
or m contravention of the Viennsae and Turkish treaty, enemies or dis- 
turbance should interpose, then the most serene archduke, and all the 
ftates ©I the kingi^ of Hungary , with those of the archduchy of Upper 
and Bower Austria, shaU not fail to support each other with xntttiial 
^d aasietariice. Reva ap. Schandtner, Script, remm Ung. ii. KmZf 
Bdtrage zur Cieschiebte des Landes Oestreich ob der Ens« b. iv. p. 21.1 
t See Appendix, No. 77. ^ 
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liiiy waB now conferred on a Protestant ; religions freedom 
was secured in the most solemn manner, not only to the mag- 
nates, but to the cities, and to all conditions of men, even to 
the soldiers stationed on the frontiers.'*’ The Austrians would 
not consent to do homage until the free exercise of their 
religion was secured to them, whether in their castles or vil- 
lages, nay, oven in the private houses of the cities. 

What the Austrians and Hungarians liad gained by direct 
force, the Bohemians procured by aiding in the emperor's 
defoaoe ; before lie could oppose even a show of resistance to 
his brother, Budolf was compelled to grant large concessions, 
and when Hungary and Austria had obtained so great an 
extent of freedom by means of Matthias, the emperor could 
not refusi^ the demands of the Bohemians, whatever might be 
urged to the contrary by the papal nuncio or the Spanish 
ambassador. Tic conceded to them the imperial rescript, 
which not only renewed the privileges conferred by Maxi- 
milian II., but alfco permitted the establishment of a special 
magistiucy for their protection. 

'fhe aspect of affairs in Germany and the emperor s here- | 
diiary dominions thus assumed a totally different character. ‘ 
The Union extended itself through Germany, and carefully 
watched over every aggression of Catholicisni, which it in- i 
?.ta.ntly and forcibly repelled. In the Austrian provinces, the ; 
e#?tates had connolidated their ancleni privileges into a firmly- 
grounded constitutional government. The dificrence between 
the two conditions of things was not iiicousiderable. In the 
empire, f^atholidsiu had once more extended itself through the 
terdiories of the Catholic princes and it was not until it pro- 
beyond due limits, until it interfei’ed with violenoe in 
the afisdrs of the empire a ad endangered the existence of the 
free estates, that resistantjc was opposed to its progress. In 
the hereditary dominions, on the contrary, it encountered in- 
vincible opjiositionj even within the territorial power of the 
itii^eriar houBO, from the infiuecfjo of Protestant landhclders. 
There was nevertheless, upon the whole, a common feeling 
throughout the land. In Austria it was remarked with much 
iijgniticauce, that one sword must be kept in its softbbard by 
tfeothar* 


^ Tlic urtitie ia giv^en in Ribiny, i, 518. 
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». For the opposite party had also at once assumed an attitude 
of aggression On the 11th of July, 1609, an alliance 
concluded between Maximilian of Byana ^and seven of the 
ecclesiastical princes,— the bishop of 

those of Constance, Augsburg, Passau, and Katisbon, the 
provost of Ellwangen and the abbot of Kempten, ‘W formed 
a league for mutual defence, on the model of the ancient treaty 
of Lkdsperg.* The duke of Bavaria obtained a ^eat ex- 
Lt of ^wer by this compact. The threO ecclesiastical 
electors sLn afterwards associated themselves wiidi this leagim, 
but retained a certain freedom of action. The archduke 
Ferdinand desired to be received into the same confederacy, 
Spain declared its approval, the pope gave a promise to neg- 
Iwt no means for promoting the objects of the 
without doubt, the pontiff in particular, became gradually 
more and more involved in its designs and interests, princi- 
pally by means of the Spanish influence.t , , . 

^ Two hostile parties thus confronted each (^her, both Y' ^ » 
each in constant fear of being surprised and attache^ but 
neither strong enough to bring the questions between them to 

** ISTfollowerof necessity that in Germany, the ^ 

all important public business, the solution of every docility 
affecting the common weal, had beconie utterly impossible. 
In the year 1611, there should have been proceedings for 
the election of a king of the Romans, but the electoral princes 
vainly assembled, they could come to no decwion. 

Even after the death of Rudolf in 1612, a long time elapsed 
before an election could be effect. The three temporal 
electors insisted, by the capitulary of elation, on t^ 
establishment of an imperial council ; the said 
composed equally from both parties. Ihis demand, tW three 
ecclJsiastic^ electors opposed ; and it was only when^!^, 
which in all these affairs had evinced gr^t devotion to the 
house of Austria, had passed over to the Catholic side, that 
the election was at len^h completed. 

* Msxitaaian refers to this Uagne in his instructions to his am- 

SSTriStaTtUi ... »i k.»» . " “1^ 

of Mocenigo, the Venetian ambassador. See Appcndw, no. oi. 
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But that which failed to pass m the council of electors, was 
insisted OB with ail the more violence by the Union of princes 
in the dfet of 1013 ; where it was opposed with equal per- 
tinacity by the Catholics. No further deliberation was at- 
tempted ^ the Protestants would no longer subject themselves 
to the yoke of the greater number. 

In dulmrs and Clevis, notwithstanding the vacillating 
weakneSs which characterized the government of the last 
native prince, effectual measures had at length been adopted 
for the restoration of Catholicism ; principally by tho influence 
of his wife, a princess of the house of liOrraine. It seemed 
for a certain time that Protestantism would, nevertheless, ob- 
tain the supremacy, the next heirs being both Protestant; 
but the force of religious division prevailed here also. Of tho 
two Protestant claimants of the sovereignty, one passed over 
to the Catholic ^aith ; and the two parties placed themselves 
in opposition here also. As they acknowl^ged no supreme 
arbiter, they proceeded in the year 1614 to acts of open hos- 
tilHy ; both seized on all around them, so far as their power 
could be made to reach : the one, with the help of Spain ; the 
ctiicr, with that of the Netherlands ; and each reformed, after 
its own fashion, ihe districts that had fallen to its share, with- 
out further ceremony. 

Attempts were indeed made to effect a reconciliation ; au 
>dectoral diet was proposed, but tlie elector-palatine would not 
hear of this, because he had no confidence in his colleague of 
Saxony : the next project was a general diet of composition ; 
but the Catholic had innumerable objections to oppose 

iii this plan. Others turned their thoughts towards the em- 

J eror, and recommended him to enforce his authority, by the 
i»fplay of a large armed force. But what could have been 
exjpject-ed frons Matthias, who belonged to both parties, by the 
very source and cause of liis power, but was so trammelled by 
the cbalnB bo had imposed on himself, that ho could not 
possibly attain te any freedom of action ? Loud were the 
complaints of the pope against him ; he declared him unfit to 
bo invested with so high a dignity, in times of so much diifi- 
euliy ; he caused representations to be made to him, in the 
strongest terms of remonstrance ; insorautli, that he was him* 
?^elf amased at the emperor s long-sufforiag endnnuioe. At a 
later period, the Catholics were not so much dissati^ed with 
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Matthias; even the most aealous declared tiiat he had been more 
to their chnrch than oould have been ecipeoted. In 
^ affairs of the empire he was, however, atterly powerless, 
la the yeOT 1617, he made an attempt to diasolve both the 
confederacies ; but the union was immediately revived with 
increMed strength, and the League was re-established with lUl 
its pnstme vigour. 


§ 6 . Ptifal Nunciature in Sititzerland. 

An equal bdanoe of parties had been maintained for a long 
peri^ in Switzerland. This was now as oonspieuously and 
fimdy wtablished as in earlier times, but it rested on a mcwe 
pacinc basis. 

The power of self-government, possessed by each s^rate 
tCTHtory, had been long secured in Switzeriand : religions 
matters were not even permitted to be brought into discuwioa 
^ong the affaire of the diet. In the beginning of the seven- 
teenth o^tury the Catholic party no longer cherished a single 
hope of teing able to overpower the Protestants, who were not 
only richer and more powerful than themselves, but had also 
men of ^ter ability among them— men better versed in the 
details of public buaness.* 

The nuncios, who had fired their seat in Lucerne, did not 
deceive ttemselves on that point : it is by them, indeed, that 
this conitmn of things is pointed ont. But notwithstanding 
too limitations thus imposed* on their circle of action, the posi- 
tion they Md among the Catholics was always one of hijrh 
consideration. ^ ® 

One of the most important duties of their oflke was that of 
* The Infomratione mandata dal S'. Card*. d'Aaoino n Mnm-- 

.hfui. Cathobc cantons, down to these times, 

warhhe than the hemic cantons, although 
in men or taattey ; hut, 
degenerated dm M 
Sj^m, that, nn^ hy the special grace of God. they conld hare m 
ther ®l^'iig> over the heretic adversary ; nor could 

^ Protffltairts baviiw. 

Besides, men of more learning, judgment, and practice in aU affairs ] ^ 
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lialding the bishops finuly to the exercise ci their duties.^ The 
bishops of the German nation were disposed to consider them- 
selves princes, but the nuncios reminded them continually 
that were exalted in reference to their spiritnal calling 
enly^^--a truth they earnestly impressed on theim There was, in 
foci, much life and zeal in the Swiss chnreh ; risitations were 
hchl, synods appointed, monasteries reformed, and seminaries 
established. The nuncios laboured to maintain a good under- 
standing between the ecclesiastical and temporal authorities, 
and by mildness and persuasion they succeodod for the most 
part in attaining their end ; they contrived %lso to prevent the 
iutmsioB of Protestant publications, but they were compelled 
to leave the people in possessicn of their bibles and German 
prayer-books. Confraternities of the Virgin were instituted, 
aiid these comprehended both old and young ; sonnons and the 
c mfessionaJ wore zealously attended; pilgrimages to miraculous 
linage? again acquired popularity, and it even became requisite 
itoinetlmes to mitigate the severity which zealous devotees, here 
ajf^d there, inflicted on themselves.t The nuncios were unable 
suflkienily to express their value for the service rendered 
to them by the Cap^ichin^ more particularly by those of 
Imiy. 

As a natural consequence of all this, there? next followed 
c^mverrious. The nuncios received tlie converts into their 
rwn care, supported them, recommended them to the good 
offices of others, and laboured to establish funds from tlio con- 
iribu turns of the faithful, and under the superintendence of 
the prelates, for the benefit of those newly converted. Some- 
tl^y succeeded in recovering juriscUctions that had been 
giver, up as lost ; they tlioji restor^ the mass to these dis- 

* Relatione della N^mtiatarR de’ Sauzeri • [Experience has taught me, 
that, tc. make the nniu^ttirea etefhl, it u dexir»l>)e that tlie nnndcu 
lAioald ntit intrude themsebres into nil that may he done by the bishops, 
and which belong to the ordinaries, unless it be to assist, and in case 
of real necessity ; for, by interfering in all things indifferently, the 
nuncios not only offend the bishops, bnt frequency cause them to oppose 
and reiidfc* rain every effort of the apostohe minister • moreover, it ir 
coxitriiry to the wish ik Monsignor and to the canons to put the hm*i l to 
anotlmr man's harvest i the nuncios being sent to aid, and not to snbfcrt, 
khe aiMhority of the ordinaries.] See Appendix, K©- i2. 

f To give an example, in die Liters Annum Soekttatls Jesa, 1506, 

1117, we read : [The ti^rem mode of faatln| of some was pr^iblted 
Of ths oenlmem .] 
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tricts with all speed. The bishop of Basle and the abbo|^ 

_St. Gall displayed extmordinary zeal in labours of this 

En3r~ 

In all these affairs the nuncios were materially assisted by 
the circumstance of the king of Spain haring formed a party 
of his own in Catholic Switzerland. The adherents of this 
Spanish party, as, for example, the Lusi in Unterwalden, the 
Amli in Lucerne, the BiUiler in Schwyz, and others, were 
found to be usually the most devoted assistants of the Roman 
see. The nuncios did not fail to turn these dispositions to the 
best account, and® to cherish them with the utmost regard. 
They were careful to shew a high sense of their value ; 
listened patiently to the longest and most tedious discourses ; 
did not spare titles of respect ; and professed themselves to be 
warm admirers of the great deeds performed of old by the 
Swiss nation, and of the wisdom manifest in their republican 
institutions. They found it especially necessary to keep their 
friends together by feasts, given at regularly returning inter* 
vals ; they were careful on their own part to repay every in- 
vitation and mark of respect shewn to themselves by some 
present. Presents were particularly effectual in those dis- 
tricts. He who was nominated Knight of the Golden Spur, and 
who received a gold chain or medal in addition to the honour, 
felt himself bound to them for ever. But they were obliged 
to beware of promising what they were not quite sure of per- 
forming ; if, on the contrary, they were able to perform raoye 
than they bad promised, that was accounted a great merit. Their 
domestic arrangements and private life were expected to be very 
strictly regulated, and to afford no opportunity for censure. 

From all these causes it resulted that the Catholic interests 
in Switzerland also had now generally attained to a very 
prosperous condition and were making quiet progress. 

There was only one district where the differences between 
Catholics and Protestants inhabiting the same territory, coin- 
ciding with an unsettled state of political relations, might 
occasion disorders and contests. 

This was in the Grisqn^ where the government was essen- 
tially Protestant, while the Italian portion of their territories, 
more particularly the Yalteiine, was steadfastly Catholic. 

From this cause arose unceasing irritation. The govern- 
ment would tolerate no foreign priests in the valley ; they had 
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even proliibited attendance on Jesuit schools beyond the limits 
of the canton, and would by no means suffer the bishop of 
Como, to whose diocese the Valteline belonged, to exercise his 
episcopal office in the district. The native inhabitants, on the 
other hand, beheld Protestants residing in their country with 
extreme dissatisfaction, and the rather, as they claimed to be 
lords and masters in the land ; tliey attached themselves in 
secret to the Italians, particularly to the orthodox city ot 
Milan, and their jseal was continually inflamed by the young 
theologians who were sent to them in succession from the 
Collegium Helv^ticum of that city, in which alone six places 
were apportioned to the Valteline.* 

But this state of things was the more dangerous because 
France, Spain, and Venice were all labouring with their 
utmost powers to establish each its own party in the Grisons ; 
these parties not unfrequently came into violent collision, and 
flrst one then another drove its opponent from the place. In 
the year 1607, the Spanish faction took possession of Coire, 
but was coon afterwards replaced by the faction of Venice. 
The first broke up the League, the latter restored it ; the 
Spanish had the Catholio sympathies with them, the Vene- 
tians those of the Protestants, and in accordance with these 
the whole policy of the canton was determined. Much now 
iiepended on the side for which France would declare itself. 
I'he French had pensioners all through Switzerland, not in 
the Catholic cantons only, but in those of the P^otes^itnt fliith 
also : and they possessed an influence of long standing in the 
Orisons. About the year 1612, they adopted the Catholic 
; the nuncio succeeded in gaining over their friendfc to 
the side of Rome: the Venetian alliance wajs even formally 
yeocunced. 

These were party conflicts that would merit hut little 
attention in themselves, were it not that they acquired a 
greater importance from the fact that it depended on them 
to which of the powers the Grison passes should be opened or 
ciosed. We shall see that their weight aflfected the balance, 
andi had some share in determining the general relations of 
politics and rellgic»n. 

* dcUa NuntUtura • [The Helvetic of hfilun is of giett 
and is. in particular, the very salvation m the Val Telina ; l»r 
v^tever priests it has are students of that collet, and have almost all 
tsken high degrees in theology,] See Appendix, No. 82\ 
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§ 7. Regeneration of Catholicism in France. 

The question that was now more extensively important 
than any other, was the position that would be adopted by 
France in general as regarded religion, 
j The first glance shews clearly that the Protestants still 
! maintained themselves there in great power and influence. 

Henry IV. had accorded them the edict of Nantes, which 
not only confinned them in the possessibiff^oT^ W 
then in their hands, but even conferred on them a s^re in 
the institutions for public instruction, and equality with 
Catholics, as regarded the chambers of parliament. They 
also occupied numerous strong places, and altogether possessed 
a degree of independence, which might well have occasioned 
a question whether it were not incompatible with the supre- 
macy of the state. About the year 1600, seven hundred and 
sixty parishes were counted in the possession of the French 
Protestants, and all well organized. Four thousand of the 
nobility belonged to that confession ; it was believed that 
twenty-five thousand men could be brought into the field 
without diflSculty, and they held nearly two hundred fortified 
places : this was a power that was certain to command respect, 
and could by no means be prudently offended.* 

But close beside this power, and in direct opposition to it, 
there arose a second — the corporation of the Catholic clerffv 
in France. 

The large possessions of the French cleigy secured to that 
body a certain degree of independence, and this was rendered 
more palpable to themselves, as well as more obvious to 
others, from their having undertaken to liquidate a portion of 
the public debt.t 

♦ Badoer, Relatione di Francia, 1605. 

t In ti>e M^moires du Clerge de France, tom. ix.-^Recndl de* con- 
trats paesSa par le dergc avcc le§ rois — the document? relating to this 
affair will be found from the year 1561. At the aescmbly of Pai$y m 
that year, for example, the clergy undertook not only the interett but 
the actual payment of a considerable part of the public debt. The pay- 
ment was not indeed accomplished, but the clergy maintained its promise, 
of papng the interest. The debts were principally those due to the 
Hotel de ViUe, and the city profited by the interest ; a fixed annual sum 
being paid to it by the clergy. We may hence see clemrly why fbffss. 
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For this participation was not so aitiroly com^pnlwiy as to 
nrecludo the necessity for a renewal of their obhgatioBS from 
time to time with the forms of a Tolimtai 7 engagement. 

Under Henry IV. the assemblies which were h«dd for that 
purpose aseomed a more regular form ; ^y were to be re- 
pealed every tenth year> and always in May, when the days 
are lonp, and give time for the transantion of much busm^ ; 
they w^ never to be held in Paris, that, all intentions 
might be avoided. Smaller meetings were to assemble every 
second year for tlw auditing of accounts. 

It was not in the nature of things that thcro assemblies, 
the larger ones in perticnlar, should confine tbemselvOT to 
their fimncial duties. The fulfilment of these them 

courage for more extended efiforts. In the y^rs 1595 and 
1. 596, they resolved to renew the provincial councils, to 
oppose the interference of the civil jurisdiction in matters 
pertaining to the office of the clergy, and to pe™it no 
simony. It was of great importan^ to the 
resolutions that the king, after some hesitation, accorded them 
Ids approval.* It was usual for the clergy to make generrf 
TOMfesentations of matters regarding churches and 
disapliue ; from these the king could not possibly witohoW 
his attention, and new concessions were to bo 

marie before the proceedings clos^. At their n^ V 

the clergy commenced by investigating tlm 
the r jianges thus promised had been earned into effect 
lire ^tion of Henry IV. was thus very pecuhar : ^ 
stood biitween two corporations, both posBe«.ing » 
imtopendeuce, both bolding their assemblies 
and then assailing him, each from tts own side, tnth wa- 
fikting representations, while it was not ea^ for e g 
to or oppose himself to either one or the other. 

Hib v\ish and purpose generally was, vithoot doubts to 
maintain the haknoo between them, and not to 
hei^oming involved iu new conflicts ; but if we ask to which ol 

K.MI tkonsh it had not been so Catholic as it was, could ret ii««r haws 
e ruin of the der^, or the **^0“ ^ ec4a«at.cal pro- 
nertt. which was its own aecurity for the ^t. rmWftr 

V Bdation des principales chosea n<n 
aendhde du derge tenuo 4 faris es amiees 15J5 e, 1596, enjWffo 
tomes le* dioceses. — Memoires du Clerg6, tom. viu. p. o. 
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the two parties he was the more inclined, and which he most 
effectually assisted, we shall find that it was obviously the 
Catholic, although his own elevation was attrihutahlo to the 
Protestants. 

. gratitude of Henry was not more conspicuous than his 
vindictiveness. He was more anxious to gain new friends 
than to reward or favour the old ones. 

Were not the Protestants in fact compelled to extort from 
him even that edict (of Nantes) ? He granted it to them 
only at a moment when he was closely pressed by the Spanish 
arras, and when they had themselves, at the same time, 
filmed a very threatening and warlike attitude.* Accord- 
ingly, they used their privileges in a s^it similar to that by 
I which they had acquired them. Their body constituted a 
I republic, over which the king had but little influence ; from 
I time to time they even spoke of choosing some other and 
I foreign protector. 

The clergy of the Catholic church attached themselves, on 
the contrary, closely to the king ; they required no pecuniary 
iid — -they even afforded it, and the independence of that 
body could never become dangerous, because the king held 
the appointment to vacant benefices in his oivn bands. Inso- 
much, then, as the position of the Huguenots manifestly 
imposed a limitation on the royal authority, the extension of 
that authority became obviously identified with the progress 
of Catholicism, t As early as the year 1598, the king dec%ed 
to the clergy that his purpose was to render the" Catlmlic 
church once more as prosperous as it had been in the century 
preceding. He begged them only to be patient, and to con- 
fide in him ; Paris was not built in a day .J 

The rights derived from the Concordat were now exercised 
in a manner totally different from that of former times ; bene- 

* This is pl^ed ^ond doubt by the account given in Bcnoiat, 
Histoire de I’Edit de Nantes, i. 185. 

t Niccolo Contarini : [Though the king temporized with both parties, 
and his councillors were of both reli^ns. yet he seemed even more and 
more to alienate himself hrom tibe Huguenots, and to wish their power 
dlmmUhed ; the principal reason was, that many strong places were put 
mto their hands by the edicts of pacification ; fuD thirty of these were 
of g^t coneequence, and the king did not feel absolute master in his 
kingdom without them.] 
t Mfoioires da Clerge, tom. xiv. p. 259. 
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fices were no longer bestowed on women and children. AVTien 
appointing to ecclesiastical offices, the king looked most care- 
fnlly to tho learning, mental qualifications, and moral conduct 
of those on whom they were conferred. 

“ In all external affairs, ** observes a V enetian, Henry IV . 
shews himself personally devoted to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and disinclined to its opponents.” 

It was under the influence of these feelings that he recalled 
the Jesuits. He believed that their zeal mi^t of necessity 
contribute to the restoration of Catholicism, and, as a conse- 
quence, to the extension of the kingly authority, as he now 
conceived it, and desired that it should be.* 

Yet all this would^have availed but little, had not the 
ictemal regeneration of the Catholic chiircb, already com- 
menced in France, made great and rapid progress at that 
time : it had. in fact, assumed a new form during the first 
y^arg of the century. Lot us cast a glance at this 
change, more especially as reprds the renewal of monastic 
discipline, in which it most strikingly displays itself. 

The ancient orders, Dominicans, Franciscans, and Bene- 
dictines, were all mosi zealously reformed. 

The conventual associations of women emulated these efforts. 
The penances imposed on themselves by the Fcuillan tines 
W'.^re so extravagantly severe, that fourteen are reported to 
have once died ftrom them in one week. The pope hinMelf 
was compelled to exhort them to mitigate their austcritieE.i* 
In JPbrtroy^ community of possessions, silence, and night 
vigjls, were introduced anew, and the ray^ry of the Eucha- 
nsi was adored there, without intermission, day and night.J: 
The nuns of Calvary observed the rule of St. Benedict 
without the slightest mitigation ; by ceaseless prayers at tlie 
foot >f the cross they sought to perform a kind of expiation 

* Contarhii: [For the abasement of which (the party of the Hu- 
^enots) the king thought he might strike a great blow by rccaUUng 
the Jesuits, thinking also by that means to destroy many c(m<»ptractw at 
their very roots.] He liad replied to the parliaments, chat if they could 
secure his life from machinations, the exile of the Jesuits should neter 

t Heljot, Histoire des Ordres Monastiques, v. p i!2. 

t Fefibien, Hisloire de Paris, ii.* 1339 : a work extremely valuaWe 
as regards the history of this restomion, and which is, ni 
uiMiy places, founded on origmal authorities. 
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for the offeneas committed by Protestants against the tree of 
life.* 

In a somewhat different spirit. Saint Theresa had, at the 
same time, reformed the order of the in Spain ; 

she also enjoined the most rigid seclusion ; even the visits of 
the nearest relations at the grate she sought to restrict, and 
subjected the confessor hixnself to inspection. Yet she did 
not consider austerity as the end, and laboured only to pro- 
duce such a disposition of the soul as might raise it to a closer 
communion with the Divine Spirit. Saint Theresa was con- 
j vinced that no seclusion from the world, no pri\ ations, no 
' discipline of mind, would suffice to restrain the penitent within 
: the requisite limits, unless other means%ere added. Labour, 
the direct occupations of the household— works suited to the 
hands of women — this she found was the path that preserves 
the soul of woman from degeneracy. It is by labour that the 
door is most effectually closed against unprofitable and wan- 
dering thoughts. But this labour, as she further prescribed, 
was not to be costly nor require great skill, neither was it to 
be fixed for stated times, nor even to be of a nature in itself 
; to absorb the mind. Her purpose was to promote the serenity 
I of a soul conscious of being itself existent in God ; a soul 
' that lives constantly,*' to use her own words., ^ as if ever 
I standing before the face of God, and which has no suffering 
I but that of not enjoying His presence.” She desired to pro- 
duce what she calla the prayer of love, “ wherein the soul 
forgets itself, and hears only the voice of the heavenly Mas- 
ter.”t^ This was an enthusiasm that was’ conceived, at least, 
by Saint Theresa herself, in a manner the most pure, most 
noble, and most true : it accordingly produced a very powar- 
ful impres^ori throughout the whole Catholic world. Even 
in France, a conviction became felt that something more than 
penance was demanded. An especial delegate, Pierre Berulle, 
was sent to Spain, who then, though not without difficulty, 
succeeded in traniq)lanting the order to France, where it 
afterwajpds took root, and i£)re the fairest fruits. 

^ La Vie du veritable Perc Josef, 1705, p. 53 — 73. 

t Diego de Yepes, Vita della gioiiosa vergiue S. Teresa di Giesu, fon 
datrice de‘ Carmeiitani Scalzi, Roma, 1623* p. 303. Constituzioni prio- 
cipali, § 3, p. 208. The Exclamaciones o meditaciones de S. Teresa cou 
algunos otros tratadillos, Bmsselas, 1632, exhibit her enthusiasm in too 
exalted a state for our sympathies. 
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Tke institutione of St. Francois de Sales were alao estab- 
liabed iu this milder sj^tr Tn alT £is procee^ngs, Francois 
de Sales desired to maintain a cheerful tranquDlity, free from 
hurry, and from all paiidul effort. With the aid of his fellow- 
labourer, Mdro Chantal, he founded the order of Visitation, 
expressly for such persons as were prevented by the delicacy 
of their bodily frame from entering the more austere commu- 
nities. He net only omitted from Ws rule all direct [)enances, 
and dispensed from all the more severe monastic duties, but 
even admonished his followers to refrain from excess of internal 
enthusiasm. He recommended that all should place themselves, 
without an excessive anxiety of self-investigation, in the sight 
of Gi.>d, and not laboifr to enjoy more of his presence than he 
shall see lit to grant. Pride of spirit is sometimes cone^^ 
nmier the aspect of religious ecstasy, and may mislead : it is 
ad visable that all should restrain their walk within the accus- 
tomed paths of virtue. For this cause, be prescribes to his 
Tivuis the care of the sick as tlieir especial duty : they were to 
go out always two together — one a superior, the other an asso- 
ciau— -aiul visit the sick poor in their own dwellings. It was f 
the opinion of Fran9ois de Sales, that we should pray by j 
good works— by our labours of love.^' His order diffused a ’ 
l^nc Scent influence through the whole of France. 

It will bo instantly perceived that, in this course of things, 
fliore was an obvious progress from austerity to moderation, 
from ecstasy to csdnmess, from secluded asceticism to the 
performance of social duty. 

The Ursulme nuns were also now received in France ; this 
ooTemiiiJity assumed a fourth row. that of devoting itself to 
the instruction of young girls, and this duty the members 
perforraed with a<lmirable seal. 

A .shiiilar dispositkvn wae scon seen to bo activciy at work 
among the religious commuuities of men aiso> as indeed may 
hki ireadily: imagined. 

Jean Baptiste Homiflon, who had home arms against 
Catholicism up to his twenty-sixth year, but who thou became 
its convert, established, with the aid of a friend attached to 

^ for ex»inph. vre find ir. Gallitia, Leben des b. Franz von Sales, ii. 
Wb. Bnt it is in his own works that the chafSiCter of St. Frandi is 
dearfy and most airi'»,cti\ely inanifested, tnore espcciaily in his 
Introduction to a Devotional Life. 
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similar principles, the order of the Fathers oM^stian Doc- 
whom the foundations of eleihentoy instriictTon were 
laid anew throughout France. 

We have already mentioned Berulle, one of the distin- 
guished ecclesiastics of France ariEEaF time. From early 
youth he had evinced the most earnest wish to render himself 
fitted for the service of the church. To this end he had, as 
he says, kept daily present to his thoughts “ the truest and 
most profound purpose of his heart,” which was “ to labour 
for the attainment of the highest perfection/* It may perhaps 
have been the difficulties he experienced in this work that im- 
pressed him with the absolute necessity of an institution for 
the education of the clergy with reference to the immediate 
service of the altar. He took Filippo Neri as his model, and 
founded an establishment of ‘‘Priests of the Oratory.'* He 
would not suffer vows ; he permittedTimple engagements only, 
possessing sufficient liberality of mind to desire that all should 
be at liberty to withdraw from that service wfio did not feel 
the strength of purpose required to fulfil its -Suiies. His in- 
stitution was very successful; the mildness of his rule at- 
tracted pupils of rank, and Berulle soon found himself at the 
hea^l of a brilliant baud of able and docile young men. Fpis- 
copal seminaries and schools of a higher order were intrusted 
to his care. The clergy proceeding from his institution were 
animated by a more life-like and active spirit, and the cha- 
racter of pulpit oratory in France was determined by that 
period of its history.* 

Nor must we here omit to mention the congregation of St, 
Whilst the French Benedictines adhererl to those 
reforms of their order which had been effected in Lorraine, 
they added to its various obligations the duty of devoting 
themselves to the education of the young nobility, and to 
learning in general. In their earliest efforts of this kind there 
gjpeared among them a man of well-merited celebrity, IS icola® 
Hugo Menard. From him it was that their studies received 
the direction towards ecclesiastical antiquities, to which we 
are indebted for so many magnificent works. + 

The order of the Brethren of Mercy, a foundation of that 

♦ Tabaraud, Histoire de Pierre de Berulle, Paris, 1817 . 
t Filipe Ic Ccif, Bibliotheque historique et critique des Auteurs de la 
Congregation de S. Maur, p. 355. 
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indefeitigabl© attendant of the sick, Johannes a Deo,* ** a Por- 
tuguese, on whom a Spanish bishop conferred that name in a 
moment of admiration ; had beer^ introduced into France by 
Mary do’ Medici. The severity of their rule was increased m 
that country, but they had all the more followers from that 
circumstance ; and in a short time we find thirty hospitals 
founded by this brotherhood. 

But how vast is the undertaking to remodel the religious 
character and feelings of a whole kingdom — to lead all into 
one sole direction of faith and doctrine ! Among the inferior 
classes, the peasantry, and even the clergy of remote parishes, 
the old abuses might still be found prevailing ; but the great 
missionary of the people— of the -Vincent de Paul, 

appeared m the midst of the universal movement, and by him 
was established that Congregation of the Mission, whose mem- 
hiiVH travelling from place to place, diffused the spirit of de- 
votion throughout the land, and penetrated to the most remote 
and secluded corners of France. Vincent do Paul, himself 
the son of a peasant, was humble, full of zeal, and endowed 
with gocKi practical sense.t It was by him that the order of 
Si»tei« of Mercy was also founded. In this the gentler sex, 
wMe still at au age when they might claim to realize the 
most radiant hopes of domestic happiness or worldly distinc- 
tion, devoted itself to the service of the sick, frequently of the 
depraved, without venturing to give more than a passing ex- 
pression to those ^ligious feelings by which its earnest toils 
are prompted, and* whence its pious activity proceeds. 

TWee are labours that are happily ever renewed in Chris- 
tian lauds, whether for the nurture of infancy, the instruction 
of youth, or the inculcatioc of learning, the teaching of tfe 
people from the pulpit, or the purposes of benevolence in 

f enwa: : but in no place are they effectual without the com- 
inatiou of manifold qualities and energies with i*eligious en- 
thusiasm. In other eountneh they are usually left to the care 
of each successive generation, to the promptings of pre^t 
need ; bi:t here an attempt was made to fix these associations 

* ApprobaU'>CoRgregatiomsFratrum Johannis Dei 1572. Kal. J&u. 
(BttUw. Cocqnel. n . Ill, 190.) 

t Stoiberg, Lehen dc.*? heiligen Vmcentius van Ptmus, Miuuiter, 
11518. Bat the good Stolo^rg should hardly have described his hero a* 

** e mm by whom France was regenerated’* (p. 6, p. 399), 
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on an immntable basis, to give an invariable foini to tbe re- 
Egions inapnlse from which they proceed, that all may be con- 
secrated to the immediate* service of the chnrch, and that 
future generations may be trained imperceptibly but surely 
into the same path. 

'Oiroughout France the most important eonsequeuoes were 
soon manifest. Even under Henry IV . the Protestants already 
perceived themselves to be hemmed in and endangered by an 
activity so deeply searching and so widely extended as that 
now displayed by their opponents. They had for some time 
made no further progress but they now began to suffer losses ; 
and even during Henry*s life tney complained that desertion 
from their ranks had commenced. 

-And yet the policy of Henry still compelled him to accord 
them certain marks of favour, and to reject the demands of tho 
pope, who desired, among other things, that they should be 
excluded from all public employments. 

But under Mary de Medici the policy previoudy pursued 
was abandoned ; a much closer connection formed with 
Spain, and a decidedly Catholic disposition be^me predomi- 
nant, Iwtb in domestic and foreign affairs. A^d as in the 
court, so also in the assembly of the states, was this suprtimacy 
obvious. 

In the two first meetings of the year 1614, not only wm 
the publication of the Tridentine dec^^ expressly demanded, 
but the Testoration oT" church property in Bearn was also 
required. 

There was at that time much life and zeal in the Protestant 
church and institutions also ; and most fortunate it was for 
them that the strength of their poliiical situation and their 
force in arms made it impossible that this should be sup- 
pressed. As the government had united with their opponents, 
so the Protestants found support and aid from those powerful 
malcontents, who have never been wanting in Franco, and 
will ever be numerous in that country. Thus some time yet 
elapsed before it was possible to venture on directly attacking 
them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL WAR.— VICTORIES OF CATHOLICISM. 

A.D. 1617— 16CS. 

§ 1 . Breaking out of the War, 

However divereified may have been the circunii^nces of 
which we have thus traced the development, they yet ail 
concurred to the production of one great result. On all sides 
Cathdicism had made vigorous advances ; but it had also been [ 
opposed on all sides by a mighty resistance. In Poland it \ 
was not able to ciush its opponents, from the fact oTTheir 
haviug found an invincible support from the neighbouring 
kingdoms. In Genn any a closely-compacted oppositkm had 
presented itself to ^he invading creed and to the returning 
priesthood. The king of ^pain was compelled to grant a 
truce to the uited Jig4herjaj^[^ involving little less than a 
formal recogdtaon of independence. The F^ch Huguenote 
wextj armed against all aggression by the fdfEresses they held, 
by troops well prepared for wai-, and by the efficiency of their 
hnaocial anangements. In Switzerland the balance of parties 
had long been firmly cstablisted, anf even regenerated Catho- 
licism had not saiScient power to disturb it. 

Wo find Europe divided into two worlds, which at every | 
encompass, restrict, assail, and repel each other. ) 

If we kistitate a general comparison between these power?^, ' 
we fietocave at once that the Caiholic presents the appearance 
i,t a much more perfect unity. We know, it is tnie, that this 
party was not without internal dissensions, but these were for 
the time set at rest. Above all, thoi-e existed a good and even 
confidoutial understanding between financ e and S pain. Th^ 
wm an occasi<Maai manifestation of the old animosities of V 
or produce much efiecl ; even feum 

perfioiis attempts as the conspiracy against Veaoioo pas^ 
over without any great ccnivulsitin AiRer the impressive 
hmom conveyed to Pope Paul V. by the early events of Im 
he, too, displepreiTmuch calmness and moderation j 
W fmid means to maintain peace between the Oathoiic 
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powers, and were 

ts.* "SSS™ 

wserto eacraerwith a mutual aversion 
Ssposed them to opposite Episoo- 

ists were further much divided ^sailed each 

palians and Puritans, assembly of tho Huguenots, 

SSrarSu^ur te theV' 1611 ,a dndsion arose which could 

^ tli6 tru© on©. ^ ’Pmfpatantisiii was ^V’©rii©d ^ 

! elusive dogmatic forms y . j auestions which the former 
; a.„. wm «■»»»*»“ S .b.t deeper 

: r'^S::?if-f:ssraisr:; 

. 5idered them subservient to its purpiises, m 

' U.TwOT^P«»«d. 4e«*<«l. “■1 

SSi H tleL diepadtioM, lUe. left to the» ...ru 

hrnto forth into the multiform variety of sects ex~ 
S^Tmong Pwtestants, and sought their otvn partml but 

t -rrlKm the .me -- ^l^gffify 
had acquired a much higher -f J®"Xrm tLt the 

Ion the Catholic side. We under the 

' modem ®^j“^chSi^”ln*’s^H also an Approach was 
auspices of tho t/nuren. i Af the nation permitted ; 

id F,»c .hp«, 
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development, and gubiected himscirto rale, 

aK>®ared ; tbe first ,, jjcguae » and whose opinions, 

and ^®'‘^'®*®^y/®^^*lonaroliy and Catholicism, ^nired 
whoUy fovourahle to . ‘ J^matic precision and some- 

increased effect from P r-re.ich ideas, easy elegance 
wliat prosaic, T®*’ *Lm Among the Germanic na- 
with which be express ‘literature could not, at that 

tions, the classical ^ the Catholic side; it first 

time, obtain ^ even there it occasionally 

affected Latin poetry only, ^ distinguished talent 

foars the look of a parodjr, i^whose works 

(displayed Whatever was ‘written in the 

this manner may be s^n. expression of pa- 

German hnitation of the antique had ^ 

ture. Much less co Protestant side, ^h^^ r 

favour among these nations gpiritof the romantic | 

ap|>Je.httd ^ in fee, ^ntaneous, and imperishable i 

the eyes .f “'®'V.\“A^„Vere to him but as the servants 
forms. “'rkshoo of a German sb<^ma^r Z 

of his gcuius. /^'i^Jscuri^Jormless'iSJ unf^^^^ 
there proceeded , fpjee of attention, a German 

—yet possessing contemplation of the world, 

depth of feeling, unfettered productions of 

aich as have net tbcir equai 

fr, describe the contrasts presen^ 

But I will not Swt-to do this effectually 

by these opposing worlds >“ . devoted to the 

a W share ®f ‘‘f f ®f 

writers of *1*® nmre prominent aolice. 

I may be permitted to bring m cypnts before us. 

LoaiL this was dir^tly mfl«nti^ o® t^® ®; ,, that - 

laC-atholicisiu tho 1 

timate oppt»sition yO pn ^ a'? vo(?aieii 

and the thJ ^ zealous Catholics, 

thirty years previous, etc 

. As regards the ‘“‘f tho^oek 

T M nUnettes of Tsllemeot des 

mw 5. found in the M w, or ram 

pubHshed by Momrorque, 1834, P- 
TOl.. W> 
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were no longer euited to the time. There w»a now no im- 
portant oppod^tion of any Catholic population against a Pro- 
testant sorereign; even James I. of England was qnietiiy 
tolerated, and the above-named theories no longer found 
application. The result was already obvious : the rcdigious 
tendency became more closely attached to the dynastic prin- 
ciple, and that alliance was further promoted, if I do not 
mistake, by the foct, that the princes of the Catholic side 
displayed a certain force and superiority of personal chaiacten 
This may at least be affirmed of Germany. In that country, 
the aged Bishop Julius of Wurzburg was still living — ^the 
first prelate who had there attempted a thorough counter- 
reformation. The Elector Schweikard, of Mayen oe, held the 
office of high chancellor ; that prince performed his duties 
with an ability enhanced by his warm and earnest interest in 
them, and which restored to the office its ancient and effective 
influence.* Both the other Rhenish electors were reeolute, 
active men ; by their side stood the manly, pagacious, inde- 
fatigable Maximilian of Bavaria, an able adihinistrator, fall 
of enlarged and lofty political designs ; and with him the 
Archduke Ferdinand," invincible from the force of his faith, 
to which he adhered with all the fervour of a powerful spirit. 
Almost all vrere pupils of the Jesuits, who certainly possessed 
the faculty of awakening high impulses in the miuds of their 
disciples ; all were reformers too, in their own manner, and 
had indeed contributed, by earnest labours and religious 
enthusiasm, to bring about the state of things then existing 
around them. 

The Protestant princes, on the contrary, were rather the 
heirs bi other men's works than founders of their own ; they 
were already of the second or third generation. It was only 
in some few of them that there could be perceivdd intima- 
tions— I know not whether of energy and strength of mind, 
but, without doubt, of ambition and love of movement. 

And, in further contradiction to the tendencies of Catho- 
licism, there now appeared among the Protestants an obvious 

^ Montorio, Relatione di Germania, 1624 : [Of grare mannera, deeply 
intent on the affairs of government as well spiritnal as temponil, ex- 
tiemely weU disposed ton^s the service of this Holy See, anjrioas Ibr 
tiio progreas of religion, one of the first prelates of Gemmny.l ^ 
Appendix, No. 109. 
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inclination towarcls republicanism, or rather towards freedom 
fer the aristocracy. In many places, as in France, in Poland 
ami in all the Austrian territories, a powerful nobility, hold- 
ing Protestant opinions, was in open conflict with the Catholic 
rating authorities. The result might be attained by such 
a force was clearly exemplifled by the republic of the Nether- 
lands, which was daily rising into higher prosperity. There 
was, without doubt, much discussion at this time in Austria, 
as regarded emancipation from the rule of the reigning family, 
and the adoption of a government similar to that of Switzer- 
land or the Netherlands. In the siicoeas of some such effort 
lay the only means for restoring their ancient importance to 
the iin|>eriai cities of Germany, and they took a lively interest 
in ihetu. The internal constitution of the Huguenots was 
already republican, and was indeed not unmingled with 
elements ot democracy. These last were already opposing 
themselves to a Protestant sovereign in the persons of the 
Engiish Pu ritiMifl . There still exists a little treatise by an 
imj>erial ambaisador, who was in Paris at that time, wherein 
the attention of the European princes is very forcibly directed 
towanls the common danger menacing them from the advance 
of such a spirit.* 

The Catholic world of this period was of one mind ami 
feith — classical and monarchical. The Protestant was divided 
— ^romantic and republican. 

In the year 1617, every thing already betokened the 
approach of a decisive conflict between them. The Catholic 
party appears to have felt itself the superior ; it is at all 
events not to be denied that it was the first to take arms. 

An edict was published in Francos on the 1.5th or June, 
tfllT, which had been long demanded by the Catholic citaigy, 
but which liOid hitherto boon coustantly refused by the court, 
from consideration for ihe power possessed hy the Huguenots, 
and in deference to tlieic chiefs. Fiy virtue of that decree, 
the pr»>perty of the Church in Bearn was to be restored. It 
was obtained from Lnines; that minister, although the Pro- 

* ** Advk I4ir les camw des «if> TEurope, envepl «qx 

ifOfn priacei pour la eontervatioii de leurf royaiimaa et prirKsipiirt^, 
^ imr Masnr Al. Cnur . baron Ue Fiidembottrg, etprteitl bu roy t»ii 
Olur^cgi par k Comte de Farstemberg, anibaa^adenr db TEmpereur.*^ 
iMefted m the Mercure Francois, tom. ii. p. 342. 
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testants at first relied on his protection,* having gradually 
attached himself to the Jesuit and papal party. Already con- 
fiding in this disposition of the supreme power, the populace 
had in various quarters risen against the Protestants; some- 
times aroused to the attack by the sound of the tocsin. The 
parliaments also took part against them. 

\ The^ Polish prince AVladislaus once more had recourse to 
arms, in the confident expectation that he should now obtain 
possession of the throne of Moscow. An opinion prevailed that 
designs a^inst Sweden were connected with this attempt, and 
war was immediately resumed between Poland and Sweden.t 

Put by far the most important results were those preparing 
in the hereditary dominions of Austria. The archdukes had 
been reconciled, and were now reunited. With the great- 
ness of mind which that house has frequently displayed in 
moments of danger, a general resignation had been made to 
the Archduke Ferdinand of all claims that must devolve on 
them at the death of the Emperor Matthias, who had no chil- 
dren ; that prince was in fact shortly afterwards acknow- 
mdged as successor to the throne, in Hungary and Bohemia. 
This was indeed only an adjustment and compromise of 
personal claims ; it nevertheless involved results of important 
general interest. 

From a zealot so determined as Ferdinand, nothing less 
was to be expected than an immediate attempt to secure 
the absolute supremacy for his own creed in the Austrian 
dominions, and, this accomplished, it was to be supposed that 
he would then labour to turn the collective powers of those 
terntones towards the diffusion of the Catholic faith. 

This was a common danger, menacing alike to all Pro- 
testants, not only in the hereditary ilommions of Ferdinand 
or in Germany, but in Europe generally. 


r matters, from a letter of Duplessis Momay, 
Saumur, 26th of Ap^, 1617, ‘‘ sur cc coup de maiorite/' aTh^ 

T Hiarn, Esth-Lyf^-und Lettlandwchc Geschichte, p. 418: **The 

he w^bt surprise the fortresses which had &en ceded 
iniffht SO that, if his attack succeeded, he 

nromL^J j kingdom of Sweden j for he was 

both by the diet of the states held in 
^ Austria: thus all his thoughts were turned 

upon this matter more than upon any other thing." 
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opposition immediately arose 
The Prj^stants, who had set themselves in array agmnst the 
en^hments of Catholicism, were not only prepared for re- 
sistenc^they had courage enough immediately to convert 
the defence into attack. 

^e interests ^ European Protestantism were concentrated 
in the Elwtor Frederick of the Palatinate ; his wife was 
^ughter of the king of England, and niece of the king of 
^nmwk ; Pnnce Maurice of Orange was his uncle, and the 
lluke de BouiUon, chief of the French Huguenots of the less 
p^tic party, was his near relation. Frederick himself stoc^i 
« the bead of the German union : ho was a prince of grave 
cterMter, and had self-command enough to abstain from the 
dissolute liabito then prevalent at the German courts. He 
devoted his best efforts to the sedulous discharge of his duties 
as a sovereign, and was most diligent in attending the sittings 
of his pnvy council ; he was somewhat melancholy, proud, 
and full of high thoughts.* In his father’s time there were 
taWes m the dining-hall for councillors and nobles ; these he 
caused to be removed, and would dine with princes or per- 
sous of the highest rank only. The presentiment of a hildi i 
political vocation was cherished at this court; innumerable 1 
wnnectio^ involving far-reaching results, were diligently i 
OTmed, but so long a time had elapsed since any serious • 
attempts had been made, that no very clear perception ex- 
isted as to what might he attained, or what the future might 

extravagant projects were thus 

AaimitM to discus/^ion. 

Such WM the tone prerailing at the ciurt of Heidelberg, 
tbe ^hemians, urged forward by the consciousness cf 
tbmr ^ligious dangers, broke into dissensions with the houi^ 

V Tb^ disputes continually increased in violence^ 

until tbe Bohemians resolved to reject Ferdinand, although he 

Ketone di Gemania, 1617 : [Frederick V., now twenty ymit 
OW, X8 of middle height, serious aspect, and melancholr dispositioii ; ha 
AM a go<ra coMbtution, is a man of lofty dioughts, and seldom indidjces in 
By hts marriage with the daughter of tke RngUah king,^d W 
mer coimectioni and associates, he might be led to aim at high tbitigarbr 
A ^ven^nt occasion should present itself ; sti that this disporition 
^ known to Colonel Schombcig, formerly Ids tutor, he mofited 

addr^, iciS^9lkldQdaling himself to the nrinot's mxmsur, and, 
Wie ne med, wm more his contfidant than any other.] 
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had already received their promise, and offered their crown 
to the Elector Palatine. 

For a moment Frederick hesitated. It was at mg 
viously known that one German prince should desiro to 
from Mother a crown devolving on him by legal right. But 

hia friends combined to urge him onwa^ ’ Tlnke of 

never cordially agreed to the truce with Spaan; ^e Duke ot 
Bouillon ; Christian of Anhalt, whose views o^tend^ over 
the whole arena of European politics, who marked all ^eir 
springs of action, and was persuaded that no one would l»ve 
elthef power or courage to gainsay the 
once accomj^ed;- -aU these, his niMt 
pressed his acceptance ; the unbounded prospects 
him— ambition, religious seal— all tended to Pf®»te his com- 
pliance, and in the month of August, 1619, he i^ived the 
Bohemian crown. Could he have maintaiiMd the 
thus assumei how vast must have been the results . ine 
power of the bouse of Austria in eastern Euro^ would have 
been broken, the progress of Catholicism limited for ever. - 
And in all quarters powerful sympathies wwe already at 
work in hio favour. A general movement t<»k place 
the Huguenots in France. The people of rof.^ 

obedience to the royal edict mentioned above ; the asse^y 
of Loudun espoused their cause; nothing could tove be^ 
more desirable to the queen-mother than to win the support 
of this opposiUon, so well prepared for war ; Rohan 
already oh her side, and had promised her that his associates 

should ibllow. « , - ai. a • u 

Amidst the perpetual agitations of the Gnsons, teebpamsh 
partv had once more been dispossessed, and that of the Protest- 
Lts was again in the ascendant. The governmOTt at Dayw 
received the ambassador from the new king of Bohemm with 
pleasure, and promised to keep the passes of the country tor 

ever closed against the bpaniards.* ^ it u 

And we must not fail to remark that, together with all this, 
the republican tend«mcy immediately arose into 
only did the Bohemian estates maintain, with 
king they had chosen, a natural independence, but attempts 

* The eounecOom of them ereutt wm frit 
this WM no more regarded to later tHBes.—Fttrrtl. Arfidfasdw usb. 

Caiizlei rortsetzung, p. 67 . 
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weie maide to imitate them in all the hereditary dominions of 
Austria. The imperial cities of Germany conceived new 
hopes, and it was in fact from these last that Frederick 
received the most ample supplies of money for his enterprise. 


But it was this very union of motives — this double point of 
view, taken from religion and policy combined — that now 
united the Catholic princes also in efforts more than evmr 
earnest and active. 

Maximilian of Bavaria formed the most intimate alliance 
with Ferdinand, who had the good fortune to be chosen at 
that moment emperor of Germany ; the king of Spain pre- 
pared his arms for affording effectual aid, and Pope Paul V. 
}dk>wed himself to bo prevailed bn to contribute considerable 
and very welcome pecuniary supplies. 

As the winds at times veer suddenly round, in the stormy 
seasona of the year, so did the stream of fortune and success 
now suddenly flow in an altered direction. 

The Catholics succeeded in gaining over one of the most 
powerful Protestant princes to their side : this was the 
Elector of 8axony, who, being a Lutheran, felt a cordial 
hatted for every movement proceeding from Calvinism. 

This circumstance alone sufficed to inspire them with a 
certaiii h<^)e of victory. A single battle— that of the 
berg, fought on the 8th of November, 1620— put an ena ^ 
ffie power of the Palatine Frederick, and mined idi his 
designs. 

For even the Union did not support its chief with the 
energy and efficiency reiiuired by the occasion. A very pro- 
bable cause for this may hare been, that the republican 
tendendtes in action may have seemed perilous to the con- 
fedetate princes, — they had no wish to sec the Hollanders oa 
the Bhine, feeling too much afraid of the analogies that might 
be suggee^ by &eir constitution, to the people of Germany. 
The Catholics achieved an immediate predoininance iH 
goulhefu Germany also. The Upper Palatinate was invaded 
by the Bavarians,— the Lower by the Spantards; 

and in April, Union^wm All, who bad 

taken arms for^ or acte3 Ta favour of, Frederick, were Anreo 
from the country or utteriy ruined. From a moment of the 
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most imminOnt peril, the Catholic principle, passed immediately 
to unquestioned omnipotence throughout Upper Germany and 
in all the Austrian provinces. 

In France, also, a decisive movement was meanwhile 
achieved, after an important advantage gained by the royal 
power over the court factions opposing it. and the party of 
the queen-mother, with whom it is certain that the Huguenots 
then stood in close connection.* The papal nuncio insisted 
that the favourable moment should be seized on for a general 
attack on the Protestants ; he would not hear a word of 

(delay, believing that in France what was once put ofiP 
was never effected at all he forced liuines and the king 
into his own views. The old factions of Beaumont and 
Grammont still existed in Bear n, where they had been at 
constant feud for centuries. Their discords alfforded oppor- 
tunity for the king’s unopposed advance into the country, 
where he disbanded its military force, annulled its consti- 
tution, and restored the supremacy of the Catholic church. 
It is true that the Protestants in other parts of France now 
took measures for assisting their brethren in the faith, but in 
the year 1621 they were defeated in all quarters. 

There was at the same time a leader in the Y^^^kne, 
Giacopo Robustelli, who had gatheied about him cerfam 
Catholics, exiles from the country, with outlaws from the 
Milanese and Yenetian territories, and who now determined 
to put an end to the domination of the Grisons, whose 
Protestant rule was felt to be particularly oppressive in those 
districts. A Capuchin monk brought the flames of reli^ous 
fanaticism to excite still further this already bloodthirsty 
band ; and on the night of July 19, 1620, they poured down 
upon Tirano. At the dawn of day they rang the church 
bells, and, when the Protestants rushed out of their dwellings 
on hearing that sound, they were fallen up*on, — instantly 
overpowered and massacred, one and all. And as in Tirano, 
so these bandits proceeded throughout the whole valley. The 
people of the Grisons vainly descended from their high 
mountains in the hope of regaining their lost sovereignty ; 

* Even Benoist says, ii. 291 : [The reformed would have waited only 
the first successes to declare themselves for the same party— that of the 
queen."] 

t Siri, Memorie recondite, tom. v. p. 148. 
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they were defeated at every attempt. In 1621, the Austrians 
from the Tyrol, and the Spaniards from Milan, pressed into 
the very centre of the Orisons. “The wild mountains 
resounded with the shrieks of the murdered, and were fear- 
fully lighted up by the flames of their solitary dwellings/" 
The passes and the whole country were occupied by the 
invaders. 

By this great and vigorous advance, all the hopes of the 
Catholics were aroused. 

The papal court represented to thu Spanish sovereign that 
the people of the Netherlands were divided, and now without 
allies, so that no more favourdble occasion could occur for 
renewing the war against these incorrigible rebels. Tlie 
Spauianls were convinced by these arguments. On the 
25th of March, 1621,* the chancellor of Brabant, Peter 
Peckius, appeared at the Hague, and instead of proposing a 
renewal of the truce, which expired at that time, he proposed 
the recognition of the legitimate princes.f The States- 
general declared this suggestion to be unjust and unexpected 
nay, inhuman. Hostilities thereupon recommenced; and 
here, also, the Spaniards had at first the advantage They 
took Juliers from the Netherlands — an acquisition by which 
their undertakings on the Rhine were successfully closed, — 
they occupied the whole of the left bank, from Emmeric to 
Sii^burg. 

These repeated victories,— concurring, as they did in time — 
gained on so many diflerent points, and brought about by 
means so diversified, — are yet, when viewed in the light cast 
on them by the general state of Europe, but varied expressions 
of one and the same triumph. IfCi us now consider the 
}>oint of most importance to us — the uses, namely, to which 
these successes were made subservient. 

* XtifttratUcnc a M*^. Sangru : fTberc, where his majesty c^iild Ufvt 
tiireet his forc^ at a better time, or with more inviting oipportunity.] See 
ApfHmdix, No. 97. . 

t literally* Ms proposal was for a onion [under the oognixaiice of 
Itwiumate lords and pfinccis]. Both the proposal and reply are to be 
<bund In Lconis al* Aitzema, Historia Tractatuuic Pads Belgicrt, pp. 2 
and 4. 
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While engaged in the procession appointed for the cele- 
bration of the battle of Weiasberg, Paul V, was struck by 
apoplexy. A second stroke followed diortly afterwards, from 
the effects of which he died — 28th January, 162L 

The new election was effected, on the whole, in the 
manner of those preceding. Paul V. had reigned so long, 
that the whole College of Cardinals had been nearly renewed 
under his auspices ; thus the greater part of the cardinals 
were dependants of his nephew. Cardinal Borghese. Ae^ 
cordingly, after some hesitation, he found a man with regard 
to whom all his adherents agreed, — this was Alessandro Ludo- 
visio of Bologna, who was forthwith elected (Feb. 9, 1021), 
and took the name of Gregory XV. 

Ho was a small phlegmatic man, who had preriously 
acquired repute for his dexterity in negotiation, and for the 
art he possessed of proceeding silently, and by imperceptible 
adTauces, to the attainment of all his purposes.* He was, 
however, already bent with age at his accession, was exceed- 
ingly feeble, and in a bad state of health. 

What, then, could be expected in the contest now pro- 
ceeding, and which affected the whole world, from a pontiff 
to whom his counsellors and sei'vants could sonietimes not 
v^ture to communicate important affairs, lest they should 
give the last shock to his frail existence ?t 

But there stood by the side of the dying pontiff a young 
man, twenty-five years old only, bis nephew Ludovico 
LudoTimo, who at once took possession of the papal power, 
and who displayed a talent and boldness fidly commensurate 
to the demands of the period. 

Ludov ico L udovisio was magnificent and brilliant ; he did 
not neglect^ccasions for amassing wealth, for securing advan- 
tageous family alliances, and for advancing and favouring his 

* Relatione di IV. Ambasciatori, 1621 : [Of a compleKion approadi. 
^ ing fkimess* His disposition has been ever known aa placid and cool — 

{ careful to involve himself in no disputes, but proceeding amicably, 
i and advancing to bis own ends by force of address.] See Appendix, No. 94. 
t Rainier Zeno, Relatione di Roma, 1623 : [Adding to his failing 
age a most feeble constitution, in a little, attenuated, and sickly frame.] 
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friends ; he desired to enjoy life, hat he suffered others to 
enjoy it aJso ; above all, be prmitted nothing to interfere 
with his regard to the higher interests of the Church. His 
enemies themselves admitted the truth and extent of Ws 
i talents for business, his peculiar sagacity, and power of dis- 
criininatJon. From the most ombarraasing perplexities, the 
? quick discenunent and ready tact of Ludovico found a satis- 
I factory isfeue : he was endowed with that calm coura^ and ' 
r coed presence of mind by which possible contingencies ^ j 

I descried through the dim obscurity of the future, and which ^ 

enable their possessor to steer his course steadily towards the » 
object desired.* Ha^l he not been restrained by the feeble- 
ness of bis uncle, which made it certain that his power could 
not have long duration, no considorations of expedient, or 
the world*? opinion, would over have been suffered to fetter 


I 

1 


his actions.t 

It was a fact of infinite moment, that the nephew, as well 
as the pope, was possessed by the idea that the salvation of 
the world must be sought in the extension of the Catholic 
&ith. Cardinal Ludovisio was a pupil of the Jesuits, and 
their stioady patron The church of St. Ignatius in Rome 
was in great part erected at his cost. He attributed the most 
Tiafwntia] moment to the office of protector of the Capuchins, 
which he held, and which he aflourmed himself to consider tiie 
mmi important patronage in his possession. He was devoted 
with deep and warm predilection to the most rigid forms and 
order of Komanist opinions, t 

But if we would desire to rendw the spirit of the new 
government particularly clear to our perceptions, wo need 
only renaeinber that it was Gregory XV. in whose pontifi- 
cate the P^pq ig Mida was established, and under whom the 
founders binSie^l esuits, I^i^tins and Xajigr, were ad>'auced 
to the calendar of saints.' 


♦ Raitrier Zeno . [He has a most livrfy genius, and proved it hj 
tho i^rudance of expedients that his mind, really formed to ixymmma, 
has supplied in every occurrence of gruve difficulty ; nnd, if some of 
were unsuited to the measures of sound policy^ yet tiie intrepimty 
wbidh be shewed lumself prompt to seise eve*f saeans he thwgbt fbod, 
het&e caring for the counsels of those who nug have been his 
gave lesson to think that his naiaro disdained a private conditioii.ij 
t Appfsndii, No. S5, Vito e di Lodovko Lodwrim. 

X Gimti, Vito e Fatti di Lodorieo LudovWo, MS. 
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The origin of th e PropaganJaL is. however, properly to be 
sought m an edict oftlFegory XIII., by which the direction 
of eastern missions was confided to a certain number of 
cardin^s, who were commanded to promote the printing of 
catechisms m the less known tongues.* But the institution 
was not firmly established ; it was unprovided with the requi- 
was by no means comprehensive in its views. 
At the time we now speak of, there flourished in Rome a 
gr^t preacher, called Girolamo da Xhini, who had gained 
universal admiration by a life that had pitted him the re- 
putation of a saint In the pulpit he displayed a fulness of 
though^ a comctness of expression, and a majesty of delivery, 
that delighted all hearers. On coming from one of his ser- 
inons, Bellarmine once said, that he thought one of St Augus- 
tine s three wishes had just been granted to himself— that 
namely, of hearing the preaching of St Paul. Cardinal Ludo- 
Tisio also was in clo.se intimacy with Girolamo, and defrayed 
the TOst of pnnting his sermons. It was by this Capuchin 
that the idea wm now first conceived of extending the above- 
institution.t At his snggestion, a Congregation was 
established in dl due form, and by this body, regular meet- 
ings were to be held for the guidance and conduct of missions 
in every part of the world. The members were to assemble 
at le^t once m every month, in presence of the pope himself. 
The hmt funds were advanced by Gregory ; his nephew con- 
tributed from his private property; and since this institution 
7rf to a want, the pressure of which was then 

telt, it dmly advanced in prosperity and splendour. Who 
does not know the servi^s performed by the Propaganda for 
the difiusion of philosophical studies ? And not this only the 
institution has generaUy laboured (m its earliest years, most 

sucwssfuUy, perhaps) to fulfil its vocation in a libend and noble 
spint. 

Similar views were prevalent in the canonization of Uie two 
Jesuits. “At the time,” says the bull, “when new worlds 

* ^cqudiue* Prirfatio ad Maffei Annale. Gr^rtt XIII. p. v. 

« Epitome Historica rerum Pranciscaxuurum, &c., 

Ls ii / »nd private counieU,] Fra Girolamo 

HonSiM T Tif Etat priient de I’Egliae 

of “ circumatantial deaoription may be 

of this matitution and of the incieafe of ita wealth and ^bilitiu. 
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bad been discovered, and when Luther had arisen in the Old 
World to assail the Catholic church, the soul of Ignatius 
Loyola was moved to establish a society, which should devote 
itself especially to the conversion of the heathen, and to the 
reclaiming of heretics ; but, above all other members of that 
society, Francis Xavier prove<^ himself most worthy to be 
tailed tbe Apostle of the newly-discovered nations. For these 
services, both are now received into the catalogue of saints. 
Churches and altars, where man presents his sacrifice to God, 
shall now be con^^^rated to them.''* 

And now, profe^ding in the spirit revealed in these docu- 
ments and represented by these acts, tbe new government 
took instant measures for completing the victories achieved by 
the Catholic arms, by labouring to secure their being followed 
ly conversions to tbe Catholic faith, and for justifying as well 
as confirming the conquests of Catholicism, by the re-establish- 
mCnt of religion. “All our thoughts," sa3rs one of the earliest 
instructions of Gregory XV., “ must be directed towards the 
n»eans of deriving the utmost possible advantage from the 
fortunate revulsion of aflfairs, and the victorious condition of 
things — a purpose :hat was completed with tbo most 
biilliaat success. 


UNIVERSAL EXTENSION OF CATHOLICISM. 

§ o. Bohmma and the Hereditary Dominions of Austria, 

The attention of the papal power was first directed to the 
rising fortunes of the Catholic fulfil in the provinces of 
Aiistria. 

The subsidies bitberto paid to the emperor wore doubled by 
Gregory XA who further promised him an additional gift of 
no inconsiderabie amount, •f — ^although, as he said, he scarcely' 
i'eserved to himself sufficient to live on ; he exhorted him, at 
tlm time, to lose not a momeot in following up his victory, 

“•* Bullariwm, Coequeliues, v. 131, 137* 

t Froni 20,000 gulden he raised the wibjad) to 20,000 sridi: the 
giA WM 200,000 sctidi. He would have liked to have regiments nudn*^ 
tidned with this money, and wished them to be kilaced uuder Hxt pufMid 
authority. 
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by earnest efforts for the restoration of the Catholic rdigion.* 
It was only by this restoration that he could fitiinfly return 
ttenks to God for the victory. He assumes, as a first prin* 
oiple, that, by their rebellion, the nations had entailed on 
themselves the necessity of a vigorous control, and must be 
oompelled by force to depart from their ungodly proceedings. 

The nuncio despatched to the emperor by Gregory XV. 
was that Carlo Carafl^ so well known to German history. 
Two reportslrom this nuncio still exist, t the one printed^ the 
other in MS. ; from these we are enabled to ascertain with 
certainty the kind of measures adopted by Caraffa for the 
attainment of the objects thus pressed on his attention. 

In Bohemij^ where his exertions were first made, his 
earliest care was to secure the banishment of Protestant 
preachers and schoolmasters, “who were guilty of treasons 
and offences against the divine and human majesty.” 

He found this no easy task ; the members of the imperial 
government in Prague considered it as yet too dangerous. It 
was not until the 13th of December, 1621 — when Mansfield 
had been driven out of the Upper Palatine, when all peril 
had ceased, and when some regiments, enrolled at the nuncio's 
request, had entered Prague — ^that these measures wore ventured 
on ; but even then they spared the two Lutheran preachers, 
from deference to the Elector of Saxony. The nuiicioj repre- 
senting a principle that acknowledges no respect of persons, 
would not hear of this ; he complained that the whole nation 
clung to these men ; that a Catholic priest could find nothing 
to do, and was unable to procure a subsistence. J In October, 
1622, he at length prevailed, and the Lutheran preachers also 
were lianished. It appeared, for a moment, that the fears of 

♦ Instnittione al Vescovo d'Aversi, 12 Apr. 1621 : [This is no time for 
delays or for covert attempts.] Bucquoi, in particular, was coiiMudered at 
Rome to be much too deliberate : [Prompt measures would be the 
remedy for so many evils, if they could be hoped for from Count Bucqued, 
who is otherwise a valiant captain.] f See Appendix, No. 96. 

t Caraffa, Raggnaglk) MS. ; [The CathoHc parish priests were driven 
to despair at seeing themselves deprived of all emohinient by the 
Lutherans,] But the printed Commentarii present a more ostensible 
cause of dissatisfaction J ** Quamdiu illi haerebant, tamdiu a^uc spera- 
bant sectarii S. loajestatem concessnrum ali<{uando Kberfun facuitatem 
(p. 130). ^ [As long as they jj^rsisted (in retiuning their places), so loiw 
the sectarians bt^p^ that his majesly would grant them free powers 
(of worship).] See Appendix, No. 108. 
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tlio gOTonnnent councillors would be justified ; the Elector of 
Saxony issued a threatening letter, and on the most important 
questions displayed extremely hostile purposes. The emperor 
himself once told the nuncio that matters had been decided 
much too hastily, and it would have been better to wait a 
more feTourable opportunity.* The means for maintaining 
Ferdinand steadfast to his purpose were, nevertheless, well 
known and used. The old bishop of Wur«burg represented 
to him that a glorious emperor ought not to shrink before 
dangers, and it would be much better for him to fall into the 
power of men than into tlie bands of the living God/* The 
emperor yielded, and Caraffa bid the further triumph of 
seeing the Elector of Saxony submit to the banishment of the 
preachers, and desist from his opposition. 

In this manner the way was prepared. To the places of 
the Protestant preachers succeeded Dominican, Augustine, and 
Giirmelite friars, for as yet there was a sensible dearth of 
secular clergy; a whole colony of Franciscans arrived fwm 
Onesen. The Jesuits did not'suffer themselves to be vainly 
wished for ; when directions from the Propaganda appcarec^ 
requiring them to undertake the duties of pai'ish priests, it 
watf found that they had already done so.f 

And now the only question that could remain was, whether 
vt might not be permitted that the national U traqm st ritu^ 
should be at least partially retained in the forms assigned to it 
by the council of Basle. The government council and the 
governor bimseifj Prince Lichtenstein, were in favour of its 
being retained-J They permitted the Lord’s Supper to be 

* Caraffa, RafgaagMo: [Hia majesty shewed some uneasinass, and 
proceeded to tell me, that there had been too much haste, and that it 
wWkl have been better to drive oat those preachers at some more eon- 
vetdeni time, as after the conve itio'i of Ratisbon. To which I replied, tliat 
his majesty had perhaps erred ’Vther by slowness than haste ; for, if Saxoi^ 
liad come to the convention which they will not admit that he inte^M, 
evmf one knows that he would have required from his maiwjs*y permisaioii 
for the Lutheran worship, after his notions^ to be continued in Prague as 
it had b<tfore been.] See Appendix, Nu, lOd, Section 3. 

f Cordara, KUtoria Societatis Jesu, tom. vi lib. vii. p. 38. 

X According to opinions hitherto pfimidp, in Smikenberg, <br 
oxamide, h'oriseUang der Haberliiischen Beiohshll^im, bd. xxv, p. 156, 
we shimld believe the contrary of k^htenstein ; this ^wnld, 
imviwtitelesi, be wrong, as ia manifest from Camfik. The uunfilOt OR tbe 
contrary, received support from Plateis* 
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solemnized once more with both the elements on Holy Thnis- 
dhy, in the year 1622 ; and a voice was already uplifted among 
the people, inviting that this ancient usage of their fathers 
should not be interrupted, and that their privilege should not 
be wrested from them. But by no argument could the nuncio be 
prevailed on to consent : he was inflexibly determined to main- 
tain all the views of the Curia, knowing well tha,t the emperor 
would at length be brought to approve his decision. And he 
did in fact succeed in obtaining from him a declaration that his 
temporal government had not the right to interfere in religious 
affairs. Mass was hereupon everywhere performed in the 
Homan ritual exclusively in Latin, with sprinkling of holy 
water and invocation of saints. The sacrament under both 
forms was no longer to be thought of; those who ventured to 
defend that celebration most boldly, wore thrown into prison ; 

- 7 - and finally, the symbol of Utraq^nism, the great chalice with the 
sword, at that time Still to be seen' at the Thein church, and 
which it was thought would keep alive old recollections, was 
' taken down. On the 6th of July, which had previously always 
been held sacred in memory of John IIuss, the churches were 
kept carefully closed. 

To this rigorous enforcement of Romanivst dogmas and 
usages, the gov’ernment lent the aid of political measures. A 
\ large part of the landed property of the country was thrown 
\ by confiscation into the hands of Catholics, and the acqui- 
/ sition of land by Protestants was rendered almost impossible.* 
^ The council was changed in all the royal cities ; no member 
would'have been tolerated whose Catholicism was iu the slight- 
est degree suspected ; the rebels were pardoned on the instant 
of their conversion ; but the refractory — those who could not be 
persuaded, and refused to yield to the admonitions of the 
clergy — ^had soldiers quartered in their houses, ‘‘to the end, 
as the nuncio declares in express terms, “ that their vexations 
might enlighten their understanding.”t 

The effect produced by that combined applioatiou of force 

* [With regulation to the effect that they could not be inscribed 
on the registers of th(jpngd#in : a measure of ineipressibie advantage to 
the refcaTMtion during all that period.] , . 

t [To the end that their troubles should give them feelmg and under- 
standing,] the same tning is also repeated m the printed work : “ 
tumque fuit Bolam vexationsm posse Bohemia ittellectum prsebere. 
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md exhortation was unexpected, even to the nuncio. He was 
amasnd at the numbers attending the churches in Prague, fre- 
quently not less on Sunday mornings than from two to three 
thotuand persons, and at tWr humble, devout, and to all out- 
ward appearance. Catholic deportment. He accounts for this 
by supposing that Catholic recoHections had never been wholly 
extinguished in the country, as might be seen from the fact that 
even the consort of King Frederick had not been permitted 
to remove the great cross from the bridge : the real cause . 
unquestionably was, that Protestant convictions never luul in | 
fact penetrated the masses of the population. The conversions 
proceeded unremittingly ; in the year 1024, the Jesuits alone 
profess to have recover^ sixteen thousand souls to the Catholic 
church,* In Tabor, where Protestautism seemed to have ex- 
clusive possession, fifty families passed over to the Catholic 
church at Easter, 1622 ; and all the remaining part of the 
population at Easter of the following year. In course of time 
Bohemia became entirely Catholic. 

And as matters had gone in Bohemia so did they now pro- 
ceed in Moray la ; the end was indeed attained with more 
facility in tlie latter country, where Cardinal DietridlStd^ 
belnj^ at the same time bishop of Olmutz and governor of the 
province, brought both the spiritual and temporal powers to 
bear with all their forces combined on the point to l)e gmnod. 
There was, however, one diflSculty peculiar to that country to 
be overcome. The nobles would not permit themselves to be 
deprived of the whose servires, whether 

domestic or agricultural, were mvaduable, and whose settle- 
men is were the most prosperous districts in the coiiuiry.f 


^ Carafia : [A Catholic priest of great ability aras placed there, aad 
af^rwards mitsions of the J<»uit fathers were sent thither.'] 
t Rejgpsglio di Caraffa [These being couside«^ men of indnstry 
and ixitegrity, were employed in the care estates, houaoi, wine-eelhura, 
and mills, b^des which they ^rcre excellent workmen in Tarioua handi- 
crafts, snd, becoming rich, they contributed a large part of gains to 
the noHes of the places where they dwelt ; although, for some time pre- 
viously, they had begun to get corrupted, ambition and avarice creeping 
In among them, with some degree of luxnry|^ their habits of 
These people hare continually increased in MoriHa , because, in aJdltioii 
to those whom they win over to join them in the province wad plaoits 
round, they maintain a correspondence with aU parts of Germany, wWice 
iltfve tloc'k to this brotherhood all those who oespair of gabing a hviag 
voh. n. p 
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They found advocates even in the emperor e privy couneii; 

nnnrio and the principle he represented were nevertMess 
victorious in this case also : nearly fifty thousand of the Mora- 
vians were expatriated. 

In the district of Glats, the Protestant banners had once 
xHOTe been led to victory by the young Count Thura, but the 
Poles advanced in aid of the Imperialists ; the country was 
then overmatched, the town also was captured, and the Catho- 
lic worship restored with the usnal severities. Not less than 
sixty preachers were driven from the land ; they were fol- 
lowed by no inconsiderable portion of their people, whose 
property instantly was confiscated. The mass of the popula- 
tion returned to Catholicism.* Under these circumstances, 
the often-repeated, and as often unsuccessful attempts to restore 
the Catholic faith in Austria Proper, was once more renewed, 
and was at length followed by decided sucoess.t First, the 
preachers that had been accused of rebellion were banished, 
and then all Protestant preachers whatever. Furnished with 
a small sum for their journey, the unfortunate people slowly 
proceeded up the Danube, followed by the taunting cry of 
Where now is your strong tower ? ” The emperor declared 
explicitly to the estates of the country, that he “reserved to 
himself and his posterity the absoiote and undivided power of 
disposing all things that regarded religion." In October, 1 024, 
a commission appeared, by which a certain time wa^ appointed, 
and within this period all were required to profess theiyeives 


for themselves ; there come to them, besides, great numbers from Sf^uabia 
and the Grisons, poor creatures who sufier themselves to be allnrefd hj 
that name of fraternity,^ ^ and by the certainty of always having bread, 
which, they doubt of being able to gain af home and by their own labour ; 
so that, at times, these Moravians have amounted to 100,000.] 

* Kogler^s Chronik von Glatz, i. 3, 92 

t This had been the first thought of the emperor, even biitlbt'e the 
battle of Prague, and when Maximilian first entered the territory ol 
Upper Austria. He enforced on the latter the neces^ty of diaplaoM 
the preachers without delay, ** that the pipers might be sent aw^ and 
the dance ended/' His letter is in Breier's Continuation of Wolfs 
Maxifnillan, hr. 414. In the year 1024, the Jesuits got the university of 
Vienna completely into their hands ; [The emperor incorporated the Society 
with the university, making the Jesuit body one with it, and granting 
them the ftdIeBt power to teach the polite lexers, the Latin, Gr^k, and 
Hebrew tongues, philosophy, and theology.] Monitam ad Statnt. Acad. 
Viiidob. nsoentiora. KoUar Annal. ii. p. 282. 
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of the Catholic faith or to depart from the land. To the nobles 
only was a certain degree of indoigence shewn, and that but 
for a shore time. 

In Ilapgar y these violent proceedings were not passible, 
though thai <^untry was also conquered. A change was never- 
theless brought about here also, by the force of events, the 
favour of government, and above all by the exertions of the 
Archbishop Pazn^y. This prelate was gifted with extra- 
oMlnary taJeht as a writer of the mother tongue : his book, 
titled ^ Kalauz,"* full of spirit and learning, was found by 
km oountr 3 meh to be irresistible. He was endowed with the 
gift of eloquence also, and is .said to have persuaded no less 
than fifty families to abjure Protestantism by his own personal 
exhortations : names such as Zrinyi. Forgaez, Erdody, Balassa, 
Jakusith, Homonay, and Adam Thurzo are found among them; 
Count Adam Zrinyi alone expelled twenty Protestant pastors, 
and placed Catholic priests in their stead. Under these influ- 
ences the political afiairs of Hungary also took an altered 
direction. At the diet of 1625, the Catholic and Austrian 
party had the majority. One of the converted nobles, an 
Eftteriiazy, whom the court desired to see appointed, was 
nominate palatine. 

But we must here at once remark the diflerence existing 
between Hungary and other parts of the Austrian dominions. 
The conversions in Hungary were very much more voluntary 
than they had been in other portions of the empire. The 
inaguates resigned no one of their rights cy conforming to 
Catholicism ; they may rather be said to have acquired in- 
erv^amsd privileges. lu the Austrkn JBoj^ra or 

f/he contrary, the entire force ortKe Estatci^ their energjs and 
their iudependenoe, had all been thrown into the forms of Pro- 
testantism. Their con\?ersion was compulsory, if not in taCh 
iudividual case, yet certainly as a whole ; with the reinstate- 
ment of Catholitiism, the unlimited and absolute j>ower of the 
government was esiablxsbcd there also. 

♦ Hodoegus, rez^rlo Kkans. PTesb. lUia, 1683^ 
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§ 4. The Ehnpire — Trantfer of the Electorate. 

We know that the progress of Catholic restoration in Ger- 
inany was much more decided than in the hereditary domi- 
nions of Austria. The recent events had, nevertheless, an 
immeasurable effect even there. 

The counter-reformation at once received an increased im 
petus, and found a new field of action. 

When Maximilian had taken possession of the IJpper.Pttk* 
tinate, he permitted no time to be lost before changing its 
r^^n. He divided the country into twenty stations in 
which fifty .Jesuits immediately commenced their labours. The 
churches wm-e transferred to them by force. The exercise of 
the Protestant worship was universally prohibited, and in pro- 
portion as it became probable that the country would continue 
annexed to Bavaria, did the disposition of the inhabitants 
increase towards the Catholic religion.* 

Even the Lower Palatinate was now re^rded by the con- 
querors as entirely their own. Maximilian even presented 
the libra ry of Heidelberg to the pope.f 

Nay,lhe conquest had not yet been attempted, to say a 
word in passing on this subject, when the pope requested that 
gift from the duke by means of his nuncio at Cologne, Mon- 
torio ; and Maximilian promised it with his usual alacrity. At 
the first intelligence of the capture of Heidelberg, the nuncio 
availed himself of the right thus obtained. He had been told 
that the MSS. more particularly, were of inestimable value, 
and forwarded an especial request to Tilly that they might be 
protected from injury at the plunder of the city.J The gope 
then commissioned Doctor Leone Allacci, scriptor of the Vati- 
can, to proceed at once to Germany and take the books into his 
possession. Gregory XV. considered this affair as a matter of 
very high consequence ; he declared it to be one of the most 
fortunate events of his pontificate, and one that must needs 
be highly beneficial to the sciences as well as to the advantage 
of the Church and honour of the Holy See. It would als<i be 

* Kreoff. Histoha Societatis Jean in Germania superiori, tom. iv. 
p. 27L ^ t See Appendix, No. 161. 

^ t Hfi et ic"* di M'. Montorio rHomato nunzio di Celonia, KKM. The 
passage is given in tbe Appendix, No. 109. 
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very glorious to Lho Bavarian name, lie affirmed, that so pre- 
cious a booty should be preserved as an eternal remembrance 
in the worlct s great theatre— Rome.* 

Here also the duke displayed his indefatigable zeal for 
reform. He greatly exceeded even the Spaniards, who were 
yet most certainly not indifferent to Catholicism.t Tlie 
liuncio WH8 enraptured at the sight of mass performed and 
conversions taking place in Heidelberg, ‘‘ whence the rule and 
guide of Calvinism, the notorious catechism, had proceeded,'' 
The Elector Schweikard was, meanwhile, reforming the 
Bergstrasse, of which he had taken possession. The Mar- 
grave Wilhelm was pursuing a .similar course in Upper 
Baden, as he had expressly promised the nuncio, Caraffa, to 
doj in the event of its being adjudged to him, as it now was 
after long litigation, although his origin, far from being equal 
to so high a claim, was scarcely legitimate. 

Even in countries not immediately affected by the political 
events of the period, the former efforts for tho restoration of 
Catholicism were continued with renewed zeal. In Bamberg, § 
in Fulda, on the Eichsfeld, and in Paderbom, where CathoOcs 
had been twice appointed in succession to the episcopal see, 
those efforts were most successful ; but more particularly so in 
the see of Munster, where Meppen, Vechta, Halteren, and 
many other districts, were rendered wholly Catholic in tho 
year 1624. Archbishop Fenlinand established missions iu 
cc'arly all the towns, and founded a. Jesuits' college in Coes- 
fold,|| ‘‘for the revival aud recovery of the most ancient 

^ [That 80 pr»ciou6 a gpoil and »o noble a trophy rhould be preserved 
m a perpetutd memorial in this theatre o( the world.} — Insiruttione a] 
Dottore Leon Ailatio per andare in Germania per la Hbreria del Palatine*, 
the Appendix we will examine its authentictty. See No, 101 . 
t Mojfitorio : [Even in the conutrics occupied by the Spaniarda they 
do not proceed to the conversion of the people with the fervour shewn by 
the Duke of Bavaria in those he ocrapies.] 
t Caraffii, Germania rcstaurata, p. 129. 

§ Faittcularly by John (*eorgc Puchs von Domheim, by whem ttreciy- 
thr^ knights’ parishes were regained to Catholicism. — Jiick, Qesddcto 
voa Bamlterg, ii. 320. 

ii A letter from one of bii aaslatants, Joh. dean of Dulmen, 

hat a peculiarly strange sound : [I have beet* unwilling to refer to your 
illUalrioiia lordidiip any great number of these bmidesa sluep, and imve 
kWnred, up to the present time, rather myaelf to drive ti»e whole Ifeck in 
ff)eir panif' and perplexity towards the right fold, into which Battbasar 
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Ca&olio leligioD, by many treated with indifference.” Even 
up to Halberstadt and Magdeberg wo find Jesuit missionaries. 
In Altona they seated themselves for a certain time to learn 
the language, intending then to proceed from that place to 
Denmark and Norway. 

We see with how violent a course the doctrines of Catholi- 
cism were poured from Upper into Lower Germany, from the 
soutk to the north. Meanwhile attempts were made to obtain 
a new position for still more effectually interposing in the 
general affairs of the empire. 

Ferdinand II. had promisoii Maximilian of Bavaria, on the 
conclusion of their alliance, that in the event of success lie 
would make over the Palatine electorate to the duke.* 

The principal consideration by which the Catholic party 
were influenced on this occasion, and the light in which they 
viewed this transfer, cannot possibly be questioned. The 
majority possessed by that party in the council of princes, had 
been hitherto counterbalanced by the equality of votes which 
the Protestants held in the electoral college ; by the transfer of 
the PaJatinate, this restraint would be done away with for 
ever.t 

The papal court had from time immemorial been closely 
allied with the duchy of Bavaria, and on this occasion Pope 
Gregory made the interests ofTSaximilian most completely 
his own. 

He caused the king of Spain to be earnestly exhorted by 
the very first nuncio whom he sent into that country, to do his 
best for the destruction of the Count Palatine, and" thus con- 
tribute} towards the transference of the Palatinate to the house 
of Bavaria, reminding him that lhi§ transfer must secure the 

Bilderbeck and Ca^ar Karl have already made a leap with closed feet, 
and have jumped in.] Compare the documentR in Niesert []:euerally, 
Miinstersche Urkundensammlung, i. p. i02. 

* Letter of the emperor to Baltasar di Zuniga, 15 Oct. 1621, printed 
by Sattler, Wurtemburg Geachidite, vi. p. 162. 

t* Instrattione a M', Sarchetti, nuntio in Spagna, describes the restora- 
tion of the Palatinate to its rightful owner, as [an irreparable diminution 
of the credit of the late achievements, and loss to the Catholic church ; if 
the pope idiottid accede to this resolution, it would be to the unspeakable 
inju^ of the Catholic religion and the empire, which has longed for so 
many a year to have the fourth election aim in the interest of die blood 
of Auitria, without being abk to devise any possibility of bringing 
it about.] 
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imperial crown to tho Catholics for evor.^ The Spaniards were 
not eiLsily persuaded to enter into these views. They were 
engaged in the most important negotiations with the king of 
Englimd^ and scrupled to offend him in the person of his son- 
iu-iaw, ^e Count Palatine Frederick, to whom the electorate 
so indisputably belonged. But uo much the more zealous was 
Pope Gregory. He was not satisfied with the seiWices of the 
nuncio only, and in the year 1622 we find a Capuchin of great 
address-'-a certain Brother Hyacinth, who was greatly con* 
lided iu by Maximilian," despatched with a special mission 
from the papal court to that of Spain. f The subject was then 
entere<l on with extreme reluctance, and all that could be 
gained from the king was a remark that he would rather see 
the electorate in the house of Bavaria than in his own. But 
this sutficed to Brother Hyacinth. With this declaration he 
hastened to Vienna, for the purpose of using it, to remove 
whatever scruples the emperor might entertain, in regard to 
the opinion of Spain. He was there assisted by the wonted 
influence of the nuncio, Caraffa ; nay, the pope himself came 
to his aid by a special letter. ‘‘ Behold,” exclaimed the pon- 
tiff. to the emperor, iu that letter, the gates of heaven are 
optuied ; the heavenly hosts urge thee on to win so great a 
glory ; they will fight for thee in tby camp.” The emperor 
was besides induenc^ by a very singular consideration, and 
one by which he is strikingly characterized. He had long 
thought of this transfer, and had expressed his ideas on the 
subject in a letter that had fallen into the bauds of the Pro- 
h stania, and been published by them. The emperor felt him- 
to be in a measure bound by this circumstaace : he thought 
it essential to the maintenance of his imperial dignity that he 
sshouid adhere to the purj^ose he had formed, once its existence 
had become known. Sudicc it to t»ay, he determined to pro- 
ceed to the transfer at the next electonJ diet.J 

The only question now remaining was, whether the princes 
<:f the empire would also agree to this arraagemend The 

^ lattmttiotte a Mons'. Sangro : he is [to instigate end en* 

ccueife hk maieeiy, that he by no meant perm^ ihe iPalatine ever to rim 
.^ain , BO that tb^ elerAorate being in Oat&ibQ the empire tmj he 

lor ever secured to the C sthoUcs.] dee Appendir^ No 97 
t ffhevetthiiler, ix. p. 1766. 
t Carafih. Gemania restaurata, p. 120 
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d^^on mainly depended on Schweikard, of Mayence, and 
that cautious prince, at least according to the nuncio Mon- 
tono, was in the first instance adverse to the measure. He is 
said to have declared that the war would be renewed in con- 
sequent, and rage with more violence than before ; that more- 
wer, if a cl^ge must of necessity take place, the Count 
I’alatine o» Neuberg, had the more obvious right, and could 
not ^ssibly be passed over. The nuncio does not inform us 
by what means he at length persuaded the prince. “ In the 
four or five days ’’—these are his words—" that I passed with 
j “ at Aschafienburg, I obtained from him the decision 
desired. All we can perceive in this matter is, that the most 
strenuous assistance was promised on the pope’s part, should 
the war break out anew. 

It is certain that this acquiescence of the electoral prince of 
Mayence was decisive of the matter. His two Rhenish col- 
leagues adopted bis opinion. Brandenburg and Saxony con- 
tinued to oppose the measure ; for though Saxony wm per- 
suaikd in like manner by the archbishop of Mavence, ^is 
was not till a later period,* and the Spanish ambassador now 
declared himself adverse to it in express terms. f Yet, in 
despite of this opposition, the emperor proceeded i^eadily for- 
wards; on the 25th of February, 1623, he transferred the 
electorate to his victorious ally. It is true that in the first 
instance it was declared to be a personal possession only, and 
that the nghts of the Palatine heirs and agnates were reserved 
to them unimpaired for the future. 

The advantage gained was, meanwhile, incalcfllable, even 
with tms condition. Above all, the Romanists had secured tbo 
preponderance in the sujireme council of the empire, whoso 
assent now gave a legal sanction to everv new resolution in 
favour of Catholicism. 

Maximilian clearly saw the extent of his obligation to Pope 
Gregory in this aflair. " Your holiness,” be writes to him, 

has not only forwarded the matter, but by your admdnitions, 


* Montorio^ls Schweikard [the sole cause of the chance in S«ony’s 
opmon, whereby he was brought to agree with the emperOT in the matter 
transfer, j See Appendix, No. 101). mawr 

t ^ Ofiate’s declaration and the vehement letter of Ludovisio tmunst 
s blaspheming Calvinist, in Kbevenhllfc ^ 
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your authority, and your aealous exertions, you have directly 
aocompUahed it. It is to the favour and the vigilance of your 
holiness Umt it must absolutely and entirely be attributed/* 

“ Thy letter, 0 son," replied Gregory XV., “ has filled our 
breast with a stream of delight, grateful as heavenly manna. 
At length may the daughter of Zion shake the ashes from her 
and clothe herself in the garments of festivity."* 


§ 5. France, 

And now, at this same moment, the great change in Pro- 
te^nt affairs commenced in l^^ce. 

If we inquire to what cause the severe losses suftered by the 
Pmtestant faith in the year 1621 are to l)e attributed, we 
find them principally due to the dissensions existing in the 
party, and to the apostasy of the nobles. It may very pos- 
sibly have happened that this last was occasioned by the re^ 
puWican tendencies at that time made manifest in the Pro- 
testant body, and which, referring to municipal rights as well 
jio to theological opinions, were unfavourable to the infiuenco 
of the nubility. The nobles may have found it more advan- 
tageous to attach themselves to the king and court, than in 
s’ulFer themselves to be governed by preachers and burgomasters. 
Certain it is, that as early as the year 1621, the fortressen held 
by Protestrtbts were delivered up bv their governors as if in 
omnktion one of another ; each seemed to think only of how 
he should sexmre the best conditions and highest reward for 
hlmtself These things were ’:e^led in the year 1622. I^t 
Force and Chatiliou rece ved too batons of marshals on de- 
serting their Irothren in • the faith ; the agod Ix^gui^res 

* Giunti. V^ita dLi LudovUio LudoviU, Hflcribe« the merit priuapaliy to 
tiie nephew . [Many letters were written by his holines-* and die carditud. 
tfvmi with their own hands, fui! of ardour, and most proper to persuade 
ti^mperor ; and. besides that, M'. Vero^i, auditor of the Rota, was 
aooot that matter, and after him, Father iliieinto of Caai^ m 
< ’apuohin.] By these persons the emperor told [that the vicar «if 
I 'hritl, on the part of ear Lord himself, imploml and ronjured him. 
irfeo with teal’s, and promised him, in return for hU amnt, etetnal 
^irtety and the sei urity of his udvation.] See Appendix, No. 95. 
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J^me a Catholic,* and oven commanded a division against 
the Frot^tants : this example induced many others to abjure 
their belief. Under thew circumstances, the peace concluded 
in 1622 could be obtained only on the moat unfavourable 
terms ; nay, there was not even ground for hope that its con- 
ditiODB, hard as they were, would be fulfilled.t At an earlier 
period, and when the Protestants were powerful, the king had 
oiten disregarded and violated his treaties with them ; was it 
probable that he would observe them more scrupulously now 
when they had lost their power ? Accordingly, all that the 
^ace was to secure the Protestants from suffering, was in- 
flicted on them, in despite of its provisions and promises. The 
Protestant worship was in many places directly impeded. 
Ihe reformed were forbidden to sing their psalms in the 
streets or in their shops. Their rights in the universities were 
restnoted.^ Fort Louis, which, according to the treaty of 
peace, should have been rased to the ground, was on the 
conti-ary mamtained ; an attempt was made to transfer the 
choiw of magistrates for Protestant cities to the king;§ and 
on tne 17th April, 1622, a decree was issned appointing a 
commissary who should be present in all assemblies of Pro- 
testonts. After these great inroads on their ancient privileges 
^ once been endured, the government proceeded to interfere 
m matters purely ecclesiastical ; the Huguenots were pre- 
vented by the oomraissiaries from adopting the decrees of the 
*^pd of jPprt. 

They no longer possessed a shadow of independence. They 
wnld no more oppose any steadfast or effectual resistance. 

ATf throughout the whole of their territories. 

Poitou and Languedoc were fiUed with the missions of 
the,^Caguch^|( The Jesuite who had formed new establish- 
ments in AIx, Lyons, Pan, and many other places, made the 
most extraordinary progress both inthe cities and through the 


.r -le Deageant, y. 190, and many other places, for 

valuable remarks in respect to this conversion. i' * * 

u religion reduits ats roi, in Malinitre. 

Hi^ire des demiera trooblea arrives bu France (p. »89). Evra 
Roton came to terms ; but these, as given in the Mcrcure de Fiance, vii. 
p. 845, are, unhappily, not authentic, 
t Benoist, ii. 419. 
i Rohan, M^in. i. 3. 

II Instmttione air Arcivcscovo di Damiata, MS. Soo Appendix, No. 106* 
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eountiy. Their Fratemitiee of the Virgin attracted nnirersal 
aotioe> and gained the utmost respect and approbation by the 
cares they had bestowed on the wounded during the last war.* 
The JFranciscans also distinguished themselves ; as for ex- 
ample, Father Villele of Bordeaux, of whom things well- 
nigh incredible are related. After having brought the whole - 
cify of Foix over to his own creed, he is said to have con- ; 
vertod a man more than a hundred years old, and the same who j 
bad received the first Protestant preacher from the hands of ! 
Calvin, and had conducted him into Foix. Tlie Protestant ] 
church was tom down, and tho triumphant fathers caused the 
exijelled preacher to be followed by a trumpeter from town to 

I Th6 work of conversion, in short, proceeded with irresistible 
foi‘f;e ; high and low were alike subjected to the prevailing 
influence; even the learned relini^uished their creed. On 
these last a particular effect was produced by the argument 
demonstrating that the ancient church, even before tho Council 
of Nice, had permitted the invocation of saints, had offered 
prayers for the souls of the departed, had established a hie- 
rarchy, and was in many other respects in perfect acct»rdanoe 
wilt Catholic usages. 

We have still nhe reports of certain bishops remaining, from 
^Wich we gather the relative numbers of ^ch confession as 
fixed under these circumstances. In the diocese of Poitiers, 
half the inhabitants of some towns were ProU^stant ; as for 
examine, tboso of liusignan and St. Maixant. In othci^ a« 
Chauvigijiy and Norti, a thiixi; in Ijitodun a fourth; in Pottiers 
itself a twentieth only, and a still smaller proportion in the 
rural districts^ In ail matters relating to cottversions, the 
Vi«h«i»pfc were in direct corre^poudenco with the papal see ; 
they madn reports of what had been done, and expressed their 
wishes as rdaied iu future proceedings. The nuncio was then 
directed to present the requests or suggestions of these pre- 
lates to the king, supporting them with all his mfiuenoe. The 
bishops frequently entered into very minute detjuls. IHle 
bishop of Vienne, for example, has found that the missionaries 

^ Cotdara, Hwtoria Socieiatis Jesu, vll. I IS. See Appeudix, 
ISt'e. 

t Relatione Catbolique, inserted in the Mercure Francois, vlii. 
t Relatione del Vescovo M Foitiers, 1623, MS. 
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are especially impeded and restrained by a certain preacher in 
St, Marcellin, who has proved himself unconquerable, and the 
nuncio is required to press the necessity for liis removal on tlie 
court. The bishop of St. Malo claims the help of the nuncio, 
bewailing that at a certain castle of his diocese they will en- 
dure no introduction of the Catholic worship. The bishop of 
Xaintes requests him to forward a clever converter who is 
pointed out by name. And on the part of the nuncio the 
bishops are sometimes enjoined to specify the causes of such 
impediments as they meet with, and to state explicitly what 
they think might be done for their removal, to the end that 
the nuncio may represent the matter effectually to the king.*' 

The most intimate union was maintained between all the 
ecclesiastical authorities and the Propaganda, which, as wo 
have remarked, was perhaps most efficiently active during its 
earliest years ; and these were again in continual communication 
with the pontiff himself ; earnest zeal and a vigorous activity 
following in the train of military successes ; a decided sym- 
pathy on the part of the court ; who sees its om u political 
interests promoted by the religious changes. All these 
things account for the fact, that this was the period when the 
destruction of the Protestant faith in France was decidedly 
accomplished. 

* Instruttione all^ Arcivescovo di Damiata ; a single iustauce may 
suffice : [From the report of the bishop of Candon, it appears that 
he has establislied a mission of Jesuits in his district of Neaco, where 
there are many heretics ; but they must labour in vain, unless the king 
send effectual orders from the temporal power ; it were well you wrote to 
that bishop, desiring him to state the things he desires his majesty to do, 
for this he does not specify in his repor^. From the bishop of St. Malo 
we hear, that in a castle and hamlet belonging to the marquis of Moussaye, 
Calvinism only is allowed to be preached ; wherefore it would be good to 
remind his majesty of removing the preachers, that the bishop’s mis- 
sionaries may labour to some purpose ; the castle and hamlet are not 
named, and you might write to the bishop respecting this. The bishop 
of MontpeUier suffered from a scarcity or spiritual labourers, and as the 
people listen willingly to the Capuchins, it would be well to procure a 
mission of those fathers.] Sec Appendix, No. 100, 
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§ 6. The United Netherlandt. 

Nor were these adywiccs of CatboHciam confined to such 
tsountries as Catholic governments ; they became obvious 
at the same point of time under Protestant rulers also. 

We are sufficiently amazed, when we read in Bentivoglio, 
that even in those very dties of the Netherlands, where the 
king of ftpain had been so long and so magnanimously with- 
et<^, chiefly from religious motives ; the greater part of the 
principal imilies had again become Catholic.* But our asto- 
nishment is increased, when we learn, from a very circum- 
^tial report of the year 1622, the great progress of Catho- 
licism under circumstances altogether unfavourable. The 
priests were persecuted and expelled; yet their numbers in- 
In the year 1.592, the first Jesuit arrived in the 
Netherlands; in the year 1622, the order had twenty-two 
members in that country. New labourers were constantly 
proving from the colleges of Cologne and Louvain ; and 
in the year 1622, there were two hundred and twenty secular 
pnests employed in the provinces ; that number not by any 
means suffioing to the necessities of the time. According to 
the report in question, the number of Catholics in the diocese 
O' L trwht amounted to one hundred and fifty thousand ; in 
iiiooese of Haarlem, to which Amsterdam belonged, it 
one hundred thousand ; Leuwarden had fifteen thousand ; 
Grimingeu, twenty thousand ; and Deventer, sixty thousand 
1 atholics. The apostolic vicar, who was at that time de- 
hy the papal see to Deventer, adminisUred confirran- 
tioa to twelve thousand persons, in three towns and a few 
vi ^ages. The numbers may, perhaps, l>e much exaggerated 
m tks report ; but we see clearly, that in that pre-eminently 
Fwot^tmt country there was a very large proportion of Catho- 
lu^ Even those bishops that Philip II. had attempted 

tt> ^Wtsh there had from that time been acknowied;^ 
by the Cathohcs.f And this was a condition of thing^by 


U , where the fttete 


ftelet^otke delle proTincie ubbidienti, parte U 
oi in Holland is the subject of disej^ioo. 

“ ^*“8“ Citoolica in Holwidia et 

VMOdie uroMit CsthoUcorum nnmeras, pneteiiim accedente < 
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whicli the Spaniards were very probably incited and enoou«* 
raged to renew the war. 


§ 7. Relations of Catholicism with England,. 

More peaceful prospects had, meanwhile, presented them- 
selves in England* The son of Mary Stuart united the 
crowns of Britain in his own person, and now di^layed 

a more decided disposition to a closer approximation with the 
Catholic powers. 

Even before James I. had ascended the English throne, 
Clement VIII. caused it to be intimated to him, that ‘‘ he 
prayed for him, as the son of so virtuous a mother ; that ho 
desii-ed for him all kinds of prosperity, temporal and spiritual, 
and trusted yet to see him a Catholic/' His accession to the 
throne of England was celebrated at Rome with solemn 
prayers and processions. 

To these advances James could not have dared to make 
any correq)onding return, had he been even disposed to do so; 
but he suffered Parry, his ambassador in France, to form 
confidential relations with Bubalis, the papal nuncio at that 
court. The nuncio displayed a letter from Cardinal Aldo- 
brandino, the pope's nephew, wherein the latter exhorts the 
English Catholics to obey King James, as their natural lord 
and sovereign ; nay, they were admonished even to pray for 
him. This was replied to, on the part of Parry, by an in- 
struction from James I., in which that monarch promised to 
suffer peaceable Catholics to live quietly, and without the 
imposition of any burthens.* 

The mass was, in fact, now again pt^rformed openly in the 
north of England; and the Puritans complained tkit fifty 
thousand Englishmen had, in a very short time, been allured 
to join the Catholics. To this James is reported to have re 

sione haereticorum inter sc.'' [Notwithstanding these thii^^s, praised be 
God, the number of Catholics daily increases, the disseusions of the 
heretics, among themselves, most especially aiding.} 

* Breve Ke&tionc di quanto si 6 trattato tra S. S**. ed il re d'lnghtl* 
terria, MS. Rome. [A brief report of the matters treated of between hii 
hnUness and the king of Engtand.] 
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pliod, *‘that they might, on their part, convert an equal 
naniber of Bpaniarde and Italians.** 

Theeo favourable results may have induced the Catholics to 
place their hopes too high ; thus, when the king persisted in 
adhering to the side of their opponents ; when the former acts 
of pwliainent were again carried into effect, and new persecu- 
tion ensued ; their exasperation became intense, in proportion 
to their disappointment; until at length it fonnd a fearful 
expression in the Gunpowder Plot 

From that time there was no longer any possibility of 
toleration on the part of the king. The most rigorous laws 
were instantly enacted and enforced ; domiciliary visits were 
hiflicted, with fines and imprisonment. The priests, and above 
all the Jesuits, were banished and persecuted. It was 
thought needful to restrain enemies so daring with the most 
extreme severity. 

But, in private conversation, the king was found to be 
much more placable. To a prince of the house of Lorraine, 
from whom he once received a visit, not without the know- 
ledge of Pope Paul V., James declared in direct terms that, 
after all, there was but very slight difference between the two 
confessiouf' ; that it was true he thought his own the beet, 
aud held it, not from policy of state, but from conviction ; yet 
that he was perfectly willing to hear what others thought, and 
smee it would be altogether too difficult to convene a oouncil, 
he would very gladly see a convention of learned men, for the 
purjjose of attcraptixig a reconciliation. He added, that if the 
pof*o would make but one step in advance, he on liis part 
would make four to meet him. He also acknowledged the 
authority of the fathers. Augustine had more weight m his ' 
opinion than Luther ; and he value<l St. Bernard more tlia© 
(Wvin Nay, he mw in the church of Roma, even as she * 
BOW was, the true church,— -the mother of all others; he 
thought only that she required a purification. One thing he 
would confess to him, a friend and cousin, thot^h he Would 
mat say so much to a papal nuncio, namely, that he too be-^ 
held m the pope the head of the church —the supreme 
biihop.^ It was, thurefore, doing him great injustice to de- 

* rimmoR la t^iesa Rumuia, etiaudio qadla par li 

vara ahiasa e madre di tutte^ ma ch'ella avava biiO|^ di aasar pui^ala, t 
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scribe him as a heretic or schismatic. A heretic he certainlj 
was not, since he believed what the pope believed ; only 
that the latter believed some few things more than he could 
accede to : neither was he a schismatic, since he considered 
the pope to be the head of the church. 

Holding opinions such as these, and entertaining, together 
with them, a very consistent aversion to the puritanical side 
of Protestantism, it would have been infinitely more agreeable 
to the king to have entered on a friendly undertaking with 
the Catholics, than to be compelled into keeping them down, 
by force, and with continual danger to himself. 

For they were still very numerous and powerful in I^ng- 
land. In defiance of grievous reverses and defeats, or rather 
as a direct cousei^uence of them, Ir^nd was in a state of 
perpetual commotion ; it was of tffe utmost importance to the 
king that he should be relieved from this incx^ssant oppo- 
sition.* 

We must not fail to remark, that both the English and 
Irish Catholics attached themselves to Spain. The Spanish 
ambassadors in London, men of great address, very prudent, 
and withal extremely magnificent in their mode df life, had 
secured an extraordinary number of adherents. Their chapel 
was always full ; the Holy Week was solemnized there with 
much splendour. They extended their protection to their co- 
religionists in great numbers, and came to be considered, 
according to the report of a V enetian, almost as legates of the 
Apostolic See. 

I think we shall not greatly err in supposing that this state 
of things may have largely contributed to inspire King 
James with the idea of marrying his heir to a Spanish 
princess. He hoped by this means to assure himself of the 
Catholics, and to conciliate to his own house the attacluneni 
they now evinced towards that of Spain. Foreign relations 

di pih ch’ egli sapeva che V. S**. e i»po di csaa chieaa c primo vcscoto/' 
(See text,) These are expressions that can hj no means he reconciled 
with the principles of the English church, but they are attributed to this 
prince other quarters al^. (Relatione del S', di Breval al Papa.) 

* Relatioiie di B. Lazzari, 1621, attributes the king's proceecHnia 
to his timidity : [For 1 have seen manifest proof that fear is in him more 
poweri^l than anger ;] and again ^ [From the knowledge 1 Lave of him 
(the king), I consider him altogether indifferent to every kind of 
Lgion.] See Appendix, No. 100» 
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prewnted an additional motive for this proceeding, since it 
might be fairly expected that the house of Austria, when ^ 
nearly connected with himself, would manifest more favou^ 
able dis^sitions towards his son-in-law, the elector Palatine 
But the question next arising, was whether this marriage 
couM be ^rried into eff^t. There was an obstacle present^ 

aimcuit to ove.rcome. 

The world ol reality, the rigid order of things, will for ever 
be accompanied by an element of fantasy, which finds ex- 
pression in poetry and romantic narrations, and these in their 

* of youth, and thus influence the events , 

w iite. Ihe negotiations that were proceeding, being delayed ' 
ftom day to day, and from month to monih, the prince^of 
^ ales, with his confidential friend and companion, Bucking- 
^n^ oonwived the romantic idea of setting oflT himself to 
fi?toh bis bride. The Spanish ambassador, Gondemar, seems 
‘ free from participation in this 

' 1 n presence would 

pot »n end to ail diflicultics. 

How greatly surprised was the English ambassador in 
Madrid, Lord Digby, who had been conducting the negotia- 

with two cavaliers who desired admission, he found in thw 
cavaliers the son and the favourite of his king. 

And now endeavours were indeed made, and that with the 

*”*• P~c.Wbjr 

did^no/recjSVr®®”!"^-^*'®*'^^^ required, and James I. 
iW wL I T negotiation on the sub- 

^ pnntiff had refused to Inake the 

%htest unless on condition that the king should 

Catholics in his 

coantry. The impression made by the prince's journey on 

„ .*“ ** SpMu*h match in the Hardwicke Papers, i, 

p^3W. They ^tain a enrreapondence between Jaiaet I. and me two 
b y ifrieh gmat in^ is excited for the i^ona encaged tah 
***“ •* '*** *“ of* khSy nabmf]^ fine 

' '* **®*' ventrona kniebta, wmthy 

a new ronanao.' “ My aweet boya” ia theUng’an^' 

•ddreaa. They wnte to him aa their “ Dear dad and cnaaiD 

m. n. a ^ 
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Gregory XV. ^as on the contrary so powerful, that he felt 
instantly disposed to content himself with much less impor- 
tant concessions. In a letter to the prince he expressed the 
hope that the ancient seed of Christian piety^ which had of 
old time borne fruit in English kings,’ would now once more 
revive in him ; certainly he could in no case^ desiring as he 
did to marry a Catholic maiden, resolve on oppressing the 
Catholic church.'* The prince replied that he would never 
take hostile measures against the Roman church, but would 
rather seek to bring things to such a state, tlKit as we all, 
as he expressed it, acknowledgo one triune God and one 
cruoided Christ, so we may all unite in one faith and^ one 
church." We perceive the great advances made by either 
side. Olivarez declared himself to have entreated the pope 
most pressingiy for the dispensation, assuring him that the 
king of England would refuse nothing to the prince his son, 
that came within the power of his kingdom." + The English 
Catholics also urgently pressed the pope, representing to him 
that a refusal of the dispensation would draw down fresh 
persecutions on them. 

The parties then proceeded to arrange the points in regard 
to which James of England was to give his promise. 

Not only was the Infanta with her suite to be allowed the 
exercise of tbeir religious rites in a chapel of the royal resi- 
dence, but the first education of all the children of this 
marriage was to be directed by her ; no penal law was to 
have any application to them, nor was their right of succes- 
sion to the throne to be rendered doubtful, even were they 
to remain Catholic. J The king promised in general ’‘not to 

* Frequently printed. I follow the copy in Clarendon and the Hard- 
wicke Papers, said to be taken from the original. 

t In his first joy he even said, according to the relation of Bucking- 
ham (20th of March), That if the pope would not give a dispenaati<m 
for a wife, they would give the Infanta to thy son Baby av his wench.'' 

X The most important article, and the source of much mischief ; the 
words are as follow : “ Quod leges contra Catholia>a Romanos latas vel 
ferendae in Anglia et aliis regnis regi Magna Br tannin aubjectis non 
attingent libcros ex hoc matrimonio ohundos, et hbere jure auccessioiiis 
in rcgnis ct dominhs Magnse Britannin fmantur (Merc. Franc, la. 
Appendix ii. 18) : [That the laws made i^inat CaBwlics in itieat 
Britain, shall not touch the children prooeedi^ ftom this marriage, and 
they shall enjoy their fieo right of succession in the kingdoms arid 
dominions of Great Britain.} 
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disturb tho private exercise ef the Catholic relimn ; not to 
require from the Catholics any oath inconsistent with their 
and to take measures for securing that the laws against 
Catholics should be repealed by tho parliament. 

In August, 1623, King James engaged solemnly, and by 
oath, to maintain these articles; there now seemed no doubt 
remaining, nor any thing to prevent tho completion of the 
Kiamsiges 

This event was celebrated in Spain with festivities ; the 
cour*. received congratulations ; formal intimation was given to 
the ambassadors, and the ladies of the lu&nta and her con- 
fessor were instructed to utter no word that could affect the 
taamage unfavourably. 

King James reminded his son, that in his joy at this happy 
alhance he must not forget his cousin, who had been robb^ 
oi his inheritance ; nor his sister, whoso life was nassed in 
; and the affairs of tho Palatine were very zealously 
taken m hand. A proposal was made for including the 
imperial line, and that of the Palatinate, in tho contemplated 
conne -tion by gI^-ing a daughter of tho emperor to a ^ of 
the proscribed elector; and to avoid offending Bavaria, the 
eM«tion of an eighth electorate was suggested.' Tho emperor 
immediately opened negotiation.-^ on this subject with Maii- 
ra:liaii of Bav^a, who was not at that time averse to the 
pri^-osal, but demiinded that the Palatine electorate transferred 
to him, should remain in his pos.session, and that the eighth 
eJi^orate to be erected should be given to the Palatine. Tl^ 
did eot gr«itly affect the interests of the Catholic®. They 
wore to enjoy reli^ousfieedom in tho restored Palatinate, and 
of voto?^*"^™ colleges they would sfiU have held the majority 

ThiM did that ^wer, which in the preceding reign had formed ^ 
tlw ckef bulwark <i_f Protestantism, now enter into the most 
friendly relations with those ancient enemies, towaribi whom 
It a|)pear^l to have vowed an implac,ablo hatred, the Pope and 
bpam. The treatment of CaihoHcs in England already began 
to evince a change, the domiciliary visits ami olher mrsecu 
tJoiKP ceased ; there were certain oaths which they were no 
htoger required to take; Catholic chapels leappe^ to the 


* KhewnhilW, x. U4. 
Q2 
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.t the Pr.te*»l., ..d 

eondcmned the mamge, were punuW’Kgd 

„,t thM, bet»e the ^n. et wmW 

son and the young bnde m well as his favour.^ , 

express the most earnest execution 

.tWSeL^5U?tJerrr::tte.nh;t^^^^ 

"“'e'Z the 

SS Vu^uU net be .tt.i.«i, 

IglaSisStTnorSoS'to bT^q^r^d in a manner the 
most peaceful and natural. 


5 8. Musions, 

Havine gained this point in our consideration of t^ej^ 

1 Wo^Ttmcrppss made by Catholicism in Europe, we may 

Jet »r*t ,™ i. to 

f;„!r fLv were constantly accompanied and anima^ ; 
Tey wer^ IfonTZ tot, mie clearlV manifest thro^hcut 
thefrIewlV founded empires, both in the East and *l>e ^est. 
TuZbelning of the seventeenth century, we find the 
^r>rond fabri^of the Catholic church completely er^ m 
^ ^nth America. It possessed five aiohbishopnc^ twenty- 
? — “'^^^cs four hundred monasteries, with pansh 
lT\i^T‘a)oSas "“ innumerahle. Magnificent co- 
! A^als had been reared, the most wigTOM 

'S£:5-iiK£3frdifc.X 

♦ Herrera, Bescripcion de las Indiaf, p. 60 . 
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wore studied. It was remarked tliai the Americans of Euro- 
pean descent, were distinguished by an extraordinary acute- 
ness ; but, as they complain themselves, they were too widely 
distant from the countenance of royal favour to receive 
rewards commensurate to their deserts. Christianity was, 
m^n while, in course of gradual and regular diffusion through- 
out South America, the mendicant orders being more particu- 
laoriy active. The conquests had become changed into a 
seat of missions, and the missions were rapidly proclaiming 
civilisation. The monastic orders taught the natives to sow 
and reap, plant trees and build houses, while teaching them 
to read and sing, and were regarded by the people thus bene- 
hted, with all the more earnest veneration. When the priest 
visited bis flock, he was received with music and the ringing 
of bells, flowers were scattered on his path, and the women 
held ap their children towards him, entreating his blessing. 
The Indians evinced extraordinary pleasure in the externals 
of dirine worship, they were never weary of attending mass, 
vespers, and joining in the choral service. They dis- 
plajred considerablo talent for music, and took an innocent 
delight in decorating their churches ; for they ceem to have 
beer most readily impressed by whatever was most simple 
TOd innocently fanciful,* In their dreams they beheld the J 
jovs of paradise ; to the sick the queen of heaven appeared in ^ 
ai! her splendour, young atten^nts surrounded her, and 
ixiinisterea refreshment to the fainting sufterer. Or she pre- 
hA».rself alone, and taught her worshipper a song of her 
f rucilSed Son, whose head was bowed down, even as droops 
the yellow ears of corn." * 

It was under these forms that Catholirism obtained its con- 
quests in this oouniry. The monks have but one cause of 
ctomplaint namely, that the l>ad examples of the Spaniards, 

^ Compenilio y de&cripcion de las Indias ocddeiitalet, MS. ; pHwiy 
charity towards the needy, and ore especially devoted U> the 
priestly triiom thiy revere and respect as the ministers of Chriit. The 
part of them so readily embrace the practices of our hMy fiuth, 
Wki they are prevmted only by the bad eaample we give them, front 
jfrest saints among &ein« as was manifest io me when I w«| 
ht those oonntoi^.j The Liteiw Annute Provincise Pataqnariee, miasm m f 
Dnratit Antr. 1<>S6, are extremely remarkable, bemuse tha 
misihmsriea always contrived to keep the SpimiardB from entering that ; 
ffoi'hwa. 
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and the violence of their proceedings, corrupted the natives, and 
impeded the progress of conversion. 

’^> . A similar process was, at the same time, in action through 
East India, so far as the rule of the Portuguese extended. 
Catholicism obtained a central position of great value in Goa . 
Thousands were converted every year ; even as early as fSSlT, 

. three hundred thousand of these newly-made Christians were 
I computed to be in and around Goa, in the mountains of Cochin, 

} and at Cape Comorin .* But the state of things generally 
was yet entirely different. The arms, as well as doctrines of 
the Christians, were here opposed by a far extending, pecu- 
liarly constituted, and wholly unsubdued world. Religions of 
immemorial antiquity, the forms of whose worship enchained 
both the senses and spirit, were intimately associated with the 
manners and modes of thinking of the people. 

But there wore tendencies in Catholicism which were, in 
their nature, well calculated to vanquish even a world thus 
constituted. 

The conviction of this fact was the exciting and unfailing 
I imjmlse to all the labours of Fr aneijS! X avier, wpo reached Eiist 
\ India in the year 1542. He traverses! the country in its 
I whole length and breadth, he prayed at the tomk ife 
^ I Ajgqsye_Thom^^ a^^^ and preached to the people of 

I l^v ancore from a tree. In the Moluccas he taught spintual 
songs, which were then repeated by the boys in the market- 
places, and sung by the fishermen in their barks. But ho was 
not born to complete the work he had begun ; his cry was 
ever, ‘‘ Amplius, amplius,*' and a kind of passion for travelling 
shared largely in his zeal for making proselytes. lie had 
already reached J t^a u, and was on the point of exploring the 
home and origia^oftEe peculiar opinions ho had oucountcied 
in those regions, — the empire of China namely ; when he died.t 

It is perfectly consistent witlTthe nature of men, that the 
example of Francis Xavier, and the difiiculties of the enter- 
prise, shonld rather excite to imitation, than alami and deter 
from the attempt. The most active aud varied exertions were 
thus inade throughout the E?ist, in the earlier periods of the 
seventeenth century. 

In the year 1 606, wo find Father Nohili in Madaura ; lie 

♦ Maffei^ Commentarius dc rabus Tndids^ p. 21. 
f Maffei, Historiarum ludicanim, Tib. kill, et xiv. 

3ir. hi n h 
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was snmised that Christianity had made so little progress in 
BO long a time, and thinks this foot to be explained only by 
the oircomstance that the Portuguese had addressed them- 
eelres to the Parias, which had caused Christ to be considered 
merely as a god of the Parias. He -proceeded in a totally 
difSsrent manner. Persuaded that an effectual course of con- 
version must l>egin with the upper classes, he declared on bis 
arrival, that he was of the highest order of nobles (he was p»- 
with testimonies to that effect),;and connected himself with 
the Brahmiwfc He adopted their dress and modes of life, under- 
took their penances, learnt Sanscrit, and proceeded altogether ^ 
in accordance with their ideas.* There was an opinion prevalent 
tfh6Di tliEt four roads to truth had formerly existed in 
India, but that one of them hatl been lost. Nobili affirmed, j 
that he had come to restore to them this lost, but most direct ^ 
and ijpiritual road to immortality. In the year 1609, he had ^ 
alr^>aAl^ converted seventy Brahmins. He was scrupulously < 
careful to avoid offending their prejudices ; he tolera^ their ; 
dwtiiKstioms of castes, but giving them a different signi^cation, 
and even separated the different castes from each other in the 
churches- The expressions in which the Christian doctrines 
hj%d previously been taught, were changed by Nobiii for others 
mfJte refined, more elegant, and of a higher literary dignity. 

proceeded in all things with so much address that he 
«taw himself surrounded by a host of converts. Although 
modes of action gave extreme offence at first, yet they seemed 
to be tlie only means calculated to promf>te the object ia 
and in the year 1621 they were saiitlionod by the expre^ed 
appi/^val of Gregory XV 

^ Hiiitoiise Societetis Jesu, par« v. tom. ii. lib. x^iu. i. 9, 

n. 49 * ** Btadbrnaniirainstitata omnia cwretfioniwf}ue cognosdt i lingu$iu 

v£Ciiaciilaiti> dictam xulgo Tamnlicam, quae latiMime addb^dt ; 

adifit Baddagteam, qm principal H aul» nermo ; denk|»«j Gr^mdomejaa^ 
sivc Sainatcradam, %U5e iinsraa ei*uditomm est, ceterum tot obtSta diw*? 
cultatibus- nudi ut Kuropcco beae cognlta fuisiotad earn dieui,^Uj«te 
n^noiinci lades, piurtomao scire videantur qui banc iitcunqoe noriat eM 
mbfi nbrbjt.’* [He knew all tbe institntloiis and ctremonies of the 
be learnt tbeir currently. spoken called Tadi^l 

wbbdi i* widely exiended ; also the Baddii^ used bjr princes and the 
I etd, finally, the Grandoun or SauiCfit, which » the language d 
ibc leartied, and is so gunouudfd by difficulties, that it was never wdl 
keowtt to any European until that day ; even among the Indians Bkem* 
mhes. those who know this ^re thought to know the most, cvm though 
nothing but that.] 
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* labours undertaken at the same time in the court of 

? Akbar were no less remarkable. 

It wUlbe remembered that the ancient Mongolian Khansi, 
the conquerors of Asia, had long occupied a peculiarly un- 
decided position amongst the various religions by which the 
world was divided. The Emperor Akbai* would seem to have 
held nearly similar dispositions. WTien be summoned the 
desuii^^ to his presence, he told them that ‘‘he had 
^ne his best to acquire a knowledge of all the religions of 
the world, and now wished to learn something of the Chris- 
tian religion also, by the help of the fathers, whom he 
reverenced and valued.** The first who made his permanent 
residence the court of Akbar, was Gerommo “Xavier, 
nephew of Francis, who settled there in the yeir 1 5"95t^v^n 
the insurrections of the Mahometans contributed to dispose 
the emperor towards the Christians. In the year 3 5f)9, 
Christmas was celebrated at Lahore with the utmost solemnity. 
The manger and leading facts of the Nativity were repre- 
sented for twenty days in succession, and numerous catechumens 
preceded to the church, with palms in their hands, to receive 
the rite of baptism. The emperor read a life of Christ, com- 
^sed in Persian, with great pleasure, and a picture of the 
Virgin, copied from the Madonna del Popolo, in Home, was 
t^en by his orders to the pdace, that he might shew it to 
I the ladies of his family. It is true that the Christians drew 
I more favourable inferences from these things than the con- 
clusion Justified j still they really did make great progre^. 
After the death of Akbar, three princes of the blood-royal 
were solemnly baptized ; they rode to church on white ele- 
phants, and were received by Father Geronimo with the 
.sound of trumpets, kettledrums, and martial music.* This 
event took pla^ in 1610. Christianity seemed gradually to 
acquire a position of fixed character, although with certain 
vici^tudee, and the prevalence of varying opiuions; their 
affairs being affected by the greater or less degree of harmony 
existing in the political relations between tbo country and 
the Portuguese. In 1621, a college was founded in Aj^ 
^d a station was established at Patna. In 1624, there 
hopes that the emperor Jehanguire would himself become a 
convert. 


Juvencius^ 1. i. d. 1—23. 
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Tke Jesuits had made their way into Chimu at the same 
period. They sought to wiu over the well-imormed, scieu- 
tifio and reading people of that empire, by the force of their 
acQuiremenits and by acquainting them with the discoveries 
and sciences of the West. Ricci obtained his first entrance 
among them by the fact thatne taught mathematics, ^d by 
his seTeeting the most valuable passages from the writings of 
Coirfucins, which he committed to memory, and recited be- 
fore them. He gained access to Pekin, by the present of a 
clock striking the hours, which he made for the emperor ; but 
be owed the favour and esteem of that monarch to nothing so 
mtich as to a map which ho constructed for him, and which 
greatly surpassed all attempts made by the Chinese in that 
department of knowledge. A feet is related that will servo 
as a characteristic of Ricci. When the emperor ordered ten 
such maps to be painted on silk, and hung in his apartments, 
he Scaled the opportunity thus afforded to do something for 
the promotion of Christianity also, and filled the margins and 
vacant spaces of each map with C^hristian sjymbols and texts. 
His instructions, generally, were conveyed m a similar man- 
ner ; he usually l^gan with mathematics, but he managed to 
finirfi with religion. His scientific attainments procured 
respect for his religious doctrines. Ho not only succeeded in 
inning to Christianity those who were immediately hU 
piqpils, hut many mandarins, whose dress he had assumed^ 
also went over to his creed. A Society of the Virgin was 
€stahli«khed in Pekin as early as the year 1605. Ricci died 
m 1610. ojJbausted, not by excess of labour only, but more 
nUl by the many visits, the long feastings, and all the oilier 
duties of Chinese society and etiquette. The advice given 
by Bkwi was followed after bis death ; namely, to carry on 
the work without noise or display, and in this tempestuous 
ocean to keep ever near tlie diore.’' Nor was the example 
he left as regarded the application of science neglected. lu 
the year 1610, «a eclijise of the moon occurred ; the pretlic- 
tumM of the native astronomers and of the Jesuits differed 
by a whole hour, and when the truth of tlic Jesuit calcula * 
tic^ WHS proved by the event, they ^lerived great credit from 
ihs cimomstanco.* The reetiftcation of the asironomicat 

^ Imm devoted the whole of his nineteenth book to the under- 

viikiap in China, and hat added a diwieTtatiion (aoe p. 561),— Impteli 
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tables was now confided to them, together with certain man- 
darins, their pupils ; nor was this all, the interests of Chris^ 
tianity were also greatly promoted by these successes. In 
1011, the first church in Jfankin was consecrated, and in 
1016, Christian churches are described as existing in fite 
difil^nt provinces of the empire. In the different assaults 
to which they were not unfrequently exposed, it was con- 
, stantly found of the utmost advantage to them that their 
pupils had written works which enjoyed the approbation oi 
the learned. They for the most part contrived to avert the 
threatening storms ; their general habit was to conform as 
muoh as possible to the customs of the country ; and in regard 
to various points and practices, they were empowered by the 
pope himself, in 1619, to make certain concessions to the 
opinions prevailing around them. There then p^sed no year 
that they did not convert thousands, while thoyso who opposed 
them gradually became extinct. In 1624, Adam ocharll 
appeared, and the exact description of two eclij^ses of the 
moon, which took place in that year, with a work of Lom- 
bardo, relating to earthquakes, added increased weight to 
their dignity and consideration.* 

The course pursued by the Jesuits among the warlike Ja- 
panese was entirely different ; the country ^was torn by per- 
petiml factions, and the Jesuits attached themselves from the 
first to one or the other of the contending parties. In the 
year 1 554, they were so fortunate as to have declared for that 
which obtained the victory ; its favour was consequently se- 

Sinici recens et nberior notitia ; which is still entirely worthy of at« 
tention. 

* Relatione della Cina, dell' anno 1621 : [Hie condition of this church 
at present appears to me extremely similar to that of a ship which the 
clouds and winds threaten with a heavy storm ; wherefore the ntarinera, 
shortening sail and loweiing the yards, lie to, and wait till the sky 
becomes clear and the winds cease their commotion ; but it very often 
happens that all the mischief consists ia their fears, and that the fury of 
the winds sbafingt the tempest disappears, sattsfed with threatening only* 
Ju^ so has k happened with the ship of thie church. Four years smeo a 
fearful storm rose against it, menacing to submerge it at one blow ; the, 
pilots accommodating themselves to the weather, took In the sails of 
their works and retired somewhat, but so that they could be found by 
those who needed their aid, to wait “ donee a^tpiret diu et inclinmtut 
umbret** (till tlie day should break an/1 the shadows pass away); but 
since then there has been no other evil than that of fear.] 
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cniod to th^m, and by means of this they made oitiwrdii^ 
prwress. In the year UTt, three hundred thousandCh^ians 
were computed to have received baptism in Japan. _ FathOT 
Vriiitnano, who died in 1606, a man who^ advice in regard 
to ri^ia was always welcome to Philip II., was h«m«U 
the founder of three hundred churches and, thirty houses for 

Jesuits in Jiq»n. , , t -i -ti. 

It was^ tovr^ver, by tbe connection of tbe Jesuits wim 

Mexico and 8pain» tbai tbe jealousy of tbe Japanese authon- 
ties was awakened ; tbe success that the Jesuits bad previously 
bad iu tbe earlier civil wars was besides not repeated; tbe 
party to wbicb they bad attached tbemselvcs in later conflicts 
Qt auMtaiued defeat, and after tbe year 1612 they were sub- 
iecte<i w fearful persecutions. 

Blit they maintained their ground with great steading 
Their proselytes invoked the death of tbe martw, and they 
bad estabiiftbod a fraternity of martyrs, tbe members of which 
miituaUv encouraged each other to tbe endurance of 
iH>ssible infliction : they distinguished those years as the ^ra 
Martyrum. But despite tb^' increasing violence of tbe perse- 
cutions, their historians affirm that even at that dani^rous 
peri v»d new converts were continually added to their numbers. 
Tbevgive the exact amount of 231.^339 as that of the converts 
to l/bri«tiattity among tbe Japanese from 1603 to 1622. 

In all these countries, we find the Jesuits evincing the 
same persevering industry, unbending i>ertinacity, and pli^t 
coafoviulty to the circumstances around them, by which wey 
b^ve been characterized from their origiu ; they made 
grm beyond all that they could have hoped for, and succeeded 
iu conquering, at least partially, the resietauco of the national 
forms oi religion that were pammouut in the East. 

And in addition to all this thev h^ taken care to j^vide 
for the union of the oriental Christians with tlie Koraan 

clmrch ^ ^ , . . . -kt 

Even m India tbe Jesuits had found that primitive 

nm comitiunffy'known as the Christians of, 

5** fhr lictter^ Aiumtsdsl Giappone dell* anno 1621, prescut 
nii€ almiw chanunons who nave died this ycai ml't 121 The adiuta 
who by metm of the fiitbers of the eoinpany* have rcceited holy bapt^* 
wen \\Wf without counting those who have been baptircd by otliir 
Hatotdfies and by Japanese rridste.] 
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I these believers did not hold the pope of Rome^ of whom they 
\ nothing, for the head of the church, but acknowledged 

{ the patriarj^ of Babylon (at Mosul) as their supreme head 
f and sfiepTierSr oT the universal church. Measures were there- 
fore immediately taken for bringing them within the pale of 
the Roman communion ; neither force nor persuasion was 
spared ; in the year 1601 the most important persons among 
them seemed won, and a Jesuit was nominated as their bishop. 
The Roman ritual was printed in Chaldaic; the errors of 
Nestorius were anathematized in a diocesan council ; a Jesuits' 
college was founded in Cranganor, and the installation of the 
new bishop was effected in 1624, with the assent of those who 
had previously been the most inflexible in their opposition.* 

It is self-evident that the political superiority of the Spanish 
and Portuguese powers contributed largely to these results : 
this influence also made itself felt at the same time and in 
various forms in Abys sinia. 

Many attemptsTad been made in the latter country at an 
earlier period, but all were ineffectual. It was in the year 
1603, when the Portuguese of Fremona gave essential aid to the 
Abyssinians in a battle with the Catfres, that themselves and 
their religion first attained to more respectful consideration. 
Just then Father Paez arrived, an able Jesuit of great address, 
who preached in the language of the country and procured 
access to the court. The victorious monarch desired to form 
more intimate relations with the king of Spain, principally for 
the purpose of securing an ally against his enemies in the inte- 
rior. Paez represented to him that the only means by which 
this could be accomplished were his abandonment of the 
schismatic creed he held, and conversion to the church of Rome. 
His arguments produced all the more impression from tho fact 
that amidst the internal convulsions of the Abyssinians, the 
Portuguese had in fact evinced the utmost fidelity md bravery. 
Disputations were appointed, and in these the Jesuits easily 
defeated the untaught monks. Sela-Christos, the bravest niau 
in the empire, and a brother of tho emperor Seltaii-iSegueci 
(Socinius), became a convert, and his example was followed by 
a multitude of his fellow-countrymon. A connection was then 
readily formed with Pope Paul Y. and Philip HI. Oppo- 


^ Cordara, Uistoria Soc Jeau, vi. ir. p. 535* 
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•i- naturallv aroused among the representatives of the 

mtion was naturauj a AWaginJa as in Europe, the cml 

is "s 

“:rt„gu.s*h 

vietonous: their tnump <^ii^_Seguetl decided the ancient , 
he churches ,^22 after haring confessed to 

vl ttrJTle —U'Xg ioLo.^^- 

f 1 ' Thf^ mnal court had been long requested to send a I^tin 

vlnitOTw. ...-ia., «d ge 

aubmusior. he displayed could ^ v! 

ftji^fchria^ans losident in t’*® TnrkisM^ ? 

SidthW iSsloli after niTssion in tW beh^f. 
nnuvjmio Mn had been introduced among the M^iUttje J 
LrlL n Jeauto • and in 1614 wo find a Nestonan \rehimndnte 
n W^her; Je aS»red the tonetaof Nostorius in the name 
of latge numbers who had previously held ^ose doctni^. A 
Jesuit mission wa^ established in ^ 

influence of the Frencb aml«ii^or, it acqi^^ 

SSf CySll” "'"' *“ O' “>« 

of the Protestants. 

* Jav«»«h«,p.705i Co.<Ur.,vi.6.p.320. Ledolfodbdwemp-^ 
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- How comprehensive! how unbounded was thisJ activity! 
^ labouring at one and the same moment among the Andes and 
i through the Alps; its pioneers were despatched at once to 
i Scandinavia and to Thibet. In China and in jEngland we 
j find it warily making its approaches to the favour of the 
i ruling powers. Yet, on this illimitable theatre, undivided, 
1 ever vigorous, and indefatigable, the strong impulse that 
: worked in the centre, inspiriting, perhaps with a more intense 
i and vivid force of action, every separate la|^ui^r, even to 
^ the utmost extremity of its borders. 


CHAPTER III. 

§ 1. Conjlict of Political Relationz—Put&ier Tr%umj>h% of 
Cathclicism. 

- It is rarely by a resistance from without that a power in 
rapid progress is arrested in its career ; reverses are for the 
most part occasioned by internal dissensions, which if not the 
sole cause of decline, yet largely promote and accolomte it. 

Had Catholicism remained of one accord, had its adherents 
proceeded with united forces to their aim, it is difBcolt to 
imagine how northern Germanic Europe, involved as it was 
to a considerable extent in the interests, and hemmed in on 
all points by the policy of Catholicism, could eventually have 
resisted its domination. 

But w^s it not inevitable tbal having reached this degi^o 
of power, the old elements of discord residing within Catholi- 
cism itself, and which, though stilled at the surface, had been 
constantly active at the centre, should now burst forth anew ? 

The distinctive peculiarity of religious progress at this 
period was that it depended m all conutries ov. pr^nde- 
rance of political and military power. The successes of war 
preceded the progress of missions. It thus followed that the 
latter were associated with the most important politiddi 
changes, which last were in themselves of high significance, 
and could not fail to ca^se reactions, of Tvhicb the particular 
character could not be foreseen. 

Of all these changes, the most important certainly was, 
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*w lha German line of the honao of Austria, which had ^ 
Serto bSn too much engrossed by the disquietudes reived 
from its hereditary dominions to assume any great shMC ui I 
the twlitics of Europe generally, now at ouco attamed the 
independenee, importance, aud strength of a 
Do^r. The elevation of German Austna produced the effwt 
of awakening Spain, wWch had reposed m peace ^nce the 
times of Philip I L, but which now rose with a renewal of ito 
old warlike spirit to the assertion of its former ho]^ and 
claims. The Spanish and German sovereigns were 
brought into immediate connection, by 5® *“ jj® 

Orisons. The Alpine passes wore held by ^strm on the 
German side, and by Spain on that of Italy. On those of^ 
mountains they seemed to offer each other mutual aid for on- 
terprifiCH embracing all parts of the world. 

Itiscertaiuthatin this condition of things there ^ in- 
volve<l on the one hand a magnificent prospect for CathohciOT, 
to which both lines had devoted themsolves with 
attechment; but on the other, it presented imminent danger 
of imernal dl&seuslon. How muA jealoasy 
by the Spanish monarchy under Philip II. . But with much 
stmiKt force and combined solidity did the power of tha 
Liwe now apr.!ar itself ; augmented as it was by the ex- 
tended jrrowth of its German resources. It followe<l, Uiat all 
the old antipathies s^nst it would be called into more than 
rigorous act: on. 

This was first made manifest in lialy. , . 

The small Italian slates, iiu'apiOe <Tstandmg by tWr owa 
for.^, were above all others at that time in nce<l of the pro- 
teetir n gained by all from the balance of power, and were 
propertionably sensitive to wlutcver endanger^ its pre^rva- 
tbn To be thus inclosed betwe^^n the Spaniara^i and Jer- 
mans, while cut off from ail foreign aid by the occnpatioa of 
the iiipine pafilsea they cousidonid a position ot ^ri . 

With but slight regard to the ad vantoges present^ to their 
common Mth by this corab.aation, they h^ iwourso to b ra.n«t\ 
lifosft whom alone they could hope for aid, tor tbo jmrpose of 
dontroysnir it. Louis XIU. had also beeoiiio aiamied, lest bis 
in Italy shonkl V»o lost. Immodf^tely amr the 
of and even before he had returned to 

ee^eiaded a treaty with Savoy and Venice, in virtue of wniMi 
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the house of Austria was to be compelled, by the junction of 
their common forces, to evacuate the passes and fortresses of 
the Grisons.* 

This was an intention apparently affecting one single point 
only, but which might readily endanger the whole existing 
relations of the European powers. 

The probability of such a result was clearly manifest to 
Gregory XV. The peril by which the peace of the Catholic 
world, the progress of religious interests, and consequently the 
renewal of the papal dignity, were threatened from this point, 
were distinctly obvious ; and with a zeal equal to that he had 
displayed for missions and conversions, the pontiff now la- 
boured to prevent that outbreak of hostilities, the consequences 
of which were to his perception so evidently menacing. 

The reverence felt for the papal see, or rather respect for 
the unity of the Catholic world, had still so much of vital 
force, that both France and Spain declared their readiness to 
leave the decision of this affair to the pope. Nay, he was 
himself requested to take possession of those fortresses which 
occasioned so much jealous uneasiness, to hold them as a 
deposit, and to garrison them with his own troops, until the 
question concerning them had been fully adjusted. t 

For some short time Pope Gregory hesitated whether he 
should agree to take this active, and without doubt, costly 
share in foreign transactions ; but since it was manifest that 
the peace of the Catholic world depended chiefly on his de- 
cision, he finally suffered a few companies to be formed, and 
sent them into the Orisons, under the command of his brother, 
the duke of Fiano. The Spaniards had wished to retain at 
least Riva and Chiavenna, but they now surrendered even 
these places to the papal troops.J The archduke Leopold, of 
the Tyrol, also finally consented to yield into their hands 
whatever territories and fortresses he could not claim as por- 
tions of his hereditary possessions. 

By these arrangements the danger which had beai the im- 
mediate cause of the Italian anxieties appeared to be effec- 

♦ K«ni, Storia Veneta, p. 255. 

t Dispsccb Sillery, 28 Nov. 1622. Corsini, xiii., 21 Genti. 1623, in 
Sfiri, Memorie recondite, tom. v. p, 435, 442. Scrittura del deposito 
deUa Valtellma, ib. 459. 

t Siri, Memorie recondite, v, M9. 
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tnallr removed. The chief consideration now was to provide 
for the safety of Catholic interests in the further arrangements 
In this view it was proposed that as the Valtelline was not to 
fall again into the hands of the Hpaniards, neither should it 
return to the rule of the Orison" ; because the restoration of 
the Catholic religion would be almost inevitably interrupted 
by the latter arrangement ; it was therefore anneved to the 
three ancient Blwetian confederacies, as a fourth independent 
state, possoMng e^nal rights. Prom the same motives, even 
the connection of the two Austrian lines was not to be entirely 
d^troyed, that connection appearing to be still required for 
the proj^ess of Catholic!^ in Germany. Tlie passes of the 
» altelline and the transit through "W orms were always to 
remain open to the Spaniards; but with the understanding 
tiwt this was for the passage of troops into Germany, not to 
facilitate their entrance into Italy.* 

Affairs were at this point— the treaties Imd not been 

actually concluded, but all was prepared for conclusion when 

Gregory .X V . died (July 8. 1623). He had lived to enjoy the 
satisfaction of seeing disseusions that had alarmed him allayed 
and of securing tLat the progress of his church shonld remain 
umnterrupW. There had even been proposals in the course of 
^ alliance between the Spaniards 
and French for the purpose of attacking La Rochelle and 
Holland. 


But after the de.ath of Gregory these intentions were far 
from realized, 

fn th^e first place, the new pope, Urban VUI., did not yet 
enjoy that confidence which proceeds from a well-grounded 
presumption of perfect impartiality ; and secondly, the Italians 
were by no means satisfied with the arrangements above 
described. But the most important consideration of all was, 
that the helm of Ptate in P*raiicc was now direct^ by men 
who applied themselves to the opposition of Spam ; not atth#* 
request of others, or as mere auxiliaries, but from their own 
aafettered impulse and as the leading praclple of Frenoh 

p«4iey. We allude to Vieuville and Riehefeu. 

* Art. :) of th3 Plan of the ConTentioc, 
n 


vmr It. 
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But iu this resolution there may 
6f itoe-Vf iW. and choice than may be 
weU as the A^striau-Spauish ^wer^^w ^^ 
tending all her internal force . y largely increa^d, 

the H^nguenots the ^,^7^ 

together with the unity and se strength to enforce 

J'the oUm. of Fmno. kept PM ” ‘*S\d«ptto» of . 

them, so all things now combing to produce me 
bolder line of policy than had to 

natural tendency mevitably ^“V^oonsequeBces , 

its promotion: men disposed to 

®3tio„ by the ™ 

TO^cedwilh » dbisioonotopen om “** 

^ on oodiogoioedloaguo ..th th. P.o- 

*^He first made advances to the m the hope of pr^ 

venting that Spanish marnage from which the houw o 
Austria could not fail to derive so 8*’^^,“ ^ feelings and 

rifcumsLc? 

they came to he negotiiited between Anstna, Spam, Havana, 
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and the Palatinate.* An alliance with France, on the con- 
trary, seeing the new direction that power was taking, gave 
pronii&o of a ready solution of the difficulty by force of arms ; 
and as this alliance not only secured to the king of England 
a very considerable dowry, but also afforded a prospect of 
reconciling the English Catholics with the throne ; ne resolved 
to take a French princess as a wife for his son, and conferred 
on her the sduie privileges, in regard to her religion, as he had 
promised to the Spaniards. 

Preparations were accordingly made for the attack. Riche- 
lieu formed a plan more vase and comprehensive ^han had 
ever before been known to Euremean policy, but which was 
eminently^ characteristic of himself : by a simultaneous attack 
i’wm all sides, ho proposed to crush the power of the Spanish- 
Austrian house at one blow. 

He was himself to fall upon Italy in concert with Savoy and 
Venice ; without the slightest deference to the papal cuthori ty, 
ho de^rpatched FTN3nch Jroop^unepgpectedlj 
and drove the papaT^rrrsons From the Tort ressSIf^^ Together 
with the English alliiiiice, he had renewed that formerly con- 
tract.ed with Holland, intending that the Dutch should attack 
South America while the English ravaged the coasts of Spain. 
By the intervention of Kin^ the Turk?? were called into 

action, and threatened to invade |liinga^'“; t>ut the most im- 
portant blow was to be struck iu Germany. The king of Den- 
mark, who had long been prepared, was at length res^dved to 
leiid the forces of Denmark and Ncrtli Gennany to bitttle, for 
the nghts of his kinsman, the Elector Pulatiue. Ho not only 
rcH-ciyed promise of aid from England, but Richelieu also en- 
to contribute a million of livres towards the expen.ses of 
the war.^ Supported by both^ Mansfeld was to form a June- 

♦ IVom a letter of the Count Palatine, dated 30 Oct., li U maohKict 
fhat fee Ciinld not have been induced to accept the terms proposed by any 
thing shovt of force. 

t Ketatione di quattro Ambasciatoii, 1625 ; ‘‘ 11 papa si dokva 
mti Bettuac aveva parlato chiaro, e che dellc parole non aveva 
ml die si dovesscro portare le arm! della lega contra li tnoi 
(The pope complained that Bethune had never spoken clearir, 
and thkt W had never imagined the arms of the I^eague were to aet 
al^sinM his fortresses.] The policy commonly pursued in Franoe. 

J Bstrsothrom the Instruction of Blainville, in Sin, vi. 62. Miauihld 
m$$ so eo.^perate with him ** nel fendo di Alemagna [in the heart 
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tion with the aiid march on tho hereditary dominions of 
Austria. 

Of the two most powerful Catholic sovereignties we thus see 
the one arming itself in this general assault with the hope of 
destroying the other. 

\ There cannot be a doubt that this state of things had an 
1 immediate tendency to impede the progress of Catholicism. It 
i is true that the French confederacy was of a political nature, 

! but so intimate was the connection between ecclesia^ical and 
I political relations, that the Protestants could not fail to per- 
1 ceive in this condition of affairs the opportunity for promoting 
1 their own cause. Protestantism accordingly recovered breath. 
Anew champion, the kin£ of Denmark, had risen for its 
defence in Germany, withTeheri^es freshand unimpaired, and 
supported by the mighty combination of European policy--a 
victory on his part would have rendered all the successes of 
the imperial house ineffectual, and must have arrested the 
progress of the Catholic restoration. 


1 


But It Is by the attempt that the difficulties inherent in an 
enterprise are made manifest. However brilliant may have 
been the talents of Bicheli^ , be had yet proceeded too 
rashly in this undertaking 7~uJl his desires and inclinations 
were attracted towards this project ; he had placed it before 
him, whether in full and conscious perception of all ite 
import, or in obscure presentiment, as the great aim of his 


of Gennany.l Relatione di Caraffa : ** (I Francesi) hanno tuttavia 
continuato sino al giorno d** boggi a teiier corri 8 ponden 2 a con li ncmici di 
S. M“. Ce«*. e dar loro ajuto in gente e danari se ben con coperta, quale 
pero non e stata tale che per molte lettere intercette e per moiti altn 
rincontri non si siano scoperti tntti F andamenti c coniapondente t onde 
prima e doppo la rotta data dal Tilly al re di Danimarca seropre V im- 
peratore nel Palatinato Inferiore e nelli contomi d^Alsatia v^na tenuto 
nenro di gente, dnbitando che da qnelle parti potesae renire qnalche 
ruina.'^ [The French have always had the habit, even to this day, of 
holding correspondence with the enemies of his imperial majesty, sup- 
plying them with aid both in money and troops ; in secret Certainly , yet 
not so secretly, but that by intercepted letters and other chances, their 
contrivances and correspondence have been discovered; tlins even^fore 
the king of Denmark was defeated by Tilly, his majesty always kept a 
good force in the Lower Palatinate and shout Alsace, mspTOtin|| 
some mischief might come from those parts.] See Appendix, No. |12« 
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life ; but there arose from it dangero by wliich he was him- 
self first threatened. 

Not only did tho German Protestants, the enemies of the 
house of Austria, take new courage, but those of France also ; 
the antagonists of Richelieu himt^elf gathered fresh hopes 
from these new combinations in politics. They expected, as 
they said themselves, that in the worst possible case they 
should be able to make their peace with the king by means 
of his present allies.* Rohan put his forces in motion on land ; 
JSoubise by sea. In May, 1 625, the Huguenots were in arms 
throughout the country. 

And at the same moment the cardinal was assailed by 
enemies, perhaps more formidable still, from the other side. 
Urban VITI., notwithstanding his inclination to France, had 
too deep a sense of his own dignity to endure quietly the 
expulsion of his garrisons from the Orisons, t He raised troops, 
which ho desjpatched into the Milanese, with the express 
purpose of making an effort, in alliance with the Spaniards, 
for fccovoring the lost fortresses. These warlike menaces 
may very possibly have meant but little ; the ecclesiastmal 
effects associated with them were however most important. 
The complaints of the papal nuncio, that the most Christian ^ 
king had become the auxiliary of heretical princes, found a • 
ready response in France. The Jesuits came forward with 
their Ultramontane doctrines, and the strictly Catholic party ? 
Umde Richelieu the object of violent atUicks.J It is true tliat j 
he found support against them in the Gallican axioms, and i 
was defended by the parliaments, yet be dared not long i 
VentUTo to have tho pope for an enemy. The Catholic prin- j 
ciple was too closely bound up with the restored monarchy. * 
Who 00 aid secure the cardiLal from tbo etfocts of the impres- ^ 
sioa that might l)e produced on his sovereign by the admoni* 
tions of the clergy ? 

Thus, even in France itself, Richelieu found hiiuself 

Mcjnoires de Rohan, parti p. 146: [Hoping that if he brought 
thtugs to boar, t6c allies of the king would more easily induce him to an 
ao«fiiitti»odatian.] , , , 

I Ei^tione di P. Contarini : [His holiness (he is speaking of the time 
itnmedlatdy foflowing the amval of the news) was excessively displeased, 
esiemnltit this affair to shew but little respect to his banners, and ho 
eomi^iiod of |t bitterly and continually.] 

i; lidmotres da Cardinal Richelieu, Petitot, xxiii. p. 20 
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Railed, and that by the two opposite parties, at the sait^ , 
time. Whatever he might be able to effect against Spain, by 
maintaining his position, it was yet one that he saw to be 
wholly untenable ; he was compelled to hasten out of it with 
all speed. 

And as in the attack he had displayed his genius for widely- 
reaching combinations, and bold, thorough-going designs, so 
he now exhibited that treacherous address by which he made 
hisalhes mere tools, and then abandoned them; a practice 
which he pursued through his whole life. 

He first prevailed on his new confedemtes to support him 
against Soubise. He had himself no naval force. With 
Protestant armaments, drawn from foreign countries; with 
Dutch and GrigJish ships, he overcame his Protestant oppo- 
nents at home. In September, 1625, he availed himself of 
their mediation to impose on the Huguenots the acceptance 
ol disadvantageous terms, his allies having no doubt that when 
once freed from these enemies he would renew jthe general 
attack. 

But what was their astonishment when, instead of this, 
in^ligence reached them that France had concluded peace? 
with Spain,— when, in March, 1626, the peace of Monzog 
w^ made known : a papal legateTad proceed^ 
pose to both courts. It is true that he docs not appear to 
have ha*! any material influence on the terms of the agreement; 
but he certainly gave new vitality and force to the Catholic 
principle. While Richelieu was employing the Protestants ' 
for his own purposes, under a show of the strictest confidence, 
ho had entered still more zealously into negotiations with 
Spain for their destruction. With regard to the Valtelline. 
he agreed with Oliv^ez that it should return to the rule of 
the Grisons; but with an independent power of appointing 
its own public oflSicers, and with un diminished freedom for 
Romanist worship.* Thus the Catholic powers, which had 
seemed on the point of commencing a conflict for life or death, 
now stood in a moment reunited. 

This result was facilitated by the misunderstanding that 

♦ Dumont, voL ii. p. 487, s. 2 : [That they may not have any other 
religion henceforward than the Catholic . . . S. 3 : That they may elect, 
by choice amongst themselves, the|r own judges, governors, and other 
magistrates, all Catholics.] Then follow certain Hmitafioiiis. 
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arose between France and England, in regard to the execu- 
tion of the engagements contracted by the treaty of marriage. 

It followed of necessity that a pause ensued in aJl prepara- 
tions for the enterprise against Spain. 

The Italian princes were compeli<>d, however reluctantly, 
to ^mdnre the arrungements which they found to be unalterable. 
Saroy concluded a truce with Genoa; Venice considered her- 
soif tortunate that she had not fallen upon the Milanese, and 
BOW quietly disbanded her forces. It was maintained that 
the vaf^itlating conduct of the French had prevented the relief 
of Breiiia, in 1625, so that the loss of that important fortress, 
which fell into the hands of Spain, was attributed to them. 
But the great and decisive reverse was that suflfored in 
QcnnaTiy. 

The jx>wers of Lower Gernumy liad gathered around the 
king of Denmark, under shelter, as was believed, of the 
general alliance formed against Siiain. Mansfeld advanced 
towSChls the Elbe. The emjieror, on his part, had anned with 
earnest diligence to meet him, knowing well how much 
depended on the irtsue. 

But when the forces came into actual conflict, the general 
alliance had ceased to exist. The French subsidies were not 
|)«id , the English succours came in far too slowly. The 
imrierial troops were more practised in war than their opj^»o- 
nenis, and the result wa^^, that the king of Denmark lost tlie 
b u^tfe of Lut^n while Mansfeld was driven as a fugitive into 
tSc AusIrtan provinces, through which he had hoped to march 
m a Tictor and restorer. 


This was a result, of which the etfc cts weiv, of necessity, 
commensurate v^th the universality of their causes. 

Fir#k as regarded the iinjierial dominions, we may descril>e 
them in a word. The last attempt for the cause of Protest- 
aiitism ventured on there, in the hojie of aid from the gene- 
ral combioatioii above named;, wots suppressed, and even the 
Holies, who had previously remained exempt fiH>m personal 
were ni»w obliged to confoim to the Catholie 
rilo^. On lie festival of St. Ignatius, 162T, the emperckr 
tba.i, after the lapse of six months, ho would no 
tolerate any person in his hereditary kin gdom of 
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though of noble or knightly rank, who did 
not beueve with himself and the apostolical church, in the 
only true and saving Catholic faith.* Edicts to the same 
effect were proclaimed in Upper Austria ; in the year 1628^ 
they were sent into Carinthia, Carniola, and Styria, and after 
a certain period, into Lower Austria likewise. Even a 
respite was vainly entreated ; the nuncio Caraffa represent- 
ing that those prayqjp for delay were put forward only in 
the hope of a general change of fortune. It was from that 
time that these districts once more became thoroughly Catho- 
lic. How mighty had been the resistance opposed to the 
imperial house, by the Austrian nobles, eighty years before ! 
And now the sovereign power— orthodox, victorious, and 
unlimited— rose high above all opposition. 

And the effects of the late victory were still more exten- 
sive in other parts of Germany. Lower Saxony was invaded 
and taken into possession. The imperial forces were in 
^tion, even up to the^Cattegat ; they held Brandenburg and 
Pomerania ; Mecklenburg also was in the hands of the imperial 
generals,— all principal seats of Protestantism, and all now 
subjugated by Catholic armies. 

The manner in which Catholicism proposed to profit by 
this state of things was very soon made obvious. An impe- 
rial prince was nominated bishop of Halberstadt, and ke 
pope, by virtue of his apostolic power, appointed the same 
prince to be archbishop of Magdeburg. There could be no 
question but that, when the government of a Catholic arch- 
duke was established, the rigour with which other ecclesias- 
tical princes had carried forward the work of restoring 
Catholicism, would be zealously imitated throughout the 
diocese. 

The anti-reformation, meanwhile, proceeded ^ith renewed 
ardour in Upper Germany. The list of edicts proclaimed by 
the imperial chancery, during these years, and to be found in 
Carafe, well deserves examination. What a host of admoni- 

* Caraffa, Rdatione, MS. : [The signor cardinal and I, having sub- 
nu«tM to his majesty’s consideration, that as the heretic barons and 
nobles were not refomed, there could be but little good expected from 
the oo^ersion of their subjects, and that by consequence they would be 
likdy oj d^reei to infect others, it pleased his majesty to grant the 
^rdiaal and othei commiBsioners power to reform the itoblca also.! See 
Appendix, No. 1 ' 2. i ^ 
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tions, TesolutioRB, decisions, and recoramendations — all to the 
profit of Catholicism.* The youthful count of Nassau-Siegen, 
the younger count palatine of Neuburg, and the grand . 
ma ster of t he Teutonic order, undertook new reformations. 
T 5 "TBe E^^r Falatinate, even the nobility were compelled 
to adopt the Catholic faith. 

The ancient legal processes instituted by ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries against temporal estates, in rel|J|^ion to confiscate 
church property, now took a different course from that of 
earlier limes. How grievous were the disquietudes inflicted 
on Wiirtemberg alone ! All the old complainants, the 
bishops of Constance and Augsburg, the abbots of Monch- 
sreit and Kaisersheim, pressed forward their claims against 
the ducal house. Its very existence was endangered. t The 
bishops gained their cause against the towns in every instance ; 
the bishop of Eichstadt against Nuremberg, the chapter of 
Strasbufg against the city of Strasburg; Hall in Suabia (Schwa- 
biseb Hall), Memmingen, Ulm, Lindau, and many other 
towna, were compelled to restore to the Catholics the churches 
that ImwI 1)001) taken from ihem. 

If the letter of the treaty cf Augsburg was, at this time, 
applied to from all quarters, of how much greater import- 
anee was the more general application of its principles, as 
they were now understood. ^ 

After the battle of Lutter," says Carafia, the emperor 
seemed to Wake as from a long sleep ; liberated from a great 
fijar that bad hitbert<> enchained his predecessors and himself, 
he 0 oneeired the idea of bringing back all Germany to the 
tnle prescribed by the treaty of Augsburg. 

lii addition to Magdeburg and Halberstadt, Bremen, Ver- 
den, Mindon, Camin, Ha\elberg, Schwerin, and almost all 
the North German benefices, were restored to C'atholicism. 
This had always been the remote object on which the pope 
and the Jesuits, in the most brilllaut moments of their pros- 

Brevis enumeratio aliquonim uf^tionim quie ... in puncto re*, 
fomiationis iq cancelkria imperii tractata sunt ab 1620 ad annum 
in the Aj^pendix to the Germania Sacra resttur*Ua, p* 34. 

t Geschichte von V^^'urtemberg unter den Hersogen, th. vi. 

f. 

5 ienkenbeig, Fortsetzung der Hiiberlinschea Reichsgeeriiichte, bd. 
mf* p« 633. 
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the Lutherans against the Calvinists, and then making that 
hatred instrumental to the perfect restoration of Catholicism. 

Thw id^ was eagerly seized on at Rome, and worked out 
into a feasible project. Nor did Urban VIII. by tny means 
propose to content himself with the conditions of the treaty of 
Augsburg, which had indeed never received the sanction of a 
pope.* He was determined to rest satisfied with nothing less 
tim a complete restitution of ali church property, and the 
letum of all Protestants to Catholicism ^ 


But in that moment of prosperity, the pontiff had raised his 
thoughts to a design still more vast and daring if possible than 
that just described. This was no other than an attack on Eng- 
idea that had reappeared from tim^^to tlme^ as ir 
by a sort of necessity, among the grand combinations of Catho- 
licism. Urban VIII. now hoped to make the good under- 
sending reestablished between the two crowns subservient to 
the promotion of this favourite design. t 
He fii^t represented to tlio French ambassador the great 
opnoe That was offered to Franco by the total disregard of 
ET*gja^ to the promises made at the marriage. Either 
Louis XIII. ought to comped tlie English to fuini their engage- 
nient^ or he should wrest the crown from a prince, who, as a 
teretic l)ofore Ood. and regardless of his word before men, was 
altogether unworthy to weai* it.ij! 

* [To wWch,] fftje vte pope, in a letter to the emr^ror, of the treaty 
o. ra«t6aU} Apoitolic See has never given its assent.] 

t in Slii, Memorie, d. 257, some account is given of this a0W, but it 
very Imperfect. The report of it in the Memoirs de Kichelieu, 

IS al^ very partial. Thu relation of Nicoletti, which we use here, 

18 rr ucb more circumstantial and authentir. ] 
i in Nmoletti, the pope says : Esscrc ii n di Fraccia offeso iiello 
stAto, p^l tomento che V Inghilterra dava agli Ugonoiti nbelli : nelJa viU 
nsoetto^A^ juritamenti c feiJonia di Scales, il quale haveva indotto 
A duca di Orleans a macciniiare contro S. M^*. per lo cui dehtto fti poseJn 
Ihtto morire : nella riputasione, rispetto a tanti mwicanicnti di pmmesse : 
e timOmtmtfe ml proprio sangue, ri8peth> agU ^trapazzi fatti alia regina 
^rella: ma quello che voleva dir tutto, mW anima, iusxdiaiido 
! atia «^alulc <h quelia della regina cd inmme. a quclla del Chris- ' 

tiaa^liiio stesso di tutti coioro che pur trop^K) iicbbem v<wlia di ftm 
[The king of lias been offeiufcd by 

mm, totA in hi« State, by the help given by England to the Huguenot 
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_He next addressed himself to the Spanish ambaesa<Jor, 
unate ; and in this case the pope declares it to be his opinion, 
that, as a go^ knight, Philip IV. was bound to take up the 
cause of the queen^ of England, so near a connection of his 
own (she was his sister-in-law), who was now oppressed on 
account of her religion. 

When the pope saw that he might venture to hope for sue- 
ces^ he transferred the negotiations to Spado, his nuncio in Pai’is. 

Among the influential men of France, Cardinal BeruUe, who 
had conducted the negotiations for the marriage, was the 
person who entered most earnestly into this project. He 
^dulated how the trading vessels of England might be cap- 
tured on the Irench coast, and how the English fleets might 
be burnt in their own harbours. On the Spanish part, Oli- 
varez adopted the plan without much hesitation. He might 
intod have been rendered cautious by former instances of 
perfidy, and another high officer of state, Cardinal Bedmar, 
opposed the measure on that ground; but the idi^ was too 
v^t and wmprehensive to be rejected by Olivarez, who in 
all things loved the great and magnificent. 

The negotiation was conducted with the utmost secrecy ; 
even the French ambassador in Borne, to whom the first 
overtures had been made, was not acquainted with the pro- 
gress of the afiair. ^ 

Richelieu drew up the articles of the treaty; they were 
amend^ by Olivarez, and to the form thus given them, 
Richelieu-wsented. On the 20th of April, 1627, they wer^ 
ratffied. The French engaged to make instant preparation of 
Weir forces and to put their harbours in a state of defence, 
ihe S^niards were ready to commence the attack before the 
cl^ of that year, and it was arranged that the French should 
join them with all their forces in the following spring.* 

it, ‘“^*‘ 1 ® instigationg and felony of Sciales, who bad in- 

"^Orleans to plot againat his majesty, for which crime he 
suffered deaW ; m his reputation, by the many breaches of pro- 
^ i ffnslly. in his own blood, becauw of the injLie, 
Ihc^ on Ae qnwn of England, his sister ; but what is more than all 
hV “ul' tbe Englishman planning evil to tlie sslva - 

‘bst of the most Christian king 

^self, and that of all who had been too forward in efiecting 
unliappy marriage.] ^ 

* Lettere del Nnnsio, 9 Aprile, 1627 : [The courier aforesaid retomed 
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The accounts remaining to ns do not make it very clearly 
appear how the booty was to bo divided between France and 
Spain ; but we collect from them sufficient to shew that regard 
was paid on this occasion also to the interests of the wpe. 
Cardinal Berulle revealed to the nuncio, in the most profoimd 
confidence, that in the event of success, Ireland was to ! 
become the portion of the papal see, and miglTB^verned ! 
by the pontiff through the medium of a viceroy. This com- ( 
munication was received by the nuncio with extreme satisfac- 
tion, but he recommended his holiness to allow no word to 
transire on the subject, lest it might appear that his sug- 
gestions had been actuated by worlffiy views. 

Neither had the interests of Germany and Italy been for- 
gotten in these calculations. 

There still appeared a possibility of destroying the supe- 
riority of the naval power of England and Holland, by a 
general combination. The formation of an armed combination 
was suggested, and under the protection of this force, a direct 
winmuuication was to be established between the Baltic, 
Flanders, the French coasts, Spain, and Italy, without the 
participation of the two maritime powers. The emperor 
made proposals with this view to the Hanse Towns. The 
Infanta at Brussels desired that a port in the Baltic should bo 
ceded to the Spaniards.* Negotiations were entered into 
with the grand-duke of Tuscany, who by this moans might 
have drawn the Spanish and Portuguese trade to Legbom.f 


to Paris from Spain, with advices that the Catholic king agreed to make 
t.ie first movement, as he had been deared to do by France, provided 
toe French would abide by botii the two proposals that bad bm pre- 
viously m^e as alternatives ; namely, that the most Chriatian king 
sho^d pledge hiii^lf to move in tlie May or June foUowing, and ahoukk 
«t thu timi^ supply the Catholic armament irith some ir^evs and other 
vessels. The ^e conrier also brought intelligence, that the’ Coont-dnke 
hr^en off tbe negotiations proceeding in Spain with the king of 
England, who had oflered tbe CatboUc king a suspension of arms for 
toree yws, or any longer period, as weU in tbe name of the kinr of 
IMiiYiftFk as m that of Holland . a similar treaty was alio hrokan off few 
order of the CathoUc king in Flanders.] 

* Pope Urban says this in an instruction to Ginctti, in Sin, Mer- 
tYUio, n. 984. 

t Scrittm aopra la eompagnia miUtante, MS. in (Jic Archmo Medbeo 
cmtsiilM a discussion m to the praoticability of this plan • fit ia 
the people of the Hanse Towns would enter the milikiy 
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It is true, that matters were not carried so far. Controlled 
by the complexity of the interests involved, the event took a 
Very different course ; hut yet such as eventually to produce 
results entirely favourable to the cause of Catholicism. 

While plans of such imposing magnitude were in process of 
arrangement for an attack on England, it came to pass that 
the projectors were themselves assailed by a force from 

England. n « ir 

In July, 1627, Buckingham appeared with a noble fleet off 

the coasts of France ; he landed on the Wand of^R^^ 
took possession of it, with the exception drihe'^Ttiarel of 
St. Martin, to which he instantly laid siege. He caUed on 
the Huguenots to arouse themselves once more in defence of 
their liberties and religious independence, which certainly 
were exposed to more imminent dangers from day to day. ^ 
English historians have usually attributed this experlition 
to an extraordinary passion of Buckingham for the queen of 
France, Anne of Austria. Bo the truth as it may with 
regard to that inclination, there is certainly a very different 
cause for this enterprise (but without doubt the real one) to 
be found in the great course of events. W^as Buckingham to 
wait in England for the proposed attack ? It was doubtless 
better policy to anticipate the onslaught and to carry the war 
into France.* A more favourable moment for the purpose 
could scarcely be desired ; Louis XIII. was dangerously ill, 
and Riclielieu engaged in a contest with powerful factions. 
I After some hesitation, the Huguenots did in fact again take 
1 arms ; their brave and practised leaders appeared in the field 
^ once more. 

To have produced effectual results, however, Buckingham 

to please the emperor, and that the Tuscans could not well reftjse to do so, 
whm called on by such great monarchs.] 

* It may be asked, whether Buckingham had not heard something of 
that mysterious treaty. It is extremely probable that he had done so, 
for how rarely is a secret so corax*ietely kept that no portion of it tran- 
spires. It is certain that the Venetian ambassador, Zorzo Zorzi, who 
arrived in France while these designs were in preparation, heard of them 
instantly : [It was added, that the two crowns were lorming treaties, and 
plotting to assault England, with equal forces and arrangements, in (jon- 
^rt. J It is highly improbable that nothing of this should be mentioned 
in England, with which country the Venetians were in close connection j 
th#w h^ even been suspected of advising the expedition against the idaad 
of (Relatione di Franoia, 1628.) 
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should have conducted the war with more energy and heen 
better supported. Charles I. acknowledges, in all his letters, 
that this was not sufficiently done. As the affair was ar- 
ranged, the assailants wore sopn proved to be no longer equal 
to Cardinal Ri-Mielieu, whose genius developed its resources 
with redoubled power in occrsions of difficulty, and who had 
never given more decided proofs of steadfast resolution and 
unwearied persistence. Buckingham saved himself by a re- 
treat His expedition, which might have placed the French 
government In extreme peril, had in reality no other result 
than that of causing the whole strength of France, directed 
by the cardinal, to poured with renewed violence on the 
Huguenots* 

The central point of the Huguenot power was without 
doubt in La Rochelle. At an earlier period, and when residing 
in the uel^ibourkood of the city, at his bishopric of Lu9on, 
Richelieu had frequently reflected on the possibility of re- 
ducing that fortress ; he now found himself called upon to 
direct such an enterprise, and he resolve<l to accomplish it, 
l>e the cost what it might. 

It was <1 peculia? circumstance that nothing aflbrded him 
so effectual an assistanco as the feuaticism of an English 
Puritan, 

Buckingham had, at length, resumed liis arms for the relief 
of La Rochelle. His honour was pledged to effect this ; his 
position in England and the world depended on it ; and he 
would, unquestionably, have strained all Iris jiowers for its 
accomplishment. This was the moment chosen by a fanatic, 
inqielicd by desire for vengeance and by a mistaken zeal for 
religion, and Buckingham was assassinated. 

In a crisis of great moment, it in necessary that powerful 
mm should make the enterprise their own personal concern. 
The siege of La Rochelle was as a duel between the two 
ministers. Richelieu alone now survived. No ono was found 
HI Engiand to take Buckinghams place, or heartily to adofit 
the def&ncG of his honour. The English fleet app€»red in the 
roads, but without doing any thing effectual. It was said 
that Richelieu knew there would be uolhiiig attempted by it. 
Ht nemsteei with inflexible flnnneae in the siege, and in 
©Corner, 1628, I<a Rochelle surrendered. 

When the principal fortress liod thus falleO, the neighbour- 
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ing places despaired of holding out ; their only car© now wa» 
^ obt^n tolerable terms.* 

Aii^ thus, from all these poKtical complexities, which at 
first deemed to promise so much aid to the Protestapt cause, 
there proceeded, at last, a further trium|fc foi: Catholicism, 
and a mighty promotion of itS interests. The north-east of 
Germany, and south-west of France, *both of which had so 
long resisted, were alike subdued. There now seemed no- 
thing more required but to secure the perpetual submission 
of the conquered enemy, by restrictive laws and institutions of 
permanent efficiency. 

The help afford^ by Denmark to the Germans, and by 
England to the French, had been rather injurious than advan- 
tageous^to those assisted ; it had served to bring upon them 
an Irresistible enemy, and these powers were now themselves 
endangered or attacked. The imperial forces penetrated even 
into Jutland, and in the year 1628 negotiations for a com- 
bined assault upon England proceeded with the moat earnest 
activity between France and Spain. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MANTUAN WAR.--THIRTY YEARS' WAR.— REVOLUTIOK 
IN THE STATE OF AFFAIRS. 

T The course of human affairs, the progress of a development 
I once begun, presents, at the first glance, an aspect of unde- 
1 via ting persistency. 

I But on examining more closely, we not unfrequently per- 

Zorzo Zorzi, Relatione di Francia, 162^ : [The conoueat of La 
RocheUe, completed under the eyes of the English fleet, which professed 
to reliere the besieged, and throw sucx;ours into the town ; the expedition 
against Rohan, who was the chief and soul of that faction ; the prepress 
made against the Huguenots in Languedoc, with the recoverr of fell fOtv 
places, hare shaken the hearts and exhausted the powers of that pmtr $ so 
t^t, having lost their internal force, and being disappointed of foreira 
aid, they remitted themselves wholly to the will and clemency of £© 
long.] He remarks that the Spaniards certainly came to take part in ffie 
s^e of La Rochelle, though late, and with only fourteen ships ; stiC they 
did come. He attributes this accession to thclr [certainty of the temhl* 
ation, j and their wish [to participate in the favours.] 
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eeire that the priiiiifcive cause on Mich, the fabric of events ) 

frail 4a4 yidding; metely soide personal in- 1 
clinatlon, plihap% Meti^ of attachment or aversion, an4 ^ 
wliich may be .shaVen^ without ahy great difficulty. 

M inquire by what tgency the new and important 
advantages we have enumerated were obtained for the Catho* 

Kc i^storatlon, we find that it was not so much the 
nmrtial forces of TiBy and Walle ngteii^ or the militaty supe- 
riority of Bkholieti over the Huguenots, as the friendly under- 
standing between France and Spain, without which, 

neither the generals nor the nations could have accomplished 
a^njr thing of momenh 

The power of # self-sustained resistance had been" lost to 
the Protestant cause from the year 1626, and it was only by 
the dissensions of the Catholic powers that its adherents were 
dneouraged to attempt further opposition ; the reconciliation of 
the governments was, therefore, the precursor of their ruin. 

But none could fail to perceive the facility with which these 
friendly relations might be disturbed. 

Within the limits of CithoUcism, were two distinct and 
antagonist impulses, each arising equally by an inevitable 
necessity ; the one was religious, the other poUtioal. 

The first demanded unity of purpose, the extension of the 
faith, and a perfect disregard of all other considerations ; — 
the latter continually impelled the great powers to a conflict 
for pre-eminent authority. 

It could not be athrmed that the balance of jiower in 
Europe bad as yet been disturbed by the course of events. 

In those times the balance depend^ on the hosiility of 
interests existing between France and Austrian ^pain . Imt 
Frnno^ also, bad greatly augnientetl her strength in the 
course of the recent occarrences. 

PoUilcal ifcction is, however, prompted and governed, no f * 
lees by what is perceived on looking forward Into the future, I 
ihm W the pressure and embarrassment of the present. The | 
natmraf course of things now seemed inevitably couducting to 
a elate of universal insecurity. 

Narih Gwmiany, the earliest home ^4 Ffotestantism, was 
>virwlieij^ by tbe forces of Wallenstain ; and this state of 
lhisi|^ ueemed to present the possibiiiiy of restoring the 
iaqierial supremacy throughout the empire, where, one dhori 
n. s 
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period in the life of Charles V. excepted, it h^ for ages been 
ST- 1 a shadow only, to real power and essential importance. 

* Should the Catholic restoration proceed on the path it had 
entered, this result must of necessity ensue. 

France, on the other hand, could expect no advantage 
equivalent to this. When once the Huguenots were com- 
pletely mastered, France had nothing more to gain. But it 
was principally among the Italians that disquietudes were 
awakened ; they considered the revival oi a mighty imperial 
authority, asserting so many claims in Italy, and connected 
so immediately with the detested power of Spain, to be not 
only dangerous but iiitoler^le. 

The' question once more recurred, whether Catholic efforts 
towards universal predominance were to be continued without 
regard to these considerations, or whether political views 
would gain the ascendancy, and raise impediments to these 
efforts. 

Whilst the torrent of Catholic restoration was sweeping in 
full force over France and Germany, a movement was made 
in Italy, by the result of which this question was ultimately 
decided. 


§ 1. Mantuan Succession, 

At the close of the year 1627, the duke ofJVIaiiJ^ Vin- 
cenzo II., of the house of Gonzaga, died ’^thout leaving 
children. His next of kin (Aghat) was Carlo Gonsaga^ duke 
de Nevers. 

Considered h- itself only, this euccesaion presented no 
difficulty, since no doubt could prevail as to the rights of the 
next of kin ; but it involved a political change of the utmost 
importance. 

Charles de Nevers was bom in France, and was of necessity 
to be regarded as a Frenchman. It was believ^ that the 
Spaniards would not permit a Frenchman to acquire a sove- 
reignty in Upper Italy, which they had been labouring from 
time immemorial, and with especial jealousy, to secure from 
the influence of France. 

But if, after the lapse of so long a time, we seek to asoer- 
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tain the pure truth of thia matter, we shall perceive that no 
.nation of excluding the duke de Nevere was at fir”? 
^teHamed, either at the Spanish court or that of Austria. 
He was, wdeed, related to the imperial house, the enipres.s 
jeing a Mantuan princess, and always greatly disposed to 
favour him. Ihere wm nothing injurious to his interests 
required from him in the beginning," says Khevenhiller, who 
was employed in Mantuan aflairs ; « it was rather considered 
how he mght oest be induced to devote himself to the 
imperial house. * Olivarez, also, has expressly asserted the 
mwe thing; he relate.s, that when intelligence arrived of Don 
Vincenzos serious illness, it was resolved at once to send a 
Muner to the duke de Nevers, to offer him the protection of 
Spam lor his tekmg peaceable possession of Mantua and 
, f “ . rrat.t It m very possible that conditions might have 
Iwa imj^s^ on him, and that securities might have been 

tnat the Spaniards would 
err ‘^is matter : however frequently they 

^ ^nned thoir intentions of permitting Nevers to isnme 

them * tTo S ftalians'bad never believed 

them.^ The Spanish rulers in Italy had brought upon tfaem- 

TT*" to .attain n.-ilimitod p.>wer, 
oven though the means for doing so w,>re nnlawfui. No one 

^ AtttiAieft Jb'erdinandei, xi. p. 30. 

t Fr«nc«»co degli Albuzi, nt^tUto di Mona» f -iuirA ^ o 

t**^ Venrtiananibassietorm 

JIlAiitniAf m 1615, suxioug otkfst tiling ftn u ^w<ior so 

iHtiMftiiled bv the maiqiUs of tnoiosa^orMriT^*^^ ^ jepc^tediy 
« tU o^ien aril, the SpS/“S',^::;Xu 

*why of Milae thae the Ue of Nevers.T X ,fot ? 

i‘*'!ILS^r > t*'® 8«’'enior asserts it, the luliana do not beliiwe^^ 

it tji doubtiess 80.] ^ wlicveKp 

M 9 
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could now be convinced that they would not seek to confer 
the duchy on some member of the house of Gonzaga more 
devoted to themselves. 

We must, nevertheless, admit that the wish of the Italians 
to see Mantua in possession of a prince, naturally allied to 
France and independent of Spain, had a considerable share 
in causing this opinion. They would not believe that Spain 
would accede to a thing desired by them chiefly as being so 
adverse to the Spanish interest. They even persuaded the 
rightful line of succession to think as they did ; so that Gon- 
zaga thought it best to place himself in possession by whatever 
means presented themselves. 

The case may be said to have resembled that of the animal 
constitution, wherein some internal disease sought only an 
occasion — some aggrieved point — for bursting forth. 

In the most profound secrecy, and before the death of Vin- 
cenzo, the young Gonzaga Nevers, duke do Rethel, arrived in 
Mantua. All here had been pre-arranged by a Mantuan 
minister, named Striggio, belonging to the anti-Spanish party. 
The old duke acknowledged the rights of his cousin without 
diflElculty. There was still remaining a princess of the direct 
native line, great granddaughter of Philip II. of Spain, 
through his youngest daughter, who had married into the 
house of Savoy. With her it seemed extremely desirable 
that the young duke should contract a marriage. A ccidental 
circumstances delayed the preparations, and it was not till 
Vincenzo had expired* that the lady was taken in the night 
from the convent where she had been educa-ted, and con- 
ducted to the palace, where the marriage was immediately 
solemnized. The death of Vincenzo was then first made known. 
Rethel was saluted prince of Mantua, and received the ac- 
customed homage. An envoy from Milan was kept at a dis- 
tance till it was concluded, and then, not without a kind of 
mockery, was made acquainted with the facts. 

Intelligence of these proceedings arrived at the courts of 
Vienna and Madrid, together with that of the dukes death. 

It will be readily admitted that they were well calculated 
to exasperate and embitter these mighty sovereigns, whose 

♦ Nani, Storia Veneta 1. 7, p. 350 ; Siri, Memorie recondite, xi. 300, 
both relate this fact ; the last, on the authority of a letter of Sabran to 
the French court. 
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pleasure it was to assume a character of religious as well as 
tefiiporal majesty, to have a kinswoman married without their 
consent, uay, without their knowledge, and with a sort of 
violence ; an important fief taken into possession without the 
slightest deference to the feudal sovereign ! Yet the measures 
adopted hy the two courts were entirely difierent. 

Mlivares, proud as a Spaniard, doubly proud as the minister 
of so powerful a king, and always possessed by an extravagant 
sen^ of his own importance, was now far from disposed to 
ma^ any advances to the duke : he resolved to mortify him, 
at least, according to his own expression, if he did nothing 
more. It^is true that the deportment of Oonzaga was mani* 
fesfcly hostile : after the proofs he had given of his manner 
of thinking, could the important city of Montferiat, which 
was always considered as an outwork of Milan, be safely 
^trusted to his keeping ? The duke of Guastalla laid claim 
to Mantua; the duke of Savoy to Montferrat. The Spaniards 
now formed alliances with both : an appeal was made to arms. 
The duke of Savoy advanced on Montferrat from the one 
side, and Don Gonzalez de Cordova, governor of Milan, from 
the other. The French h^ already gained admittance into 
TT Cjonzalez now liasten(|d to lay siege to IBat 
lie ha<l the less doubt of leducing it speedily, as he 
r.<mfided in the understanding entered into with himbypartiefi 
within the walls. 

The ^peror did not proceed so hastily. He felt i>er«uaded 
that God would protect him, because he was proceeding in the 
pat h of justice. He disapproved the conduct of the Spaniardu, 
caused a formal remonstrance to be sent to Don Gonaak*. 
Bm he was determined, on the other l»and, to exer-ise his 
right of supreme adjudication without the least restraint, and 
MOfeounced sentence of sequestration against Mantua, until 
he^should have decided to which of the several claimants the 
luhoritance belonged. As the new duke of Mantua, who had 


* : Vita (li papa Urhauo, from a despatch of the nuudo 

raainko dc*clared that, at tUe verv least, Iw would 

mmtiff the dokc of ISevcrs, for the disrespect shewn tn the kiiw, hr exm- 
the murrin^ without first imparting it him : but to what 
this 'uortiftratioTi was to go. the nuncio ce^idd make no conjecture, 
and m less, a# the reasons, which had induced tlie pone to arant the dk- 
pfUiStton were bitterly impugned by the count duke ] App. No. 1^. 
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tl»e most severe 

niandates were issued ag'ainst him.* 

Now although these measures ifFered in their oriHn and 

to produce the same^ffecta 
Nevers found himself threatened no less by the German line 
of the Austrian house, with its le^ daras, than bv the 
^lent measures of the Spanish lineTwhile siking to dude 
th^anger, he had drawn it down upon his head. ^ 

His projects were indeed very unpromising in the be- 

“ *™e that some of the Italian states 
considered his c^e very nearly as their own, and nearl^^ 

no m^ that might persuade him to firmness in his resoluti^ 
of resistance; yet they had not in themselyes resou^ S 
quate to the afibrding him effectual assistance. 

Kichelmu also had promised that he would not suflTer his 
3 ^me only maintain his hold till France 

woddS “ ^1*®" that 

thedLfS'r^ their crisis during 

the siege of La Rochelle, and the moment was one of CTtreme 

S moJ^ 1 could 

hostilities with Spain, while his doing so might give oeSn 
for another formidable rising of the Huguenots. ^ 

And there were likewise considerations of a different 
haracter, which were forced on his attention by his eariier 

^ nm . • , .. - . 


of *pS'otte‘®5nrro ““y from the report 

f^ll ’ri”® there^wM^wry^* 

emperor, bjr concluding his marriage wiLL wSe ^ ^1**’'’ 
possession of his fief without inredture — Lt 

P0m^a (iadn1to) , that he was an enemy If the honre of Aurt^^S 
was m go^ inteUigence with the French, whom he d^gW to irid 

hf r* of Mantua and Montfe^’ 

STuA^J dlwTmSy to!he *m Jsriouert 
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experience. He must on no account dare to provoke a dis- 
agreement with the zealous and rigidly Catholic party in his 
own country ; nor could he venture to dissent from the views 
of the pope, or pursue a line of policy that might displease 
his holiness. 

And now once more impoi^ant general interests were 
dej>ending on the pope. His position, the nature of his office, 
all requmnl him to use his utmost efforts for the preservation 
ol peace in the (catholic world. As an Italian prince he 
|>ossess6d an unquestionable induenoe over his neighbours. 
HIk proceedings were to be decisive, as we have seen, even of 
the measures of France. All depended on the question 
whether he would avert the bursting forth of the menacing 
discord, or would himself become a party in the contest. 

In the earlier political complexities of his pontificate, 
b rban Till, had found Lis line of policy marked out,— its 
^^jurse prescribed. On this occasion bis own modes of think* 
ing first came more completely into view, and this occurred 
at a moment when they were essentially to aficct the great 
interests of the world. 


§ 2. C/rlan VIIL 

JImong other foieigners who attained to considerable wealth 
daring tlie sixteenth century by the trade of Ancona, which 
wm at that time in a tolerably pros|;)erous condition, was tlje 
house of Barberi^ which distinguished itself by 
its taleSis for comnief?e andl^ consequent sutMcess, A scioi* 
of that house, Mafieo, born at Florence in the year 1568, was 
taken, on the e^rly death of Ids father, to Rome, wbere he had 
an uncle then residing who had risen to a certain position in 
the (vuria. Maffeo also attached himself to the .service of the 
Outia ; and in this career, though aided by the opulence of bis 
family, be yet owed his promotion chiefly to, the extraordimyry 
tfjknts he displayed. In every degree to which he atiaiued, 
hw colleagues in office perceived in him a dtes^ded superiority ; 
kit it was prinetpally by Ids success in a nunciature to the 
court of France, the iriciulship and eontidtnce of which he 
e^>iiipletely seciu'ed, that he was encouraged to entertain more 
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lofty views of his own destiny. On the death of Gregory XV. 
e J? rench party immediately proposed him for the pontificate, 
he aape^ of the conclave on that occasion was to a certain 
extent difierent from that of the one preceding it, inasmuch as 
that the last pope had reigned for a short time only. Although 
he had appointed a considerable number of cardinals, yet thoM 
nominated by his predecessor were equally numerous: thus 
the nephew of the last pope and that of the last but one, met 
mh other in the conclave with a nearly equal force of ad- 
herents. M^eo Barberino is .said to have given each party 
to underatand that he was an opponent of the other, and ft is 
afcmed that he thus gained the support of both— each, too, up- 
holding him from hatred to the other. But a stiU more eflSdent 
cause of his success doubdess was, that he had always proved 
himself a zealous defender of the jurisdictional rights of the 
Romn Curia, and had thus rendered the majority of the car- 
dimls favourable to his owp interests. Be this as it may 
iriff own merits and, by the sujqrort of othe^’ 

Maffw Barberino secured his electimaf And rose to the ponti- 
ncal dignity at the vigorous age of fifty-five. ^ 

The court very soon discovered a wide difference between 
tne new pope and his immediate predecessors. Clement VIII 
was most wmmonly found occupieil with thel^^TSt 
^rnard ;]^ul_V. with the writings of the holy Justinian of 
Venice; ^t on the table of Urban VIII. lay the newest 
poems, or draughts and plans ofToirtTS^tiohsr * 

f It will generally be found that the time at which the cha- 
racter of a man receives its decided direction is in those first 
yeara of nunhood which form the period when he begins 
to take an independent position in public affairs or in liie- 
yinth of Paul V., who was born in 1552, 

J 554, belonged to a time 
Catholic restoration were pressing 
forwards with full unlweken vigour, and they were them- 
selves iwcordingly imbued with these principles. The first 
influentially activp portion of Urban’s life, bom 1568, coin- 
cided, on the contrary, with that period when the papal princi- 
pality was opposed to Spain,— when the re-establishment of 
France as a Catholic power was one of the reigning topics of 

bt w ’ we find that his inclinations follow 

by preference the direction then chosen. 
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considered himself more particnlarlv as a 
tei^W prince. j <« » 

. , , V opinion that the States of the Church 

should be SMured by fortifications, and should render them- 
selves formidable by their own arms. When the marble monu- 
ments of his predewssors were pointed out to him, he declared 
that t^se erected by himself should be of iron. He built 
.m the Bolognese frontier, and this place was also 
wiled Fort Frl»no; although its military utility was so far 
from being obvious, that the people of Bologna suspected it to 
te r^l against them rather than for their defence. In the year 
1625 he ^gan to rtrengthen the castle of St^^ngek in Rome, 
by the addition of breastworks, and immediately stored the 
fortress with provisions and munitions of war, as thonirh the 
enemy had been liefore the gates. He bnilt the high wall 
t^,enclo8es the ^pal gardens on Monte CavaUo, withoni 
le^d to the destruction thus oc^ibn^ to'"a‘"magnificent 
rlr sitaal? > the Colonna gardens. He es- 

taWish^ a mMtfectonr^f arras at Tivoli.* The rooms 
be^ath the Vatican library were used as an arsenal, the 
public ways were thronged with soldiers, and the scat of 
the muntual power of Christendom- the peaceful 

circuit of the Eteraal City— was filled with the uproar of a 
wup. The pontiff considered a free port also as indispensable 
to a weU^rganized state, and Civitk Vecchia was put mto a 
state ‘rendered proper to that purpow ' Wgreat cost ; but the 

“0" w t**e atUcbment of 
*“ now the note 

po^»e in particular is very eameit in the 

‘^P*’ » •abjoot of your 

This Ripe here raeke* a large 

'”“'® PortioD of ores found in Umbria • of 
*’•« Praper time, biti 
attention. The 

S arse^ for these arms under the Hbrary of the 
“nd Pbtob «*« stoiS^ing^ 
»"«<nen5 ^ arm twenty thougaud foot mUien.^^ 

* ® faor«C._>M&s a tood number that have been sent from 

St * Castelfranco dnring the Im. 
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result was mo^ in accordance with the condition of things 
than with the 'Tiews of the pope. In his new port the Bar- 
^|rY. .Corsairs sold the booty of which they had plun^red 
Christian ships. Such was the purpose to which the labours 
of the supreme pastor of Christendom became subservient. 

As regarded all these arrangements Pope Urban acted with 
absolute and uncontrolled power. He surpassed his prede- 
ceswrs, at least in the early years of his pontificate, in the 
unlimited exercise of his authority. 

If it was proposed to him to take the advice of the college, 
he would reply that he alone knew more and understood better 
than all the cardinals put together. Consistories were very 
seldom called, and even when they were assembled, few had 
courage to express their opinions freely. The congregations 
met in the usual manner, but no questions of importance were 
laid before them, and the decisions they arrived at were but 
• little regarded.* Even for the administration of the state, 
Urban formed no proper “ consulta^" as had been customary 
with his pred^essors. His nephew, Francesco Barberino, 
was perfectly justified in refusing,^ as he did, during the first 
ten years of Urban's pontificate, to accept the responsibility of 
any measure, whatever might be its nature. 

The foreign ambassadors considered themselves most unfor- 
tunate in their attempts to transact business with this pope— 
they could make no way with him. In giving audience he 
talked himself more than any other person ;t he lecturer}, and 
harangued, continuing with one applicant tho conversation he 




* [The congregations^ says Aluise Contarini, are occasionallv u tw *. 
that IS to cover some blunder.] App. Mo. 115. 

t Hetro Contarini: Rel“«* di 1627. [He* abounds in talk on all 
matters, ana reasons to a great extent on every subject, putting forward 
whatever he knows or conceives in every matter of businesf*, and this to 
such a degree, that his audiences are given with double frequency, and 
are longer than those of his predecessors. ITie same thing occurs in the 
congregations, whenever he is present, to the great disadvantage of all 
who have to tr^t with him ; for since he takes up the greater part of 
I the time, there little left for others. 1 heard a cardinal say that be 
I was going, not to receive audk'nce, but to give it to the pope, since he 
^ was i^rtain that bis noliness would talk more than listen ; and it has 
t I ^ happened that those who have gone to him about their affairs have 
, left without having been able to say any thing of their business, for if he 
; once took up the discourse they had no longer opportuniiv for utterinv 
one word.] See Appendix, No. 111. ' ® 
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had commenced with another. All were expected to listen 
to him, admire him, and address him with the most nro- 
foimd revere^, even when his repUes were adveree to them 

the requests presented to them, 
ioUov wf I!“ principle, either of religion or 

n,S f ^ peioeived to betS only 

motis^ for refusal ; no one would conjecture whether he ought 

!ut Venetians fowd 

out that he loved to contradict; that he was inclined, by an 

disposition, constanUy to give the contrary 
1 to «»>■" their poT^ 

eip^ent of starti^ objections to 
*heae he folTnf^^’ “ seeking for arguments to oppose 
in Jif ^‘“fi ^ propositions to which all the Jct- 
assent Tliifr ^ would not otherwise have obtained his 
itself in « f ^ ™*“‘l which sometimes eiWbits 

nU ^ 1 niMner among men of subordinate station 

mid was not unfrequently observed in those times among 
SMmards and Italians. It would seem to consider a publto 
and niJL**^th ' “erit and personal importance; 

^ur more powerfully influenc5.i , 
feelings and i 
Theyaranot^tiy I 

brjJrf. r the consciousness of i 

W tdents, does not so much devote his-^ thoughts to the sub- 

4 him M give free course to the fancies of his caprice 
tl«i classof authors ; 

ScraH Li ®“11 remaining to ns shew con 

sigcra dv taieut and wit; but how strangely sacred subie^ns 

“w Ti™ ’ 

Lives to co-npelled to accommodato them- 

stl .f; moasurea Ti e song of pmi.se of the aged 

riTto Li’iTr strophes! It is inaniLt 

forittJ *r of the text can remain : the iiuftor is 

to adapt, Itself to a form in direct contrad ytion v'^th 
f ®<lupl®‘l,«“ly l>®cause prefemvl by t.lu> author, 
the Jril *^*''***“' appearenre they cast about 

even the robust h.»lth that be 
/ ’^’.*1 to .ncreaso that self-ccmplacencv with 

wliwh hi8 lofty piwitiou had of itself inspired hini.* 

* Tills W»s nma, kvii from the beginning. Reladonc liei qusttro ««* 


>■- 
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^ 1 do not know any pope in whom this self-consoiousness 

attained to so high a degree. An objection derived from ancient 
papal constitutions was once opposed to some design of bis ; 
I he replied that the^ spoken word of a living pope was worth 
j more than the maxims of a hundred dead ones. 

^ resolution adopted by the Roman people of never rais- 

V-M.- “itatue to any pope during his life was abrogated by 
Urban, with the declaration that such a resolution could not 
^PP^y ® pop himself.” 

The mode in which one of his nuncios had conducted him- 
self under very difficult circumstances having been repre- 
wnted to him with praise, ho remarked, that “the nnncio had 
but proceeded m accordance with his instructions." 

To such a man it w^ so filled with the idea of being a 
J*5*^rhty prince, so well disposed to France, both from his early 
pupation in that country and the support it had afforded 
him j so self-willed, energetic, and full of self-importance; to 
such a, man, tnat the conduct of the supreme spiritual power 
over Catholic Christendom was committed at this critical 
moment. 

On his decisions,— on the line of conduct that he should 
pursue among the Catholic powers, was now princijially to 
depend the progress or interruption of that universal restora- 
tion of Catholicism with which the world was occupied. 

But It had very early been remarked tliat this pontiff 
^tray^ a disinclination towards the interests of Austrian 
bpain.* 

Carffinal Borgia complained of his aversion and harshness 
as early as 1625. “The king of Spain,” he said, “could 
not obtain the shghtest concession from him,— -every thing 
was refused to his majesty.” ^ ^ 

ITie same prelate further maintained that Urban did not 
willingly terminate the affairs of the Valtelline ; he affirmed 


haMnaton, 1624. [He lovea his own opinions, and thinki hiehlv of his 
own genina ; this he is ripdly tenacious of his own purposes.^ .... He 
w always earnest about things that promise to enhance the ictea enter- 
tained of his personal qualities.] Appendix, No. 1P4. 

Marq^raont, Litres, in Aubery M^moires de Richelieu, i. p. 65, 
^nning. It will not be difficult, he awr., to 
for the Idag and for Prance, but 
®o®tent the other sovereigns. The pope 
on Ins part soon became aware of the aversion of the Spaniards. 
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that the king of Spain had offered to resign the disputed 
passes, but that the pope had not taken any notice of the 
oflfer. 

It is also unquestionable that Urban was in part to blame 
for the failure of the alliance proposed between the house of 
Austria and that of Stuart. In completing the dispensation 
airea<ly drawn up by his predecessor, he added to the former 
conditions a demand that public churches for Catholic wor~ 
ship should be built in every English county ; this was a 
requisition with which the majority of an irritated Protestant 
population rendered compliance impossible, and which the 
pope desisted of himself from pressing in the case of the 
French marriage. He seemed, Indeed, to bo unwilling that 
Spain should acquire that increase of power which must have 
resulted to her from a connection with England. Negotia- 
tions were carried oii in profound secrecy by the nuncio, then 
resident in Brussels, for the marriage of the electoral prince 
palatine, —-not with an Austrian, but with a Bavarian 
princess.* 

In the complexities of the Mantuan succession, also, Pope 
Urban VHI. took an f'qTiaJly edicient part The recent n»ar- 
riage of the young princess with Rethel, on w^bich the whole 
ad air depenaed, could not have been completed without the 
pot-ul dispensation. The pontiff granted iliis without having 
coiisulted the nearest kinsmen of the lady — Pbilip of Spain 
ami the emperor ; and it w^as besides prepared precisely at the 
i8«oment required. 

Ali these things sufficed to render the dispositions of the 
|K>pt- clearly manifest : his most earnest wish wa.'i that of sUl 
Ihe other Italian sovereignties, the seeing a prince entirely 
inde|>endent of Spain take possession of the Mantuan duchy. 

He did not oven wait until the initiative had been taken by 
Rkhelieu. His representations to the imperial court having 
failed of their the proceedings of Austria being indeed 

more and more threatening, while the siege of Camle was still 
peraisted in, the pope turned of his own accord to France. 

He caused the most urgent entreaties to be used. “ The 
ki»g,*' he emd, might send an army into th afield even before 

^ Tbr of the nun^'io wa.s a Capuchin, Fmiicesco della Rota. 

R«M)adorf, NeiotmUons, i. 205, given « particularly detailed aooow&t of 
these tfaujMMcdWs. 
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the redaction of La Rochelle was effected ; an expedition for 
the Mfflstance of Mantua would be quite as pleaeine to God as 
the beleaguering of that chief bulwark of the Huguenots. r,et 
the king only appear at Lyons and declare himself for the free- 
dom ot Italy, and the pope on his part would not delay to brinir 
his torces into action and unite himself with the king."* 

•e this side, therefore, Richelieu had nothing now to fear 
If he should determine to revive that opposition to Spain which 
he had failed to establish three years before. But he wished 
to proceed with perfect security ; he was not in so much haste 
as the pope, and would not suffer himself to be disturbed in 
the siege of a place by which his ambition was fettered in its 

But he was^l the more determined when once La Rochelle 
had faRen. Monsignore,’ he said to the papal nuncio, whom 
heins^tlysentfor, ‘‘now wo will not lose another moment; 

the kiDg will engage m the affairs of Italy with all his 
power. T .A 

Tlmreupon, that hostility to Spain and Austria which had 

than ever /f vehemence 

than ever. The jealousy of Italy once more called forth the 

rflrenrth^ VTT?’*'® ****"^® appftired to be so 

lett raris at once, even in the midst of January^ 062.9) He 
took the road to the Alps, and it was in vain that the diike of 
i.avoy, who, as we have said, adhered to Sraiin, opposed his 
progress. The passes of his dominions, which he hS caused 
to be barricaded, were forced at the first assault; Susa was 
taken, and in the month of March be was compelled to come 
S c3e.?^ were then constrained to^isc. the siege 

™ leading powers cf Catholic Christendom once 

nro^Ll®^, opposed to each other in arms. Richelieu again 

But if we compare the two periods, we perceive that he now 
t Mgpatiio B^ni, 2 Nov. 1628. 

en 1629-31. Bom, 
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helrl a far more substantial and tenable position tban at the time 
of his enterprise in regard to tho Orisons and the Palatinate. 
Then, the Huguenots might have seized the moment for re- 
newing tho civil war. Nor were thev completely subdued even 
now ; but since they had lost La Rochelle they occasioned no 
further disquietude : defeats and losscs pursued them with- 
out intermission, so that they could no longer effect even a 
diversion. And perhaps it was of still more importance that 
Richelieu now had the pope on his side. In bis earlier under- 
taking the contest in which he was thereby involved with the 
policy of Rome, was perilous even to his position in France ; 
his present enterprise, on the contrary, had been suggested by 
Rome itself for the interests of the papal principality. Riche- 
lieu found it advisable on tho whole to attach himself as 
closely as possible to the papacy : in the disputes between the 
Roman and Gallican doctrines he now adhered to the Roman 
and abandoned the Gallican tenets. 

In this state of things how inoraentous became the animosity 
of Urban VIII. to the house of Austria ! 

W’th the development of relig'.ous opinions, and the progress 
ofC’atholic restoration, were associated political changes, the 
principle of which continued to make itself more earnestly 
and deeply fblt, and now placed itself in direct opposition even 
to that of the church 

The pope entered the lists against that very power by which 
tl t: restoration and progress of Catholicism had been most 
jealously and most efficiently promoted. 

Ti e ouestion now was, what would be the course of thiM 
power- above all, that ot Ferdinand himself, in whose hands 
the work of restoration principally rested — when confronted 
by so Blighty and so threateiiing an opposition? 


§ 3, fmv^r of thc' Emperor Ferdinand JL ‘in the pear 

182 a 

7'bc emperor pro.^‘cdod as though nothing had *>ccurred. 
Under tho cireumstiinces prevailing, it was true that he 
could promijie himself no kind of favour from the pope. In 
the nif St trifling matters, as for example in a question rdatiag 
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to tbe abbacy of St. Maximian, he found his wishes opposed ; 
nay, with regard to the most devout suggestions, he expe- 
rienced nothing but refusals, — as when he desired, among other 
things, that ^.Stephen and St.Wence8lauS;:— the one of whom 
was greatly revered in Hungary, and the other in Bohemia — 
should be admitted into the ITomaju calendar. NoiwitHifand- 
ing all these disappointments, he published ,the edict of resti- 
tution ill the empire on the 6th of March, 1629. This may 
be regarded as the final judgment in a gmt suit which had 
been pending for more than a century. The Protestants were 
utterly condemned : judgment v/as given entirely in favour of 
the Catholics, “ There remains nothing for us," declared the 
emperor, “ but to uphold the injured party, and to send forth 
our commissioners that they may demand from their present 
unauthorized possessors the restitution of all archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, prelacies, monasteries, and other ecclesiastical pro- 
perty confiscated since the treaty of Passau. Commissions 
were immediately instituted, one Tor eacK mircle of the empire ; 
these were at once in full actinaty, and the most indiscriminate 
executions began. And might not the pope at least have 
been appeased by this, and moved to some show of favour and 
friendliness ? Pope Urban considered it all as the mere ful- 
filment of a duty. The emperor begged to have the right of j 
nominating, at least for the first time, to the ecclesiastical bene- 
fices recovered by the edict of restitution; but the pope refused 
him this,affirmingthat be dared not violate the concordats, which 
were observed, he said, even in France,* There was a kind 
of mockery in this mode of refusal, since the French concordat 
secured to the king that very privilege now desired by the 
emperor. Ferdinand wished to receive permission for con- 
verting the recovered monasteries into colleges, more particu- 
larly for the Jesuits. Tlie pope replied that the monasteries 
must be instantly delivered over to the bishops. 

Meanwhile the emperor prooec<led on his way without re- 
gard to the displeasure of the pope : he considered himself as 
the great champion of the Catholic church. 

♦ Lettera di SBgreteria di etato al nunzio Pallotta li 28 Aprils, 1629. 

'fhe pope appointed Pier Luigi Caraffa, bis nuncio in Cologne, to Lower 
Saxony, [with powers for the restitution of ecclesiastical property, and 
resolv^ to give him additional powers, to be used, if retired, m di*- 
putes between clergy and clergy.] 
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He caused three armies to take the field at the same time. 
The first went to the aid of the Poles against the Swedes 
and <fid, In feet, succeed in restoring the Polish fortunes to a 
certain extent. That was, however, not its only object. It 
was proposed by this campaign at the same time to restore 

Order Xl^ijtgnic). froVwhlcK 

It hm been w rest^ 

^Tuiether I>o3y^ marched upon the Netherlands to support 
the Spaniards ip that countiy. It swept across the open 
plains from Utlfecbt towards Amsterdam, and but for the 
accident of a surprise at Wesel, would without doubt have 
produced important results. 

A third force was meanwhile assembled at Memmingen and 
Lindau, for the purpose of proceeding into Italy and bring- 
iiig the Mantuan a6h.ir to a conclusion with the sword. The 
Swiss would by no means be persuaded to grant permission of 
pti^wQge, and it was therefore made by force. Lucienstcig, 
Coire, and all the passes of the Grisons, even to the Lake of 
Como, were occupied at one poment by the Austrian troops, 
and tins army, 35,000 strong, then poured down along the 
Adda atid the Oglio. The duke of Mantua was once more 
suminoned to submit, and declared in reply that he was under 
the p^tection of the king of France, and that negotiations 
teferred to him. Meanwhile, as the Germans moved 
upon Mantua and the Spaniards on Montferrat, the French 
the second time. On this occasion^ 
they gained some Saluzaso and rinorolo, 

mt m the main they pr^nluced no efiectmil results ; they could 
not oven again, compel the duke of Savoy to their wishes. 

I m) Spaniards commenced tlu siege of Casale ; the Germans, 
after a short truce, invested Mantua :t their party had a 
decided preponderance. 

It could not occasion surprise if, ia thi.^ state of things, 

* mrnoit^ €t u%ot?atioB8 de Rasdorf, u. 724. Comiti Nc^romon- 
tawo \ ieanas nuper rerhis a con«tliarii8 et mmistrU Csesaraa di’clam 
nut. imperatorem scilicet sibi et iftii)erio suuiGctumm quidquid milite etui 
q occuparit et ceper t [It wai lately decl^ to CoSJ 

^wamcnbergat Vicuna m plain words, by the comm^km and minUtera 
of fth# emoeror, that hit majesty would subject to himself and the empire 
whatever ^ arms should occupy and olitain in PrttS<»ta.] ^ 

t Th^.^vOTth book of Hit Istcria di Pietro Qioir. Ci^u describee 
iha liVeijitf of this siege minutely. 

TCWEse U. T 
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recollections of the ancient supremacy of the emper^ arose, 
or that they were novTli^uentl^allR^ 

The Italians must be taught that there is still an emperor ; 
th^ must be called to a strict account.” 

Venice had more particularly attracted to itself the hatred 
of {KeTEduse of Austria. It was the general opinion in Vienna 
that when once Mantua had fallen, the territories of Venice, 
situate on the main-land, would no longer be able to offer re- 
sistance to the Austrian power. They could not fail to be 
re4ueed in a few months, and Lis majesty would then demand 
restitution of the imperial fiefs. The Spanish ambassador 
went still further ; Le compared the power of Spanish Austria 
with that of Rome, and the power of Venice with that of 
Carthage ; Aut Roma,” he exclaimed, aut Carthago de- 
lenda est.” 

And the secular rights of the empire, as opposed to those of 
the papal see, were liere also brought to recollection. 

Ferdinand IL was desirous of being crowned, and re- 
quired that the pope should come as far as Bologna or Ferrara 
to meet him. The pope dared neither to promise nor positively 
to refuse, and sought to help himself through the difficulty by 
a mental reservation* (reservatio mentalis). Question was 
made respecting the feudal rights of the empire over Urbinq 
and MqntefelJjp, when the papal nuncio was told with little 
ceremony, that Wallenstein would obtain further information 
on the subject when he should descend into Italy. And this 
was in fact the pui*po^ of Wallenstein. He had previously 
opposed the Italian war, but be now declared that, seeing the 
pope and his allies were seeking to destroy the power of 
Austria, he considered that war necessary.t He intimated 

* [Although Urban once said to the ar ibassador Savelli, that iu case 
of need he would go to Bologna or Ferrara, he did not mean that to be 
understood as referring to what the prince of Eckenberg had mentioned.] 

t The opinion generally entertained of the pope in Vienna appears 
from a letter of Pallotta, dated Aagust 10, 1628. [It has been reported 
here by evil-minded people, who are those desirous of war, that the oitate 
of Milan is in extremi^ of peril, it being certsun that Urban is 
forming vast designs, and lias very hostile intentions towardei the house of 
Austria : that bis holiness is therefore as much to be feared as the 
Venetians or French, his states being so near the duchy of Milan, and he 
being in a condition instantly to bring troops into the field. And further, 
the same malignant people have deckred, as a thing decided on, that his 
holiness will iu some manner contnve to have the king of France elected 
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that it WM a Iiundred years since Rome was last plundered, 
and that it must be now much richer than it was then. ^ 

Nor was France to be t^ared. The emperor proposed to 
re^in the three alienated bishoprics by force of arms, his plan 
being, to raise Cossack troops in Poland and to send them 
into I ranee : the dissensions of Liouis XIII. with his brother 
and mother seemed to offer the desired opportunity for this 
expedition. 

The bouse of Austria thus assumed a position from which 
it continued ite efforts against the Protestants with the utmost 
boldness ; while at the same time it kept a firm hand on the 
movements of the Catholic opposition, and powerfully re- 
strained even the pope himself. 


§ 4. Negotiatiom with Sweden — Electoral Diet at Ratishon. 

In earlier times, whenever a contingency of this kind had j 
been merely foreseen, oi dreaded for the remote future only, ! 
every power in Furopo, still retaining indejK’ndence, at onw > 
comltinal. It had now actually occurred. The Catholic 1 
oj(>positioa looked around for aid and sought it — not now 
mere jealousy, but for defence and as a help in its utmost 
ji0eo'--beyon<l the limits of Catholicism. Unt to what quarter 
could it turn ? England was fully occupied at home by the 
disjurtes between the king and his p.urliamcnt; she was bwides 
already engaged in renewed negotiations with >Spaiu. Tlie 
Netherlands were themselves overwhelmed by the enemy;— 
the Qennan Protestants were either beaten or overawed by 
the imperial armies. The king of Denmark had been con^ 
polled to conclnde a disadvantageous jieaco. There remained 
mme but the king o*' Sweden. 

While the ProtesfAnts ha<i been suffering defeat in all quai- 
<l« Ayn,a ^ dolpbu s alone ha<i achieved victories. He 
had conquered Riga, the whole of Livonia, even to Dun» 
mvtndc, and, “ as uiuch of Lithuania^ "accotding to the Poles 

of Hcnn»ii»; in cor.flrtnaaou of which they affrm, that when 
to was nuncio in France, he kiromuied the queen that if ever be 

htcusme pope, her son, then a chUd, should l>e laade nngof the Romaiii,} 

t 2 
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themselves, as he had been pleased to take.'’ He ha<l then, 
in 1626, appeared in Prussia, principally, as he said, to look 
into the state of the clergy in the bishopric of Ermeland. 
The two chief seats of restored Catholicism in that country, 
Franenburg and Braunsburg, namely, he had taken into his 
own possession, and had alSbrded a new and powerful support 
to the oppressed Protestants of those districts. AU eyes were 
turned on him. “ Above all men,” writes Rusdorf, in the year 
1624, ‘‘ do I estimate this victorious hero ; I revere in him the 
sole protector of our cause, and the terror of our common enemy . 
His path of glory, which is raised far above the reach of envy, 
do I constantly follow with my prayers.”*^ It is true, that 
Gustavus Adolphus had sustained some loss in a battle on the 
plains of Stumm, and had himself been on the point of be- 
coming a prisoner, but the chivalrous bravery with which ho 
had cut his way through all opposition cast added lustre on 
his name, and, despite this dis^vantage, he still kept the 
field. 

Towards this prince, the French now turned themselves. 
They first effected a truce between him and the Poles, and it 
is very possible that the emperor's views in regard to Prussia 
may have contributed to dispose the magnates, if not the king 
of Poland, to a more peaceful temper.t This done, they 
made a nearer approach to their principal purpose, that of 
drawing the king of Sweden into Germany ; the only pre* 
caution they took, was to stipulate, in the treaty, for certain 
regulations in favour of Catholicism ; under these conditions 
they declared themselves ready to support the king, who was 
able to bring a considerable army into the field, with cor- 
responding supplies in money. After some delay, Gustavus 
acceded to their proposals. In his instructions, he avoids all 
mention of religious affairs, and represents the objects of tho 
confederacy to be the restoration of the German Estates to 
their ancient rights ; the removal of the imperial troops, and 

* Rusdorf, M^moires, ii, 3 : Ejus gloriam iuvidise metas ductatam, 
excelsaxu udracti axiitni magnitudinem, et virtutis magfs ac tuagis per 
mcrita enitescentis et assurgentis invtc^m robur cuw stupore adoro «i 
supplici roto prosequor.'' (See text,) 

t Rusdorf, 1. i. 724 : ** Polonise proceres, si unquam, vel nime maxime 
pacem desiderabunt.'' [If ever the magnates of Poland wished for p«ce, 
they did so, for the most part of them, at this time.] 
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the Mounty of wmmerce and the sea * An agreement was 
(imwn ap, m which the king promised to tolerate the Catholic 
i^poa wherever ho should 8nd it established, and in all 
^irs of religion to guide himself (such vrere the forms oi 
the expression) according to the laws of the empire. This 
last stipulation was imperative, on account of the pope, 
to whom it was immediately communicated. The comple- 
tion of this treaty was, indeed, still retarded by certain 
fonn^ities; but m the summer of 1630, it was remrded as 
^flnitively settled. t The papal nuncio in Fiance affirmed that 
Venice haA eng^ed to pay a third part of the 8ubsidie8.i I 
have not been able to discover on what grounds this assertion 
WM foutiderl, but that Venice should make this promise was 
cBi^roly consistent with the situation of things. 

But could there be a reasonable hope that Giistavus Adol- 
phus could alone suffice to overcome the force of the allied im- 
rfi , f conquer them single-handed in the 

held This was not behoved to be possible ; it therefore seemed 
desirable above all things, that a movement should be excited 
m Germany iteelf, Tvhich might co-operate with and aid him 
in hiB ^^nterprise. 

And here, without doubt, the Protestants might safely be 
'■ ^’>“‘ever might be the policy adopk-d by indi- 
vidual princes from pcrs-mal considerations or fear, yet the ■ 
general mind was fully mastered by that fermentation which 
penetrates to the ultimate depths of our social life, and is the ! 

clementer vu!t, ut 

ifiw » ^ Csmeranui ebservare drbrat, L'n««li«, 18 De.’ 

im. M^r» ,«itriotiwhes Archtv. b. Vi. p. 133. - 

romna^f "hich is «too in tb« 

r« ^ !. varwiion, as follows ; Si 

(in «■ r«lla: faciet, in captia aut deditis locis. CHiantum ad ea 

<|»* rdigMflwm aidant, obi«rrabit |eg«, imperii,” [If the Mne mate 
‘‘'I h.wa'.f the empire. L 

of ret^on, in all places either taken by. or surrendered to, him.] He 
mao shews hs in wbat sense this was uiide.-stood : [Which laws, hr adds 

^i2^n1,f°Af applying to the Catholic religion and the’ 

^ Augsburg.]— So that the Calviniate wouM have remained 

. ' S LugUo, 1630. [There have arrieed,] the extract nrn- 

.•^"*"’.****®” *o the effect that the lepublT^ 

the confederation of France and Swed«m,'with «> 
engagement to contribute to the extent of one-third of the suteitly ] 
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I morements^ I will biit mentiou one idea 

4 01 tnose prevareut at the time. When the e^liot of resti- 
^tion had begun to be enforced in various places, and the 
Jesuits already signified their determination to pay no regard 
even to the treaty of Augsburg, the Protestants gave it to be 
underatood in their turn, that before matters could proceed to 
that length, the German empire and nations should be utterly 
overturned— rather should all laws and restraints be cast 
away, and Germany be thrown back to the wild life of its 
ancient forests.” 

In aid of all this there came discontent and dissension, 
which now appeared on the Catholic side. 

It would bo difficult to describe the commotion that ensued 
among the clergy on perceiving that the Jesuits proposed to con- 
^itute themselves possessors of the recovered monastic property. 
The Society of J^esus was reported to have declared that there 
were no Benedictines now remaining, that all had departed 
from the rule of their founder, and were no more capable of 
resuming their lost possessions. The merits of the Jesuits 
themselves were then brought into question by the other side, 
which maintained that they had performed no conversions : 
what seemed conversion was, as they affirmed, a mere eflTect 
of force.* Thus, even before the restitution of ecclesiastical 
property had taken place, it had already excited discord and 
contention for the right to its possession between the orders. 


hrom the violent controversial writings, the attacks, replies, and 
rejomders that appeared on this subject, it is impossible to extract the 
trmh of the facts, but we readily gather the points in dispute, rft jg 
perfectly true,] says the papal nuncio, in a letter written in cipher, fthat 
the Jesuit fathers h»ive sought, and do seek, by favour of the emperor, 
which co^d not weU be greater, not only to obtain a preference over all 
offier orders, but even to exclude aU others, wherever they have any 
mterest either political or ecclesiastical.] I find, nevertheless, that how. 
ever devoted the emperor then was to the Jesuits, yet in the year 1629 he 
was gristly disposed to make entire restitution to the older orders. Pier 
XiUigi Caraffa, nuncio in Cologne, declares this. But at that very 
mo^nt the Jesuits had already gained their point in Rome, whence an 
edict was published m J Uy, 1629, to the effect [that a portion of the 
recovered property might oe applied to the foundation of schools, endow- 
ments, seminaries, and colleges, as well for the Jesuit fathers, who had 
been the chief promoters of the decree for restitutmn, as of otlier re- 
ligious J The Jesuit schools would thus have extended over the 

wnole of North Germany. 
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aiid for the right to the collation between the emperor and 
the pope. ^ 

But ihcie ecclesiastical diflerences were accompanied by 
others of a secular character, and of far more extensive import 
ance. The imperial troops were found to be an insupportable 
bnrthen to the country, their passage through a district ex- 
hai^ted the land and its inhabitants equally ; as the peasant 
and the burgher were maltreated by the soldier, so were the 
pnnoes by the general. Wallenstein allowed himself to use 
the most arrogant language. The oldest allies of the emperor, 
the chieis of the League, and above all Maximilian of Bavaria, 
were dissatisfied with the present, and anxious about the 
future. 

While aflairs were in this position, it happened that Fer- 
dinand assembled the Catholic electors of Ratisbon in the 
sipimer of 1630, for the purpose of prucuring the election of 
his son 4A king Pf the It was not possible that such 

an twasion should pass away without the discussion of all 
other public atfairs. 

The emperor clearly saw that he must concede something, 
and intention w^as to do this in regard to some portion of 
the (i^rman affairs. Ho shewed a disposition to suspend the 
edict for restoring church property, in so far as it affected the 
territories of Biuudenburg and Electoral Saxony; was do- 
sirous of coming to some definitive arrangement in reapect 
U Mecklenburg and the Palatinate, wished tx> conciliate 
Sweden, negotiations for that purpose having been already ooni- 
mencod, and meanwhik: to concentrate aD his force upon Italy, 
that the Mantuan war might be brought to an end, and the pope 
oompelled to an acknowledgment of his ecclesiastical claims.* 


^ Dispac^ PallotU, 2 Ag. 1630, enumerates the foUomng, as amone 
^ upon : [Ut. Whether ie eJict fo? 

suspended or varied into 
« «ecution. 2nd. W hether, it it were to be executed, there ehouM be ■ 
^nengion w re^rd to property situate in the states of the elector* 
^ Swionir ai^ Brandenburg ; and Ae uas inckiud to tutpend it. 3rd 
A. riy^d the heneiices and other ccclesiaatical pow, sdons recorered! 

nomination to them was rested in the emperor. 
. . «th. The restitution of the duchy of Mecklenburg to its formel 
discussed, as a'so th.it of the Palatinate, at least^ 
Fsilatiaate, to tha palatine, to the perpetinl prciudice of thu 
reiiglan. as had been done in regard to Denmark.) 
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Feidwaud probably tboaght, that since he had to deal with 
tTerman princes, he ^onld eflFect more for his own purposes 
by concessions in German affairs than by any other m4ns • 
but the position of things was not so simple. 

The spirit of opposition, as embodied in the league of the 
rench and Italians, had made its way among the Catholic 
elwtors, and now sought to avail itself of the discontents 
existing m their mbdsforthe furtherance of its own purposes. 

Ihe ^p^ “““««» Koccb first appeared in Ratisbon, and 
bow could he fail to employ every means that presented itself 
for the prevention of Ferdinand’s Italian and antipapal designs? 

The pope had exhorted him, above all things, to maintain 
a friendly understanding with the elector of Bavaria, and soon 
afterwards Jto<xi reports that this friendly understanding is 
kept up, bn^t with the most profound secrecy * He contrived 
to pmure from the Catholic electors a declaration that they 
would maintmn a clw union with himself in all that apper- 
tained to eccleaastical afl^rs, and would more especially up- 

preserve its dimity 

But to give the matter a decisive turn. Father Joseph, the 
tnisted confederate of Richelieu, came to the aid of Rocci 
and the consummate craft of that Cajmehin was. perhaps! 
never more active, more efficient, or, to those initiated, more 
*5%®" this occasion. His colleague in Ratisbon, 
Monsieur de Leon, who gave his name to the embassy, de- 
clared of him, that the ffither had in fact no soul, but m its 
st^ were holes and quicksands, into which eveiy one must- 
fall who should attempt to have any dealings with him 
By the agency of intermediaries such as these, the French 
and Italian opposition soon made the German allies of the 
emperor completely its own. For the reconciliation of the 
empire with Sweden, for the pacification of the Protestants, 
nothing was done ; and never would the pope have consented to ' 
the suspension of the edict of restitution. On the other hand, the 
electors press^ for the restoration of peace in Italy, and de- 
manded the dismissal of the imperial commander-in^hief, who 
was conducting himself in the fashion of an absolute dictotor. 

* ^pacdo Rocci, 9 Sett. 1630 : [And this fnendlv under.t.nd!n. 
proved very profitable, bMause Bavaria laboured hearth to orwlnt^ 
a OTe-mentioned STubjacta from bdng diacussed in that convention.] 
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And SO irrepressible was the influence exercised, so craftilv 
^ It brought to bear on all points, that the mighty emperor 
though at the senith of his power, yielded to its force without 
resistance, and without conditiom$. 

WhUe fbese negotiations were proceeding in fiatisbon, the 
troops of Ferdinand had conquered Mantua, and he might 
then hs,Te considered himself master of Italy. Yet at that 
moment he agreed to resign the duchy to Nevers, with no 
other condition than the empty formality of an entreaty for 
par^n. But the other demand made on the emperor was 
poAa]^ still more significant. The German princes, France, 
and the pope, were at once and equally menaced by the 
genersd, on whoso personal qualities the fortune of the imperial 
arms depend^ ; that they ^onld detest him, and desire to be 
frwd from his presence, can occasion no surprise ; but what 
followed may weU excite astonishment. The emperor, for the 
sake of peace, gave him up. 

At the moment when he might have mastered Italy, he sul- y' - 
fereil It (o elude his grasp ; at the moment when he was 
atta^ed m Germany by the most formidable of enemies, the 
most practised of warriors, he dismissed the commander who 
alone was m a condition to defend him. Never have policy 
and negotiation produced more important results. 


i a. Sweduh of the Pope. 

K Gustavns 

Adolphus coin^menced it, as must needs bo admitted, under the 
ia<«t fevourable auspices ; for hod not the imperial army 
Wn brought together by the name of Wallenstein, and wm 
i» not wholly devoted and bound to his person ? The em- 
peror even .hsbanded a part of it. and subjected the coutrihu- 
tions levied by the generals, and which Ul previously been 
regwJatcl by their own discretion, to the control «f the circles 
of the empire.* It is not to be denied that the emperor, 

porterum stipeudia pro 
arbkru., gsd ex circulorum pnescripta moderatioa* Mndeiw. 
War. [The emperor decreed that in future ttie pay should notdqiead 
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^en he dismissed his general, destroyed his army at the 
^me time, and depriv^ it of its moral force. Torquato 
0<mti, an Italian, who had formerly been in the papal service, 
had to offer resistance, with troops in this state, to an enemy 

+k * r nature of things 

ttot milare should ensue; the imperial army was no longer what 
It had b^n, nothing was seen but irresolution, weakness, panic, 
and defeat. Gustavns Adolphus drove It completely from 
the field, and established himself in firm possession on Om 
lower Oder. 

t believed in Upper Germany that this was 

of little importance to the rest of the empire. Tilly continued 
jus in the meantime, with great composure along 

the Jtlbe. When he at length gained possession of Magdeburgl 
the pope considered it a great victory, and the brightest hoiws 
were founded on this conquest. At the suggestion of Tilly 
a commis^y w^ even appointed “for the purpose of arrang! 
ing the affaire of the archbishopric in accordance with the l^s 
01 tue Catholic church/’ 

But it w^ by this very measure that all the Protestant 
pnncee who had remained undecided, were determined to attach 
themselves to Gustavus Adolphus ; and when Tilly sought to 
prevent this, he did but further involve them in hostilities 
with the League, so that it was no longer possible to make 
^stinction between Leaguers and Imperialists. The battle of 
Le^^ followed. TiUy was completely routed, and “tE? 
^rotestant forces poured alike over the territories of the 

Leaguers and the Imperialists. "Wurtzburg and j^mberg fell 
> into the hands of the king. The Protestants of the remote 
I north w^e met on the lihine by those ancient defenders of 
I Koman Catholicism, the troops of Spain, and there, near to 
' Gppenheim, their skulls are seen mingled. Mayence was 
, taken, all oppre^d princes took part with the Swedish king, 

1 expelled Count Palatine appeared in his camp. 

! Thus it followed, as a necessary consequence, that an en- 
terprise, originated or sanctioned by the Cathmic opposition 
lor pchtical purposes, resulted in the advantage of Protest- 
antim. The party before overpowered and beaten down, now 
: saw itself once more victorious. It is true that the king extended 

‘he officers, but on the regulations prescribed by tiie 
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hk prot^Ion to the Catholics generally, as the terms of his 
treaty with the allies compelled him to do ; but he declared 
expressly, at the same time, that be was come to rescue Lis 
brethreu in &ith from the oppressions they were snfferitig for 
conscience sake.* Ho rec<eived to his especial protection the 
ova ngelrml ministers living under Catholic governments, — ^those 
of Erfurt, for example ; in all quarters he caused the Augs- 
burg Confession to be reinstated, the exiled pastors returned 
to the Palatinate, and the Lutheran worship made its way 
through the empire once more, together with the victorious 
army. 

Thus strangely perplexed was the policy of Urban VIII. 
Id so far as Gustavus attacked and overcame the power of 
Austria, he was the natural ally of the pope. This was at 
once made manifest in the aflairs of Italy ; under the in- 
llueuee of his German losses, the emperor assented, in the 
year ld3K to conditions regarding the duchy of Mantua, still 
more unfavourable to himself than those submitted to him the 
yw before .at Ratisbon. Nay, there even existed, if not 
direct, yef iuflirect relations between the papal see and those 
Protestant powers now once more in battle array, and making 
victorious advance. I speak of this from good authority," 
says Aluise Contarini, who had been first at the French 
court, and afterwards at that of Rome. “ I was present at all 
the negotiations. The pope's nuncios always favoured Riche- 
hm!fi undertakings, wliether they were meant to secure hie 
owt! safety, or to bring about the union of Bavaria and the 
league ss^ith Fi-ance. When the allmuee of Richelieu with 
Holland and the Protestant powers generally was in <j[uebtiou, 
they remained, silent, to save themselves from admitting that 
they afquroi^ed it. Other popes would yierhaps have found 
this offend their conscience; but the nuiujios of Urban VIII. 
obtained, by sjuoh atesins, increased consideration and personal 
advantagefl."t 

Loii.i and bitter were the complaints of the empenn*. First, 
the Roman court had prevailed on him to publish the edict of 
r»>^tiir.utioa, and then abandoned him in the war o^^^nisioned by 
it. The election of his son as king of the Romans, had been 

♦ loiter fk’om the king to tn? town of Schweinfurt in Chemtiitt, 
Scbw^ucher Krieg. Th. i. p. 231. 

t Alutsc Coiitariiu. Relatione di Roma. 1635, See Appendix, No. 115. 
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vr Anui A'ui'iD. 1 ^ 1631 , ^ 

encouraged the elector of 

^ V »• separate line of 

Hicy and to ally himeelf ^.ith France. It wae in vain to aek 
j assistance as earlier popes had so often 

a!Sf’ eitherof money or troops; he even refused to utter 
a wndemnation of the alliance of Pmnce with heretics, or to 
7^9 a, ^ar of religion.* In the year 

® a the- imperial ambassadors in Borne insisting 

Voint; they 

affirmed that the declaration of his holiness might still produce 
BMsihrVT^^^K* altogether im- 

He maintained that the war was not one of religion, that it 

tr^niv^ state only, and, besides, that the papal 

tr^ury was exhausted, and he could do nothing. ^ ^ 

mmembersof the Curia and the inhabitants of Borne were 
*^® conflagration of Catholic churches and 
no™ it f’ ®*P*^sed them-selves,— “the 

more zeal for his Lutheranism than the holy father for the 
only true and saving Catholic faith." ^ 

The Spaniards proceeded once more to a protestation • as 
Sir'ri formerly appeared before SixtnsV, so did CaS^ 
dinal Borgia now present himself to Urban VIII. for the 
purpose of solemnly protesting against the conduct of his 

dagh eretici i beni ecclesiastici d’ Alemaraa rh> i ■ "P®‘ere 

code s^muni^h^apiiS " 

medesimo tempo ritard® *Wia:anzinel 

dues di Baviera con la lega catto^^Il' nn.w !f Sf*®*!"' «>"*ortato U 
medeiimo di danari e dHoiSeiio !Li^ * Pranc-e, aesiatendo lo 
"V 11 natMz ai 1 ^Mig.io per sostenersi m corpo separato. (See 

S do' ^ “"•‘ere ¥bu^ ir^. 

ae proteatanb. come tal volta in effetto non li ebbe 

Lhtina in thT^d * ** ronaidered a heretKi, and accuied of de- 
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itohne^. m scone that followed was even more violent 
than that of the earlier occasion. While the pope gave way jl-. 
to ehallitions of rage, the cardinals present took part either ‘ 
with one party or the other, and the ambassador was obliged 
to content himself with delivering his protest in writing.* But 
tlie zealously Catholic party were not satisfied with this ; the 
thought immediately arose of summoning a council in opposi- 
don to the pope^ and was more particularly promoted by 
Cardinal Ludovisio, nephew of the preceding pontiff.t 

But what a fire would have been kindled by this proceeding ! 

The course of events was already taking a direction that left 
no doubt as to their nature, and which must of necessity de- 
termine the papal policy to a different character. 

Urban VIll, flattered himself for some time that the king 
ot Sweden would form a treaty of neutrality with Bavaria 
and would reinstate the ecclesiastical princes who had fled 
their territories ; but it soon became evident that all attempts 
to reconcile interests so directly at variance must of neces- 
my be utterly vain. The Swedish arms pressed onward to 
Bavaria ; Tilly fell, Munich was taken, and Duke Bernard 
advanced towards the Tyrol. 

It was now no longer possible to doubt of what the pope 
and Catholicism had to ex^ot from ilie Swedes. How com- 
pletely was the state of thiugs changed in a moment. The i 
Catholics had been hoping to restore the Protestant endow- 
ments of North-Germany to Catholicism, and now the king 
of Sweden was forming his plans for changing the South- 
Geriuan bishoprics that bad fallen into his hand into secular 
principalities ; he was already speaking of his duchy of 
f ranconia, aud seemed to intend establisJiing his royal court 
at Augsburg. 

Two years before, the pope had been dreading the arrival of 
the Austrians xn Italy, and had been threatened with an attack 
on liome ; now the Swedes wore appearing on the It^iao 
borders : and with the name of the king of the Swe<tes and 

* [In which,] says Cardinal Cecchini in his autobionraphjr, [it was con- 
cluded that all ihi injuries inflicted on Christendom by these present 
troubles, would be attributable to the negligence tuf the pope.] See An- 
paadb, No. 121 r j 

^ t Mniaei Coutarini speaks of [the ear they lent in Spain to Lndori^lo’a 
intUttations and attempts to procure a council.] 
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Gotbs, borne by Gustavus Adolphus,; were associated re- 
collections that were now revived in the minds of both 
parties.* 


§ 6. Restoration of a Balance between the two Confessions. 

I will not enter into the details of that struggle which for 
^ j sixteen years longer extended over Germany ; let it suffice 
; that we have made ourselves aware of the means by which 
i the mighty advance of Catholicism, which was on the point of 
taking possession of Germany (unser Vaterland) for ever, was 
at once arrested in its course ; was opposed, when preparing to 
annihilate the Protestant faith at its sources^ by a victorious 
resistance. It may be remarked generally, that Catholicism, 
considered as one body, was not able to support its own vic- 
I lories ; the head of that church himself believed it imperative 
I on him to oppose, from political motives, those very powers by 
\ whom his spiritual authority was most effectually defended and 
\ enlarged. It was by Catholics, acting in concert with the 
! the yet unsubdued powers of Protestantism were 

I called forth, and that the path was prepared f >r their progress. 

Purposes of so vast a magnitude as those formed by Gustavus 
Adolphus when at the climax of his prosperity, could not in- 
deed be carried into execution after tlie early death of that 
prince, and for the obvious cause that the successes of Pro- 
testantism were by no means to be attributed to its own 
unaided power. But neither could Catholicism, even when its 
forces were more closely combineil — when Bavaria had again 
made common cause with the emperor, and when Urban VlII. 
once more contributed subsidies — find strength that should 
suffice for the overpowering of the Protestant faith. 

This conviction soon ^ined prevalence, at least in i. Germany, 
and was indeed the main cause of the trea^ oj^Prajgue. The 
emperor suffered his edict of restitution to 3rop. ^^ile the 
elector of Saxony ^d the states in alliance with him resigned 

* Yet Aluise Contarini assrores us, that [the opinion still prevails that 
bis holiness regrets the death of the king of Sweden, end that he l^ed 
better, or to speak more accuratel^r, that he feared less, to hear of pro- 
gress on the Protestant side than on that of the Austrians.^ 
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s.‘aXbrzf 

It » true ti^t Pope Urban opposed himself to all that should 
be detennmed m opposition to the edict of restitution aSu 

the Jesuits, and particu- 
1* r I^monnain, on his side : the latter was suf^ientl v 
extoU^ for t^t reason as “a worthy confessor^ S 
regardlefw of all temporal considerations but the maioritv 

;STe? 5’“-, and\^S^ 

wito the carings Dietridisteia and Pazmany, maintained 

domimons, liberty of conscience might be safely 
^ted in the empire. The peace of Prague wfs proclaimed 
mH Vienna. The Capuchins boasted of their 

part in th?s honourable and holy work they institntAd 
^ml solemnities for the occasion; it was ;ith dfffira^y^ 
thyioDcio prevented them from singing a Te Ueom.t 

^ IB practice he hLl con- 

tributed so largely to the defeat of all the plans formeil by 

•Jnvewttlpeacnrong il 

have happened, if the war had w.. ^hat «o u would 

the rerovery of ecclesiastical w ealth . mn i w souls, and not for 

emperor tt»(J been cheated b. thoL who bad^>!!^r?“f 
edict of resiiitatioii,— meanini tin P®r»“«d«l him to issue the 

interest ; but the nuncio remarkino-^r*’*^*^*’ *** ®*” 

good MOW mUer ‘^**i.P«»““ion had been &om 

LT^aS?~H-SSfr“ 

fcr^r eiceiM.. ; but CMlate went stfli fiS' fSIf 

maid not aToid the peace with Sajeony, because ot rtir*ntiS!li^i empi^r 
«d his inaWEty to withstand so **• “' 
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Catholicism, yet in theory he would not relinquish any portion 
of his claims ; but all he effected was to place the popedom in 
a portion removed from the living and actual interests of the 
world. This is rendered clearly manifest by the instructions 
he gave to his legate Ginetti, when the latter proceeded to 
Cologne, at the first attempt to negotiate a general peace in 
the year 1636. The hands of the legate were tied, precisely 
in regard to all those important points on which every thing 
was absolutely depending. One of the most urgent necessities, 
for example, was the restoration of the Palatinate ; the legate 
was nevertheless enjoined to oppose the restitution of the Pala- 
tinate to a non-Catholic prince.* That certain concessions to 
Protestants in respect of ecclesiastical property were uu- 
avoidable, was sufficiently obvious, even during the discus- 
sions at Prague; this truth became afterwards yet more 
evident, but the legate was none the less exhorted ‘‘to 
especial zeal in guarding against the resignation of any point 
that might be turned to the advantage of Protestants in the 
matter of church pjroperty.'* Even the conclusion of peace 
with Protestant powers the pope refused to sanction; the 
ambassador was commanded to withhold his support from any 
proposal for including the Dutch in the peace, and to oppose 
every c&sion to the Swedes (the question at that time 
was merely one relating to a sea-port) ; “ the divine mercy 
would certainly find means for removing that nation out of 
Germany.” 

The Roman see could no longer entertain a reasonable hope 
of overpowering the Protestants ; yet it is a striking and im- 
portant fact, that its own p^inacity in adhering to claims 
now become utterly untenable, wa^ the true, tliough involun- 
tary cause of making their subjugation for ever impossible, 
and moreover rendered itself incapable of exercismg any 
efficient influence on the relations of its own adherents to 
those of the Protestant faith. 

It is true that the papal court did not fail to send its am- 
bassadors to the congress assembled for the negotiation of 
peace : to Ginetti succeeded M acchiav^ , BLosetti, and 
Chigi. Ginetti was reported to^e very |>enurious, and thus 
I to decreased his efficiency ; MaccbiavelH was said to 


* Siri, MercuriOi li. p. 087 . 
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think only of obtaining rank— the qualification for a n, 
miportant position; Rosetti was not acaipteble 1. T 
>r«nch. It IS thus that explanation has been attempted of 
tnc insignificance of their influcnco.* The truth is Ttfoi ^ 
thing it^lf, the position which the pope had assumed ma 
all effective interference on the part of the legates impossiblt” 
Oh^i was able and popular, yet he accomplished Lthimr’ 
A peace was concluded before his eves nreciselv nf fE i 
tor which the pope had e.xpressir^.uCS i 

absolutely aeculaS^L'^g^4^,fp ! 

articles i elating to codesiastical affairs in the peace of West 
^H_wero opened by a declaration that no rSraSd fe 
paidlo the opposition of any iierson be he «eZ \ • t 

and whether of teuqioral or spiritual’condition.f ” 

By that peace the great conflict between Protestants s,.. I ' 

Sr f: f- 

Protestants, on the ocher hand, obtained ^ 1, 

equality which had so loag been withhold, -cordiLTto^r* 

pr.nci,.Ie all the relations tf the empiro were regutS 
Ilow entirely vain had it moreover now become even to 

think of suce enlorpnsts as had former! v been ventured on 
ami had even succeeded » ntured on, 

♦ PsllaTicini : Vita di Papa Alessandro VI r M<5 a.v^ xt toiv 
t Osnabruckischer Friedensschluss, Article v S 1 

VOT„ II. U 
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Nay, further, the results of the contests in Germany 
reacted immediately on the neighbouring countries. 

Although the emperor had succeeded in maintaining the 
Catholic faith supreme in his hereditary dominions, he was 
nevertheless compelled to make concessions to the Protestants 
of Hungary; in the year 1645, he saw himself constrained to 
restore to them a no inconsiderable number of churches. 

And now, after the elevation attained by Sv eden to a posi- 
tion of universal importance, was it possible that Poland 
should ever again think of renewing her old claims to that 
country? Wladislaus IV. did not Indeed partake the zeal 
of his father for conversions, and was a gracious king to the 
dissidents in opinion. 

Even in Franco, the Huguenots received favour from 
Richelieu, after they had been deprived of their political 
independence, and still more ejffectually did he support the 
principle of Protestantism, by continuing to wage against 
that predominant Catholic power, the Spanish monarchy, — a 
war for^ life or death, by which it was shaken even to its 
foundations. That dissension was the only one which the 
pope could have adjusted altogether without scruple. But 
while all lOther discords were effectually composed, this re- 
mained unappeased, and continued to convulse the bosom of 
the Catholic world. 

^ Until the peace of Westphali^ the Dutch had ceniinnaliy 
taken the most successful part in the war against bpaim 
This was the golden age of their power, as well as of their 
wealth ; but when labouring to attain to preponderance in the 
East, they came at once into violent contact with the progress 
of the Catholic missions. 

^ It was only in England that Catholicism, or at least soinethincr 
analogous to that faith in its outward fonns, seemed at times 
. on the point of finding admission. Ambassadors from the 
English court were at this time to be found in Rome, and 
J papal agents in England. The queen, to whom a sort of official 
^ recognition wa^ accorded in Rome,* possessed an influence 

* Nanij Relatione di Roma, 1640. [Communication is held ^th the 
I queen of imgland by the ministers. Offices and gifts of courtesy also ; 

1 n'nnination of cardinals is likewise conceded to her majesty as to other 
I aovereigns.—Spada, Relatione della nunziatura Franeia, 1641. Count 
Hosetti, resident in that kingdom, attends carefully to the orders of 
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over her husband which seemed likelv to 
ro%ioK ; an approach had already been made in many 
church ceremonies to the usages of Catholicism. B^ut frS 
all thew things there resulted the very reverse of what miS 
have b(»n expected. It can scarcely be supposed tLt 
Charles J. ever dissented in his heaxt from the teZTf P^. ' 
.estentism; bu even those slight approaches which he 
mitted .iimsc-lf to make to the C.atholic ritual were Gecisiv^of ^ 
^oemal as if the violent excitement wliich had i 
produced such long-continued, unremitting, and universal - 
conflicts in the Protestant world at larire had Ixvomn .. 
.•entrateil in the English Puritans. ^iinSy S ZlTnd 
struggle to escape from their domination, and to 
Itself in the spirit of Catholicism; the Ejection Tlh^ 
couiit.y was but rendered the more complete by these efibrta. 

Tn the aristocracy and commons of England a^ecular no^ ' 
was formed and matured, the rise of which marked a Zival 
of Protestantism throughout Europe. ^ ^ 

. , limits were imposed at once and for ever 

AO the extension of Catholicism, which has now its apooiut«l 
and debnite bouuus ; tliat universal conquest forme^y pro- 
jected could never more ho seriously contemplated. ^ 


A direction had indeed been taken in the irte'lectniiJ 

J he prepimdemnce had been obtained by impulses eedan 
I .»ug the higher principle of unity; the religious eiem-m* 
was represseil,— political ^ lews and motives ruled the ivorid 

. Protestants ni- 

th(» sehtsm established TnliTe bSi^m'of 
Cafholicism that they wore enabled to recover themselves, 
in the .yfiar lb-31, we flnd the two great Catholic powers in 
h.agtie with the Irotestanfs,— France confessed.'y so, ^ Spain et 
least covertly. It is certain that the SpiwiiardJ had fT that 
period formed relations of amity with the French Huguenots^ 
But the Prctf st-'ints were not more iiertwiiy united umonv 
thewselva. than the Catholics. Not only did tlio Lui^ 

Bnrbprini, the protector, which orders are full of the ear^ *e^nr 
hk ^tnencc.] See Appendix, Nos. 117. 1 18. seal of 
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and the R eformed, pt Calvimsts ^ contend with eacli other,— 
that tEeyTiaS done from time immemorial, — but the different 
sects of Calvinists, although, beyond all doubt, they had a 
common cause to battle for, yet proceeded to attack each 
other during this war. The naval power of the French 
Huguenots was broken solely by the support which their 
ancient allies and brethren in the faith had been induced to 
afford to the crown of France. 

Even the supreme chief of Catholicism, the pope of Rome, 
who had hitherto directed the attacks on the Protestants, 
finally placed the higher interest of the spiritual authority in 
abeyance, and took part against those who had laboured most 
zealously for the restoration of the Catholic faith ; he pro- 
ceeded in accordance with the views of a secular sovereignty 
ouly, and returned to that line of policy which had been 
abandoned from the time of Paul III. It will be remem- 
bered that Protestantism in the earlier half of the sixteenth 
century was indebted for its progress to nothing so much as 
to the political labours of the popes. It was to these, so far 
as human judgment can decide, that Protestantism now owed^ 
I its deliverance and confirmed strength. 

And this example could not fail to produce ar< effect on the 
remaining powers ; even German Austria, which had so loug 
preserved itself immoveable in its orthodoxy, at length 
adopted a similar policy ; the position assumed by that 
country, after the peace of Westphalia, was based on its 
intimate connection with North Germany, England, and 
i^olland. 

If we now attempt to investigate the more remote causes 
of this phenomenon, we shoTild seek them erroneously in 
the depression or decay of religious impulses. We must, I 
think, look elsewhere for the first cause and the significance of 
the fact. 

In the first place, the great spiritual contest had completed 
its operation on the minds of men. 

Christiani t y in earlier times had been rather a matter of 
1 imj^icit surrender and acquiescence, of simple acceptation, of 
i faith undisturbed by a doubt ; it was now become an affair of 
' conviction,— of conscious and deliberate adoption. It was a 
\ point of high moment that men had to choose betv/een tho 
I different confessions, — that they could i-tject, abjure, or pass 
J from one to the other. The individual man became the subject 
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action. TheSit 
closely intertwined with an/1 '•^eas became more 

^o/ideiMion. 

«*neion disturbed the unitv of f), ’ntemal dis- 

do not deceive ourS^^^ ;« ® 

c-rcumstance prcnared thn w law of life, that this 

extended devefopLnt of the hTmln mind' 

ijy the nitiors”*^^tL***the'*di^ strife, religion was adopted 
mafic forms: the sw,tem iK of its dog- 

l>een fused into the^eelinir of 

were, a possession of the *• r-- '^^’“T****^ become, as it 

r-eople. It had Zmwon W 

amidst a thousand perils an^f maintained 

the national life ^ P«‘ and parcel of 

f.™ti"ThL'L“vfe“' ““ « ‘-a «<!» I..VO . 

V hose individuality was chararf tS£|?®j!S?tioo-po}itical bodies^ ' 
tl-o mei«uire of theiT devS?*1 Cattolie pirtTy > 
^deration or exclusion of non Catv.‘r® 
oidedly on the Protesunt s^e wf In ’ i 

symbolical books apMaled ll ‘•‘® ' 

tmtheranand CalvinS iLsfenrwitwl i 

rpiuoto approximation to fKrx • ’ ^ nearer or more 

the groundworks of so many 0^^*^**^ constitution, presented 
Xhe first question in regard ^o distinctions. 


21e first question in 7e^7, 
religion is predominanf there 

iwa III fold jisripy»>o ur ^t^DstjaniU 


m«ulfeldasp';.r‘“‘rwUS^^^^^ 

by these, no one partv nan **'! contraets presented 

session of that which forma iK another its pos, 

various fonnsare. on iTn ‘'f 

treaties of pea.?o, in which alf’lmr™“^'^ by compacts and 

what may be c’alled flto r a which form 

p«Mf/. Tl, iSrIt ,*•" s. 

"P"'"“>y "f dominioB oui 

must BOW be referm/l i .n. . ® cutertained. All 

P^ple, may best be enabled" to^'do’ f 

l“'c«oedjng from its own «.i; • energies, while 

On *hi, depends theVuture conlTn S the^S. 
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BOOK VIII. 


THE POPES ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.— LATER PERIODS. 

After the attempt made by the popes to renew their 
dominion over the world had been finally defeated, notwith- 
standing its partial success, their position and the character 
of the interest taken in their affairs underwent a general 
change. It is to the relations of the Roman jarincipality, its 
administration, and internal development, that our attention 
is now chiefly to be given. 

As one who descends from the lofty mountain, whence the 
wide and distant prospect is descried, into the vallev wliere 
his view is circumscribed and held in by narrow boundaries, so 
do we proceed from a survey of those events affectitig tlie his- 
tory of the world at large, and in which the papacy took so 
important a part, to the consideration of circumstances more 
immediately touching the States of the Church. 

» It was in the time of Urban VIII. that the Ecclesiastical 
States first attained to the completion of their terrftorjal pos- 
sessions : we will begin with this event. 


§ 1. Lapse of Urbino. 

The duchy _oL Urbino included seven towns and nearly 
three hundreacaetles ; it possessed a productive Hue of sea- 
coast, well situated for trade, with a cheerful and salubrious 
mountain district rising into the Apennines. 

The dukes of Urbino had rendered themselves remarkable, 
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as did those of Ferrara, sometimes for their warlike achieve- 
ments, sometimes for their efforts in the cause of literature 
and again for the munificence and splendour of their court * 
Jn the vear 1570, Guidobaldo II. had established four hoii- 
bolds, besides hw own, for his consort, for the prince, and for 
the p-ince.s8es. They were all* very magnificent, were sedu- 
lously frequented by the nobles of the duchy, and liberallv 
open to rangers, t .According to ancient custom, aU 
foreigners were ho.spitabIy entertained in the palace. The 
revenues of the country would not have suflicod to so large 
an expenditure, since they did not amount, even when the 
corn- rade of Sinigaglia was most prosperous, to more than 
one hundred thousand scudi; but the princes were always in 
e military wrvice of some foreign power, at lea-st nominally, 
and the position of the country in the middle of Italy was so 
tortuuate, that the neighbouring states were in constant 
euinlauon of each other for their favour, which they sought 
sul'shliw" good-will, military grants, and large 

It was a common remark in the country that the prince 
brought in more than b.o cost. 

it 18 true that attempts were made here as well aa else- 
wnorc to raise the imposts, but so many difficulties arose, more 
par ticularly in Urbmo itself^ that, partly fn.m good-will and 
partly from inability to do otherwise, the govenimeut finally 
contented itself with its long-established revenues. The 
pii VI leges ana statutes of the land remained equally unim- 
pmred. Under the protection of this house the repnbli'- of 
^ Preserved its inoffensive freedom.!; irTile lh 

a!- other principalities of Italy the power of the .-ovoicign 

• Vfcrietr i quactro a mi il vecchio Apeniiino 
Omerk il pci to suo di fiori e d' erta. . . . 

[Behold the four, for whom, with flowing vest, 

Old Apenuine eitfoMs his shaggy breast.] — C. F. 
t Relatione dl ^rzaro Mocenigo, ritomato da Raidubaldo duca d’ 
UflutK), l.vo. [He cnooses to lodge all persoaagjs pasaing through his 
laid hr ihe eud of the year the number la f.»ud to be very large 1 
+ [It has a faiury for being a republic, ] remarks e report on the atate 
o^rWno to Pope Urban respecting San Marino, and on passing 

over to the .States of the Church it acquired an extension of its pri^«^ 
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extended and more absolute, in the 
duchy of Urbino it remained within its ancient limits. 

followed that the inhabitants 
dynasty with excessive attachment, and tins 

tir«SIr*a“°*^? that a union with 

the States of the Church would inevitably bring with it the 

>^“g-established relatifns, and the 
loss of their ancient freedom. 

utmost importance to the 

toimtry that the line of the ducal house should be- continued. 

Jrancesco Mari^ prince of Urbino, resided for a certain 
time at the court of Philip II.* He there formed, as it is said, 
a very serious attachment to a Spanish lady, and intended to 

Guidobaldo was decidedly 
oppos^ to the marriage, and resolved to have a daughter-in- 
law of equal birth in his house. He compelled hi! sou to 

SrSa. ® ^ 

They might have seemed a tolerably well-assorteil pair, the 
pmcea man of ready address, accomplished in the^se of 
acquirements in science, more especially 
as related to war ; the princess endowed with intelligence 

hon^th’ wr people gave themselves up to the 

this marriage would secure the permanency of the 
ducal house s the cities emulated each other in doing^ honour 
gifi triumph and m^nificenJ 

But the misfortune was that the prince was only twenty- 
five years old, while the princess was little less tlfan forty. 

* In the Amadigi he is very agreeably described, while quite a chUd as 
Quel piccolo fanciul, che gli occhi alzando * 

Far che si specchi nell’ avo e nel padre 
E r alta gloria lor quasi pensando.” 

[A child he was, but from his upraised eyes 
Looked the high courage of long ancestries, 

AS It He, in his sire and grandsire’s fame, 

„ 11 j oth** future name.]— C. F. 

Mo^igo thus describee him at the period of his marriaffe fHe tilt, 
gracefiilly, studies ana understands mathematics and fortifiLtions he « 

WmseWt^tb^fX^e^oV** "'•^“"‘'"8 o" foot to accustom 

mmselt to the fa^ueg of war, and continues this to such an extent as to 
cause fears lest they should injure his health.] “ 
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The father had overlooked this in his desire to palliate his 
reiusal of the Spanish marriage— which had, nevertheless, pro- 
duced no favorable impression at the court of Philip— -bv an 
alliance so exalted, so brilliant, and so wealthy ; but" the 
marrifige turned out yorse than the Duke Guidobaldo could 
have imagined probable. After his death Lucrezia was com- 
pelled to return to Ferrara ; of posterity there was no further 
hope.* 

We have l»efore described the decisive influence that Lii- " 
the fate— the extinction of the duch^of / 
In the adairs of Drbino, also, we find her most 
unhappily implicated. Even at tlie time when Ferrara was 
taken into the papal possession, it seemed certain that Urbino 
also must lapse to the Homan see ; and the rather, as in this 
cas,3 there were no natural heirs who might have made claim 
t«* the succession. 

V et the face of things once more assumed a different aspect. 

In February, 1598, Lucrezia died, and Francesco Maria was 
at liberty to make a second marriage- 

The whole duchy was overjoyed when it came to be known 
soon after that their g^'od sovereign, who had ruled them 
through all the years of his reign with so gentle and peaceful 
a hand, and whom all loved, had good hope — though now 
i‘'>iucwhat advanced in life— -“that his race would not be ex- 
tinguished with his own life. Prayers and vows were made 
by all for the safe delivery of the new duchess. When the 
time iMirne, tlie nobles of the land, with the magistrates of 
the Cities, niss&mbied in Peg aro, where the princess was resid- 
ing , and dviring her labour, TEe square before the palace, with 
all the adjoining streets, wa^ filled with people. At length 
the (Hike appeared at a window ; — '*Ood,” he exclaimed with 
a lord voice, *• God has given us a boy ! This intelligence 
WM received w‘th irAdeecriliablc acclamations of delight. The 
Cities built churches, and eudowed pious institutions, as they 
bad }»ledged themselves to do by their vows.f 

♦ Mathto Zanc, Relatione del Duca d' Drbiiio, 1574, considers Lucreiia 
even then [a lady of less than moderate b«iuty. but she adonis herself 
zo advantage ; there ij? now l.ttle hope of children from this 

t La devoluzione a San^a Chiesa degU stati tii Francesco Maria If. 
deUm Roverf, uHirao duca d’ Urbino, dcscritta dalF ill™®* Antonio 
Howat* nobilc N'entjziano.— Inff. Politt. (It has also been printed.'! 
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wnceived a passion for Ln actrest DurinTtlSX? f 
himself after the manner of Nero ii, 3 ^ amused 

evening he appeamd hlLLlf oTtS 

were followed bv inanv of Kpr^ • ^ These excesses 

the” "Sle^T'Sri'/T ”'“ “''' ‘o '»"■"« 

last «f tf.»r ’r ^®®p that he was now the 

encroachments of the Roman set *°®“lts and injurious 

mediately into the neighLuring^stL •^’ 

Rut another calamitous circumstance also occurred 

ofUrbfno!7ZTrta7 

a declaration from the dukcThitli^hSS ^ 
a fief of the papal see L,m. W- J P h,s possessions as 

r„x; ut 
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audiority, “ ho was never cheerful again, — he felt his spirit 
opj)re8sed by that act.” ^ 

He was soon afterwards otdiged to endure that the 
governors of his fortresses and towns should take the oath of 
allegiance to the pope, ; at length he resigned the government 

of the country, — it was in fact the best thing he could do, 

Withont any reservation, to the autboritie.s appointed by the 
poutitT. ^ 

W^earied of life, enfeebled by age, and bent with anguish of 
heart, after seeing all his tru-rted friends depart, the duke 
fouud bis sole consolation in the practices of devotion. He 
died in the year 1631. 

The dukedom was instantly taken into possession of the 
pu|>aoy by Taddeo llarberini, who hastened thither for that 
puipose. The allodial inheritance pas.sed to T’lorence. The 
te’ ritory of Urbino was at once subjetited to the system of 
government prevailing in other districts belonging to the 
ciiureu, and very soon there might be heard throughout the 
dueby thoijfe complaints tliat the g’ovetiiraent of priests inva- 
riably called forth.* 

next proceed to examine their administration in 
general, and will first consider the most important of its 
elements, that or which all others are dependent, — the 
fi* iiuces. 


% 2. Increme of debt in the States of the Church. 

fhe public expenditure wa^ diminished and treasure was 
aocuiniuated by Sixtus V. ; but at the '^aiiie time he increased 
the u7xes and tlie revenue, on v/hich lie fouTided a ^n'cat mass 
of debt. 

T. o set rigid bounds to expendiiiirc, and to amass money, 
were not things likely to be done by every man. The ueces- 
sities oi the church, moreover, as well as those of the stAte. 
more and more urgent from year to year. Recourse 
someiime^^ had to the treasure locked lu the castle of 

^ KhiUe. Contaiini finds the inhabitants cxceedingU' dis.«ntigfitid in the 
ymr 1036. [The subjects cumplain bitterly of the chan^ ; they call the 
goveri^ent of Uie priests a tyranny, saying they thir.k of nottung but 
^nrkhing and advancing theaibelves.] See Apiu-udix, No. 115. 
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St. Angelo, but so rigorous were the conditions attached to 
its application that this could only happen on very extraor- 
dinary occasions. It is a remarkable fact that the Curia 
found it much less difficult to raise loans, than to use the 
money lying by in its own coffers. The popes resorted, 
therefore, to the former method in a manner the most reckless 
and precipitate. 

We possess authentic statements of the relation which the 
revenues bore to the capital of the debt and its interest 
*3uring a given number of years, ancl these documents present 
a curious subject of observation. 

In the year 1587, the revenues amounted to 1,358,456 
scudi, the debt to 7,500,000 scudi ; about one-half of the 
revenue, 715,913 scudi, was assigned to pay the interest of 
the debt. 

In 1592, the revenues had risen to 1,585,520 scudi, the 
debts to 12,242.620 scudi. The increase of the debt was 
already much greater than that of the revenue, — 1,088,600 
scudi, that is, about two-thirds of the income, were appro- 
priated to the interest of the debt by saleable offices and 
luogki di nionte, * 

This rate of proportions was already so critical that it must 
have occasioned very serious anxieties ; the Curia would' 
gladly have proceeded to diminish the rate of interest, and it 
w:is proposed to take a million from the castle for the purpose 
of paying back the capital of those who should refuse to 
accept the reduced interest. The net revenue would by this 
means have been considerably augmented; but the bull of 
Sixtus V., and anxiety lest the treasure should be squandered, 
prevented measures of that kind from being adopted, and 
the government was compelled to continue the usual 
practice. 

It might have been expected that the acquisition of a terri- 
tory so productive as that of Ferrara, would have presented a 
corresponding alleviation of the papal difficulties ; yet this was 
not the case. 

So early as the year 1599, the interest of the debt absorbed 
nearly three-fourths of the entire revenue. 

But in the year 1605, when Paul V. commenced his admi- 

* Minute account of the papal finances from the first years of Cle- 
ment VIII., without any particular title. Bibliol. Barb. No, 1099, on 
eighty leaves. 
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nistratioR, the sura of 70,000sc. was all tliat remained to the \ 
treasury of the total income, after paying the interest of the 1 
debt.^ Cardinal Du Perron affirmed that the regular income \ 
of the pontiff would not have «ufficed him for half the year, \ 
although the expenditur*^ of the palace was very moderate. ^ 
It had tlius become inevitable that debt should be heaped 
ut>on debt. We are enabled to ascertain from authentic 
sources ho^^ systematically Paul V. availed himself of this 
means. lie raised loans in November 1607, twice in Janu*^ 
ary 1608, again in March, June, and July of the same year, 
and twice more in the month of September. This he continued 
through all the years of his government. These loans were 
not large, according to our mode of viewing such operations : 
tile less weighty demands were met as they arose by the esta- 
l)lisiimeTit and sale of new “ Luogbi di monte," in greater or 
sniallor numbers. These monti were founded now on the cus- 
toms of Ancona, now on the dogana of Rome, or of seme 
province, or again on an increase in the price of salt, or on the 
pn/ceeds of the post. They were thus gradually extended to 
a V cry heavy amount : by Paul V. alone two millions were 
added to the debt in Luoghi di monte.f 

He would, however, have found this impracticnble, had he 
not been aided by a circumstance of a peculiar character. 

Power has always attracted money. So long as the Spanish 
Monarchy pursued its career of greatness, and extended its in- 1 
fliurace over the whole world, the Genoese, who were at that 
time the principal c apitalist s, invesfe3*tlieir treasures in hmns 
to tlm kings of Spain ; nor were they deterred from thus 
dii'.poijing of their funds by the fact ot their being subjected bv 
Philip II. to various exactmus and forced reductions of izi- 
teres: But as the great movement gradually abated, as the 

wars ceased and tlie expen iiturc of rhe S[ianiards diminished, 
the GeiuH'se withdrew their money. They next turned their 
attention towards Rome, wiiirh Iiad meanwhile again a.'^uined 

Per i^^Uevare laCemera Apostolica. diacorso di M. Malvasia, 1606. 
irderfjsts now paid by the Aoosloiic See absorb nearly all the reTenueSt 
so thfti the court lives in perpetual embarrassment, finding it difficult to 
prov’fie tor the ordinary and necessary expenditure ■ ’ir ’ when any extra- 
crdinarT expense iS demanded, they know not wheie to turn themselves.] 
Appendix, No. 38. 

f* Nota dt ’ luoghi di muidi eretti ii* tempo del poutificato della felice 
iiriemona di Paolo V. IbOG— 1618. 
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SO powerful a positiou^ and the treasures of Europe once more 
poured into the city. Under Paul V. Rome was, perhaps, the 
i most important money-market in Europe. The Roman luoghi 
^ di monte were resorted to with extreme a\idity ; as they paid 
considerable interest and presented sufficient security, their 
price increased on certain occasions to one hundred and fifty per 
cent. However extensively they were augmented, therefore, 
the pontiff invariably found purchasers in abundance. 

It thus happened that the debts increased perpetually. In 
the beginning of the pontificate of Urban YIII. they had at- 
tained the amount of eighteen millions ; the revenues ai«o, by 
the system of the Roman court, continued in relation with this 
increase, and rose accordingly in similar proportion ; they 
were estimated at the beginning of Urban's administration, at 
l5818,104sc. 96 baj.* I have not ascertained the precise 
sum taken from them for the pa 3 mient of interest, but it must 
have been by far the larger portion ; and on examining the 
different sources of revenue separately, the demands are found 
very frequently to exceed the income. In the year 1592, the 
Roman excise and customs (dogana di Roma) brought in 
162,450 sc. In 1625 they produced 209,000 sc. ; but in the 
first of these years, 16,956 sc. had been paid into the papal 
treasury, while in the second, the assignments on the revenue 
exceeded the receipts of the same by 18,260. The monopoly 
of salt (salara di Roma) had increased during that period from 
27^54 to 40,000 ; but in 1592, a surplus had remained of 
7,482 sc. ; while in 1625 there was a deficiency of 2,321 sc. 
98 baj. 

It will be obvious that little could be effected by house- 
hold economy towards the duo restriction of such a system as 
this. 

Still less under an administration such as that of Urban VJ II., 
whose political jealousy so often impelled him to luise troops 
and construct fortifications. 

It is true that Urbino was annexed to the States of the 
Church, but this acquisition produced but little, more espe- 
cially in the commencement. After the loss of the allodial 
domains, the reven ie of Urbino amounted to no more thnii 

* Entrata et uscita della Sede Apostolica del tempo di Urbano Vlil. 
[Revenues and expenditure of the Apostolic See, in the time of 
Urban VIII.] 
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4(10,000 SC., and to reduce this still further, the act of taking 
p..f«os.siou when important concessions were also made to the 
heirs, had occasioned a large expenditure.* 

In the year 1635, Urban had raised the debt to thirty 
millions of scudi, and to procure the funds required, he had 
imposed ten different taxes, or had augmented older imposts. 
Jiiii even with all this he was far from attaining his object- 
urcumetauccs occurred by which he was induced to go much 
turther ; but these we shall examine with more profit after 
having first directed our attention to another series of facts. 


§ 3. Foundation of new Families. 


ff we inquire to what objects all the.se revenues were ap- 
piiefi, whither they all went, it is certainly undeniable that 
they wore for the most part expended in furtherance of the 
universal efforts for the re.storation of Catholicism 

Armjes, such as th«i .-*1^^ O’regory’ltTTrjuto France, 
and which his .successors wei-e compelled to maintain for some 
tunc after, necessarily cost the Roman s.oe enomious sums • a" 
did ihe active isart taken by Clement VIII. in the Turkish 
war, and the suWdies, such as those so often granU'.l to-lHe 
Jvcag ie and the hou.se of Austria under Paul V .. which Ore- 
pry XV. afterw.ards doubled, and which were transferrtd. at 
P’lrt' to Masiinilian of B.av.aria by Uibaii VIJI. 
j he States of the ( hurcli also frequently required larwe 
»<um.s for the exigencies of wme extraordinary occasion, — as, tor 
examp.e, the ccjpjgstjiJf^mn^ (lenient Vlll. • the 
procisidings of PaulTTaginSsr Venice, and all the military 
preparations of Urban Vlll. *' 

•ipme tune fp the embeih.sKt ohliTmt;:, at'-a^er for 
tlie defeiice oi the staio, and in the construction of which every 
new laboured in einulatiou of his pre11eces^'J'o^s. 

There w.,.s, hesi le-, a practice which obtame,! in the Roman 
court, and which vontributed not :i little to the accumulation 
of thw mass! of debt, while >t certainly was not beneficial either 

• licmarV of Froui esoo Ikrberiiii to the nuacio in Vienna, rhen tl.« 
ttu put forwpr.1 * In u»s lounded on that acquisition. 


i 
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to Christendom, the state, or even to the cit}% but was solely 
for the advantage of the difleren t papa l families. 

The custbnrha(FT)een estatli^i^, ah3" indeed perfectly 
consistent with the relation of the priesthood to a widely ex- 
tended family association — ^that the overplus of the ecclesias- 
tical revenues should devolve on the kindred of the several 
incumbents. 

The popes of the period now before us were prevented by 
thp bulls of their predecessors from investing their relations 
with principalities, as had been so often attempted in earlier 
times ; but they did not on that account dissent from the ge- 
nera) usage of the ecclesiastical body ; on the contrary, they 
were only the more earnest in their efforts to secure hereditary 
dignity to their families by conferring on them large pos- 
sessions both in money and land. 

They were careful, while pursuing this object, to provide 
themselves with arguments for their own justification. They 
procee<ied from the principle that they were bound by no vow 
of poverty, and having decided that they might fairly consider 
the surplus proceeds of the spiritual office as their own pro- 
perty, they likewise inferred that they possessed the right of 
bestowing this superfluity on their kindred. 

But far more powerful than considerations of this kind was 
the influence of family ties, and the natural inclination of men 
to leave behind them some memorial that shall survive their 
death. 

1 The first who determined the form to which all pontiffs 
j afterwards adhered, was Sixtus Y. 

One of his grand-nephews he raised to the rank of cardinal 
intrusted him with a portion of the public business, and gtive 
him an ecclesiastical income of 1 00,000 scudi ; the other he 
married to a daughter of the Soramaglia family, and made 
marq^uis of Montana, adding afterwards to his domains the 
principality of Venafro and the countship of Oelario in the 
Neapolitan territories. The house^ofJ^^i:^ti long maintained 
itself in high consideration, and the name appears repeatedly 
in the college of cardinals. 

But the Aldpbran^ became far more powerful.* We 

* Niccolb Contarini, Storia Veneta ; [In conferring ecclesiastical 
benefices on his nephews Clement V III. knew no bounds, and even went 
far beyond his predecessor, Sixtus V., by whom this door was first thrown 
open, and that widely.] 
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have seen the influence exercised by Pietro Aldobrandino 
during the pontiflcate of bis unclo.>‘ In the year 1599, he had y'?' 
already secured 60,000 scudi yearly from church property, and 
how gr^tly must this have been afterwards augmented. The 
possessions he inherited from Lucrezia D'Este came most eftec- 
tually to his aid ; ho bought largely on all sides, and we find 
th&t he had funds invested in the Bank of Venice. But how- 
ever extensive were the domains of Pietro, all must at length 
devolve on the family of his sister and her huslmnd GiovMini 
hrauccsco Aldobiandino. This Giovan-Francesco was also 
richly provided for ; he was castellan of St. Angelo, governor 
of the Borgo, captain of the Guard, and general of the Church. 
H.s income, so early as the year 1599, was 60,000 scudi, and 
he often received sums of money from the pope. I find au 
M .-ount, by which Clement VIII. is shewn to have bestowed * 
(-n his kinsmen generally, during the thirteen years of his pon- ( 
t'.ilcate, more than a million of scudi in hard money. They ( 
became all the more wealthy from the fact that Giovan- 
Imncesco was a clever manager. He bought the estates of 
Itidolfo Pio, which had previously yielded only three thousand 
scudi a year, and obtained from them an income of twelve 
thousand. The marriage of his daughter Margareta with 
Itainuccio Famese was not effected without enormous cost ; 
il.e lady hroughc a dowry of 100,0(»0 scudi ti' her husband,* 
'resides other privileges and advantages, although this eoL 
nation did not, as we have seen, eventually prove so close and 
cordial Lad beoTi iiopcd. 

The path pursued by the Aldobraudiui was taken up bv the 
* eager haste and recklessness* that 
almost surpa^ that displayed by the first-named house. 

Cardinal Scipione Caferelli Borghe.se possessed an iuflueiie*' 
over Paul V., fully equal to that exercised hv Pietro 
Aldobrandino over Clement \ III., and the wealth he accu- 
mulated was even greater. In the year 1612, the church 
iHinefices already conferred on him were comp.jte.1 lo secure 
him an income of 150,000 scudi. The onvy neoossarilv 
awakened by riches and power so extensive, he sought to 


A -J'k ® making a shew of grief at being in- 

by Ids nephews to act thus against his conscience, could yet not so 
<SM«faUy wmced his joy in th.j depths and darkness of his heart, but that 
it wauid burst fortti.l ’ 

Tub. II. 
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^pease and conciliate by kindness and a courteous affability 
ot manner, but we cannot be surprised if he did not entirely 
succeed in disarming its rancour. ^ 

The tempord offices were bestowed on Marc-Autonio 
^rghese, on whom the pope also conferred the principality of 
fsulmona, in Naples, giving him besides rich palaces in Rome 
Md the most beautiful villas in the neighbourhood. He 
l^ed his nephews with presents; we have a list of them 
through his whole reign down to the year 1620. They are 
sometimes jewels or vessels of silver, or magnificent furniture 
which WM taken directly from the stores of the palace and 
sent to the nephews; at other times carriages, rich arms, as 
muskets and falconets, were presented to them, but the prin- 
cipal thing was the round sums of hard money. These ac- 
counts make it appear that, to the year 1620, they had 
received in ready money 689,627 scudi 31 baj. ; in luorhi di 
monte, 24,600 scudi, according to their nominal value ■ in 
, places, computing them at the sum their sale would have 
! brought to the treasury, 268,176 scudi ; all which amounted, 

/ as m the case of the Aldobrandini, to nearly a million * 

..row?' ^ wealth in real 

property. Ihey acquired eighty estates in the Campagna of 

Kome ; the K^ian jioW^s sufferiflg tbemselveH to be tempted 
into the sale of their ancient .hereditary domains bv the Jaroc 
pnees paid them, and by the high rate of interest borne by the 
luoghi di monte, which they purchased with the money ch us 

Ecclesiastical States, 

the Borghesi also seated themselves, the nope facilitating 
their doing so by the grant of peculiar privileges, tu some 
places, for example, they received the right of restoring exiles •' 

a market, or certain exemptions 
were ^nted to those who became their vassals. They were 
freed from various imposts, and even obtained a bnlL by 
Tsclled*’^ possessions were never to be con- 

Borghese became the most wealthy and powerful of all 
the lamiiies that bad yot rii^n in Rome. 

And by these precedents the system of nt^potisra was so 

* Nota di (fenari, officii, e mobili doiiati da Papa Paolo V. a emi oarenH 

eroncesaiomfattegii, MS. See Appendix, No. 80. ' * P’‘*'enti 
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fully established, that even a short pontificate presented the 
mt^iins for accumulating a magnificent fortune.*^ 

It is unquestionable that Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisip, 
the n^^hew of Gregory XY., exercised a ifiore '*uhli™ 
authority than had been possessed by any previous nephew. 

He had the good fortune to see the two most important 
^*fhces of the Curia, those of vice-chancellor and high cham- 
berlain, fall vacant during his administration, and both were 
given to him. Ho obtained church revenues to the amount 
of more than 200,000 scudi yearly. The more important 
employments of the temporal power fell into the hands of 
Don Ora^io, the brother of the pope and a senator at 
Bologna, who was appointed to the generalship of the Church 
and many other lucrative offices. Since the pope did not 
promise length of life, there was the more haste among the 
family to secure themselves a provision. In a short time they 
acquired luoghi di monte to the value of 800,000 scudi. 

wa-fi purchased for them of the house 
of xSfoiosa , and the Eriucipalityjof from the Farnese ^<jl , 

famtiv. Already was the young' Nicolo Ludovisio entitled 
to claim the richest and most splendid alliance. By bis first 
marriage, accordingly, he brought Venosa; by a second, 
Piombino into his house. To these fortunate circumstances 
favour of the king of Spain very greatly contributed. 

EiTiUlating exarovdes so distinguished, the Barberiui now 
proceeded in the same course ; by the side of Urban VIII., 
xhm-o stood his elder brother Don Carlo as general of the 
t hrafdd ; a grave aiid experienced man of business, of vorv 
few 'r vrds, who was not to be dazzled by the first gleam of 
his rising fortunes, nor tempted into a display of empty pride, 
but rho now steadily set liii iseli lH?fore all things*' to the 
foundn/g of a- great family estate. t ‘-He knows,” it is re- 


iVtrq Contarmi, KclatKjnt’ di 16if7 ; [That which is by 

the Peretti, Aiclubra^idini, Borgbose, <»ad Ludovisi families, their princi- 
palities, their enormous revenues, thew most splendid fabrics, their 
swoptuvius furniture, their wonderful ornaments and luxuries of ail 
kiuds not only what is proper to the conliiiou of nobles and 

pr^ntc prince?, but equid and even surpass the possessions of kinic? 
thfem8Clve«j 1 Se^ Appendix, No. IIL 

f RaUrione di quattro Ambasciaton, 1625 : [Good economy is prac- 
tised in ids household, and he is desirous of making money, knowing well 
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,->• marked in a report of the year 1625, ‘4hat the possession of 
riches distinguishes a man from the common mass, and does not 
consider it seemly that he who has once stood in tho position of 
kinsman to a pope should appear in straitened circumstances 
after his death. Don Carlo had three sons, Francesco^ 
Taddeo, and Antonio, who were now at once, and of necessity, 
destined to acquire positions of great importance. Francesco 
and Antonio adopted the clerical office ; the first, who by his 
modesty and kindliness secured the general confidence and 
good-will, and who had also the faculty of accommodating 
himself to the caprices of his uncle, obtained the leading in- 
fluence in the administration ; and this, although he used it 
on the whole with moderation^ could not fail, in so long a 
course of years, to bring with it a large amount of riches. In 
the year 1625, the income of Francesco was forty thousand 
scudi, blit so early as 1627, it had arisen to one hundred 
thousand scudi.* It was not altogether with his consent that 
Antonio was also nominated cardinal, nor did this take place 
without the express condition that he should take no part in 
the administration. Antonio was a man of feeble frame, but 
was aspiring, obstinate, aud proud ; unwilling to be eclipsed 
in all ways by his brother, he laboured eagerly to accumulate 
a number of offices in his own person, and to secure large 
revenues; his income in the year 1635 amounted to the sum 
of 100,000 scudi. From the Order of Malta alone, he 
hchl six commanderies, which could not have been a welcome 
arrangement to the knights. He accepted presents also, 
but at the same time he gave much away, and was liberal on 
principle, for the purpose of securing to himself a large body 
of adherents among the Roman nobility. The second of these 
brothers. Don Taddeo, was chosen as the one who should 
found a family by the acquisition of heritable possessions; he 

that money increases the reputation of its possessoiSf nay, gold will exalt 
and distinguish a man advantageousiv in the eyes of the world.! Sef 
Appendix, No. 114. 

* Pietro Contarini, 1627 : [He ic a man of excellent, virtuous, and 
exemplary lijibits, aud of a gentle disposition ; he has given the solitary 
^amplfi of rehasing to receive all donations or presents of whatever kind. 
Yet,^ it the pope lives, he will be equally rich and great with any other 
cardinal ; he must now have about 80,000 scudi from church benchccs^ 
and 'vith the government and legations that he holds, his income must bo 
near 100,000 scudi.] See Appendix, No. 111. 
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obtained the dignity of the secular nephew, and after the 
death of his father, became general of the Church, commander 
of St. Angelo, and governor of the Borgo. He was already 
possessed of so many estates in the year 1635, that he also 
enjoyed a yearly income of 100,000 scudi,* and was continu- 
dly receiving additions to his property. Don Taddeo lived 
in close retirement, and the economy of his household was 
<|uit6 exemplary, f In a short time the regular yearly income 
of the three brothers was computed at half a ndllion scudi. 
The most important offices were in their hands. As the 
youiigor Antonio was high chamberlain, so was the elder 
vice-chancellor, while the prefecture, which became vacant by 
the aeath of the duke of Urbino, was conferred on Don 
l.addeo. It was affirmed, that in the course of this ponti- 
fi^iate, the incredible sum of 105,000,000 of scudi passed into 
the hands of the Barberini.J ‘‘Tlie palaces,” continues the 
author of this account, that, for example, at the Quattro 
Fontanc, a royal work, the vineyards, the pictures, the statues, 
the wrought silver and gold, the precious stones, that were 
heaped c*u that house, are of more amount than can be believed 
ot expressed.'* To tho p>po himself this enormous accumulation 
of wealth by his family seems occasionally to have become 
matter of scruple, so that in the year 1640 Ime formally ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into the lawfulness of so 
large a possession by a papal family.§ In the first place, this 
commission laid down the principle that a temporal sovereignty 
was involved in the papacy., from the surplus revenues or 
savings of which the pope might lawfully make donations to 

^ That is to say, the revenues of his landed property amounted to the 
above-named sum. [By his ilew acquisitioitK, says Al. Contarini: of 
Paic-s^riTiai Monterotondo, and \aimontODe, which ihe houses of Colonn'i 
and Sfoiv.a were compelled to stdl hy force, for the )>a}vjient of their debts.] 
Tht officj of a general of the Chur chbrought in 20,000 scudi. App. No. 1 15. 

t Sec AppendjA, I\o. 111. 

^ (conclave d. Innocenxo X. : [It is computed as the resuil c?f an im- 
porual tjcujpiaation oi the distinct partioular:i, that there have fallen tc 
the Barberina family 105,000.000 scudi.] The sum is so incredible, 
that it might be taken for aii error in writing, but the same statement is 
found in manv M^S., among others in that of f oscarini at Vienna, 
and in ray orni. 

4 Ni^^coiini treats of fui'? matter. I have also i^cen a small treatise *. 

Motin a far dccidere quid pog.sit papa donare, td 7 LugUo, 1640,*' by a 
m^ember of this commission. 
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Circumstances of " 

what extent the pone mis'},! „„ w • <i0temiine to 

calculations, the c^)mmission dwided all . requisite 

a safe conscience, found a rtriront.1 ^ 
scudi net revenue tolh^ t^r 
son, and thir^d mdaulTl nTiT 

^ie.«d . of “ofw ini- 1 ^“"' f®5‘ 

, w-ir* •“ •“ 'i £s 

; ficto to ponliSof^^S 

It will be oSlls Zt tbel 

exempt from collisions amongVeSer‘ The^^ *r ?T*“ 
tween predecessors and 7- conflicts be- 

place among the factions in tha°cn'^i'**^ previously taken 
among the^pa^ the conclaves, were now exhibited 

attained to p^ViSteZd? jest 

jealous tenacity 'and for tEn ^ supremacy of its rank with 
townrin thrs.itot'r.j&w'j.t''?* “‘y 

inSicted peneentiomTiff 

b.<l tJc.; ,o win rj in "'"'.''“■"Sk the AlJ„b„„iini 
-ere, eeverthele^lSiXtrS™ "■<’3' 

With enmity by them and fimliw . , ^"**men, wero treated 
dangerous lawsuits.* They called costly and 

The kinsmen of pL I ij Z I .™r Uoth.ankful. 
at the hands of the LudoVisi • whiV P favour 

self was compelled to leave’ Pn I'a'^ovisio him- 

ambition in thiy '™nmderate 

caused to be heavily felt L »l„ » they 

Prineee. n. diJEEi rf pSfei".?r’" ““ 

Urban VIU onhU'^^n^.i^- T - conferred by 

d-, ^ Tar" Vita del C*-Cecchini. SeeAppoa 
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olfii'o certain honorary rights were attached, which seemed 
likely secure to his house a perpetual precedency over all 
others. 

But this mode of proceeding was at length productive of a 
movement, which, though not of particular consequence to 
the world at large, yet makes an important epoch as regards 
the position of the papacy, not only within the States of the 
Church, but aW throughout Italy. 


4. War oj Castro. 

Among the papal families not actually In possession, tliat 
of the F arnes e always maintained the highest rank, since they 
had nolTonly'iecurea large possessions in land, as the others 
Wad done, but had also acquired a principality of no incon- 
Sidorable importance : thu.s it was at all times a very difficult 
taKsk for iIh 3 ruling nephew’ to keep that house in allegiance 
and due subordination. When the duke Odoardo Farnese 
viBded Borne in ihc year 1639, all possible honours were paid 
to him ;* the pope caused u residence to be prepared for him, 
5»ppoiuted noblemen to attend him, and even lent him aid in 
Wis pe<*uuiary affairs. The Barberinl gave him splendid 
eaterUinraents, and made him rich presents of pictuies and 
hoTj^es. But with all these courtesies they could not wholly 
conciliate the duke to themselves Odoardo Fani**se* was a 
prince of some talent, spirit, and self-reliance, bun dwply 
inihred with the ambition of those times, which found plea- 
sure in the exact observance of sinaJl distinctions, of wliitiL 
ail 'verc very jealous- IL-* could not bo persuaded to pay duo 
respec t to Don Taddeo, as prefeci of Borne, m r wmuid ho 
concede to him the rank appropriate to that office. Even 

^ Deone, Diario di Roina, tom. i. : [It is a mipforture of the Bar- 
berini that; they d > not meet a du#* return from those wliom i;hcy l>eneftt 
The duke of Parma was lodger and entertained by them, was caret sod and 
sei'vtd by men of nohie family, and presented with rmh coaches ; he was 
•isswfced ahiO by tb- r;duction of the monte Farria,s', c ^ tlie gain of a great 
by Dnke Odoardo, and a very heavy loss tf? many poor private per- 
wns- The duke was emute j and foasted by botli the cardinal brotner® 
several weeks ; he had gifts of horses, pictures, and other fine tilings, 
fti bo left Home without even taking leave of them.] 
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when visiting the pope, Parnese made an offensive display of 
the sense he entertained of his own personal superiority, as 
well as of the high dignity of his house. All this gave rise 
to misunderstandings that were the less easy to remove, 

I because founded on personal impressions that could not be 
I effaced. ' , — - 

How the duke was to be escorted on his departure then 
became a weighty question. Odoardo demanded attendance 
similar to that received by the grand-duke of Tuscany : the 
ruling nephew, that is to say, Cardinal Prancosco Harberini, 
he required to escort him in person. This Francesco would 
not agree to do, unless the duke first paid him a formal visit 
of leave at the Vatican,— a demand with which Odoardo 
did not feel himself bound to comply. DifiSculties arising 
from his financial affairs, came in addition to this cause of 
disagreement, and the duke’s self-love, thus doubly mortified, 
was violently inflamed. After taking leave of the pope, with 
very few words, but in wiich he nevertheless mingled com- 
plaints of the nephews, he left the palace and city without a 
word of farewell to Cardinal Francesco, a proceeding whereby 
he hoped to mortify him to the heart.* 

But the Barberini, possessing an absolute authority in the 
^tates of the Church, had the means of avenging themselves 
in a manner to be felt much more sensiblv. 

The financial system esteblished in the’^state had also found 
admission among the princely houses constituting its aris- 
tocracy, by all of whom it was imitated ; they, too, had 
lonnded montt, and had assigned the incomes of their estates 
for the payment of their creditors: as the papal revenues 
were assigned to the creditors of the state, the “ luoghi di 


* Among the ramy writings on both sides stiU remaining in MS . I 
consider the following most impartial and worthy of credit. *Risposta in 

iSeZ' Jaw to toe pope and made his acknow. 

*^tong that he could not declare himself satisfied with the 
nt Bartenno. The pope replied briefly that he knew the dU- 
p^tion of ks emmence towards the duke. Then, taking leave (,f his 

cardinal, ho departed to his palace. 
Although, If he had wished to be accompanied by his eminence, he ought 
W If "““"pd m the apartmenU of the Vatican, and taken especial 

Jip tirtAii as is the custom of princes. In the momimr 

he finally left the city without more ceremony.] ® 
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monte '' of the nobles passed in like manner from hand to \ 
hand. But these monti could scarcely have found credit if 
they had not been placed under the inspection and control 
of the supreme authority. It was only with the expressed 
approval of the pontiff that they could be either established 
cr modified. There was thus among the privileges of the 
reigning house, that of exercising an important influence over 
the domestic affairs of all other families by means of this 
supervision. Reductions of the rate of interest paid on 
these monti were of very common occurrence, because they 
depended solely on the good pleasure and disposition of the 
pontifical house. 

Now the Fames! also were loaded with a large amount of 
debt. The “Monte Farncse Vecebio*' took its origin 
from the necessities and expenditure of Alessandro Farnese 
in the campaigns of Flanders; a new one had also been 
founded, acifs of permission (Indulti) from the pope, had in- 
creased the mass, and since, while new monti, with lower 
Interest, had been established, the old had not been extin- 

f uished, and the different operations were conducted by 
iffe^ent commerojal boiises, all jealous of each other, every 
thing had fallen into confusion.* 

ft now happened, in addition to this, that the Barbenni 
adopted certain measures, by which great injury was inflicted 
on the duke. 

The two “ Monti Fames!” were secured on the revenues of 
Castro and Ronciglione, The Siri farmers of the imposts of 
Cai^tro fiaid 94,000 scudi to the duke, and with this sum the 
interest of the monti could still be just paid, but the pro- 
ceeds would not have reached this amount, had it not been 
fox ecTtaiu concessions made to his house by Paul III. With 
this object, Pope Paul had turned the high-road from Sutri 

* Deooe, l. i. • [Ultimately bom states, that is, Castre and Roncig- 
lione, were farmed to the Siri for 94,00(^ scudi yearly. On this revenue, 
the interest of both the Monti Pamesi. the old and the new, was secured ; 
the old monte was founded by Duke Alessandro, it was 54,000 scudi a 
year ; the money was speut in Flanders, the present duke Odoardo 
added to this the sum of 300,000 scudi, a capita! payirig four and a half 
per cent , he has besides borrowed on mortgage ; thus little or nothing 
renudns for himself, so that if the com-traSe be removed from those 
states, theie will be no means for paying either the creditors of the 
aitastf or the mortgagees.] See Appendix, No. 122. 
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to Roncighone, and itad conferred on that district more 
extensive privileges in relation to the export of corn, than 
were possessed by other provinces. The Barberiui now 
determined to recal these privileges. They turned the hiffh-- 
road again to Sutri; and in Montalto di Maremma, where the 
l^n from Castro had always been .shipped, they pub- 
lished an edict prohibiting the export of corn.* 

The result anticipated became instantly manifest. The 
bin, who were already on bad terms with the duke on 
amount of these financial operations, and now saw they 
should have support from the palace, refused to fulfil their 
contract, they ceased to pay the interest of the Monte Far- 
nese. It is affirmed that they were specially instigated to 
this by some ot the prelates, who secretly took pai-t in their 
business. The creditors of the monte, thus suddenly deprived 
ul their income, pressed their claims, and sought redress 
Irom the papal government. Duke Odoardo, perceiving that 
he was intentionally wronged, disdained to seek for moans of 
accommodation, but the complaints of the Montista became 
^ earnest so urgent, and so general, that the pope thought 
himself justified in taking possession of the mortgaged 
domains, with a view to the restoration of so large a body of 
Roman citizens to their ]a,wful rights. For this purpose, 
trban sent a small armed force to Castro. The aflUir does 
proceeded altogether without opposition. 

We have been compellod," he exclaims, with excessive 
indignation m his M.mttonum, “ we have been compelled 
to fire four great shots, by means of which one of the enemy 
was left slam, f On the 13th October, 1641, he took pos- 

defended tbeii decree hy the words of Paul’s bull : fPower of 
exporting corn to any part of the said states of the Roman Church d«. 
p nding either mediately or immediately on us ;] but in the course of 
time a free exportation to aU parts of Italy had meanwhile grown up 
..it- happened n^ a bridge. Dictus dominus Marchio, ex quo 
milites uumero 40 circiter, qui in eisdera ponte et xallo ad noffnandum 
appoMti fnerunt, amicabiliter ex eis reoedere recusabant, imrao Sostiliter 
pontificio exercitui s« opponebant, fmt coactus pro illorim expiCSe 

“^"a«*P*odere, quorum formidine hostes 
. « qua unus ipsorum iuterfectua 

W^Zo h about forty in uum- 

ner, who had been posted to defend that bridge, refusing to retreat 

P ccably, continued to oppose themselves in hostile sort to tie pontifical * 
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session of Castrcs nor was it his intention to stop there. In 
January, 1642, excommunication was pronounced a^^inst 
the duke, who had not suffered himself to be moved by that 
capture ; he was declared to have forfeited all his fiefs, and an 
army took the field for the purpose of depriving him of Parma 
and Placentia also. The pope would not hear a word of pa- 
cification, he affirmed that “ between lord and vassal, nothing 

of the sort could find place ; ho would humble the duke*' 

world 

would Tie orThis^side." 

But by this proceeding the afGiir at once acquired a more 
gmierai importance. The Italian states had long felt jealous 
of the repeated extensions given to the ecclesiastical domin- 
ions, They would not suffer Parma to be appropriated as 
lerrara and Urbino had been, neither indeed liad the house 
of Este resigned its rights to Ferrara, nor that of Medici 
ceilain claims on Urbino. All were offended by the arrogant 
pretensions of Don Taddeo, — the Venetians doubly so, be- 
Urban VIII. but a short tinie before bad caused an 
in^ri^io^to be oblitei'aied xrom the Sala Regia, wherein 
iTiev were extolled f-r their pretended defence of Alex- 
ander III., an act winch the people of Veii'Ce held to be a 
great insult.* Political considerations of a more general 
c iaracter came iu aid of these niulive^*. As the Spanish pro- s 
uomiuanco had formerly excited the suspicions and fears oi | 
the Italian st/itea, so now did that of France produce the | 
same effect. In all directions the Spanish monarchy was i 
suffering severe lossea, and the Itab’ans feared lest a general \ 
recobitiou, even among themselves, might cusue^ should 
UrhaTi\III., >vhom all considered the determined! ally of 
the J'rench, attain to increased pow( r. On all these grounds 
they resolved to resist the advance of the i^ontiff : their trcojxs 
assembled in uho Modenese, through which lerritory the 
liaiberini were thi's ermpelied to resign the hope of making 
a passage for their troops • the papal forces se tt .igainsi the 
allies cock up their quarters about Fcrram.. 


army, was i omjfcllel to dislodge them by firing fou^ shots from great 
pmn, vherevl being frightened, the enemy at kagth took flight, in 
wiuch otH'. of them remuinco slrtin.] 

* This circumstance will be further considered in the Appendix, 

N#. 117. 
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j Here then was to a certain extent repeated that contest 
I between the French and Spanish interests '^vhich kept Europe 
1 at large in commotion; but how much feebler were the 
motives, the forces, and the efforts that were here engaged in 
a sort of strife. 

Ihe peculiarity of the position in which the conflicting 
parties were placed, is strikingly exemplified by an expe- 
dition undertaken with his own unaided powers by the duke 
Parma, who now found himself protected without much 
assistance from himself, and yet remained entirely unfettered. 

Without artillery or infantry, and with only three thousand 
horse, Odoardo made an incursion into the States of the 
Church. Fort Urban, which had been erected at so great a 
cost, and the assembled militia which had never prepared 
itself to meet an armed foe, opposed no resistance to his pro- 
gress ; the people of Bologna shut themselves up within their 
walls, and Farnese marched through the country, without 
once obtaining a sight of the papal troops. The city of 
Imola having opened her gates to the duke, he paid a visit to 
the papal commandant, and exhorted the town to remain 
faithful to the Roman see, for it was not against Rome, as 
he affirmed, that he had taken up arms ; nor even against 
Urban VIIL, but solely against his nephews ; he mashed 
under the banner of the Gonfaloniere of the Church, on 
which all might see the effigies of St. Peter aud St. Paul, 
and in the name of the Church he demanded free passage fer 
his troops. In Faenza, preparations were made for defend- 
ing the gates, but when the governor perceived the enemy., 
he caused himself to be let down from the walls by a rope| 
in order to^ hold conference with the duke in per&on : the 
^^ult of this interview was, that the gates were opened. 
Things proceeded in like manner at Forli. In all these 
towns the inhabitants looked quietly from their windows, on 
march of their enemy, as he passed through the streets. 
The duke proceeded across the mountains into Tuscany, and 
a^in passed from Arezzo into the States of the Church. 
Castiglione da Lago and Citt4 del Pieve opened their gates to 
his troops ; he pressed forwards without a pause, and filled 
the land with the terror of his name.* Rome, more particu- 

- ^ circumstantial relation of this enterprise will be found in SIri's 
Mercuno, tom. ii. p. 1289 . 
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larly was perplexed and confounded ; the pope dreaded the 
fete of Clement VII., and made an attempt to arm his 
Homans ; but it w^as necessary first to gather funds, and to 
levy contributions from house to^ house, which was not ac- 
complished without much oflensive discourse, and all this 
before a small body of cavalry CDuld be got together. Had 
the duke of Parma then mauc his appearance, a couple of 
cardinals would, without doubt, have been des^tched to meet 
him at the Milvian Bridge (Pontemolle) with instructions to 
grant all that he njight be pleased to demand. 

But neither was Odoardo Famese a warrior. It would be 
didicult to conjecture by what conaideratious he was restrained, 
what reflections withheld him, or how he suffered himself tx) 
he led into negotiations from which he could expect to gain 
nothing. The pope recovered his breath ; with a zeal quick- 
ened by the sense of danger he fortified Rome,* and managed 
to send a new army into the field, by which the duke, whose 
troops were not easily kept together, was very soon driven 
from the States of the Church. As there was now nothing more 
tv, fear. Urban again imposed the most rigorous conditions, 
the amba^ssadors of the different sovereigns left Rome ; and 
even io un warlike Italy, preparations were once more set 
(Ui foot for a trial of the national weapons. 

First of all, ill May, 1043, the confederate princes in- 
vaded the territory of Ferrara. The duke of Parma laid 
hands on a couple of fortresses, at Bondeno and Steilaia. 
The Venetians and Modenese joined their might and marched 
deeper into the laud, but the pope also, had meanwhile 
unned himself with his best skill as aforesaid ; he had sot 
oO.OOO men on foot, and got 600 horse togetherj and t)u5 Vene- 
tians found it advisable lo consider a little, before attacking 
so mighty a force ; they virew ba<*k, and m a short time ft 
Wiis the troops of the Clurcb that were going forwards, they 


^ i [They arc proceeding with the fortifications, not oaly of the 

Borro. but also of the remaining walls of Romt ; Uiree carcmals ai'K 
Lvated to see this done, PaFotta, GabrieUi, and Orsino, and they pi^ce 
about eirery day from one gate to the other. All the vines are cut down 
on the citv side the walls, that is, they are mnkmg a road be^n the 
WfdU and the vines, to the great injury of ^1^ 

thev will be falling on the beautiful garden of the Medici, and the last 
morsel tlicy possess within the walls of Rome will be toit.j 
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went into the territories of Modena and to Polesine di 
Rovigo.* 

The grand duke of Tuscany made a demonstration towards 
entering Perugia, but did not enter. The troops of the pope 
even made incursions here and there within the territory ol 
Tuscany. 

How extraordinary is the aspect of all these movements ! 
how totaUy without nerve or spirit* on either side ! how inef- 
ficient, how useless ! let us compare them with the conflicts 
proceeding at the same point of time in Germany, with the 
march of the Swedes from the Baltic to the neighbourhood 
of Vienna, and from Moravia even to Jutland ! And yet they 
were not purely Italian ; foreigners served on both sides ; the 
majority of the papal troops were Frenchmen, and the con- 
federate army was principally German. 

But the Italian war had nevertheless one result of a similar 
character to those more vigorously conducted ; the country 
was exhausted and the papa l treas^^ more parti(*ularly fell 
into the utmost embarrassmehT'l- 

Many were the expedients resorted to by Urban VI II. for 
procuring the money he required. So early as September, 
1642, the bull of Sixtus V. was submitted to a new delibera- 
tion, and this ehde T in tho resolution to take 500,000 sciidi 
frora the castle. J It was obvious that the sum thus appro- 
priated could not go far ; the practice was then coniinence^l 
of taking loans from tho remainder of that treasure ; tha<t is 
to say, it was positively resolved that at some future time the 
money then abstracted should be paid back. We have already 
seen that personal taxation had been among the means adopted; 

* Frizzi; Memorit; per Ja Storia di Ferrara, v. p. 100. 

t Riccius, Rerum Italicnrum sui temporis iiarrationes, Narr. xix, 
p. 590 ; [The war blazed forth and was great beyond ail expectation ; 
but though effectual at the first onset, it afterwards declined r finally it 
profited neither party but was pernicious to both, because of the rapine of 
the soldiery, and the useless efforts being found utterly vain j and the end 
was that it died away in mutual compliments and concessions.] 

J Deone, 20 Sett. 1042: [The pope having caused legists and theolo- 
gians to consider whether money might not be taken from the treasure 
in the castle of St. Angelo in conformity with the bull of Si>:tus V,, 
on Monday, the 22nd of the month, his holiness held a consistory for that 
affair. ... ft was then resolved to draw 500,000 scudi, by 100,000 
scudi at a time, but not until what yet remains in the coffers of the camera 
shall be all spent.] 
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and this method of raising funds was now frequently re- 
peated. The pope gave intimation to the conservators of 
what sums he require^ whereupon the inhabitants, foreigners 
not oxcopted, were called on to contribute each his quota. 
But the principal dependence continued to be on the excise 
and customs. At first they wero of such kind a.s to be but 
little felt , — < n bruised corn, for example, the food of poultry ; 
but much heavier imposts soon followed, and these fell on 
articles of indispensable necessity, as bread and win^ 
fire- wood.* It wa^a at this time that t^e taxee made their 
scc»-ind great advance, having attained in 1644 to the sum of 

2.200.000 sendi. It will now bo understood from previous 
remarks that each new impost, or increase of an impost, was 
iniinediatoly funded, a monte established on it, and then 
said. Cardinal Cesi, a former treasurer, computed that in 
this manner new debts were contracted to the amount of 

7.200.000 scudi, although 6*0,000 scudi still remained of the 
rreasare. The entire expense of the war was stated to 
the Venetian ambassador in the year 1645, at more than 
12,000,000 of scudi. t 

Tho serious consequences to be apprehended from ;mch a 
svstem now became daily more obvious ; credit was, at length, 
exliausted, and ail resources were groxlually failing. Neither 
lid the war proceed altogether as was desired ; in a skirmish 
near Lagoscuro, 17th March, 1644, Cardinal Antonio was 
in inirainent danger of being made prisoner, and escape^d only 
by the flootiicss of his horse.J The j>ope, feeling himseif 
coRbtantiy hecoining weaker, was, at length, compelled to 
think of peace. 

The French nndei*took the task of mediation. The 
Spaniards had so little influence at the papal court, and had 

^ Deonc, 29 Kov. 1642 : [ threr; new taxes have been imposed ; one 
on salt, in addition to the old one, the «»econd on wood, ^nd the third on 
the customs, being iier cant, on raerehandise brought i»y Wnd, and 

ten ptr cent, on all that comes by water. This is raising them one pey 
cent, i eaid three other taxes a;e expected to meet, the present nect^ssities ; 
one house#, another on mortgages, and a third on “ casali,’' that is to 
say, farms in the country.] 

t Relatioiie de qaattro Amhasciatori ; [The treasory is found to be 
notahiy exhausted, and it. has been afhrmed l»y many cardinals, that 
the Biirbehfti spent more tiian twelve millions of gold in the last war.] 
Bee Appendix, No. lv!5. 

t Nani, Storio Veneta, lib. lii. p. 740. 
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besides lost so much of their authority in all other quarter^, 
j that on this occasion they were entirely excluded. 

At a former period, the pope had often said that he knew 
well the purpose of the Venetians was to kill him with vexa- 
tion, but that they should not succeed, for he should know 
how to hold out against them. Yet he now saw himsdf 
compelled to yield all they demanded, to revoke the sentence 
of excommunication pronounced against the duke of Parma, 
and restore Castro to his possession. Urban had never 
imagined that he could come to this extremity, and he felt it 
• very deeply. 

He was afflicted also from another cause, the renewed fear, 
namely, that now assailed him, of having favoured his 
nephews unduly ; and this he dreaded to find lying heavily on 
his conscience, when he should stand in the presence of Ood. 
He once more called together certain theologians in whom he 
placed particular confidence. Cardinal Lugo, among others, 
with Father Lupis, a Jesuit, were summoned to hold a con- 
sultation in his pre^hceV ' TT^ conclusion they came to was, 
that since the nephews of his holiness had made so many 
enemies, it was perfectly just, nay, even necessary for the 
honour of the Apostolic See, that they should have the means 
of maintaining their dignity unimpaired after the decease of 
the pope and in defiance of their enemies.* 

By these aflBiicting doubts, and with the bitter conscious- 
ness of having laboured to no purpose, the pope met 
the approaches of death. His physician has recorded the 
fact, that at the moment when he was compelled to sign the 
peace of Castro, he was so completely overcome by distress 
of mind, as to fall into a swoon, and it was then that he was 
seized by the malady of which he died. He prayed that 
heaven would avenge him on the godless princes who had 
forced him into war, and expired on the 29th July, 1644. 

Thus the papal see had scarcely been forced to retreat 
from the position it had occupied at the central point of 
European affairs, when it suffered a defeat as regarded those 
of Italy, and even in the concerns of its own states, exceed- 
ing any that had been inflicted on it for a long period. 

It ife true that Pope Clement VIII. had fallen into discord 


* NicolettijVita di Papa Urbano, tom. viii. Sec Appendix, No. 120; 
eee also No. 115, 
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Hitli the Farneai, and had been obliged, at length, to grant 
them pardon ; but he did so, because he desired to avenge 
himself on the Spaniards, and required the aid of the remain- 
ing Italian princes for that purpose. The position of things 
Jit the moment we speak of was very different from this. 
Urban VIII. had put forth his utmost strength to attack the 
duke of Parma, but the united forces of Italy had exhausted 
all the po'veis be fx)uld oppose to them, and compelled him to 
:i disadvantageous peace. It was not to be denied that the 
papacy had once more sustained a decided defeat. 


§ 5. Innocent X* 

The effect of this position of affairs was made manifest on 
the assembling of the next conclave.* The nephews of 
Urban VIII. brought in eight and forty cardinals, creatures 
of their uncle , so large a faction had never before been seen. 
Vet it now became evident that they would not be able to 
secure the elevation of Sacchetti, the mau whom they had 
ciioaen, the scrutinies daily presenting a more and more 
uufavcurable result. Perceiving thio, and to prevent a 
declared antagonist from obtaining tlie tiara, Francesco Bar 
her no finally decided for Cardinal Pauifili, wi o was, at least, 

A-gain arose the disorders and violence customary during the Viifjiiucv 
of rht^ papal chair. J. Nicii Erythriei, Epist. bcviii. ad Tynhenum, 
3 non. Aug 1644 ; “ Civitas dne jure est, ^iIle .iignitute respubJica 
laatus in urbe armatorum numerus cernitur quantum me alias vidisae 
non mcmini. Nulla domus est pauio lonupletior quae non militum 
mTiifoni;/! pncsicio muniatur * ac si in uiium oinnes oogereiitur, m ag nus 
cx eis fiicrcitus contici posset. Summa in urbe ariuorum impunttas, 
summa lic^ntia . paiislm caedes bominura nunt : nil ita frequenter auditur 
quam, hie vel ille nutus homo est inlertectus.' [Tht state without 
law, the commonwealth without dignity. The number of armei? men to 
b<’ «c< n in the city is greater than I remeniher ever Uy have seer eke- 
where. There is no house of any wealth but is furnished with a garrison 
of many i^oldiers ; so that if all were gathered into body, a large army 
might be formed from them. The utmost impiimty prevails in the city 
foi these armed bodies, the utmost license, men arc assassinated all 
over the avid nothing !#• more commonly to be heard than that one 
o? the other man of note has been slain.] 

VOX,, n. T 
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one of those created by Urban YIII.. although strongly di^ 
^ posed to the party of Spain, and expressly objected to by 
the French court On the 16tb September, 1611, Cardinal 
Pamfili was elected. He took the name of Jnnqcent X in 
memory, as was believed, of Innocent in whose ponti- 

ficate his house had come to Rome. 

By the elevation of Innocent X. the policy of the Roman 
court once more received a change. 

The confederate princes, more particularly the Medici, to 
Whom the new pope attributed his election, now obtained in- 
fluence over that authority, against which they were but 
lately in arms. The inscription relating to the Venetians, 
which Urban had efiacod, was Restored.* Nearly all those 
elevated in the first promotion that ensued were" friends of 
Spain ; a new accession of strength was acquired by the whol^^ 
Spanish i>arty, which now again held the Freuch/at least in 
Rome, in equal balance. 

The Barberini were the fii-st to feel this revolution of 
things. It is no longer possible to ascertain how much of 
all that was laid to their charge was well founded. The}; 
were declared to have perverted justice, and to have seized 
benefices belonging to others ; but the chief accusation against 
them was that of having misappropriated the public money. 
The pope resolved to call the nephew of Us jiredecessor to 
aijcount for the administration of the finances during the war 
of Castro, t 

At first the Barberini believed that they could place 
themselves in security by moans of France, and as Mazarin 
had risen to his eminent station, in the service, and by the 
assistance of their house, he did not now let them want sup- 
port;; they aflixed the French arms to their palaces, and 
formally declared themselves under the protection of Franco. 

* Relatione de’ quattro Ambasciatori, 1645 : ['Ihe present pontiff, in the 
veiy beginning of his govemraent, has expressed his dissent from the 
opinion of liis predecessor, by public demonstratiou registered in marble, 
and has restored its lustre to the glories of your excellency's ancestors. 1 
• We see from this how high a tone they took as regarded that matter. 

t Relatione delle cose correnti, 25 Maggio, 1646 ; [The Barbcr»ni, 
seeing themselves utterly repudiated by the new pope, began to devise 
machinaiions in plenty, which they considered excellent ; but the pope 
continued to watch carefully, and insisted on having the untreasmied 
treasury satisfied by them.] 
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Jput Pope Innocent affirmed that he was there for the pur- 
pose of maintaining justice, and could not neglect to do so 
even though Bourbon were standing at the gates. 

.Antonio, who was most deeply endangered, then took 
flight, departing in October, 1645. Some months later, 
Francesco left the luty, as did Taddeo, with his children. 

The pope caused their palaces to be seized, their offices 
to be distributed to others, and their luoghi di monte 
sequestered. The Roman people applatided him in all these 
proceedings. On the 20th of February, 1646, an assembly 
was gathered in the Capitol : it was the most imposing that 
had been seen within the memory of man, from the number 
of persons, distinguished by their rank and titles, who took 
part in it, A proposal was made for entreating the pope to 
repeal, at least, that most oppressive of all the taxes imposed 
by Urban yni.-~the tax on flour. But the connections of 
the Barberini resisted this proposal, in their apprehension lest 
the debt founded on that impost should be paid out of their 
property in the event of its being repealed. Donna Anna 
(^Jolonna, the wife of Taddeo Barberino, caused a memorial to 
bo »'oad, reminding the people of the services Urban VIII. 
had rendered the city? and of bis zeal for the iidministration of 
justice : she declared it to be unseemly that an appeal should 
be made against the lawful taxes imposed by a pontiff of 
such high merit. The resolution was adopted nevertheless : 
Innocent proceeded to act upon it without delay^ and the 
deficiency thereby occasioned was made good, as bad been 
rigfctiy anticipated, from the possessions of Don Taddeo. 

In the meantime, and while the family the preceding 
popo wavS thus violently assailed and persecuted, it became a ^ 
question, nvow the most important in every pontifio.ato, bv \ 
what means the new pontifical ln>use was to establish itself. ! 
It is a circumstance of some weight in the general history of i 
the papacy, that this was no longer accomplis’iod by precisely j 
the same method as on earlier occasions, alth^rngh the scanda^ j 
caused by the court was in itself much increased and 
aggravated. 

i^ope Innocont was under obligations to his sister-in-law, 
Dofina Maidalohina of Viteibo ; and more particii- 

K * ^he Diario of Deoue will be found in the Appendix, 
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larly on account of the very considerable possessions that sh^ 
had brought into the hoi^se of He accounted it, 

also, as a high merit in Donna Olympia, that ehe had refused 
to form any second alliance after the death of his brother.* 
His own interest more especially was promoted by this de- 
termination on her part. The management of the family 
possessions had been long committed to her care, and it is not 
therefore surprising if she now obtained influence over the 
administration of the papacy. 

This lady soon acquired a position of the highest im- 
portance in the court ; it was to her that ambassador? paid 
their first visit on arriving in Rome. Cardinals placed her 
portrait in their apartments, as is customary with the por- 
traits of sovereigns, and foreign courts sought to conciliate 
her favour by presents. As the same path was taken by all 
who desired to obtain favours from the Curia, riches soon 
began to flow into her coffers; it was even reported that from 
all the inferior offices procured by her means she exacted a 
monthly ccntribution. In a short time she had established a 
great household, gave rich festivals and theatrical entertain- 
ments, travelled and bought estates. Her daughters were 
married into the most distinguished and wealthy families ; the 
first to one of the Ludovisi, the second to a sen of the 
Giustiniani. For her son Don Camillo, who was of very 
mean capacity, she had originally thought it expedient to 
select the clerical profession, and intended him to assume, at 
least in externals, the position of Cardiniil Nephew ;t but an 
opportunity having presented itself for conti-aoting a splendid 
marriage tor him with the richest heiress in Rome, D#nna 
Olympia Aldobrandini, who had been set at liberty by the 
death of her husband, he returned to the secular condition 
and entered into that alliance. 

By this union Don Camillo was exalted to the highest 
happiness he could possibly desire ; bis wife was not only 

* Bussi, Storia di Viterbo, p. 331. Donna OJympia was at first much 
esteemed. The Venetian ambassador, of the year 1645, myfs of her : [She 
is a lady of great prudence and worth ; she understands the position she 
holds of sister-in-law to the pope ; she enjoys the esteem and afTeetioi; of 
tus holiness, and has great influence with him.] 

t All were surprised at this from the first : [I conclude, says Deone, 
that this is the work of Donna Olympia, who has desired to see het son a 
cardinal, and prefers a son-in-law to a daughter-in-law.] 
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rich, but still in the bloom of life ; being graceful and full of 
intolligence, she supplied bis deficiencies by her di8tingui:ihed 
qualifications, but she also desired to rule. Between the 
mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law there was not the 
peace of a moment, and the he use of the pope was disturbed 
by the contentions of two women. The newly-married pair 
were at first obliged to depart ; but they did not long endure to 
reriiaiu at a distance, and returned to the palace without the 
pope's consent; the dissensions of the family then became 
manifest to all the world. Donna Olympia Maidalchina 
appeared, for example, on a certain occasion during the car- 
nival, with a magnificent equipage and splendid train on the 
Corso ; her sou and his wife were standing at a window, but 
when their mothers carriage appeared in sight, they turned 
and went away. This was remarked by every one. It 
became the subject of conversation to all Rome.* The dif- 
ftaent parties next laboured to obtain influence with these 
dissentient relatives. ^ 

I he ciiaracter and disposition of Pope Innoceniyere un- 
fortunately better fitted for promoting amT exas^rati ng dis- 
putes of this kind than for appeasing them. 

Not that he was b 3 ^any means a man of common qualities, 
tu his earlier career, while attached to the Kota, in his office 
of nuncio, or as cardinal, he had proved himself to l>e diligent 
in action, blameless of life, and upright in principle ; th..^ re- 
putation he still inaintainod. His industry was thought the 
/none extrac»rdiuary, from the fact that he had completed his 
seventy -second year at the period of his election, i: 
nevertheless, boastingly leiuarked, that lal*our does not 
weary him ; after long exertion he is as fresh as ho was before ; 
hf finds pleasure in conversing with those who seek him, and 
jiermit*? each person to say all that he desiies to say/' The 
cbeerfid temper and afiable manners of Innocent presented a 
striking contrast to the proud reserve of Urban Vi II. Ho 
made it his particular concern to maintain peace and good 
order in Rome, and ambitious of establishing security of 

♦ Diaric Dcouc. At another time he icIaUs aa follows, Meicordi !a 
tarda tA^. 1648) : [On Wednesday, iu the allernoon (August, 1648), the 
$%nora Olympia, with both her daughtei*s, and a numerous train, passed 
^ong the Corso ; erery one suppo^ that she was going to visit her 
daiighter-in-law, i»ut she passed before the house without looking at it.] 
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pr^rty, and insuring the safety of all his subjects by night 
**7 injustice or oppression from thesupe- 

infenor, no injury of the weak by the powerfol, 
was tolerated during the pontificate of Innocent X.^ 

P to pay their debts. The 

duke of Parma had not yet satisfied his creditors, so that the 
pope wuld not appear in Pome without having himself im- 
plored aloud to procure justice for the Montista; as there was 
moreover, cause to believe that the bishop of Castro had lost his 
Me at the ins . gallon of the duke’s government, it was at length 
resolved to take decisive steps in his affairs also. The doradns 
of tne Faraesi were once more exposed to sale ; .solicitors and 
cml pi-actitioners proceeded to Castro and took possession of 
the town in the name of the Montists.f The duke again 
oppo.%d resistance, and made a second attempt to penetrate 

‘5“® Ji® found noauxilia- 

TrlLnl?) K If****®® Prinoos as 

r an had been; he was rather, as we have seen, their ally ; 
Castro was taken, its defences were demolished, and the duke 
resign that district to the adipinistration of 
the papal treasury, which undertook to satisfy his creditors ; 
he even assented to the decision which adjudged liim to forfeit 
the whole domain if he failed to redeem tho Monti Farnesi 
widhm eight years. The capital amounted to about 1,700 000 
sciidi, the accumulated interest to 400,000 acudi. Tho duke 
^emed in no condition to raise so large a sum ; tho agreement, 
which was moreover again eflected by Spanish mediation, was 
nearly equivalent to a forced renunciation, and did hut escape 
ib in name. 

In all these transactions. Pone Innocent displavs energy 
prudence, and determination ; but lie laboure.1 und“cr one do’ 

auUli^of'r of securing the tnm- 

^ Ecclesiastical States, and more particularly of Rome* ho 

oppreitWe beneath them.] ^ 

t Biario Dcone, 16 Giugnn, 1649 : [The pope is fully determined «* 
of h “ Weeanno't pass thVoS fc 

sfcven 3 ears , yet on this income depends the living of manv 
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feet which made it difficult to preserve a good understanding ^ 
with him, and which rendered bis life bitter even to himself ; I 
be r^osed unvarjing^ <^nfiden£e^ one ; good-will and dis- j 
pliisure alteniated with him ac to the impression of \ 

the moment. 

This was experienced, among others, by the datary, Cec- 
chini ; aUer he had long enjoyed the papal favour, this officer 
suddenly found himself suspected, attacked, reproached, and 
dually superseded by his subordinate, that Mascambruno who 
was afterwards convicted oT the most extraordinary forgeries.* 

But perplexities of a still more painful character existed in 
the papal family itself, which wjis already sufficiently divided. 

After the marriage of Don CaTiiillo Pamfili, Innocent X. 
had no longer a nephew of the clerical order, a personage w ho 
had tor a long time formed an essential j)art of the papal 
court and household. lie once felt himself moved to take 
particular interest in a distant kinsman of bis house who had 
been presented to him, and resolved to confer on this young 
•nan, Den Camillo Astalli, the dignity of cardinahnephew. 
lie took him into his household, gave iiim apartments in the 
pal'v^e, and intrusted liiiu with a share in the business of tlse 
atatc. This elevation he caused to be pul liciy proclaimed by 
the hriog of eanuon from the castle 8t. Angelo, and by other 
solemnities. 

Yet nothing resulted from ♦bat ari*angeinent l>ut new mis 
nndorstandiiigs and vexations. 

The remainder of the i*apal family complaiiivid of l)eing 
phw;ed III the back -ground ; the cardinals p^'^vionsly 

ujiiiinated by Innocent X. w-ere dicsafi^fietl on perceiving a 
new-comer jireferred to themselves ;t hut above all oiher 
persons, Donna Olympia iViaidahddua was displeased ; she hid 
couonended the young A stalli, and iiad proporH.‘d his elevatit n 

♦ \ del Cb Ceci Uini, scrltta da lui uiedesimo “ Sf’rithira rontro 
Mons**. Masodimluuao, laqualo s* inlcudi. chc s' instniisca ii processo 
o'ue coutro il medesimo »i va fabricaudo witli toe still more circum- 
staulial report, Pro R. P. 0. Mascaaibruno, MS. Appendix, No. 121. 

“i Diario Dcone. 10 Set:. 1050: [The rumours of the court say that 
the pope has lost tlie benefits conferred on n]\ bis creatures, who are ^ 
offended by his v>rcferenc« of a youth without experiences to them all, 
whvb shews that does not trust thcn>j ‘>r thinks them unfit for 
the charge.] Much is soid or* th*s in a pajier entliled ' Osser'^ioni ‘«0|>ra 
Is futura elettionc, 1652 i” [I believe that this is merely . •• 

the pope scarcely knowiag Mons*^. Astalfi ] 
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moreover that he waa made the instrument for gratifying a 
womanly desire for authority and love of gain; he disap- 
pron’ed and was rendered unhappy by this state of things • 
gladly would he have brought it to an end, but he had not 
the energy and resolution required, nor did he indeed know 
how to do without his sister-in-law. Ilis pontificate, which 
ought to have l»en numbered among the more fortunate, 
■Since it passetl without any remarkable disaster, yet acquired 
ail evil reputatioe from these irregularities in the family and 
tuo jp« 4 l 8 . 06 . InnocBnt was Iiirnsclf rendered even more capri- 
eious, self-willed, and burthensome to himself than he had 
toen niatlo by nature.'*' 

JTo the last days of his life we find him occupied in de- 
sjjoiling and inflicting new banishments on his other relations, 
and in this comfortless state of things he died, Jan. 5, 1655. 

The corpse lay three days before any one of those con- 
T)ei;te<l with him, on whom by the usage of the court the duty 
of interment devolved, had given a thought to the care of it 
Donna Olympia declared that she was a poor widow, and 
that It was beyond her Tjowers ; no other person considered 
iiimseif under any obligation to the deceased pontiff. Finally, 
a canon, who had once been in the papal service, but hii 
.xeon long dismissed, expende<l half a ccudi, and caused the 
li -.it honours to be rendered to his late master. 

But we are not *,o suppose that these domestic contentions 
merely personal in their ultimate consecj^ucnces. 

It evident that the governing |K>wer of the nephews, 
wi ich ikvd exercised complete an authority in the state, 
ar;d so powerful an influence on the church during previous 
poiitiflc^tes. after receiving a .severe shock in the latter years 
o. i rKin Vlll., wiw now giving ^i\t flight intinifitions of 
i xistenee and approached . ts foil. 


♦ Pallavicini. [).n the midst of splendid appointment!? a f*-tid end 
Hiathsome object . . .he broke into Tarious exclamations witli a sort of 
frenzy . . r^ot a little feared but by no means loved, he had some 

und credit in his public affairs, but was most inglorious and 
wretehed (wm the c ontinually recurring scene** either of tragedy or 
remedy lu bis domestu* life.] See Appendbx, No-s 12^,130. 
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§ 6. Alexander VII. and Cletnem IX, 


The succeeding conclave immediately presented an unac- 
customed appearance. 

The nephews of the deceased pontiff had hitherto presented 
themselves, with a numerous band of devoted adherents, to 
dominate the new election. Innocent X. left no nephew who 
could hold the cardinals of his creation together, or unite 
them into a faction. None owed iheir elevation to Astalli, 
who had conducted the helm of state for a short timo onlv 
^ a*id had exercised no prevailing influence, nor did any of 
I them feel bound to his interests. For the first time, dtirinir 
many centuries the new cardinals entered the conclave with 

un tTof recYmmehded to 

unite of their own accord under one head, and are reported 

to have replied that every one of them had a head and teet of 

'""St part men of distinguished 
character and independent modes of thinking, united certainly 
among themselves (they were designated the flying squadron-1 
squadrone volante),* but who would no lon/er be guided by 
the will of a nephew, and had resolved to ' act upon thei- 
own convictions and judgment. ^ 

^ While Innocent X yet lay on his death-bed, one of this 
U t-ardinal Ottobuono, is said to have exclaimed, 

^ Ihis time we must seek an honest man.’* If yon want an 

there stands one, --ho pointed to Cardinal Chigi.f And 
Chigi had not only obtained the reputation of being an able 
man of upright intentions, but was particularly distinguished 
as an opponent of the abuses involved in the forms of govern- 
ment hitherto prevailing. But the friends ho had seemed 
veie confronted by very powerful antagonists, more especially 
among the French. ben Mazarin, driven out of Fi-ance by 


Ron-rmif nai r n® I"*'®'”"® confederates: Iin,)eriale, Omodei, 
Boirome!, Mescalco, Pio, Aqnaviva, Ottobuono, Aibizi, GunIHeri, and 
The name of .Squadrone was given them by the Spanish am- 


Azzolino. 

bassadoi'. 


t [!<* you want a 
Cardinal Chigi, who 
(Pallavicini.) 


man of integrity, there is one, mid he pointed to 
stood at a distance, altnough in the same room.] 
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the troubles of the Fronde, was making preparations on the 
(lorman frontier, to replace himself, by force of arms, in 
possession of his lost power, his efforts had not been promoted 
by Chigi, — who was then nuncio at Cologne, — so effectively 
as he thought himself entitled to exj^ct ; from that time, 
therefore, Mazarin had entertained a [jersonal animosity to 
Chigi. It followed from this circumstance that the election 
cost much labour, its conflicts were once more protracted to a 
▼ery great length ; finally, however, the new members of the 
conclave, the squadron isti,'' carried their point. On the 7th 
of April, Fabjq Chigi was elected. He took the name 

of A lexander V ifT 

The now pontiff was compelled, by the very principle 
which tad suggested his elevation, to conduct his government 
on a system wholly different from that adopted by his more 
imnn^diate predecessor*; he seemed also to have determined 
ME doing this. 

For a cortain period of time he would not permit his 
lu phew> to visit Rome, and boasted that he had not suffered 
one penny to b<> tnrn^ d to their advantage. Ilis confessor, 
Pallaviciiii, who w’^as then writing the history of the Council 
of Trent, at once inserted a passage in his work, predicting 
overia.3ting fame to Alexander VI I. ; and more particularly 
on account of this self-deniai with regard to his family.* . 

But it must always be a difficult tiling to aUindon a custom 
<>uce firmly estahlished, and the rather Ixicsiuse it nevcT coidd 
hiivo gained prevalence wdthont possessing in itself some 
quality that was commendable — some natural claim to exist - 
ence. There are persons in every court who are alway® - 
pardd to pul this better aspect of a custom in the most favour- 

Ir* Hijs Iiatin bioerRohy of Alexanrlsr VII. he «ivs : [The people, 
because of tlu' many ta.*ccs. scemt-il to nc?ir on th*'ir shoulders the 
Cnmdies of the late pomitTs. which were laden with s'* uiuch wealth., 
lid wonderfully applaud the tna^nunimity of Alexander VII. ... It 
an ir.expressible detriment t j the Holy See that be-nefits were so un- 
eciimUy distributed, and a perpetual burthen on the — Keiationr 

de IV. Atnbascia :on. 1655: [The self-denial v^dich his holiuiMia 
hitherto 8*Tned himself is heroic, excluding hi^' brother, nephews, and 
•di whr,. boas! relationskm to him, :^Vom necess t»i Rome; and this par- 
of favour towards hiS family is tlic more meritorious, l>ecause it is 
wot forced on him by ))er8uaflion8, but is the result of his own free 
choice.] See Appendix, Nos. 130, 13‘2, and 135. 
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howivS^rf ^ to ancient usage, 

However clearly obvious its abuses may be. ® 

er,« gradually intimated to Alexander VII., first by 

w^’ mf 1 ^^. another, of those surrounding him, that it 

ank ot prn ate citizens m some remote town ; nay, that it was 

wbl l to his house, 

whereby the Holy See might readily become involved in mis- 
understandings with Tuscany. There were other advS 

fher’ tTst with confirming these remarks, added fur- 

fher, that the pontiff would give a still better example if ho 

hohl thl!'*,* ®®""®®tions at the court, and proved that he could 
hold them m proper restraint, than if he kept them altogether 
at a distance But the most effectual impression was unquet 
^onably produced by Oliva, the rector of the Jesuits' cofE 
who directly declared that the pope would be guilty of a fin 

tLt til- • ^ j to his side. He maintained 

tfr? ambassadors never would have so much confi- 

tb^l ol t as in a near relation of the pope ; that 

the holy father, being thus leas perfectly supplied withintelli- 

hkoffiw”* fewer facilities for the due administration of 

It scarcely required so many arguments to persuade the 
pope into a course towards which he could not but feel in- 
+1 " 24th of April, 1656, he proposed in the Con- 
.iStory the question, whether it seemed good to the cardinals, 
his brethren, that he should employ his kinsmen in the service 
of the papd see. No one venttre:! folpeak againsTSiJSea! 

Hon Marco, obtained the most lucrative appointments os ti e 

and the adminwtration of justice in the Borg-,. His son Flavio 
was declared Cardinal Padrone, and was sL in possesstnTf 


P«"““y of mortal sin, to caU his nephews R 
+ p^.. «»''« •■easons as above cited. ' 

Altxa^ndirTould not f.fter that event, the advisers o( 
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ecclesiastical revenuos to the amount of 100,000 scudi. Another 
brother of the pontiff, who had been an object of particular 
aftectiou to his holiness, was n<* longer living ; but his son, 
Agostiiio, was chosen to become the founder of a family. The 
richest possessions were gradually coiiferred on him, as for 
example, the incomparable Aric^ia, the principal it v of Far- 
BesO; the palace in ^he Piazza Colonna, and many Juoglii di 
monte ; he was, besides, married to a Borghese.* The favours 
cl the pontiff were indeed at length extended to more remote 
connections also ; among other's, to the Commendatore Bichi, 
who occasionally appears in the Candian war, and even to the 
Siennese in general. 

Things might thus have seemed to be returning entirely to 
their t^arlier condition ; but this was, nev’ertheless, not the case. 

Flavin Chigi was far from possessing an authority equal to 
that of Pietro Aldobrandino, or Scipione Cafarelli, or Fran- 
cesoo Barborino, nor did he even seek to obtain it. The exer- 
ci'^se of power had no charms for him ; he rather felt disposed 
to envy his secular cousin, Agostino, to whom the essential 
enjoyments of life had been iwarded with but little toil or 
pains on his part 

Nay, Alexander VII. himself no longer ruled with an 
authority approaching to the absolute and unlimited power of 
hi: prodeocesOT s. 

Even during the pontiticatn of Urban V Ilf. a t'ongr 
ziuQf di state” hiul been e.stablished, the office of wbieh 
after d’jf deTiberat ion. to decide on the motst important ques- 
ihjiis ‘iflecting the gfuieml affairs of the state : but its effect 
was not at that time of any great moment. Under Innocent X. 
it ibtained much higher importance. Pancirolo, secretary 
of that congregation, the first distinguished man who held that 

* Viu «11 Alessandro VI 1., 1660 r [The principality of Faraese, which 
i: uorth 100,000 scudi ; La Ricoia. which cost as much more ; the palace 
in tiie Fia 2 za Colomia, which will amount when finished ic 10f»,000 
scadi, make up a very tail endowment for Don Aiigusduo ; add to this 
luoglii di unonte aud other offices Iwught for lam, and there will W more 
tiian half a million of Axed property showered on one sole head, to say 
nothing oi 25,000 sendi annual revenue enjoyei^ hj ihe Commendatore 
Eichi, or of a good 100,000, or more, that go into the purse of 

CardioRi Chigi.] These are obviously such calcuia? ions as might be madfi 
ki the %nirrent talV of the day, and to which no higher value muat be 
trlhuted. See Appendix, Nos. 130 and 135. 
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appointment, and by whom the foundation of its< subsequent 
credit was laid, retained to his death the largest share in the 
government of Innocent X., and to his influence it was attri- 
buted that no nephew could obtain firm possession of power 
during that pontificate. Chigi himself was for some time 
invested with that dignity ; it was now enjoyed by Cardinal 
Rospigliosi, in whose hands was vested the entire administration 
of foreign affairs. Next to him was Cardinal. Corrado of Fer- 
rara, who was of high authority in all matters pertaining to 
ecclesiastical immunities. The direction of the monastic orders 
was intrusted to Monsignore Fugnano, and theological ques- 
tions Yrere deemed by Cardinal Pallavicini. The congrega- 
tions, which had possessed but little weight under earlier 
popes, now again acquired consideration and independent efll- 
ciency. The opinion was already expressed and defended, 
that the pope had the power of absolute and unfettered 
! ^ all temporal matters, on the 

^ contrary — as for example, the declaration of war. the conclusion 

I of peace, the alienation of territory, or the imposition of taxes 

I he was bound to ask counsel from the cardinals,* and, in fact, 
Pope Alexander took but little active paft in the administra- 
tion of the state. For two months at a time he would go to 
Castelgandolfo, where all business was studiously avoided , 
when he was in Rome, the afternoons were devoteil to litera- 
ture. Authors then presented themselves before the pontiff^, 
they read their works aloud, and it was a favourite occupation 
of Alexander to suggest improvements. Even in the mornings 
it was difficult to obtain audience of him for actual business. 

‘‘ I served,” says Giacomo Quirini, “ during forty-two months 
with Pope Alexander, and I perceived that he had merely the 
name of pope, not the command of the papacy. Of those 
qualities by which he had been distinguished while cardinal, 
vivacity of intellect, power of discrimination, decision in diffi- 
cult cases, and facility of expression, not a trace could lie 
found ; business was entirely set aside. He thought only of 
passing his life in undisturbed repose of mind. 'f 

♦ Giac. Quirini: [The cardinals, and particular! jr Cardinal Alh^eci, 
held the opinion that a pontiff might dispose of indulgences : bnt that for 
pear^e or war, alienation of lands or imposition of taxes, he ought to have 
recourse to cardinals.] See Appendix, No. 13G. 

t [lliat head having devoted itself to the q»aiet of the soul, to a Jife of 
pure thought, with fixed determination renounced r,\i kinds of business.] 
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Alexander was himself occasionally conscious of the lapse of 
power from his liands, and disapproved it ; when his under- 
standinif failed, he would attribiite the blame to the interested 
eonduot of the cardinals ; he was heard to speak of it even in 
the delirium that preceded his death. 

But since this was but the natural result of the course of 
things, so the same spirit continued to prevail. 

Those CRitlinals of the Squadrone,*' who had most power- 
fully contributtul to the election of Alexander VIL, and had 
possi^sed great iniiuence through his whole administration, 
gavi) the decisive voice in the conclave succeeding his death; 
but with this diiferonce, that they had now % better under- 
standing witii France. On the 20th of June, 
pi^viousljr secretary of wjis raised to the papai throne 

under The name of Cle^mnt IX.* 

All voices united to declare that the new pontiff was the 
best and kindest man that could possibly be found. It is true 
that he was not so active as well-intentioned : he was com- 
pared to a tree, perfect in its branches, full of leaf, and 
perhapH producing blossoms, but bearing no fruit. All those 
moral qualities chat consist in the absence of faults — purity 
of life, diffidence, and moderation — be possesc^d in an eminent 
degree. the tirst p'pe wh(i really kept, .within due . 

jounds in tW. pr<<motion of lus kindred. They were not 
directly kept at a distance ; on the contrary, they were i 
suffered to occupy the accustomed position, and even touncled 
a new family ; but this hapiiciicd only because an opportunity 
presented itiaelf fur the marriage of a young Rospigdosi witli 
a Pailavicina of Genoa^ a very rich heiress. The advantage^' 
they obtained from thek* uncle wore very modei-aio ; they did 
not appropriate the public property, with the exception of 
some ioeghi di monte ^hat wore given to them ; nor did 
they divide the management of public affairs and the power 
government among themselv* s. 

^ Ouirim ; [By the contrivances of th« “ Volanti/ who certainJy had 
the merits of the pmsent election, it happene<l that Chigi, unadvisedly 
and without re;?;ard to time or order, declared »h ' Sala Regia, when 
about to enter the chapel for the scrutiny, that h^ ('onsented to the nomi- 
uatton of Rospigliosi . . . Even before the adoration, Ottobom W»« 
deckrod prodatario, and Azzuliiii; secretary of state.] See Appendix^ 
Ko. 136 , 
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Here, then, we perceive the most important change. 

Hitherto, on every new accession to the throne, the whole, 
or m any case the greater part, of the state oflScials were 
changed; the character and proceedings of the court were 
regulated accordingly. Clement IX. abolished this custom ; 
he would have no one dissatisfied ; he confirmed the appoint- 
ments of all whom he found in office, with the exception of a 
few among the highest places, .and in these he placed cardinals 
such as Ottobuono and Azzolini, — members of the “ Squa- 
drone," men who had decided the last elections, and were 
besides, of grea^ weight.* He was far from persecuting the 
relatives of preriou.s popes, as had been usual during so many 
pontificates. The recommendations of Flavio Chigi availed 
but little less with him than with Alexander ; favours were 
still bestowed through his hands : all things remained as they 
had been at the death of Alexander VII. 

1 The countrymen of Clement, the people of Pistoja, found 
themselves grievously disappointed. They had been calcu- 
hating on favours similar to those that had just been conferred 
on so many of the Siennese. Wo find it reported, that all the 
men of Pistoja then in Kome were perceived to assume a 
certain air of consequence, and began to swear by the word 
of a nobleman; how bitter, then, was their astonishment 
when they found that the places they had hoped for were not 
even vacated, much less bestowed upon themselves. 

It is true that Clement IX. did not omit to distribute the 
bounty with which it had been customary for the popes to 
signalize their accession to the throne ; he even carried his 
liberality to an unwonted length, bestowing more than six 
hundred thousand scudi during the first month of his pontifi- 
cate. But this sum was not given to his countrymen, nor 
even to his family : observations were in fact made to his 
kinsmen on the neglect he displayed a.*-- reganled their 
mterests.t It was divided among the eardin.als, and the 


• Grimani, Matione : [HU courtiers are aissatUfied, because he has 
not displaced the mimsters and officials, as was the prac^ee of other 
pontiffs.] Ihis WM burned, ^cause it would leave hU kindred s«thottl 
due support a^r his death : [fhose who have received their places from 
Alexander yil., though indebted to Clement for not removing them, will 
^ey replay their obligation to the heirs of Alexander.}. See Appemiix, 

t Calling their attention to the fact, that with this profusion of gold 
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leading members of the Curi^ iu general. Reports imrae- 
diatelj* prevailed to the effect that this was the re«ult of 
stipulations made in the conclave, but no distinct trace of any 
such thing can be discovered. 

This proceeding was rather in accordance with the general 
imHlification which had taken place during this period in 
almost every part of Euro|)e. 

There has never been a time more favourable to the 
tocjyy than the middle of tlic seye^^ when, 

liatmgEdnt the whole extent of the Spanish monarchy, that 
p)wer which preceding kings had withdraw^ from the high 
nobility, had again fallen into their hands ; when the consti- 
tutioii of England acquired, amidst the most perilous conflicts 
and struggles, that aristocratic character which it retains even 
to our own times ; when the French parliaments persuaded 
themselves that they could perform a part similar to tliat 
taken by the English houses; when the nobility acquired a 
decided predominance through all the German territories— 
oiiv here and there excepted, whore some courageous prince 
overpowered all effort for independence; when the Estates of 
Sweden attempted to impose insufferable restraints on the 
s<»\ereigD authority, and the Polish nobility attained to un- 
fettered self-government (Autonomic). The same spirit wa^ 
now l)ccoming prevalent in Roiii^; a numerous, powerful, 
and wealthy aristocn4Cv sufTOtnrded the pupil throne ; the 
families already established imposed restraints on th'»se that 
were but newly rising; from the self-reliance and aathoriia- 
iive boldness of monarchy, the ecclesiastical sovereignty was 
pressing to the deliberation, sobriety, and measured calmness of 
aristocratic government. 

iTtHhu* these circumstaicos, the court :y*sumed an altered 
form ; in that jontinuous influx of strangers, who had hitherto 
sought their advaiicemeot in Rome, iu that uucojising whirl 
and succession of new adventurers, there cnMuod a rv^mark - 
aide calm i a flxed population had now been formed, which 
received alSessions more rarely, and less extensively. We 
here cast a glance on this population 

4afil a lonff chain wai b<jing formed to keep houst^ in a state of 
poveiiy.] (Uuirini.) 
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§ 7 . Elements of the Roman Population, 

Let us begin with those higher classes of whom we have 
^ just been making mention. 

'Among them there still flourished those old and long- 
renowned Roman races, the Savelli, Conti, Orsini, Colonna, 
and Gaetani. The Savelli yet retained their ancient juris- 
diction of the CoHe'^veTIa, with the privilege of saving one 
criminal in every year from the punishment of death ;* the 
ladies of that house maintained their immemorial custom of 
never leaving their palaces, or doing so only in a carefully- 
closed carriage. The Cont i prided themselves in the por- 
traits of popes issuing fronTEhmr family, that adorned their halls. 
The Gae^m recalled, with complacency, their connection 
with Boniface VIII., whose spirit, as they believed, and as 
others also were inclined to concede, still rested on their 
house. The Cqlonna and (^’sini made it their boast, that for 
centuries no peace liad been concluded between the princes 
of Christendom, in which they had not been included by 
name.f But however powerful these houses may have been 
in earlier times, they certainly owed their imp)rtanco in thoce 
now before us to their . connection with the Curia and the 
jK>pes. The Orsini, although possessing the most noble 
domains, from which they ought to have derived a i(W» nue of 
80,000 scudi, were yet greatly impoverished by an ill-consi- 
dered liberality, and required the assistance afiforded by eccle- 
siastical offices. The contestabile, Don Filippo Colon ua, had 
been enabled to restore order to his financial aflfairs, only by 
the permission he had obtained from Urban VIII. to reduce 
the rate of interest on his debts, and by the ecclesiastical 
benefices conferred on four of his sons.J 

♦ Discorso del dominio temporaie e spirituale del Sonvmo Pontcfice. 
1664. 

t Degcrittione delle famiglic robili Romane, MS., In Library of 
St. Mark, vi. 237 and 234. 

I A^lmadew, Relatione di Roma : [ITie eldest son is Don Fred^'iico. 
prince «*f Botero ; the second is Don Girolamo, the delight of \iir> father's 
heart, and deservedly so, for he is a nobleman full of ail goodness *, the 
third Is Don Carlo, who, after varioiis militarv services in Flanders and 
Germany, became a monk and abbot ; the fourth is Don Marc Antonio, 
married in Sicily ; the fifth Don Prospero, commendator of St. Gkivaniii { 
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For it was a custoni long established, that the families 
newlv rising should enter into the direct connection with 
those ancient princely houses. 

ITnder Innocent X., there existed for a considerable time, 
as it were, two great factions, or associations of families. 
The Orsinij Cesar ini, Borghesi, Aldobrandini, Ludovisi, and 
Gittstiniani were with the Pamfili ; while opposed to them, 
was the house of Coloniia and the Barberini. By the recon- 
ciliation of Donna Olympia with the Barberini, the union 
Vcaino general, and comprised all the families of name. 

And even in this circle of familiee wo now perceive a 
decided change. In earlier times, the pontifical house had 
always taken a highly predominant part, oppressing their 
predec'^essors, and casting them into the shiide, by the acquisi- 
tion of superior wealth. This was now no longer possible, 
|)artiy because the older houses had become too rich, cither 
li^y continual intermarriages or by good management, but 
chiefly ][)ecaus0 the papal treasury had l>eeu gradually ex- 
hausted. The Chi'2^ could no longer venture to aspire at 
sui passing thoi^ predecessors ; the Kospigliosi did not even 
wish to do so, — they considered it quite sufiicient if they could 
aUain to being received among them. 

All social communities are portrayed, or reflected, so to 
»j>eak, in some intellectual product, some peculiarity of usage, 
f-oino point of manner ; the most remarkable product of t^is 
iioman community, and its mode of life and intierconrse, was 
ceremonial of the court. At no time have the forms of 
ti ^iiette and ceremony been more rigorously insisted cu than 
at the perivod we now treat of— a fact in harmony with the 
aristocratical tendencies iniivers.aUy prevailing. The perfec- 
iku of order to which oil ceremony was elaborated in Home, 
may have proceeded from the claim advanced by this court t*» 
take preeedertfo of all others, a claim it thus sought to inti- 
mate in certain external forms, ^ or perhaps in j»art ;jlso from 
the eirciimstanee that the ambassadors of Fiance and Spain 
had there contended for precedency from time immemorial. 
There were, besides, continual* dispute in regard to rank, 

the fcixsK Dun Pietro, a secular aiibot, lame in p<ftr«on, but he labours all 
the more by bia intellect aud inind.j See Appendix, No. 123. 

* These attempts are complained of by tho French amba.sMdQ!r Bethune, 
among otheis, lf»27. 23 February. Tn Siri, Memorie rec. \i. p. 2b;2. 
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between the ambassadors and the higher officials of the Roman 
court, — the governatore, for example, or between the car- 
dinals who had seats in the Rota and those who had none ; as 
also between a variety of other corporate bodies of officials, 
and between the different races, — the Orsini and Colonna, for 
example. Sixtus V. had vainly sought to amend this evil 
in the case of these two houses, by deciding that the eldest of 
either house should take precedence : when this was a Colonna, 
the Orsini did not appear ; when it was an Orsino, the Colonna 
were not to be seen ; and even to these families, the Conti 
and Savelli resigned the precedence with infinite reluctance, 
and only under peri>etual protest. Distinctions of rank were 
marked with minute precision ; when the kinsmen of the pon- 
tiff entered the papal apartments, for example, the two leaves 
of the folding-doors were thrown open ; other barons or car- 
dinals were compelled to content themselves with one. A 
singular manner of denoting respect had been introduced,— -a 
man stopped his carriage on meeting tho equipage of a supe - 
rior or patron. The Marchese Mattel was said to be the 
first who adopted this mode of doing honour, by paying it to 
Carffinal Alessandro Fameso ; that cardinal then stopped his 
carriage also, and they exchange<l a few words.* The ex- 
ample was soon followed by others ; ambassadf.rs received this 
mark of respect from their countrymen ; the usage became 
universal, and in despite of its excessive iuconvenieuce, it 
was soon considered an universal duty. It is precisely to 
things the most insignificant that self-love clings most fondly, 
and ejmh excuses himself, by affirming that he must not act 
in prejudice to the rights of his counections, and those of a 
similar rank to his own. 

We will now proceed a step lower in the social scale. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century there were com- 
puted to be ^ty noble families in Roine of three hundred years 
standing, thi^-fiveVf two hu^ sixteen of one hun- 

dred years. Nbne were permitted to claim a more ancient 
descent, or were genei*ally traced to an obscure, or even a low 
origin.t The greater part of them had originally settle^ i!i 


* In the Earberini Library I saw a special treatise on this subject : 
[Concerning the stopping of coaches by way of compliment; and how that 
custom was brought in.] 

*f Almaden : [The greater part of the families now considered noble in 
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they lia<l unhappily suffered themselves, 
us we before related, to be led into selling the principal j>or- 
tioD of their estates to the pontifical houses, and had then in- 
vested the proceeds in the papal monti. This appeared, at 
first, to secure them no inconsiderable advantage ; the papal 
fauiilies paid very high prices, frequently more than the 
value, while fhe interest of the luoghi di monte, drawn witli- 
out need for exertion, produced a lietter revenue than could 
be derived from the most industrious cultivation of the land. 
Bat they were soon made to feel that their real estates had 
been transformed into a most fluctuating, nay, perishable 
capital. Alexander VTI. saw himself compelled to a reduc- 
tion of the monti. C^redit was shaken by this proceeding, 
vind the value of the luoghi became grievously depressed. 
There was no family that escaped loss by this measure. 

But by the side of the o|d families there rose up various | 
Ad the cardinals and prelates of the Curia pro- j 
c^eded according to the pope*s example, and each in proper- | 
tion to his means employed the surplus of his ecclesiastical j 
fevenue for the aggrandizement of his kindred, the foundation i 
of a new family. There were others whicli had attained to \ 
cniinenco by judicial appointments, tiud many were indebted j 
for their elevation to being employed Jis bankers in the j 
affairs of the Dataria. Fifteen families of Floreuoe, eleven \ 
from Oenon, nine Portu<ruesc, and four French, are enume- '* 
rated as liaving risen to more or less considerati.or by these j 
means, according Ut their good fortune or talents ; s<vBie of 
tbom, whose reputation no longer depended on the affairs of the ' 
day, became nionarchs of gold ; as for example, the G'uicciar- 
dini and .Doni, who connected themselves, under l^rhau Vfll., 
with the Giustiniani, Friroi, and Pallavicini * But even, ' 
without affairs of this kind, families of consideration wem 
constantly repairing to Rome, not onlj" from iJ rhino, Bieti, 
and Bologna, but also from Parma and Florence. The 

came from very base b'jginnm^, not only Irora a notary or apothe- 
cary, wbii^h might be endurable, but even from ill-odourcd art of 
tanidng leather. AHliough 1 know the origin ot .ill particularly, yet 1 do 
not write it, that I may not offend any.l 

* ^Ixnaden : [They have not vet passed the j^econd generation of 
Homan citizenship . . . having come from Florence or Genoa about money 
txansaciions . . . such families often die in their cradles.] See Appendix , 
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Mtablishment of the monti and saleable offices contributed 

iTJr'i ««ore 

particularly, -were for a long time greatly sought for, espo- 
which were a kind of life annuity, 
nd therefore paid ten and a half per cent., but could, never- 
theless, be most commonly transferred from older to younger 
persons; or even in cases where this was not done, were 
directly inherited, the Curia giving its sanction to this practice 

it otherwise in regard to the 
^eable offices. At the death of the holder they ought to 
have reverted to the treasury ; therefore it was that the in- 
come they produced bore so high a proportion to the capital 
originaliy paid. Yet they were in fact real and simple 

WoriT’ TT duties to 

LnSlv ^ “ff T't could 

eff^.ed without any great difficulty. There were 

TO^ury**^^^ vacated during an entire 

The union of the public officials and montists into colleges, 
invested them with a sort of representative Importance, fnd 
although their rights gradually became subject to grave dimi- 
nutions, tb^ nevertheless always maintained an independent 
position. The aristocratic principle, so remarkablv mingle.1 
with the system of credit and public debt which pervaded the 
whole state, was also favourable to these associations. Indeed 
foreigners sometimes found them exceedingly oyerbearinir 
Around these numerous families, so largidy endowed, con- 
ShT forward, ever becoming more firmly estab- 

hshed, and to whose profit came the ^eater part of the 
revenues c. the church, the lower classes fixed themselves in 
coMtantly mcimsing numbers and a, more settled position. 
Ketums of the Roman population are still extant and by 

abW^T” joars, wo find a most 'remark- 

able result exhibited, as regards the manner in which that 

population wM formed ]S\it that its increa.se was upon the 

Tn not authorized to assert, 

n he year 1600 the inhabitants were about 110,000 fifty-. 

somewhat above 12(^000, an 
extraordinary; but another circnm- 
e-wlier PJ’esents itself, which deserves attention. At an 
earlier period, the population of Rome had been constantly 
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fiucfcuatiug. Under Paul IV. it had decreased from 80,000 to 
5PjJPlP0 ; in a score or two of years it had again advanced to 
more than 1 00,000. And this resulted from the fact that 
the court was then formed principally of unmarried men, who 
had no perftianent abode there But, at the time we are 
(/»risidering, the population became fixed into settled families. 
This began fo be the case towards tho end of the sixteenth 
i^entury, but took place more particularly during the first half 
of tho seventeenth. The inhabitants of Rome numbered in 
the year 


Date. 

Inhabitants. 

Families. 

1600 

109,729 

20,019 

1614 

115,643 

21,422 

J619 

106,050 

24,380 

1628 

11.5,374 

21,429 

1644 

110,608 

27,279 

1653 

118,882 

29,081 

1656 

120,596 

30,103^ 


We perceive that the number of the inhabitants in some 
ycAi’s exhibits n deci'f^se, while that of tlie families, on the 
contrary, advances without interruption. During the fifty- 
si> years we have examined, they had gamed upwards of 
Ii),0O0- a fact the more remarkable, because tho total in- 
crease of the population is not more than the same number. 
Tlie crowd of unmarried men, merely coining and going, be- 
cainc less numerons j the mass of the population, on the 
♦ oeiiraiy, ac.quire<l ii stationary character. The jnoportion 
f a.^ continued the same to the present tiirie, with the exception 
o{ slight variations, arising from the prc^valt ncs of disease at 
one tirno, and the natural tendency of population to repair the 
io58ff*Cft thus occasioned. 

Aft(^i the return of the pc»pcs from Avignon, and on the 
close of the schism, the city, which had seemed on the point of 
siuking into a mere village, exi ended itself around the Curiit, 
But it was not until the papal families had risen to power and 
riches — until neither intt^rnal discords nor external enemies 
wore any Konger vo bo feared, and tho inc drawn from the 
mennes of tlm church or state secured *i life of enjoyment 

♦ The tables ”/hencc these iniuibers are taken will Iw found in MS. in 
the Barberini Library. A later account, from 1702 to 1816, is given in 
Cnnoeliieri, del tar?mti?Dio di Roma, 7.1. 
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mthout the necessity for labour, ‘that a numerous permanent 
^pulation arose m the city. Its prosperity and iossessions 
I dependent on the importance of the church and 

; proceeded, whether by direct 

I guts or by other advantages more indirectly bestowed. All 

* ^^ves ^***^*’ upstarts, like the pontifical families them- 

The inhabitants already established in the city had hitherto 
continually received accessions from new settlers, more par- 
ticularly those wno crowded to the capital on the elevatioh of 
each new pontiff, from his native town or province. The form 

! wflT ^U'Used this practice to cease. It 

, was under the influence of that universal power and efficiency 
, to which the ^man see bad attained by the restoration ij 
Saticr™*’ received its essential 

K !t.! r ^ flounshing to the present day. 

ceS *the 1'“® *^®i ‘he spiritual dominion 

’ ffi to extend. It may 

Sod.*^ affixed to have been a creation and product of that 

so mnch^nf T generally said to belony- 
so much of It m any case as still enchains the attention of "the 
traveller— to that same period of the Catholic revolution. Let 
ten^ics to some of its more prominent charac- 
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described the magnificent architectural 
works completed by Sixtus V., and remarked on the 

flis example was followed by Clement VTTT )■« ...i ^ 
S^sf heautiM chapels in the churches St. .John 

rMdiyg^thrV" that- th-eW 

mhattS bv h! the apartments now 

braemenWlV'^' «tate were built 

But it was mere especially Paul V. who made it his ambi- 
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tion to emulate the Franciscan. “ Throughout the city/' says 
a contemporary biography of this pope, “ he has levelled hills, 
has opened extensive prospects where before were sharp 
corners and crooked paths ; laid out large squares, and ren- 
dered them still more stately by the erection of new buildings. 
Tlse water that he has brought to the city is not the mere play 
of a pipe ; it comes rushing forth in a stream. The splendour 
of his palaces is rivalled by the variety of the gwdens he has 
laid out. The interior of his private chapels glitters all over 
with gold and silver ; they are not so much adorned with pre- 
cious stones as filled with them. The public chapels rise — 
each like a basilica — every basilica is like a temple : the 
temples are like mountains of marble."'^ 

1 1 will be observed that the works of Paul were admired and 
eulogized, not for tficir beauty or symmetry, but for their 
gergeousness and colossnl proportions, which are indeed their 
• lisuKgi’ishing attributes. 

In Sania Matiia IVfaggiore, he built a chapel opposite to that 
erected by Sixtus V., but far more splendid ; it is indeed, 
enUroly formed of the most costly marbles. 

Paul brought the wate^ bearing his name — the Aqua Pao^ 
Sim, to the Janicalum, from a distance of five and thirty miics — a 
r still longer than that of the Aqua Felice, brouglit to tlic 
« !iy by Sixtus V . Opposite to tbe^fountain and the Mose.? of 
SiTtus, but distant from it and with the whole city Wtweea 
them — the Aqua Patjlinu bursts forth in four powerful streams 

iiwiriy five times the volume presented by the Aqua Felice, 
Ff w fail to visit these heights of ancient renown, the site 
of Porseuua s attack, but now presenting vincyaids, fruit-gar- 
d»"ns and ruins only. From this point the whole city lies <^peii 

the gaze, wuth the couu.ry, oven to the distant hills, whicli 
evening wraps in a syondr iusiy , tinte os in a iranspa- 

renl veil. The solitude is agreeably enlivened by the music 
of the rushing waters. The multitude of its fouukiius, and the 
profusion of their waters, is one of the many tuings by wliich 
Eome is distinguished from all other cities ; tin; Aqua f^aolitia 
^^ontribut^s most richly to this charm. The incomparable 
f^muhuns Pm Pietro arc tilled from it; ifTs 

eohiuctiod by the Sistljie bridge to the city itself. The foun- 

♦ Vita Pauli V. cunipendiose scripta, MS. Barb. See Appendix. 
Nc. 76. 
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S’me sLte.*'*"”'®'® the 

erected the cupola of St. Peter’s, and Paul V 
undertook tjie general completion oTtTie cHufch.* TiCis Iw 
accomplish^ on a scale of great magnitude, in accordance with 
the prevailing taste of that time. In thepr;sent daTwrehluld 

Mictif irilo f f ® plans of BiJmante and 

^tisfied the taste of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
The dimensions arc, without douht, enomous • fo^wouTd 
assert the facade to be beautiful, but all is che;rfi ann^ 

^ ®°lessal proportions of the buildm? • 

Although the administration of the Ludovisi was but short 

We find memorials of Urban VTTT • 

churches Sf o . only m various 

P»t3, ...d .fto-a. 1, b<».a oTL rf htf cl “LT,i 

the^le’fcT'*’ completed this castle, he continued 

the defaces according to a plan suggested by CardTal M, 

th^YatLlnVur architect), around 

Portl ri II Belvedere, as ir as the 

me^ed wMcb^Zl • /*'?!$ *’*'’“* ether fortifications coin- 
raenced, which were intended to comprise the Jiunirara. the 

on ttT’ and to extend to Z priory 

on the Arentine. Porta Portuen.se, at least, is principaSly to 


a PaKlTtl^Tei 

erected at the sole cost and rnmm«v ’ r n temple 
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Iw attributed to Urban VIII. It ■was not until he had thus 
enclosed himself that ho felt secwre ; he ■was also careful to 
Testoi« the bridge, by means of which a communication was 
effected between the papal residence and the fortress of 
8t. Angelo.* 

Pope Innocent X. ■was likewise an assiduous builder, ills 
works may be seen on the Capitel, the two sides of which he 
sought to bring iiif o harmony ; in the church of the Lateran, 
where he had the merit of proceeding in a manner less dis- 
cordant with the ancient forms than was usual at that time , 
but principally on the Piazza Navona. It was observed that 
when Pope Innocent paijsed across the Piazza San Pietro, ho 
never turned his eyes from the fountain which Paul V. h^ 
erected there.-)- He would gladly have emulated that pontiff 
and adorned his favourite piazza with one yet more beautiful. 

applied ail the resources of his art to realize this wish. 
An obelisk was brought to the piazza from the Circus of 
(::iarac!illa, and on it Innocent placed the ams of his house,— 
builoings were taken down to. improve the form of the 
piazsw. Tho church ci bant’ ignete was rebuilt from the 
fc'uodations, while at no gieat distance arose the Palaz^ 
itanPli, richly ac.orned with statues, paintings, and splendid 
i?;lernal decoratioiu’ of all kindi'*. 'I’lio vigna which his family 
possessed beyond tho Vatican was converted by Pope fnr.o- 
.•ect into one of the roost beautiful of villas ; a place comprising 
within itself w’hat'Over could best tend to make i country life 

Ti t. modern taste for uniformity is already b: be obeerveu 
in the buildings of Alexander Vll- Ho destroyed many 
ho’iaes for the purpose of obtaining more regularity in the 
streets. Tho Salviati pa ac< was lomolishcd in order to 
form tl.o square of the v^ollcgio Roinauo, and the Piazza 
Cidenna^ where the palaoo of his own family situat^i, 
wm entirely transformed by Ids labours. IL: r oslofed the 

* From the diary of Giacinto Gigli, which wab unfortunately stoto 
from me it* Rome, ilir most important loss my (ollputmn has sustained. 

in p. del tarantismo cli Roma, luia piloted the passages 
Uloiwfing to this place from that wo^-k. 

I* tliark Oconfi, 4 Lnglic, ir>4H- He remark?, however, im me. 
dUtftk ; [The fountain of Pope Paul,] there was then only one, [wnll not 
Vw ire^Uy surpassed, whether as to beauty or quantity of watcT. j See 
Appendix, No 122. 
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SSl left W remarkabl, 

cdZZlJ \-l V ® the range o 

PiJTSn 7“^‘'■' .“PI*' I»« of th. 

Treasures of art of everv\ind ® P’l^fnmage. 

mulated within its walls ^ V ” rt 

not only wal the v!/’ '‘braries were collected ; 

Aupstines, and the DoSdcan'I' thf housTf^Se f 
ing another in o , . ®"® family emulat- 

gathering together of rrrrmanirri^ ^"N^UhTth 

^So^htSf ir!f ^ tEi titrs 

view to Xe ’ ^“.‘VJe'surely fashion, and rather with a 
k„oX‘'C‘t’:^^^^^ ,rep„.,oe..;o„ of .'LT ™ 
Among tie academies tlinf ^ niaking new discoveries, 
there one h^rt aTd^ jear, 

investigation of nature but withoJ^V attention to the 

oiu.. 0 


piazza, till be of^n oTm sha^* aTd\'" erection around ll 

will form three covered portico’, with threl°m«™"F® thei 

corridor above, which will be adorned with entrances, and 

and with statues. The pope iiitcnds" thlm ''“Se of small colnmr 

riages from the sun and min 1 Tl.. "« “ »*'^*‘er for car 

900,000 scndi, which Ce?akenf.^%r‘ w"** ®^*“ “*« attained 

Retro. See Appendu, No 133 . Fahrica di S^ 

im, vdiich did notXwderef^J'much^°b"'^d‘* by Federigo Cesi ii 
Fernmdez’ Natural History of MexLfrintn translation o 

^fella Letter, itura Italiana, ^ii. p m ItaOan.-Tirabosclii, Stori, 

acOTunts given by ErTthrwiis^which^rTh^r® Ujae"**!, according to tin 
ViU Erythraei, p. so, 61 . ^ ^ fcmnd well arrang^ed in Hscher, 
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the FantaHlch the Uniform, or whatever other strange titles 
they were pleased to adopt, employed themselves with poetry, 
air/ eloquence only, or with exercises of intellectual address, 
confined within a very narrow circle of though^ and yet con- 
suming energies that might have produced better results. 
Nor were the Roman palaces adorned by works of literature 
only : works of art, belonging to both earlier and later ^riods ; 
antiquitifts of various character, statues, reliefs, and inscnp- 
t,ion^ also ombeUished them. At the time we are now con- 
sidering. tho houses of the Cesi, flmstiniani, Strozzi, and 
Massioii, with the gardens of the Mattei, were the most cele- 
brated. Collections such as that of Kircher, at the Jesuits 
colkirc, were equally the object of admiration to contempo- 
raries It was vet rather by curiosity, or a love of antiqua- 
rian loiu that those collections were prompted, than by any 
true seii.se of beauty, appreciation of form, or comprehension 
of tl’c more profound relations of art or antiquity. ^ It is 
rema-kablo that in reality men still thought aud lelt on 
those subiocts as Sixtus V. had done. The remains .if an- 
tiquity were far fioni receiving that respectful care ana 
atLiition which has lieen awardeil lo them in ater time.s. 
rhat could be ex|»ected, when among other privileges ot the 
B'-fghesi we find tliai. of being exempt from all punishnient 
for whatever demolition they might choose to commit i It is 
oiflieuit to believe that such things a.s were done .n the seven- 
teenth century, could have been permitted. 1 he Laths of 
O miiKintine, among others, had n-tained a very fair degree 
orpresefvaTion, during the changes of so many centuries, and 
it might certainly have been expected that the merits of the;i 
IniiLie?. in extending the dominion of the Christian oburch, 
might have protected them trom injury, yet under Paul > 
they were demolished to the very foundations, and converttal 
jiit<> » p.alace and guldens in the taste of tho.so times, which 
were afterward.s exchanged for tlie Axilla Mondragone in 
Frascati. Even the Temple of Peace w hich wa.s thou also m 
tolerably good proservaTidn, found no favonr at the hanas of 
Paul V'. : be concei ved the strange idea ol la-iiting a colossal 
Ptatiio of brass of the Virgin Mary, with the infant Jesu*, 
•tnd '^-mg tills in SO elevated a position that the whidc 
city eould be overlooked by this, its protectress. All that he 
wjuired for tWs was a pillar of extraordinary altitude, and 
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he found such an one at length in the Temple of Peace. 
Without troubling himself to consider that it was there 
as part of a whole, and in keeping with all around, but 
that yrhen placed to stand alone, it would be rather strange 
and peculiar, than beautiful or appropriate, he carried it 
away and loaded it with that colossus which we see it bear to 
the present day. 

If it be admitted that all the charges brought against the 
Barberini may not be true, it is nevertheless certain that, on 
the whole, their proceedings were in this same spirit. Under 
i Urban VIII., it was in actual contemplation to destroy that 
i sole, undoubted, and unimpaired monument of republican 
* times, the incomparable tomb of Cmlia Metella. It was to 
bo demolished for the sake of the travcrtfno which Bernini, the 
most celebrated sculptor and architect of that day, meant to 
use for the fountain of Trevi. The proposal was made by him 
to the pope, who gave permission for its execution in a brief. 
Already were hands laid on the tomb, when the people of 
Rowe, who loved their antiquities, became aware of the mat- 
ter and opposed a violent resistance. For the second time 
they rescued this their most ancient possession ; it became 
necessary to desist from destroying it, as the only means to 
avoid a tumult.* 

All these attempts at destruction were however entirely con- 
sistent with the spirit prevailing. The epoch of the Catholic 
restoration had developed its own peculiar ideas and impulses ; 
these aspired to universal dominion even in art and literature. 
They could not comprehend, and would not even acknowledge, 
what was foreign to themselves, and whatever they could not 
subju^nte they were determined to destroy. 

Notwithstanding all this, Rome still continued to be the 
metropolis uf intellectual culture, unequalled in the variety 
of its learning and in the practice of art ; as the taste of 
the age comprehended and preferred it. It was still pro- 
ductive as regarded music ; the concerted style of the cantata 
was at that time arising by the side of the church stylo. The 
travellers of the day were enchanted with it. ‘^A man 
must have been ill-treated by nature,” exclaims Spon, who 
visited Rome in 1674, ^‘who does not find his full con- 

^ This is circumstantially related in Deone. 
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tontment in one or other of the branches to be "studied 
here. He mentions all these branches : the libraries, where 
rarest works were laid open to the student ; the concerts 
in churches and palaces, where the finest voices were daily to 
be heard ; the many collections of ancient and modem scuIik 
ture and painting ; the numberless stately buildino-s of every 
age; villas, wholly covered with bas-reliefs and inscriptions, 
01 which he alono had copied upwards of a thousand, not pre- 
viousJy <»pied ; the presence of so many strangers of ail 
lands an«l tongues ; the beauties of nature to be enjoyed in 
gardens worthy to make part of paradise ; and for him who 
delignts m the practice of piety, ho adds, there is a treasure 
of cnurches, relics, and processions provided, that shall occunv 
him his whole life long. 

There is no doubt, that in .other parts of Europe there . 
was at this time an intellectual movement of grander and ‘ 
rnoiv liberal character; hut the completeness of the Roman ' 
concentration of all life within itself, the abun- ‘ ! 
dance of its riches, the certain enjoyment, united to the feelin<r 
ot ^curity to 1)0 aitanied there, abd the satisfaction derived ^ 
by the faithful from the iininterrupted contemplation of the 
objects of their reverence, nV continned to exercise a powerful • 
at triton ; appealing now to one class of motives, now to 
another, and occasionally acting on all so equally, that the 
predominant motive was no longer to be distil? guisherl. 

J^t Mb seek to bring c?learly to our comprehension tho power 
of this attraction us exhibited in the most extraordinary of its 
examples; one too hy ivhich a decided reaction was pradm^ed 
m the court of Rome. 


^ P. £H^r<*sshju conceriilag Queen f'hristina of Sto**dciK 

We have had frequent occasion to direct our attention to 
Sweden. 

In that country, where^ Lutheranism had revolutioiilyed 
the whole political constitution, where the anti-reformation 
ftamd tM:»th represeufativas and opponents in a manner so un- 


♦ Spon et A^lieler, Voyage d*ltdie ct de Gri^. i, p. 39. 
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usual dmongst personages of the highest rank; and from which 
StSaid final decision of the contest then divvhug and 
ocLlving the world had proceeded; m tins country it 
Z+^ffiolicisra under the new form it had Msumed, now 
achieved the most unexpected of conquests ; J 

" 1 Mid it » 

nf Aiir observation from its relation to the subject before us. 

We wm first consider the position which the young queen 

t^*‘dearorGu7avus Adolphus, the tion jas 
for a moment agitated in Sweden, as it had been in 16 9 
Austria, in 1640 in Portugal, and m so many 
the”same period, whether the country should not i^lf 
iXr from the kingly power, and adopt the constitution 

its homage to Ue daughter of the deceased king, but as this 
was a child of six years old, and there 

house who could seize the reins of government the authonty 
of the state fell into the hands of a lew nobles, i he ant.- 

U..oie. of lU. too found “cc.pto“ 

plause in Sweden ; even the proceedings 

nient in England were approved there, and still more wen 
the 'Swedish sympathies excited for the movements ot u 
Fronde in Fra^e, from these last being 
cideairansloc^^^^^ “I perceive clearly, Christina berse 
once declare.! in the senate, “ that the wish is here 
for Sweden to become an elective monarchy, or an an.^to- 

cracy." t 

* T a Vie de le Reine Christine faite par elle-mame, in 

states and “ good patnots J!;“ ^ . ... of the five highest otftcea 

hght.-SeeGeijer,Schwe*schee^h.c^^^ 

of theBtate,Tione was te be filled but by the nomin ,hal oouM 

by the States, one of whom should be chosen, inegranu m 
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But tbs young princess was not disposed to suffer the de- 
cline of the royal authority in her person ; she determine.! to 
be queen m the full sense of the word. From the moment 
^ when she entered on the government, in the year 1644, she 
devoted herself to public affairs with an admirable zeal, 
hierer would she absent herself from the meetings of the 
wnate; wc find her suffering from fever, or are told that she 
becu obliged to bo bled, but she was nevertheless in her 
pwce at the sittings of the senate. Nor did she neglect to 
pwpare herself for an efficient attendance on these sittings • 
^te pajmrs, many eheeis in length, were carefully read 
through for this purpose, and their contents perfectly mas- 
ter^. At night, before going to rest, and on first awakening 

rir 1 liabit to meditate on the most 

•iinicult points of the questiou.s under consideration.* She 
possessed the power of stating the matter in discussion with 
alulity and precision, never iiermittiug the side to which she 
was herself disposed to be perceptible. After having heard 
the opinions of the senators, she gave her o^n, which was 
foimd to be formed <.r. good grounds, and was for the most 
part adopted. The foreign ambassadors were amazed at the 
IKiwer she had acquired over the senate.! although she was 
lioroelf never satisfied with its extent. She took a large per- 
sonal share in the conclusion of the peace of Westphaliiu an 
event of universal importance. The officers the army, and 

only he elected from tliree proposed by «ie hoase of Kniehts it»e!f A 
CrmiSworiuiii poUtico-eccIesiasticam was demanded, wirh a president juid 
•wesiors freely chosen by the state, itc. ^ 

rvL h"’*® ** Alessandro VII. s. pra la regini di Suecia. MS 

t>hc ha# more than once assured roe that she Itad never brought forward 
any of grave importance without having previously cLsiderSrt 

to f^ two yea^ and that many hours of the morning after waking 
tito ktde sl^p she was accustomed to t.nke, she employed herself fo oo. 

‘=<>'“^q'>iuces, even when very «mote.J 

t Meoioirefi de ce qui cst passtS en Suede tirez de<i 1 1 

M* Chan«U.p 245. \l648.^vr.) : [The^iS^eTsb hS 
laiydibte, for she adds to her atation ^een,^^ 
liheraby, and the j^r of persuading.:: In a copy of^tbeae 
wbidi spared m 1675. there an marginal notes In^ 

**]'”*' *e dissatisfoctioa of a Inter 
PWfod, nthar than exact tecoUection of the owlier yeara of her tane^ 
went ; but b avoiT^ case the stntsmsats of Cbauut a« modified bv tW ' 
roi. M. 2 A » •*»». 
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.veil <iM «f let »’™ 

fovottrable to tbe “ions made to tbo Catho- 

persons who disapproved the hereditary dominions of 

Ses ; especially with reg^ “/alpoS iTmake a further 
Austria, but the 1“®®“ been so glorious or ^ 

appeal to fortune; never g^tification in 

®a"r».y did 

the aristocr^y w^k her J^omo future penod attain 

them of ^1 hope that tW p»“ ^he very smu 

their object. nominating her cousin, the 

brought forward the eucceir to the crown. 

Count Palatine, Charles ^“^^^eved the prince had never 
This was ad measure • d through entirely by her 

ventured to hope. I ^ senate, which would not 

succession was that with all this zeal for business. 

It is doubly remarkaWe, that th a 

Christina applied her^lf at th childhood, no 

kind of passion. Even ^ ye to her than that ot 

portion of her time was i""® ® proceeded partly from 

Lr lessons. This may perhaps 

the melancholy character .^f the loss of her 

who had resigned herself ' j. d^forward daily with im- 

husband. The young should be liberated from 

patience to the momen -„„„rnjne But she was besides 
those gloomy chambers particularly for lan- 

posseseed of ®*?f [;j5ned roJst of those she 

CTlS; 


fcmricen 1 laiew au 

xaenti that they had attempted 


ncei, ano au — -r 
But since that time i haft 
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more remarkable, because iu some of them she really possessed 
the facility of a natiire. As slie grew up she became more 
powerfully fascinated by the charms of literature. It was at 
this time that learning gradually freed itself from the fetters 
of theological controversy, and that reputations, which were 
universally acknowledged, began to rise above the influence 
of both parties. The young queen was ambitious of the 
society of celebrated men, whom she desired to attract around 
her person, and by whose instructions she was anxious to 
profit. The first to appear, were ct^rtain German philologists 
and historians: among others, Freinsheim, at whose request 
she remitted the greater part of the contributions imposed on 
his native city of Ulin for the expenses of the war.* Next 
followed the Netherlanders. Isaac Vossius brought the study 
of the Greek writers into favour; the queen soon made 
herself mistrer/i of the most important authors of antiquity, 
and even the fathers of the church were Sufier^ to 
remain unknown to her. Nicolaus Heinsi us boasts of liaving 
been born in the same age with this queen as tim first felicity 
of his life ; the second, was that he had been knowm to her ; 
but the third, the most decided happiness, and that w hich ho 
desires all future ages to know, was, that he had been not 
altogether displeasing to ner. Christina employed him prin- 
td|^lly to procure costly manuscripts and rare books from 
Italy for her library ; this he did conscientiously and witit 
success. The Italians began to complain that »hi|>s were 
Wien with the spoils of their libraries, and tiiat all their best 
aids to learning were carried away from them to the remotest 
iiorth,f In the year 1650 Salmasius appeared in Swollen, 
Christina had given him to understand that if he did not 
eome to her she would be obliged to go to him : he reshled m 
bm j«tiaee for a year. At length Descartes was also induoe<i 
to rifttt her. He bad the honour of meeting her in her 
library averv morning at five o'clock, when ho is <leclar©tl to 
have heard t^hribtina detiucing his own idea£ from Plato to 

lean»d<i mmy others without tiie lie’p of any maater, and it is certain that 
I never had a master for karning either German, Praadi, Italian, or 
Spamth. j Sec Apwndtx, No. 131. 

* Hamngue pen^Hque de Freinahembw ii t’hriatme, 1647, in Arck* 
«niholki, second appendb, p 104. 

t Compare Orauext, Konigin Chriatina \ind ihr p. 379, 407* 
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his infinite astonishment. There is no doubt that in her con- 
ferences with men of learning, as in her discussions with the 
senate, she gave proof of the most felicitous memory, with 
great readiness of apprehension and much penetiution. “ Her 
powers of intellect are in the highest degree remarkable,” 
exclaimed Naude with astonishment ; “ she has seen every 
thing, read every thing, knows every thing.”* 

The queen of Swede n was, indeed, a wonderful production 
of natuieanoT fortune j — so young a woman, yet free from all 
vanity ; she never sought to conceal that one of her shoulders 
was higher than the other ; she had been told that her prin- 
cipal beauty was the rich profusion of her hair, yet she did 
not bestow upon it the most ordinary attention. To all the 
more minute cares of life she was wholly a stranger : utterly 
regardless of what appeared on her table, she never expressed 
disapprobation of any kind of food that was set before her, 
and drank nothing but water. She never acquired or under- 
stood any sort of womanly works, but, on the contrary, 
delighted to be told that at her birth she had boon supposed 
to be a boy, and that, even in her earliest infancy, she be- 
trayed no terror at the firing of guns, but clapped her hands, 
and proved herself to be a true soldier's child. She was a 
very boh! horse-woman ; with one foot in the stirrup, she 
scarcely waited to be in her saddle before she started at 
speed. In the chase, she would bring down her game with 
the first shot. She studied Tacitus and Plato, and not un- 
frequently expounded the meaning of those authors more 
clearly than philologists by profession. In despite of her 
youth, she was capable of forming a sound and independent 
opinion even on matters of state, and this she would then 
support and carry through among senators gix)wn grey in 
experience of the world. She threw the fresh spirit of a 
native perspicuity and quickness into all her undertaking**. 
Above all, she was profoundly sensible of the high importance 
she derived from her birth, and impressed with the necessity 

Naude a Gassendi, 19 Oct. 1652 : [The queen, of whom I may say 
without flattery, that in the conferences which she frequently holds with 
Messieurs Boebart, Bourdclot, Du Fresne, and myself, she maintains 
her part better than any one of the company, and if I tell you that her 
genius is dtofether extraordinary, I shall utter no falsehood, for she has 
aeen every thmg, she has read every thing, she knows every thing.] 
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of goveramg with her own hand. Never did .she refer anv 
ambassador to her minister, nor wonld she eyor S^ttl 
Buh^t of hers to wear a foreign order, not choosing to^eSm 

L 1,3 ^ f’ be marke r; 

hand of a stranger. She could assume a deportment 
svhen ^e occasion demanded, by which generals, who bnvo 
m^e Germany tremble, were siruck n^uTe XLZ 
Had a new war broken out, she would infallibly have placed 
hers^ at the head of the troops. ^ ^ 

these, with so imperious a character 

the riirht 0^^111:0”*^^^*^ niarrying, of resigning to another 
the right of ruling her personal proceedings, altogether un- 
endnrable to her. The obligations that shl mighCe M 
to form such an alliance for the sake of her wuntry she 

crowned, she declared that she would 
rather die than consent to marry.* 

But could so forced a position be maintained ? Was there 
not something m it overstrained, extravagant? Withoirt 

equipo^ needful to a 

contenfmSh of a natural being, 

rSi- of *>“’"088 that 

throw herself into it with so much ardour; 

b^t^ Aa 1^'’ sovereignty impelled her forwards, 

but she found no pleasure in it ; neither did she love S 
country; she had no sympathies with its customs, its plea- 

TZXiZT'r;:^ or ecelesiastickh mr^vm^ 

is past history. The ceremonies of state, the long harangues 

-mtstdtrrt ^ dX :s 

c^peUed her to take personal sliare in some great ceremonial 
ob^rrMice,wereabh«n>mt to her; the rangl of cuSm 

J^ffiirSsTr'''" conntrymen^were content to 

c^fino themselves, apj>eared to her contemptible. If she 
^ not possessed tho Swedish throne from childhood, this 

wbition ; but since she had been queen so long as she could 
reaiemW, all those aspirations of ^e mind by which the des- 

♦ [1 fthottld without doubt have marn«d»l sayt furtlier in har nmn 

wot felt myself potMusssed of the atrenaA 
to dtoxnse with the pleasures of domestic life ;] and we mav believe Au 
«s«rtU the more readily, a, this work is » kind of confeS 
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tiny of man is prepared and fashioned, took a direction es- 
tranged from her native land* A desire for the unknown and 
«traordinary began to take possession of her mind ; fantastic 
ide^ gained the mastery ; she was restrained by none of the 
ordinary considerations, nor did she set herself to resist 
fhe chance impulses of the moment, by opposing to them the 
force and dignity of a moral self-government suited to her 
position* The truth is, that Christina, though bold, high- 
minded, energetic, and courageous, was also extravagant, 
ungovernable, intentionally unfeminine, and by no means 
amiable. Her conduct was even unfiliai, not only towards 
her mother, but towards the sacred memory of her father 
also, which she never spared, when occasion presented itself 
for a biting sarcasm. It seems, indeed, as if at times she 
I knew not what she said.* The exalted station she held 
I could not secure her from the natural effects of so perverse a 
j demeanour; they recoiled by necessity on herself^ and content- 
j ment with herself, attachment to her home, or love of her 
i countiy, became utterly impossible. 

It now followed that this dissatisfaction of spirit evinced 
itself most particularly in regard to religious matters, and the 
mode of manifestation was as follows* 

In the ‘‘ I^collections of Chrktina, there are references to 
her tutor, T)r. Johann Matthim ; she dwells on his memory 
with especial predilection ; his simple, pure, and gentle spirit, 
had enchained her affections from the first moment of his 
attendance on her, and he was her earliest confidant even in 
the most trifling matters.t When it had l>ecome obvious that 
neither of the existing ecclesiastical parties would overcome 
the other, some few right-minded men at once arose in various 
places to advocate the expediency of uniting them. Matthi^ 
was one of those who had conceived this purpose, and he pub- 
lished a book, wherein he discussed the question of forming 
the two Protestant churches into one body. The queen was 
decidedly favourable to the measure, she announc^ her in- 
tention of establishing a theological academy, which should 

* It is impossible to deduce any other conclusion from her conversation 
with he)* mother ; see Chanut, 366, May, 1654. 

t [Very capable,] she says in her autobiography, [of well mstriMiiii|r 
a child such as I was, because he possessed an uprightness, discretmu, hm 
gentleness that made him loved and esteemed.] 
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lalwur for the reconoUiation of the two confessiona. But the 
unbridled zeal of certain inflexible Lutherans was immediatelv 
arouMd in opposition, the work of Matthias was indignantly 
attMked by a superintendent of Calmar, and the Estates alro 
, took part against it. The bishops caUed on the conndl of 
state to keep watch orer the national religion, and the grand 
chan^uor repai^ to the queen with representations so 
prising, as to bring tears of vexation to her eyes.* 

She ma^ now, perhaps, have believed herself to be certain ■ 
ttot all this eagerness of zeal was not purely disinterested on 
me p^ of her Lutherans ; she thought they were attempting 
M delude, her into some preconceived purpose of their own 
by the views of God’s will that they placed before her. The 
representations of the Divine Being, thus forced on her, 
appeared to her conceptions altogether unworthy of His 
nature, t •' 

1?*"^^***^^ those discourses to which she was com- 
pelled by the national ordinances to listen, had been long most 
wearisome to the young queen— they now became intolerable, 
btie frequently betrayed her impatience — moving her chair, or 
playing with her little dog; but the merciless preachers were 
but the^moro lirmly resolved to continue their lectures, and 
aetom her all the longer for these marks ol weariness. 

^ The disposition of mind inevitabiy produced by these Ti*xa- 
tions, which gradmilly estranged her from the established 
religion of her country, was confirmed by the arrival of learned 
foreigners. Some of these were Catholics, others— Isaac Yos^ 
sins tor example — gave occasion for the suspicion of infidelitv ; 
wisde Bourdeiot, who possessed the greatest influence with her, 
.having treated her ably and successfully in a da.nge’*ous illness., 
and was well fitted for a court, made jest of every thing^ — 
histories and i*eligions not excepted. Ho was full of 
infontiation, possessed extraordinary powers of entertaining, 
and was entirdiy devoid of pedantrv, but was, therewithal 
considered a direct Deist. ‘ 


♦ Letter from Axel Oxenstierna, 9. May, 164^ in ArckenliditE, iv. 

particularly one from Count Brahe, Arckenholta* it. 
^ ■ Fry I Matthiae is, “ Idea boni mikik in ecclesia Chrfati." 

thwjg it,] she se^ys, in one of the notes given by GoldenWad, 
men were making thee speak accordiis^ to theii own wiAea, and 
they desired to deoctre and frighten me, that they might gown mo 
after their own pleasure.] In Arckenholtz, tom. iii. p. 209. 
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^Gradually the yomg princess fell into inextricable doubts. 
She began to think all positive religions were but inventions of 
men ; that an argument stated against one was ecjually valid 
gainst all others, and that it was, in fact, a matter of perfect 
indifference to which a man belonged. 

Meanwhile she did not proceed to absolute irreligion ; there 
were still certain convictions which she firmly retained. In 
the royal solitude of her throne she must have fouiid it impos- 
sible to dispense with thoughts of God ; nay, she even beli^ed 
that her station placed her a step nearer to the Divine Pre- 
sence. “ Thou knowest,*' she exclaims, “ how often I have 
prayed to Thee, in a language unknown to vulgar spirits, for 
grace to enlighten me, and have vowed to obey Thee, though 
I should thereby sacrifice life and fortune.*' This idea she 
soon associated with others of those peculiar to her character. 

I renounced all other love," she says, “ and devoted myself 
to this alone.*^ 

But could it be, that God had left mankind without the true 
religion ? She was particularly impressed by a remark of 
Cicero to the effect that the true religion could be but one 
and that all others must be false.* ^ 

But then came the question — which was the true religion ? 

We are not now to examine the arguments, or proofs, that 
convinced her. She repeatedly declared that she bad not dis- 
covered auy essential error of doctrine in Protestantism, but 
as her disinclination to that creed had sprung from an original 
feeling not clearly traceable to its cause, but which circum- 
stances had heightened to intensity, so did she now throw 
herself with an inclination quite as inexplicable, but with full 
sympathy, into the pale of Catholicism. 

doctrines of the Catholic 
church were loir the first time expounded with precision in her 
hearing ; among other things, the fact that the unmarried state 
was considered meritorious in that church, was alluded to. 

Ah," remarked the child, “ how fine that is ! It is of that 
religion tliat I will be." 

I or this she was gravely reprimanded, but she only persisted 
the more obstinately in her assertion . 

No Alcfisandri VJI, For the passage, see the Appendix, 
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At a later period other impressions of a congenial nature 
wore a^ed. “ When one is a Catholic,” she would remark, 
the consolation of believing as so many noble spirits 
believed for sixteen hundred years, of belonging to a 
^ religion attested by millions of martyrs, confirmed by millions 
of miracles. Above all,” she would add, ‘‘ which has pro- 
duced 60 many admirable virgins, who have risen above the 
frailties of their sex, and consecrated their lives to God.” 

Oie constitut'.on of Sweden is based on the Protestant faith. 

It is on this that the glory, the power, and the political posi- 
tion of that country are founded. This religion was imposed 
the queen as a necessity, but, untouched by its spirit, and 
revolted by a thousand accidental circumstances, she determin- 
ately broke loose from its hold ; the opposite doctrines, of which 
she had but an obscure perception, attracted her. That the 
l^pes should be invested with infallible authori^ appeared to | 
ner an institution in accordance with the goddess of God ; 1 

she daily attached herself to the Catholic system with a more * 
decided strength of purpose. It seemed as if she thus satisfied 
I lie desire for self-devotion natural to woman, and as in her 
heart, faith harl sprung to existence, as does love in so many 
.)thf;rs~from an unconscious emotion which must be concealed, 
lest it be condemned by the world, but which only becomes 
the more deeply rooted, and which makes the happiness of the 
womanly heart prepared to sacrifice ail for its sake. 

It is at least certain that Christina, in seeking to approach 
the court of Home, had recourse to a mysterious artifice, such 
‘is, in all other cases, are resorted to only in afiairs of love or 
ambition ; she tormed, as it wore, an intrigue to become a 
V atholic. In this she proved herself a true woman, 

Ihe first person to whom she made known her inclination 
l >r Oathoheism was a Jesuit, Antonio Maceilo, confessor to 
the i^ortuguoso ambasisador, Pinio Pereira * Pereira spoke 
tiO language but F ertuguese, and was always accompanied by 
his confessor as interpreter, rhe queen found a peculiar ploa- 

* Tbe author of her conversion is someaiues said to have been a 
certain Gottfried Franken ; but according to the account given m Arckeu- 
kdtz, i. 465, the first thought of sendiug to Stockholm was not 

^tertained until after the return of Salmasim in 1651 . Macedo was 
at the Swedish court io 1650 ; his claim is therefore undeniable. 
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sure m lading the interpreter to a controrersy on religious 
rabjeote d^g the audiences she gave the ambassador (vrbo 
oeueved them to be occupied in the discussion of state afliiirs 
om^, and thus, in the presence of a third person, who under- 
stood nothing of what was passing, confiding to Macedo her 
thoughts and most daring speculation®.* 

Suddenly, Macedo disappeared from Stockholm. The queen 
pretended to have him sought for— pursued, while she had, in 
^t, ner^lf despatched him to Rome, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining her wishes to the g eneral of the Jesuits, and entreat- 
ing him to send her some of tEeT most trusted members of his 
order. 

In Febru^y, 1652, the Jesuits demanded arrived in Stock- 
holm accordingly ; they were two young men who repre- 
sent^ themsehes to be Italian noblemen engaged in travel 
and in this character were admitted to her table. The queen 
at once suspected their true errand, and while they walked 
imm^ately before her to the dining-hall, she observed to one 
w them, in a low voice, that perchance he had letters for her 
Me replied, without turning his head, that he had ; with one 
rapid word she then warned him to keep silence. After 
ainner she sent her most trusted servant, Johann Holm, for 
the letters, and the following morning the same servant con- 
ducted the Jesuits themselves, in the most profound secrecv 
to the palace, t 

Thus, to the royal dwelling of Gusta\iis Adolphus, there now 
^me ambassadors from Rome, for the purpose of holding con- 
lerence with his daughter, in regard to her joining the Catholic 
church. The charm of this affair to Christina was principally 

* PaiJavicini : Arctios idcirco sermones et coiloquia miscuit. non time? 
solum quum ad earn Macedu« ab lega.o mittebatu^ set 
sente, qui nihil mtelligens ammadvertebat tamen longiores inter 

^ therefore closely mingled, 

not then alone when Mwedo w«* sent to her from the ambsssadorfbut 
^o when the latter was present, who, though he understood nothing! 

t S^tione di Paolo Casati al Papa Alessandro VII. The extreot wifi 
be found m the Appendix, No. 131. “ 
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ia the certainty that no one had the slightest suspicion of her 
proceedings. 

The two Jesuits, at first, proposed to commence with the 
rules prescribed by the Catechism, but they soon perceived 
that in this case such a method was totally inapplicable. 
The queen proposed very different questions from any that 
bad there been anticipated or prepared for; as for example, 
whether there v^ere any true difference between good and evil, 
or was all determined by the utility or injurious character of 
the action ; how the doubts arising with regard to the exist- 
ence of a Providence were to he set at rest ; whether the soul 
of man were really immortid ; whether it were not most ad- 
visable to adhere in external forms to tbo religion of one's 
native land, and to live according to the laws of reason. The 
Jesuits do not tell us what replies they gave to these ques- 
tions; they believed that during their conference, thoughts 
W’fcre suggested to them, such as never had entered their minds 
before, and which they had immediately afterwards lost and 
forgotten. The queen, they think, was under the immediate 
operation of the Holy Spirit ; the truth being, that she was 
under the iuflueDce of a decided predisposition which sup- 
phe^l whatever might bo wanting in every argument, and 
even added force to conviction itself. They most frequently 
recurred to that primary assumption, that the w-orld cannot 
be left without the true religion, and to this they added the 
assertion, that of all existing religions, the Catholic is the 
most reasonable. Our chief endeavour,’' say the Jesuits, 
was to prove that the points of our holy religion which are 
raised above reason, are in .no%vise opposed to reason.' The 
principal difficulty, was tho iav,KjatioR of saints and the 
veneration of images and relics. But her majesty," they 
pi oeoed tc* tell us, apprehended with most ready penetra- 
tion, the whole force of the arguments which we laid b^oro 
her; otUciwise, we should have consumed much time." 8he 
conversed with them also on the difficulties that mndt arise, 
in the event of her determining to be<?ome a Catbelic, in 
bringing the matter to bear : theso sometimes appei^red 
likely to prove insurmountable, and eisjc day, when she again 
saw the Jesuits, she declared to them that they would do 
well to return home, that the attempt they were making was 
impracticable, and that besides, she thought she could never 
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become wholly Catholic at heart. The good fath«s were 
ama^d, they used every argument that seemed likely to keep 
lier firm to her previous purpose, placed God and Eternity 
etore her, ^d affirmed her doubts to be but suggestions and 
^saults of Satan. It is entirely characteristic of Christina^ 
that she was, at this moment, more fully resolved on her con- 
version, than at any earlier conference. “ What would you 
^y ? she asked suddenly, ‘‘if I were nearer to becoming a 
Catholic than you suppose “I cannot describe the feel- 
ing, says the Jesuit narrator, “ that we experienced,— we 
seemed like men raised from the dead. The queen asked 
whether the pope could not grant permission to receive 
the Lord s bujpper, once in the year, according to the Lutheran 
rite. We replied, that he could not. ‘ Then,' said she, ‘ there 
IS no help, I must resign the crown. " 

There were, indeed, other causes which made her thought? 
tend daily more and more in that direction. 

The affairaof the country did not always proceed as she 
would have had them. Opposed to the powerful aristocracy, 
which always held firmly together, the queen, with her im- 
mediate circle, drawn from so many lands, with the successor 
to the throne that she had forced upon the people, and with 
that Count Magnus de la Gardie, to whom she had given 
her confidence, but whom the old Swedish nobility would 
never acknowledge as their equal in point of birth, formed a 
party that was almost considered a foreign one. Her un- 
bounded liberality had exhausted the finances, and the mo- 
ment seemed approaching when all the resources of the 
. country must fail. As early as October, 1651, she made 
known to the Estates her intention of abdicating; this was 
I she had despatched Antonio 

I* to Rome; she allowed herself, nevertheless, to be dis- 

I suaded for that time, from her purpose ; the grand chancellor 
I reprepnted to her that the financial pressure qught not to be 
i permitod to influence her decision, assuring her that due 
I care shimld be taken to prevent the splendour of the crown 
from sufienng diminution.* She perceived, too, that her pro- 
I ceedings would not have so heroic an appearance in the eyes 
iot the world, as she had at first imagined. When soon 

* PuffeniJorf, Rerum Suecicamm, lib. xxiii. p. 477. 
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afterwards, Prince Frederick, of Hesse, was proposing a 
similar step, slio expressly advised him to the contrary, not 
altogether on religious grounds, she did but remind him, that ) 
whoe ver changed his cre^, is hated by those whom he de - \ 
inerts, and d^pTseTI^^^ party he joins.* But these con- | 
siderations gradually ceased to have any effect on herself. It 
was in vain that she endeavoured, by frequent nominations, 
to make herself a party in the national council, which she 
enlarged from twenty-eight to thirty-nine members. The 
credit and importance of the Oxenstierna family, which ha/l 
for a time been obscured, regained all its lustre by means of 
its coxiiiections, by the force of habit, and especially by the 
talents, which in that house appeared to be hereditary. On 
many important questions, as for example, the adjustment of 
affairs with Brandenburg, the queen remained in the mi- 
nority. Count Magnus de la Gardic, too, was deprived of 
her confidence and favour. The want of money really be- 
gan to be felt, and there was sometimes not sufficient for the 
daily expenses of the household. t Again, she asked herself, 
would it not be better to stipulate for a yearly revenue, 
wherewith sbe might live in a foreign land, after the desires 
of her own heart, and without being subjected to the inter- 
ference and remonstrances of bigoted prenchcto, who could 
see nothing in her actions or their motives, but a rash and 
romantic eocentiicity, or au apostasy from the religion and 
customs of her native land ? Business was already ^>ecome 
distasteful to her, and she feit oppressed wlr>n her secretaries 
approached her; already she h^ become dissatisfied with all 
other society, but that of the Spanish ambassador, Don An- 
tonio Pimentel, who took part in all her social occupati^ms ana 
amusements, as in the meetings of that ‘‘ Order of the Ama- 
r4.nth,” which she founded, and whose members ivere required 
to pledge themselves tc a sort of celibacy. Don Antonio was 
ac^pjainted with her tendency towards Catholicism, of which 

* I^ttre de Christiue au Prince Frederic, landgrave iLedae, in 
Arckeuhoitz, i. p. 218 : [C:iii you be ignorant of the hatred incurred by 
all who change their religion from those whom they leave, and are there 
not many lUuatrioua examples to convince you that they are contemned by 
yieae to whom iihcy join ^eroselves ?] 

t rMsitives ny which it is believed that the queen of Sweden ms 
induced to resign her crown.] Ir. Arckenholh, App. No. 47, probably 
by Raym. MoutecucuU. 
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he gave intimation to his sovereign, who promised to receive 
the Swedish princess into his dominions, ftnd offered to ar- 
range all preliminaries with the pope, for her reception into 
the Catholic church * The Jesuits, with whom she had 
been in conference, had meanwhile returned to Rome, where 
they had already made certain preparations for that evpnt. 

Christina was now no longer to be dissuaded from her 
purpose by any mode of argument. Her letter to the French 
ambassador Chanut, shews clearly how little she reckoned on 
approval of the step she was about to take i but she declares 
that this would give her no concern ; she would be happy, 
strong in herself, without fear before God and man, and from 
the haven she had sought should look forth on the sufforii^ 
of those who were still beaten about by the storms of life. 
Her sole care no w was to secure her revenues in such a manner 
that they could never bo taken from her. 

The ceremony of abdication was completed on the 24tb 
of June, 1654, and notwithstanding the many causes of dis- 
satisfaction presented by the government of the (jueon, yet all 
classes, from the first to the lowest, were profoundly affected 
at sight of this renunciation of her country by the last scion 
of the race of Vasa. The aged Count Brahe Tefused to take 
that crown from her head which he had placed there three ^ 
years before ; he considered the bond between prince and y 

iect to be indissoluble, and held the proceedings ^fore him to b© 
unla wful.f The queen was hereby compelled to lift the crovj^n 
from her head ; it was ordy from her hand that he would receive 


* Paliayicini, Vita Alexandria VII. : Aulte HispanicaB administri. cum 
primum rem proposuit Malines (who had been sent thither), omnino vo- 
luissent ab r^ina regnum retineri, ob eicolumenta quae turn in religioneni 
turn in regetn CatboUcum redundassent • sed cognito id fieri non jkjssc 
nisi Ijesti religione, placuit regi patronum esse facti tam generosi.^^ [The 
ministers of the Spanish court, when Malines first proposed this thing., 
would by all means have had the queen retain the kingdom, both because 
of the advantage to be gained by religion and by his Catholic majesty ; 
but when it was known that this could nht be done, but with offence to 
religion, tbi king was pleased to become the patron of so high-minded an 
act.j 

f [It was in opposition to the will of God, to the common right 
of nations, and to the oath by which slie was bound to the realm of 
Sweden a«d to her subjects — he was no honest man who had given 
her majesty such counsel.] Life of Count Peter Brahe, in Schlbser^i 
vSchwedische Biographic, ii. p. 409. 
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it. Stripped of the insignia of royalty, in a plain white dress, 
Christina then received the parting homage of her Estates. 
After tho rest, appeared the speaker of the estates of pea^ts ; 
he knelt down before tho queen, shook her hand and kissed 
it repeatedly, tears burst from his eyes, he wip^ them away 
with his handkerchief, and without having said one word, be 
turned his back on her majesty, and walked away to his place. 

Her thoughts, meanwhile, and all her purposes were directed 
towards foreign lands,— not one moment would she remain in a 
country of which she had resigned the supreme authority to 
another. She bad already sent forward her more costly 
moveables, and while the fleet intended for her conveyance 
to Wismar was in preparation, she seised the first lavoura^ e 
moment, disguised herself, and escaped from the oppressive 
supervision exercised over her by her late suojects, departing 
with a few trusted attendants only for Hamburg. 

And now commenced her travels through Europe. 

On arriving in Bpgpjs, she made private profession of the 
C&thulio faith, and alt^ards repeated it publicly at I nnspr nck. 
Invited by the prospect of the pope's benediction, 
to Italy. Her crown and sceptre she offered to the Virgin 
Mary at Loretto. The Venetian ambassadors were amazed 
at the preparations made in all the cities of the Roman states 
for giving her a magnificent reception. Pope Alexander, 
wkjso ambition was gratified by tho circumstance of so bril- 
liant a conversion having been made during his pontificate, 
exhausted the apostolic treasury to celebrate the occArrence 
with due solemnity. It was not as a penitent, but in triumph, 
that the royal convert entered Kome.t In the first yca^ of 
her new condition wo find her fre<]juently travelling we 
nw.et her often in Germany, £:ome few times lu prance, and once 
even in Sw^^len. '“ She did not always remain so entirely 


* Wbt^ekicke's Narrative. ^ ^ a i ai .a 

f Ri^kiioue fie’ qvattro Ambasciatori : [Pope Iimoceut susp^tgl that 
her reception would icet Him dew-. wHich delayed her 
d,e CT^Pope conteuied himself with eavuig hjs money, and left the 
of mcompUshing that grand ceremony to hi* .wme^r. 
rea^ kthet, on our arrival we found the whole court busily oocu- 
!Mfit ^ on onr return, all the cities of the Komau s^ea ^ro 
Sating eilch other, and absorbed in the sttemp: each to make a finer 
of wcloowc than tho other,] 

I See A^ppeudix, No. 
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estranged from political interests as she may at first perhaps 
I have intended. She once entered into very earnest negotia - 
tions, and not without a certain prospect of success, for 
f obtaining the crown of Poland, the possession of which would, 
I at least, not preTenTlSer remaining Catholic. Another time 
! she drew on herself the suspicion of intending to atti^h 
I Naples in the interest of France. The necessity of looking 
I to the receipt of her pension, which was often but little to be 
depended on, rarely permitted her to enjoy undisturbed tran- 
V quillity. The fact that, though possessing no crown, she yet 
I laid claim to the uncontrolled liberty of action and full prero- 
I gatives of a (gowned head, more ^especially as she underaKod 
I these rights, was^ on some^bccas productive of very serious 
^ consequences. Who could excuse the merciless sentence she 
pronounced at Fontainbleau in her own cause, on_l^nUd^ 
cb^ a member of her household, and which she permitted the 
accusers and personal enemies of the sufferer to carry into 
execution ? She gave him one hour only to prepare for 
death.* The treachery against her, with which the unhappy 
man was charged, she chose to interpret as high-treason, and 
considered it beneath her dignity to place liim before any 
tribunal, whatever it might be. To acknowledge, no su^* 
perior,'* she exclaimed, is worth more than to govern the 
whole world.'* She despised even public opinion. The exe- 
cution of Monaldeschi had excited universal abhorrence in 
Pome, where the contentions of her household were better known 
to the public than to herself ; but this did not prevent her 
I from hastening to return thither. Where, indeed, could she 
‘ have lived except in Rome ? With any of the temporal 
sovereigns, whose claims were of a similar character her 
own, she would have fallen into ceaseless strife and collision; 
even with the popes, with Alexander II. himself, whose 
name she added to her own on her cxinversion, she was very 
frequently involved in the most bitter contentions. 

But her character became milder by slow degrees; her habits 
more tranquil and better regulatod. She obtained some 
mastery over herself, suffered certain considerations of wliat 
was due to others to prevail, and consented to acknowledge 
the necessities incident to the peculiarities of her chosen resi- 


♦ See Pallavicini. Appendix, No. 130, 
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deuce, and where it is indeed certain that the ecclesiastical 
sovereignty allowed most ample field to controversial privi- 
leges and personal independence. She took a constantly in- ^ 
creasing part in the splendour, the life and the business of the 
Curia, becoming indeed eventually altogether identified with | ' 
its interests. The collecti ons sh e had bough t j^th her from [ 
JSweden, she now enKrgeT^B^NSo liberal an expentfiturerand 
witlTso much taste, judgment, and success, that she surpassed 
even the native fiimilies, and elevated the pursuit from a mere 
gratification of curiosity, to a higher and more significant im- 
portance both for learning and art. Men such as Spanheim 
and Havercamp thought the illustration of her coins and 
medals an object not unworthy of their labours, and Sante 
Bartolo devoted his practised hand to her cameos. The Cor- 
collection have always been the ricEnSt 
ernaraent of every gallery TnFcTwhich the changes of time have 
carried them. The JVIS S. of her^choice have contributed in 
no small degree to niamtain the reputation of the Vatican 
library, into which they were subsequently incorporated. 
Acquisitions aud possessions of this kind filled up the hours of 
her daily life, with an enjo3ment that was at least harmless. 

8he alsdF took interest and an active part in scientific pursuits ; 
and it is much to her credit that she received the poor exiiecl 
Borelli, ^ ho was compelled to resort iu his old age to teaching 
a means of subsistence. The queen supported him wit^i 
her utmost power, and caused his renowned and still unsur- 
passed work, on the mechanics of animal motion, by which 
physiological science has been so importantly mflueuced and 
adrauced, to be printed ac her own cost. Nay, I think we may 
e/er venture to affirm, that she herself, when her character ; 
and intellect had been improved and matured, exerted a 1 
powerfully efficient and enduring influence on the period, 
more particularly on Italian literature. The labyrinth ol | 
perverted metaphor, inflated extravagance, laboured conceit, ' 
and vapid triviality into which Italian poetry and eloquence 
had thett wandered, is well known. Christina was tod highly 
cultirated and too solidly endowed to be eusiiared by such a 
fasyon ; it was her utter aversion. In the year 1680, she 
founded an academy in her own residence for the discussion of 
Mterary and political subjects ; aud the rule of this insti- 
tution was, that its members should carefully abstain from the 
VOJL. II. 2 B 
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turgid 8tyle> oveiioaded with false ornament, which prevailed 
the time, and be guided only by sound sense and the mo^ 
dels of the Augustan and Medioean a^s.* When we now 
meet with the works of this academy, in the Albani library 
of Rome, the impression they produce on us is suflBciently 
ringulax essays by Italian abbati, with emendations from 
the hand of a northern queen : yet was this association not 
without its import and significance. From the queen s academy 
proceeded such men as Alessandro Guidi, who had previously 
been addicted to the style then used, but after some time 
passed in the society of Christina, he not only resolved to 
abandon it, but even formed a league with some of his friends 
for the purpose of labouring to abolish it altogether. The 
Arcadia, an academy to which the merit of completing this 
good work is attributed, arose out of the society assembled 
around the Swedish queen. On the whole, it must needs be 
admitted, that in the midst of the various influences pressing 
around her, Christina preserved a noble independence of mind. 
To the necessity for evincing that ostentatious piety usually 
expected from converts, or which they impose on themselves, 
she would by no means subject herself. Entirely Catholic as 
she was, and though continually repeating her conviction of 
the pope's inf^libili^^ and of the necessity of believing all 
doctrines enjoined either by himself or tSbe church, she 
nevertheless an extreme detestation of bigots, and utterly ab- 
horred the direction of father confessors, who were at that 
time the exclusive rulers of all social and domestic life. She 
would not be prevented from enjoying the amusements of the 
carnival, concerts, dramatic entertainments, or whatever else 
might be ofiered by the habits of her life in Rome ; above all, 

* Constituzicni delU academia resle, in Arckenholtz, iv. p. 28, § 28 .* 
[In this academy, the pnrity, gravity, and me^esty of the Tuscan la^nago 
is the principal object of study : the members are enjoined to folloir, so 
far as they can, the masters of true eloquence, belonging to the ages 
of Augustus and Leo X, ; wherefore banishment is decreed against all tho 
turgid amplifications of the modem style, metaphors, transpositions, 
figures, &c.] Another paragraph (11) forbids all eulogies of tlie quee»v » 
prohibition most necessary at that time. In the fourth volnme of 
Kfooletti^s life of Urban Vlll., there is a description of this academy, 
the chief point of which is, that the principal members, Angelo della 
Noce, Giuseppe Suarez, Giovanni Francesco Albani (afterwards pope), 
Stefano Gradi, Ottavio Falconieri, and Stefano Pignatelli, had an bcwi 
residents in the bouse of Cardiiial Francesco Barberino. 
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she refused to be withheld from the internal movement of an 
intellectnal and animated society. She acknowledged a love 
of satire, and took pleasure in Taequin. We find her con- , 
stantly mingled in the intrigues of the court, the dissensions ; 
of the papal houses, and the factions of the cardinals. She ! 
attached herself to the party of the Squadronisti, of which her i 
friend Azzolini was the chief. Others besides the queen re- i 
garied Azzolini as the most able member of the Curia, but t 
she considered him to be the most god like and spiritual- 
minded of men. She held him to be altogether incomparable ; ; 
the only person in existence whom she could place above her 
venerable grand chancellor, Axel Oxenstierna. She desired to ’ 
erect a monument to Azzolini in her memoirs, but unhappily 
a small part only of this work is known to the public ; a fact 
the more to be regretted, because this portion gives proof of 1 
earnostnesfi and truthful uprightness of purpose in her dealings 
with herselt, with a freedom and firmness of mind before which 
all calumny is silenced. The apothegms and detached 
thoughts which are the results of Eer^TsureTidurs, and which 
have come down to us, form au equally remarkable produc- 
tion.* They betoken great knowledge of the world, an ao- 
quaiiitanee with the workings of the passions, such as could 
be attained by experience only, with the most refiuod and 
subtle remarks ou them ; but also the most positive dispositions 
Upwards the real and essential, with a Titrd conviction of the 
power of self-diroctioii residing in the mind, and of its high 
nobility, A just appreciation of eartljy things is also mani- 
fest ; they are estimated neither by too high nor too low u 
iitaiidard ; and the work further displays a spirit that seeks 
oidy to satisfy God and itself. That great movement of the ^ 
mind which developed, itself towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century in all the departments of human activity, and 
which opened a new era, was effective also in tho person of 
this pnacess. Her residence in one of the central points 
qI European civilization, and tho leisure of private life, 
if not ab*«)lutely necossary, were yet doubtless extremely ' 

^ We have them in two ditfereut portkms, verying eouewhet ftom 
Wh othet. The ftrst it in the appendix to the volume of Aroken- 

htMSf end it fiaHed “ Ouvrage de loisir de Cliri^iiie, retne .de Suede ;” 

is in tlie appendix to the fourth volume of JUckenholtz, and if 
esdilled Sentiusents at dits m^morablcs de Christine/*' 

2 B 2 
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I favourable to the production of this result. She attached her- 
self to the mode of life thus presented to her with a passionate 
love, and even thought it impossible to live if she did not 
breathe the atmosphere of Rome. 


§ 10. Administration of the Bo^nan States and Church. 

^ There was at that time scarcely another place in the whole 
world where so much social refinement existed as in the court 
efforts for promoting literature and art were 
so manifold, the^abundance of its intellectual enjoyments was 
so^grcjat^and various, and life in general was so completely 
filled with interests, at once absorbing the sympathies and 
calling forth the powers of the mind. The government made 
Its authority but little felt. The ruling families had; in fact, 
divided all power and splendour among themselves ; even the 
spiritual claims of the papacy could no longer be enforced in 
their full rigour; they were already encountered by a sensible 
I resistance from the spirit of the times. The age was rather 
I one of eiyoyment, than of self-abnegation ; the personal advan- 
I tages of all kinds that men had won from time combined 
I with the prevalence of intellectual pursuits to form a luxu- 
I rious and harmonious tranquillity. 

But then arose the question, of how the church and state 
were to bo governed under the existing state of things. 

For there was no doubt that the court, or rather the pre- 
lacy, which properly included only the acting and etficient 
members of the Curia, had the administration of both in their 
own hands. 

The institution of the prelature acquired its modern form as 
early as the ^ntificate of Alexander VII. To become 
j^ferendario di Segnatura, a step on which all promotion 
depended, a man must be doctor of laws, must have studied 
three years under an advocate, must be of a certain age, 
possess a certain amount of income, and present a character 
free from reproach. The age was first fixed at twen^-fite 
years, the income at 1000 scudi per annum. Alexander in- 
troduced the change (somewhat aristocratical ia its character) 
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to twenty»-one, instead of twenty-five years, but required that 
proof should be offered of annual income amounting to not 
less than 1,500 scudi. Whoever fulfilled these conditions 
was admitted by the Prefetto di Segnatura, and charged with 
the statement of two causes before the assembled Segnatura.* 
It was thus that he took posses£ ion, or was installed, after 
which he was eligible to all other offices ; from the govern- 
ment of a town or district he rose to a nunciatura, or vic.e- 
legation, or was perhaps appointed to a seat in the rota, or 
the congregations ; then followed the cardinalate and appoint- 
ments to legations. Spiritual and temporal power were 
nmted in the administration even of the highest offices. 

hen the legate arrived in any town, certain spiritual privi- 
leges, previously enjoyed by the bishop, were suspended ; the 
legate bestowed the benediction on the people in like manner 
wiih the pope. The members of the Curia were in continual 
aJi«3rnation between spiritual and temporal offices. 

V\ 0 will first direct our attention to their tempoial occupa^ 
tio/is in the administration of the state. 

All things depended on the r.ecessities of the government, 
and the demands made or the people, — that is to say, on the 
state of the finances. 

We have seen holir ruinous an impulse was received by the 
systein of loans under Urban A III., more espethally from the 
wni ol Castro ; but loans had still been effected, the luoghi 
oi monte maintained a high price, and the popea proceeded 
ivithuut restraint or cessation along the beaten way. 

Innocent X, found 1 8 2,1 03 f to be the number of the luoghi 
di monte, in 1644 ; in 1655 he left it amounting to 264,129^ : 
^0 that the capital which these amounts indicate, had been 
increavsed from eighteen t(» moi'e than twenty six iniliions. 
AHhough he had discharged seme debts of another kind with 
this sum. and had redeemer some few loans, there was never- 
theless a large increase ei the general debt : the amount wa^ 
computed at his death to be forty-eight millions of ^udi. 
He ha/1 been so fortunate as to derive a surplus i*evenue from 
the taxes imposed by Urban VIII., and on tbis he founded 
tko new iminti. 

Wliten Alexander VII. succeeded to the government, it was 

** Ukeoreo del dominio ten»porale .<piritwa1e del S, Pontefice Romano. 
1614. MS. 
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W increased taxation was impracticable. Loans 

aW * matter of course that they were 

^together indispensable. Alexander resolved to seek I new 
son^-e of aid from the reduction of the interests. 

Ihe vacnbili,’ which paid ten and a half per cent stood 
a tone hundred and fifty : these he determinedriTlf h ^ 
dtlmugh he paid for them at the current price, he yet g^ned 

*"®^“"y^®'ierally borrowing arfour 
p.r cent., so that if they were even paid 00" with borrowed 
money, yet in future the interest to be paid would be six nor 
cent instead of ten and a half per cent ^ 

Thereupon Alexander conceived the idea of reducin--- all 
the ' noii-vacabili, bearing more than four per cent tolbsf 
mte of interest.* But as on this occasion hKl reS 
to the current price, which was one hundred an^ sixteen ^ut 
paid to the luoghi simply the one hundred required by he 
strict letter of Lis agreement, he gained from this tfansaction 
also a very important advantage. All there aiZinte nf 
interest were secured, as we have seen, upon the' taxeralfd it 
may have been the original intention of Pope Alexander 
to repeal the most oppressive of these impests ; but ^ the 
eaiber modes of management were persisted in, this intention 

wln’lT” application of which sum, as interest 

million, " “ «f Ifce debt bjobooe thri 

Nor could Cleniciit IX. oarrj forward tie admini.iration 

'I’.li 7^ ~"t.y of 

s fis; 

might have done, ratores thf prietaal prfee of^ioft “th^ mdividnal 

>15'^ '4a,?' 

•U the public burthMB rest.] See Appfn<&, No’ll’da™ 
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by any other method than that of nevr loans ; but ho soon be- 
iieW himself reduced to such an extremity that he was finally 
compelled to lay hands on the proceeds of the dataria, which 
had always hitherto been spared, and on which the daily 
luaiutenauoe of the papal court depended. With this lie 
founded 13,200 new luoghi di monte. In the year_l670, the 
debts of the papal court had reached to nearly fif^-two 
mjOOSbn a of scud i . 

** TrourtTCis state of things it followed, in the first place, 
that however willing to grant relief, the Curia could efiPeci; 
none but the most inconsiderable and transient reductions of 
those burthens which, on an unproductive country, and one 
that took uo share in the commercial efforts of the world, 
were felt to be extremely oppressive. 

Another complaint was that the monti were obtained by 
foreigners who received the interest without contributing 
an^ thing to the taxes. It was computed that 600,000 scudi 
wore yearly sent to Genoa only, on this account. The | 
country was thus become the debtor of a foreign people, a j 
condition that could not be favourable to the healthy develop- ! 
raent of its powei-s. * 

But a further and still more deeply important consequence 
was perceived to msnlUt from this system of finance. ^ 

How c>^>uld these holders of annuities, the mone yed int er^ \ 
fail to obtain an undue influence over state and^Tts | 
administration ? j 

The great mercantile houses accordingly became possessed | 
of a direct participation in the business of the state some t 
grtmt ooirimerclal house was always associated with the tiea- ! 
sitrerj and here all moneys received aud paid out. The I 
coffers of the state were, in fact, at all times in the hands of | 
mercuiiiits, who were also fanners of tho revenue aud trea- 5 
surer s of the provinces. We have seen tho many offices that 
were saleable , tlieso they had the means of making their 
own. It required, moreover, a considerable fortune to secure ! 
advancement in th e Curi a. In the year 1 66*5, wo find the | 
most important offices of the government held by Florentines | 
and Genoese : the proceedings of the court were diredledTn \ 
a spirit, that promotion |radnally came to I 
depend much less on merit than the possession of 
A merchant with his purse in his hand,” exclaims Gritoam, 
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always the preference in the end. The court is crowded 
I whose sole desire is for gain; these men feel 

I as tradeis, not as statesmen, and cherish only t^ia meanest and 
j most sordid thoughts.”* ^ vs 

And this was all the more important, from the feet that 
^ere was no longer any independence in the countiy. 

the only place that now opposed any effectud 
resistance ; but this city occasionally persisted in disobedience 
until the Cuna once thought of building a citadel there. It 
is true that other communities sometimes offered opposition to 
demands of the court: thus, the inhabitants of 
Fermo once refused to suffer the com, which they believed to 

carried out of their 
temtory.f In Perugia the people would not consent to pay 
their arream of taxes; but these commotions were easily put 
tlie commissaries-general of the court, who then 
imposed a stiL more rigorous system of subordination, until 
m process of tim^ the administration of the communal pro- 
perty also was subjected to the disposal of the Curia. ^ 

A remarkable example of the course pursued by this 
administration 18 presented by the institution of the Annona. 

The principle generally acted on through the sixteenth 
century being to oppose obstacles to the export of the first 
necessaries of life, the popes also took measures for that pur- 
pose, more particularly with a view to the prevention of a 

nrefect f ® bread. The powers entrusted to the 

S { the corn-laws (prefetto deli’ annona), to whom 
this branch of the executive was committed were orimnally 
Xm ^ restricted ; they were first enlarged by Gre- 

fraib f Jt forbidden to exjKirt tL corn 

gathered m from the states of the church to a foreign country, 

* Antonio Grimani : [ By the sale of nearly all thp ai. 

court has now become filled with traders and mercenaries men whn 
by their merit and suitable c,«aUties. to b? pressed ’ ’ 

remammg in the background and this is indeed a nof^ll eril o'nl 
which lowers the credit of the Roman court for arandeef -thri":;. * 

cenaY oflici^ having their minds occupied solely with lew and meehani -al 
objects, rather mercantile than political.] ^ w and mechanical 

I Memoriale presentato alia Santita di N Pov.« t 

MU di r,™, 4:r, SjrdSj;? 

1 j48, ms. See Bisaccioni, Historia delle Guerre Civili o 271 
bermo appears together with England, Fnmee, fin" 
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without the permission of the prefect, it was made unlawful 
to coniJEey it ev^ from one district of the states to another ; 
and this per:^i^ion was only to be obtained when corn (K>uld 
be bought ^ the first of March at a certain price, — its 
amount bein’g fixed by Clement VIII. at six scudi the rubbio, 
and by Paul V. at five and a half scudi. A special tariff 
was established for bread, and this was regulated by the 
variations in the price of com.* 

But it was now found that the wants of Home increased 
from year to year. The number of inhabitants became 
gnmter, while the cultivation of the Campagna was falling to 
decay. The decline j)f ai^ and the r 

ruin of that district, must be leferred principaifylo the first j 
iiaif of the seventeenth century, and, if I arn not mistaken, 
may be attributed chiefly to two causes ; first, to that alienation 
of the smaller estates to the great families which then occurred, 
for the land requires the most careful cultivation, and of a 
kind rarely given except by the small proprietor, who devotes | 
hiiuaelf and his whole income to that purpose ; and secondly, f 
to the increasing deterioration of the air. Gregory XIII. \ 
had desired to ext/end the cultivation of corn, and to this end ^ 
hiul caused the low-lymg lands near the sea to be cleared ot 
their trees and underwood. Sixtus V. was equally anxious 
t > destroy the lurking-places of the banditti, and bad stripped 
the hills of their forests with tliat view.t Neither the one 
nor the other could now be turned to any account ; the dele- 
terious quality of the air became more obvious from year to 
its influence extended more widely and contributed to 
desolate the Campagna, of which the produce continually 
decreased. 

The disproportion thus oc«xisione<l between the demand and 
f:idppiv induced Urban V|ll. to render the superintendence 
more rigid, and to extend the powers of tlie prefect. By one 
4»f his earliest erjacLiuents v^constitutionen) he absolutely pro- 
hibited the exportation of corn, cattle, or oil, not only from 
‘the states generally, but from one province to another ; he 

♦ In the ^ork of Nicola Maria Nicolaj, Memnrie. leggi et osser- 
ratiofti suUe caicpagnc, e suir annone di Roma, will be found 

(vol. h.) the long Hit of papal ordiran.'es pat fonk on Ibis subject. 

t RcMione dello stuto di Rotna presente, or Alinaden. Sec Appen- 
ds, No. 123. 
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also empowered the prefect to fix the price of com on the 
Campofiore, according to the produce of each harrest, and to 
prescribe the weight of the bread to the bakers in a suitable 
proportion. 

By these enactments the prefect was rendered all-powerful, 
nor did he long hesitate to use the authority thus conferred 
on him for the benefit of himself and his friends. He 
obtained a direct monopoly of corn, oil, meat, and all other 
principal necessaries of life. That the cheapness of these 
articles was much promoted by this state of things, we are 
not prepared to affirm. Even the privilege of exportation 
was conceded to persons favoured by the prefect ; the effect 
felt by the general purchaser was principally the op 2 >re 8 »ion 
and vexation of the trammels imposed on all buying or 
selling. It was immediately remarked that agriculture 
declined more and more.* 

It was at this time that complaints respecting the universal 
ruin of the ecclesiastical states, may be said to have com- 
menced ; nor have they ever ceased to be heard from thoee 
days. “ In our journeys through the land,” observe the 
Venetian ambassadors of the year 1621, in whose report I 
,1 find the first remarks on this subjeclj'^^'^e have seen great 
poverty among the peasantry and common people, with little 
comfort, not to say great privations among all other olasses,~ 
a result of the manner of government, and more particularly 
o£ the scantiness of commerce. Bologna and Ferrara derive 
a certain degree of splendour from their palaces and nobility ; 
Ancona still retains some traffic with ilagusa and Turkey ; 
but all the other towns have sunk grievously low,” Towards 
the year 1650, an opinion was every where entertained that 
an ecclesiastical government was ruinous to its subjects. The 
inhabitants, also, already began to bewail themselves bitterly. t 

* Pietro Contarini, 1627 : [The pontiff having withdrawn Uie conces- 
sions made by several of his predecessors . . . now by selling them he 
derives a large profit : he does not wish to have foreign corn, or too low 
a price for grain : agriculture is daily more and more abandoned, becauce 
of the profits being little or none that people draw from it.] See Appen- 
dix, Mo. Ill, 

t Diario Deone, tom. iv. 1649, 21 Ag. : [It is a duty to favour the 
church, yet we see all that passes into her hands turns to the puhllo 
injury ; ns, for example, its lands soon become uninhabited, and its pos- 
sessions iU-cultivatcd, which may be seen in Ferrara, Urbino, Nepe, 
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“The impost of the Barberini/' exclaims a contemporary 
biographer, ^'have exhausted the country; the avarice ot 
I)onna. Olimpia has drained the court ; an amelioration was 
hoped for from the virtues of Alexander VII., but all Bienna 
has poured itself over the States of the Church, and is ex- 
hausting the last remnant of their strength."* Still the 
country obtained no remission from the demands made on it. 

This administiation was once compared, even by one of the 
cardinals, to a horse worn out by a long course* but which, 
f^purred on afresh, makes further efforts to proved, until he 
falk, utterly exhausted, by the way-side. This moment of 
complete exhaustion seemed now to have come. 

1 he worst spirit that can possibly possess the officials of a 
rrveniment had long been too clearly manifest in Rome; o?^h 
one appeared to consider the commonwealth as a something 
iu be made subservient to his own personal advancement— 
often }\s a means for the mere gratification of avarice. 

With how frightful a power did corruption take possession 

of the laud! . -j i 

At the court of Innocent X. Donna Olimpia provided 
applicants with offices oi; condition of receiving from them a 
mottthlv acknowledgment in money. t And well 

liMve been had she been the only person who did so ! But the 
oister-in-law of the datary Oeechino, Donna dementia, pro- 
(jeeiied in a similar manner ; Ciuistmas, m particular, was the 
^rroat harvest- time for presents. The refusal of Don Camillo 
Astalli to share these gifts on one occasion with Donna 
Olimpia, to whom he bad given hopes that he would do 
ex jited iu r most violent anger, and was the first cause 
^iowufall. To what frauds and forgeries did bribeiy conduct 
Mas-cambruno ! It was his habit to affix false snmmari^ to 
tiio dtv'rees tliafc ho laid before the p(>|>c, raid his holiness 
read only the sumiiiariea, he signed things of which he had not 
the slightest suspicion, and which covered the Roman court 


ISetmiwo, and 8» other places which have passed under the dominiou 

MUc g»tK4fe Bwberiiw lo stato eodtsia^^ e V, 

Agitt « Olimpia confids'^ano geuoroso ristoro (fcdla bonta di Aleasaadro. 

(mt the 

t See Appendix, No. 126. 
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revolted when 

^mg the remrk that Don Mario, the brother of Alexander 
VII., be^e nch for this cause, among others, that the juris- 
diction of the Borgo was in his hands. ^ 

For, mihappUy, even the administration of iustice was 
infected with this grievous plague. 

^0 possess a statement of the abuses which had crept into 
fte tribunal of the Eo^ and which was laid before AleLnder 
Vil. by a, man who had practised in it during twenty-eio'ht 
years t He computes that there was no auditor of the Rtaa 
who did not receive presents at Christmas to the amount of 
five hundr«l scudi. Those who could not gain access to the 
person of Ae auditor still found means to approach his rela- 
tionS) hift assistants, or his servants. * 

And no less injurious ivere the effects produced by the 
^ciet injunctions and influence of the court and the ^at 
The very judps were sometimes known to apologize to the 

Sr J'"’’ pronounced, dedaring that 

justice was restrained by force. ^ 

How corrupt an administration of the laws was tWs ! There 
were four months of yacairoh7khir 'cven-tTi"e remainder of the 
^ ear was passed m a life of idleness and amusement. Judg- 
ments were most unduly delayed, yet, when given, presented 

It IS true that the affair was in such case transferred to other 
members of the court, but what could secure these last from 

iiiflo-n ^**^‘^*^*^* to the influences by which the former 

judge had been corrupted ? The courts of appeal were more 
oyer^ biassed m their decisions by the jud^ent preViously 

iJoT ««PKme court of 

judicature to the very lowest of the tribunals, and equally 

the custom from the timr^hen ± 

g..M,h. p,. drd „„ --....".SSdSS 

““"l* <!•“• ml* ■•a. 

si; tz- A=dr'vT'," 
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affected the course of justice and general government in the 

prdtinces.* ^ . 

In a document which is still extant we find these circum- 
stances represented by Cardinal Sacchetti, in the most earnest 
manner to Alexander VII. : — ^the oppression of the poor— who 
found none to help them— by the powerful ; the perversion of 
justice by the intrigues of cardinals, princes, and dependants 
of the palace ; the delay of business, which was sometimes pro- 
longed for years, though it might have b^n concluded in a 
few days — nay, even tens of years ; the violence and tyranny 
experienced by any one who ventured to appeal from au 
inferior official to one above him ; the executions and for- 
feii'ires imposed for the enforcement of the levies,— measures 
of cruelty calculated only to make the sovereign odious to his 
people while his servants enriched themselves. ‘‘ Oppres- 
5*1, )us, most holy father," he exclaims, exceeding those 
mflicted on the Israelites in Egypt ! People, not conquered 
by the sword, but subjected to the holy see, either by their 
free accord, or the donations of princes, are more inhurnanly 
treated than the slaves in Syria or Africa. Who can witness 
these things without tears of sorrow ! "t 

Such was the conditnm of the occiesiastical states even as 
erirly as the middle of the seventeenth centurv^ 


And now could it be reasonably expected that the adminis- 
tration of the church should remain free from abuses of a 
similar kind ? 

That administration depended on the court, equally with 

♦ Oisordini : [By the unjust decisions of this supreme tribunal (of tl.c 
Fola^. justice w corrupted in all tlie courts, at least in the eccle- 

sissticHl states, the judges beiiig caieful to decide in accordance with the 
previous fhlse judgment.] ^ ^ 

t Lettre du Cardinal Sacchetti ecnte peu avant sa laort au Pape 
Alexandre Vn. cn 1663, copie tir^ des “ JVlanuscrirti della regina di 
Soexia,'’ in Arckenholtz, M^oires, tom. iv. App. No. xxxU. : a very in- 
atructiVM document, corroborated by very many others ; as, for example, 
by a Scrittura sopra il govemo di Roma,” of the same time (Altieri 
Library) [The people having no more silver or .'opper, or linen, or 
<■0 satisfy the rapacity of the commissaries, will be imxt 
ob%«d to sell themselves as slaves to pay the burthens laid oil bf the 
^Mai«ra.] See Appendix, No. 145. 
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the pvil government, aad received its impulse from the same 
Spirit. 

^ It is true that eertaio restrictions were imposed on the 
' Ouria, with respect to this department. In France, for 
example, important prerogatives were possessed by the crown; 

5 in Germany the chapters preserved their independence ; in 
; Italy and Spain, on the contrary, the hands of the Curia were 
unfettered, and its lucrative privileges were accordiugly exer- 
cised in the most unscrupulous manner. 

The Roman court possessed the right of nomination to aU 
the less important ecclesiastical employments and benefices. 
In Italy it appointed even to the highest. The sums that 
flowed into the coffers of the dataria, from Spain, are of an 
pnount almost incredible ; their principal sources were the 
installation to appointments, the spolia, and the revenues of 
vacant benefices. Yet the Curia, considered in regard to its 
own body, drew still greater advantage, perhaps from its 
relations with the Italian states ; the richest bishoprics and 
abbeys, with a large number of priories, commanderies, and 
other benefices, went immediately to the profit of its members. 

And it would have been well lm,d the evil rested there ! 

But to the rights, which of themselves were of very ques- 
tionable character, there were added the most ruinous abuses. 
I will mention one only — ^l)ut that, indeed, was perhaps the 
worst. ^ The practice was introduced, and by the middle (>f 
the nineteenth century was in full operation, that every 
benefice conferred by the Curia was burthened with a pension 
to one or other of the members of that body. 

This practice was expressly prohibited in Spain, and there 
too, as the benefices themselves were to be conferred on natives 
exclusively, so pensions were to be granted only to them ; but 
a device was invented in Rome for evading these enactments. 
The pension was made out in the name of a native or natural- 
ised Spaniard ; but this latter bound himself by a civil contract 
to pay a stipulated yearly amount into some Roman bank or 
commercial bouse, for the actual recipient of the pension. 
In Italy these considerations and contrivances were not even 
Inquired, and the bishoprics were often loaded with intolerable 
burth^s. In the year 1663, Monsignore de Angelis, bishop 
oi Urbino, compMned that ail he had remaining to his own 
share from that rich bishopric, was sixty scudi yearly ; and 
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timt he had already sent in his resignation, which the court 
refused to accept. The conditions annexed to the bishoprics 
of Ancona and Pesaro were so oppressive, that for years they 
were left unoccupied, because none could be found to ac- 
cept them with those impositions. In the year 1667, twenty- 
eight bishops and archbishops were counted in Naples, all of 
whom were ejected from their offices because they did not pay 
the pensions imposed on them. From the biehoprics this cor- 
ruption descended to the parochial benefices ; the richest 
parishes frequency yielded their incumbents but a very slender 
subsistence ; e^ en the poor country curates in some places had 
their very fees charged with burthens.* Many were so much 
dis<?ouraged that they resigned their cures, but in time new 
candidates always presented themselves ; nay, they sometimes 
i outbade each other, vieing which should offer the Curia the 
larv^est pension. 

i But how deplorable a state of depravity in the government 
do theso things betray 1 The least evil that could result from 
i such a system was the entire corruption of the parochial clergy, 

[ and the utter neglect of their flocks. 

[ Much wiser had been the decision of the Proteste^t church 
! in having from the first abolished all superfluities,“n3 sub- 
I iected itstdf to order and rule 

I ft is ]>evond doubt that the wealth of the Catbolm church , 

I and the worldly rank attached to ecclesiastical dignities, m- 
I duoed the higher aristocracy to devote themselves to her service. 

I U was even a maxim with Pope Alexander to bestow church 
preferment chiefly on men of good birth ; he entertained the 

Tlic sarcastic Basadoua (see Appendix, No. 134), remarks: [To 
f makf' an end, we may fairly describe every benefice, capable of bearing a 

i pension, ai loaded like the ass of Apuleins, which, unable to bear ita 

^ burttoea. thought of throwing iteelf on the earth ; but, seeing its fallen 
ogmpeniott immediately flayed by the carters, he held it good to support 
the m^poi*table load.] All contemporary writers agree in the descrip, 
tion of^o evli. The practice of resigning the benefice to another while 
r^nuig a portion of the revenue, was also again introduced. Deone, 
mmo 7, Gwm. 1645, after alluding to the archbishopric of Bologna, 
trensferred to Albregati by Cardinal Colonna, continues to the effect that 
rw th« example ffie door is opened for admitting the practice of 
ti^eitereiicej and, accordingly, this morning, the t^nifer of the churc^ 
of l»mmm hf Cardinal Capponi to his nephew Moiwif. Tungianni, tn 
linaie known : He reserves a pension to himself, wteh at ms death gota 
la good part to Cardinal PaiTifllio.^ 
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Extraordinary idea that aa earthly princes are fond of Seeing 
themselyes sarrounded by servants of high descent, so must it 
j bo pleasing to God that his service should be undertaken by 

men exalted in rank above their fellows. Yet it was certainly 
not by such principles that the church had raised herself in 
earlier ages, nor bad she been restored by such in later 
times. The monasteries and congregations, which had contri- 
buted so largely to the restoration of Catholicism, were at this 
time suffered to fall into contempt. The papal femilies had 
little value for any person who was bound by conventual obli- 
gations, if it were only because men thus occupied could not 
be constantly paying court to themselves. Whenever there 
was a competition, the candidate obtaining the place was 
I almost always of the secular ciergy, even though his merits 

and talents were inferior to those of the monastic clergy 
The opinion seems to prevail," says Grimani, “ that tho 
episcopal office, or the purple, would be degraded by bein.r 
conferred on the brother of a convent." He even thinks he 
perceives tha,t the regular clergy no longer dare confidently to 
shew themselves at court, where they were frequently exposed 
to mockery and insult. It already began to be remarked that 
none but men of the lowest origin were now disposed to enter 
the monasteries. “Even a bankrupt shopkeeper," he exclaims, 

‘ considers himself too good to wear the cowl.”* 

Since the monasteries thus lost their intrinsic importance il 
can occasion no surprise that they soon began to be considered 
altogether superfluous ; but it is a very remarkable fact that 
^ this opinion first found expression in Rome itself,- -that the ne- 
for restricting monastic institutions was first asserted in 
... -W' that court. Aa early as the year 164.9, a bull was published 
by Innocent X., forbidding new admiSious into any of the 
regular orders, until the incomes of the several convents had 
been computed, and the number of persons that each could 


and aU care for too 

defence of religion are entirely suppressed. That the number of learne<i 
dimmish so rapidly, may ere long be detri- 
ment^ to toe court itscif, whwcc it is my opinion that the popes would 
do weU to take measures for the restoration of the regular ofe^ to their 
f™ credit, by riving them important charges fiZi timfto ti^i 
^ mducedagain to enter the orders,] See Ap- 
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maintain was detennined.* A bull issued on the 15th of Octo- 
ber, 1 652, is still more important. In this the pope complained 
that there were many small convents, wherein the offices 
could not be duly performed, either by day or night, nor spi- 
ritual exercises practised, nor sedusion properly maintained ; 
he declared these places to be mere receptacles for licentious- 
ness and crime, affinaed that tbeir number had now increased 
beyond all measure, and suppressed them all at one blow, with 
tiie observation that it was necessary to separate the tares from 
the wheat.t The plan was very soon suggested (and again 
it was first proposed in Rome) of alleviating the financial 
necessities, even of foreign states, by the confiscation, not of 
se|#arate convents only, but of entire monastic orders. When 
Aiexander'^EI. was requested by the Venetians, shortly after 
his accession, to support them in the war of Candia against the 
Turks, be proposed to them of himself the suppression of seve- 
ral orders in tbeir own territories. The Venetians w^ere 
averse to this plan, because these orders still afforded a pro^ 
vision for the poorer nobili but the pope accomplished his 
purpose. He maintained that the existence of these convents 
was rather an ofience than edification to the faithful, and com- 
paretl his mode of proceeding to that of the gardener, who re- 
moves a)) useless brajiches from the vine, to render it more 
frnitful.J 

\ et it could not bo asserted that among those who now 
received promotion, any remarkably splendid talents were 
iuund. There was, on the contrary, a geneml complaint 
througliout the seventeenth century, of the dearth cf distin- 
guislTed men.$ Men of eminent powers were, indeed, very 

^ Our diaiy, 1st Jan. 1650 (Deoce), desfribes the impression pro- 
duced by this -'constitution [As this cause does not affect the Capuchins 
and ather reformed orders who possess no revenues, it is feared that th«* 
prohibition may be perpetual; and I believe it will be so, untii the number 
of ^e^^ukf dergy, which is now f^xcessive, shall be reduced to moderation, 
and the coi«nnonwealth be no longer oppressed by them. "I 

t ‘‘ Constitutio super extinctione et suppressione parvorum conven- 
tuuQ , eoruwque reductione ad statuin secularem, et bononnn appli^ 
oatioiie, *it prohibitioiie erigendi nova loca regularia in Italia et insulir. 
adjaeentibus/* Idibus, Oct. 1652. 

t Reia^one de' iv. Ambasciatori. 1656. See ^pp^pdix, No. i2y. 

§ Oiimanl : [ When due regulations are ncglecM, all things deteriorate; 
... the QpMvt is at present berren in the highesV degree of men possesaing 
worth or talent.] See Appendix, No. 138. 
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frequently excluded from tKe prelacy, because they were too 
poor to comply with the regulations established for their ad- 
mission.* Advancement depended almost entirely on the 
fevour of the papal families ; and this was only io be obtained 
by an excessive adulation and servility that could not be 
favourable to a free development of the nobler qualities of the 
intellect. This state of things affected the whole body of the 
clergy. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact, that in the most important 
branches of theological study, there scarcely appeared a 
single original Italian author, whether as regarded exposition 
of scripture, on which subject nothing was presented but re- 
petitions of works belonging to the sixteenth century, or as 
relating to morals, — although that subject of inquiry was 
much cultivated elsewhere — nor even in relation to dogmatic 
theology. In the congregations, foreigners alone appeared on 
the arena in the disputations concerning the means of grace ; 
in those of a later period also, concerning free will and faith, 
Italians took but little part. * After Girolamo da Narni, no 
distinguished preacher appeared even in Rome itself. In the 
journal before referred to, and kept by a very strict Catholic, 
from 1640 to 1650, this fact is remarked with fistonishment 
With the commencement of Lent,"' he observes, ‘‘ comedies 
ceased to be performed in theatres and houses, beginning in 
the pulpits of the churches. The holy office of the preacher is 
employed to secure celebrity, or made subservient to the pur- 
poses of the flatterer. Metaphysics are brought forward, of 
which the speaker knows very little, and his hearers nothing 
w'hatever. In pia,c 0 of teaching and admonition, encomiums 
are pronounced, solely for the furtherance of the speaker s 
promotion. As regards the choice of the preacher also, every- 
thing now depends ou connection and favour, and no longer 
on the merit of the man.’' 

^ To sum up the whole, that mighty internal impulse, by 

I which the court, church, and state, wore formerly governoi, 

i and from which they had received their strictly religious cha- 

* Relatione di Roma sotto Clemente IX. ; [Since the custom is prere- 
lent that high office;) are conferred on the prelatt^s only, that the 
prelacy is granted to none but those who hare revenues to support ife 
dignity, the consequence has followed that really able men are for 
most part excluded.] See Appendix, No. 136. 
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raeter, was now extinguislaecl. The tendency towards resto- ' 
ration and conquest had passed away ; other motives were 
now predominant, urging only to the struggle for power and 
pleasure. The spiritual element again received its tone from \ 
worldly impulses. 

And here the question naturally presents itself, what direc- 
tion was taken under these circumstances, by that Society, 
which had been sc peculiarly founded on the principles of 
fatholio restoration : we allude to the order of Jesuits. 


§ 11. TA^ Jemits in ihe middle of the seventeenth century. 

The most important change that had taken place in the 
constitution of the Society of Jesus, consisted in the fact that 
f he professed niemTers had become advanced to the posses- 
sion of power. 

Of the professed,** those who took the four vows, there 
were at first verj^ few. Living apart from the colleges, and sub- 
sistiTig alms, they had confined themselves to the exercise 
of spiritual authority. Appointments requiring the activity 
of men of the world, such as those of rectors and provincials, 
with the general management of the colleges, had formerly 
been in the hands of the cc^adjutors. But all this was now 
entirely clmnged. The professed ** themselves attained to 
jdaces in the administration ; they took part in the revenues of 
the colleges and became rectors or provincials.* 

The most immediate consequenee of this alteration was, 
that those severe practices of private devotion which had 
been maintained in their fervour, principally by the rigid 
separation of the “ houses of the professed,** now gradually 
declined ; even at the first reception of a member into the 
society, it was no longer possible to examine with the minuter 

^ In a collection of papers entitled “ Scritture pclitiche, morals o 
gatiriohe aopra le massime, instituti e iijovemo della compagnia di Gesu ** 
(Mti Rome), will be found a circumstantial treatise of nearly 400 pages. 
‘V DIscorso sopra la religione de’ padri Gesuiti e to Uwido di ffovemare," 
between 1081 and 1686, apparently by a prsoU deeply initial, 
fiom wlndi the following notices are for the moif port taken. See Apw. 
peudix, No. 150. 
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ness first practised, into bis capacity or vocation for an ascetic 
life. VHellescbi, in particular, gave admission to many who 
W^re certainly without any vocation. The highest station 
was the object now aimed at, the rank by which its possessors 
at once secured ecclesiastical dignity and secular power. But 
this combination was moreover shown to be highly pre- 
judicial in its efiects generally; formerly the coadjutors and 
professed had exercised superintendence over each other ; but 
temporal importance and spiritual claims were now united in 
the same persons. Men of the meanest endowments consi- 
dered themselves of high ability, because no one now ven- 
tured to gainsay them. Having attained exclusive dominion, 
they began quietly and at their ease to enjoy those large pos- 
sessions which the colleges had acquired in the course of time, 
and to think principally of the means by which their wealth 
might be increased. The actual direction of business, and the 
duties, whether of churches>)r schools, were abandoned to the 
younger members.* Even as regarded the general of the 
order, the professed assumed a Seportroent of extreme inde- 
pendence. That the alteration was a great and essential one, 
is made obvious, among other things, by the characters and 
fortunes of the generals, the sort of men chosen as supreme 
rulers, and the mode in which these chiefs were treated. 

How different was Mutio Yitelleschi from his predecessor, 
the calm, self- ruling, crafty, an3 infle^le Aqua viva ! Vitel- 
leschi was by nature mild, indulgent, and conciliatory • his 
intimates called him the angel of peace ; and he found conso- 
lation on his death-bed from the conviction that he had never 
injured any one. The.se were admirable qualities of a most 
Amiable man, but did not suffice to fit him for the government 
of an order so widely extended, active, and powerful. He 
was unable to enforce strictness of discipline, even with regard 
to dress, still less could he oppose an effectual resistance to 
the demands of determined ambition. It was during his 
administration, from 1615 to 1645 , that the change above 
referred to was effected. 

♦ Disoorfo : [Th«re afe many to make a show, but few to work. The 
poor are not visited, the lands are not cultivated. . . Excepting a few, 
mostly young men, who attend the schools, all the others, whether pro- 
fessors, or procurators, or rectors, or preachers, scaredy have a particte 
of labour.] 
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His immediate successors proceeded in a similar spirit. 
VinccnzojCSjmlfe (1649) was a man of the utmost piety and 
buinihty he even rejected all personal attendance, and was 
in all respects most exemplaiy. Yet he could effect nothing, 
whetlier by his example or admonitions. P iccolomin i (1651) 
was by nature disposed to measures of ener^ and decisi^^ ; 
but these he now abandoned altogether, and thought only of 
how he might best give satisfaction to his brethren of the 
order. 

For it had already become manifest that an attempt at 
change in this respect was no longer advisable. Alessandro 
O^Htof^di (from January to March, 1651) would gladly have 
labours to effect alterations, and strove at least to restrict 
tiie aspiring ambition that sought only its own advancement ; 
but the two months of his administration sufficed to make 
b}m generally hated, and his death was hailed as the deliver- 
ance from a tyrant. A still more decided antipathy was en- 
countered by the succeeding general, Goswin Nickel. Yet 
he could not be said to have contemplated any very deeply- 
searching reforms : he suffered things to proceed, upon the 
w'hoie, as they had px-eviously done ; but it was his habit to 
insist with extreme obstinacy on opinions once adopted, and 
his manners weie rude and repulsive ; he did not sufficiently 
ieganl the feelings of others, and so grievously offended the 
self-love of many powerful members of the order, that the 
general congregation of 1661 adopted measures against him, 
such as, from the monarchical character of the institution, 
ctmld scarcely have been supposed possible. 

They first requested permission from Pope Alexander Vll. 
to associate with their general a vicar, who should have the 
right of succession. The permission was readily granted, the 
court even pointed out a candidate for the appointment— that 
Obva^ who had first ailvised Alexander to call his kinsmen 

* Diario, Deone, 12 Giugno, 1649: [On Tuesday morning died the 
general of the Jesuits : a man of few acquirements, but of a sanctify of 
life rarely witnessed. With regard to his own person, he would not have 
a cai ri^ in his service, nor permit himaelf to be treated differently from 
the meanest of the order, whether in food or cldihiuf $ and as to other 
matters, he would have bad the Jesuit fkthers live as becune those bouiid 
by vows of religion, not mingling in politics nor frequenting courts : but 
in seeking to secure that object, he found insurmountable difliculties, and 
Mme were the cause of his death.] 
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^und hh^ and the order was 8ufficwn% compliant to elect 

TheonIyqie8tiornowwa8,as 

the transferred from 

the general to the vicar. Tho members could not prevail on 
themrelves to pronounce the rrord « deposition.’' Wherefore, 
to obtain the tbng, and yet evade the word, they proposed 
'^liether the vicar was to be invested with a 
cumulative power— authority held in conjunction with the 
i!. V ~ olf 3, primitive power, one that is held apart 
liv^ of course, decided for the primi- 

IV .1 • • ^ expressly, and as a consequeMe of 

*“»«> ™ »“y 

omited, and was to be entirely transferred to the vicar.* 

to. that the society of which the first 

Skf supreme 

Lifl ri • t*>® commission of any real ofienoo on 

*® obnous that, by this proceeding, the aristo- 
c^ical tendeneiM of the period attained the decided pre- 
dominance, even in the order of Jesuits. ^ 

T1-f T! external tranquillity and the 

luximes life, but was constantly involved in political in- 

iEV Pr««®f4 “ ^ ^Ibano, where he occupied 

himself with the cultivation of the rarest exotics ; even when 
residing in the capital, he would occasionally retire to the 
noviciate hou^ of St. Andrea, where he would^ give audience 
to no one. ^ The most select delicacies only were suflmed to 
appear on his table. He never left his residence on foot. In 
his house, the apartments inhabited by himself were arranged 
with the most refined attention to comfort-- he was studious 

SioTfJ that he had 

obtained ; but, certainly, this was not the man calculated to 
revive the ancient spirit of the order. 

The society was in fact continually departing more and 
f„m th, pri„.ifl„ rtich S hrf b<,» 

Was it not pledged to defend and npbtdd, above all things, 

^ thccoatemponny DUcorso : toe wtoot 
f?”**' to Bomc •‘ that time, and proceeding to pay 
. he ended by saying these words : *• I find 
thmg/’]””’ abandoned, and hare nntmger toe power to do a^ 
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tb« mterests of tlio Roman see, and even founded for that 
especial purpose ? But the intimate relations formed by the 
or^r with Prance and the house of Bourbon, had so modified 
the spirit of the former, that in all the conflicts now gradually 
arising between that house and the Roman court, it almost 
invariably took jteJrt with the French.* Occasionally, works 
of Jesuit authors were condemned by the inquisition of Rome, 
because they defended the rights of the crown with too much 
vehemence. The principals of the French Jesuits avoided all 
intorcourse with the papal nuncios, lest they should bring on 
themselves the suspicion of entertaining ultramontane opinions. 
Ncf could the Roman see boasc of any great obedience from 
the order at this time in other respects. In the missions more 
particularly, the papal enactments were almost invariably 
treated with total disregard. 

Again, it was one of the most essential principles of the 
order, that all worldly connections should be renounced, and 
that each member should devote himself exclusively to his 
spiritual duties. The rule that all who entered the order 
abandon every temporal possession had been strictly 
enforced in former times ; but now the act of renunciation 
was either delayed for a time, or was performed under certain 
conditions only, on the ground that the members were at all 
tanes liable to expulsion ; and, at length, the custom ob- 
tained of each member making a transfer of bis property to 
the society itsolfi but with the clear understanding that this 
was in fevour of the particular college to which he had 
attached himself, and even in such sort, that he frequently 
the manageraent of his possessions in his own hands, 
though under a difierent title.t Nay, the members of the 

* aiclatione della nuntiaturt di Mons*". Scotti, nuiuio alia M*». del re 
1639—- 1641 t [Tlve Jesuits, who ought to be as they formerly were, 
defenders vf the holy see, now .'joiupromise it more frequently than any 
others. . . . They proficES a total estrangement (from the nua^tara), and 
are always fearful lest by approaching the nunzio, thef should lose th^ 
tooixr of tlte royal ministers.] 

‘f* VincenUi Carafise epistola Je mediis couservaxidi pfinuevum spiritum. 
KOdetatis * ** Befinitis pro aibltrio dantis ddmihus coUegiis in qu^Us 
dHXt stfdem sibl ixums est aut |am aaimo fixerit ; * . . ^ie agunt ut quae 
i««ieletati reiqiferunt, ipsimet p^r se administniitt.^’ [Haring had it 
ifisiltlad in what lamses or they will fix their seat, or haring cbo^n 

it k their own minds, . . . they labour strenuously to obtain for themsdtes 
iiit administration of what they have resigned to the society.] 
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colleges having sometimes more leisure than their relations, 
who were engaged in active life, undertook the agency of 
their affairs, collected their revenues, and conducted their 
law-suits.* f 

Nor did this mercantile spirit long confine itself to indivi- 
duals ; it became manifest among the colleges, even in their 
corporate character. All were anxious to secure themselves 
in the possession of wealth, and as the large donations of 
earlier times had ceased, they sought to effect this by com- 
mercial pursuits. The Jesuits held that there was no material 
difference between the practice of agriculture, to which the 
more primitive monks had devoted themselves, and the 
labours of commerce, in which they were engaged. The 
Oollegio Koraauu possessed a manufectory of cloth at Macerata, 
and though at first they produced it only for their own use, 
yet they soon proceeded to the supply of all other colleges in 
the provinces, and ultimately to that of the public in general, 
for which last purpose they attended the fairs. From the 
close connection existing between the different colleges there 
resulted a system of banking business, and the Portuguese 
ambassador in Rome was empowered to draw on the Jesuits 
of Portugal. Their commercial transactions were particularly 
prosperous in the colonies. The trading connections of the 
order extended, as it were, a net-work over both continents, 
having Lisbon for its central point. 

This was a spirit that, when once called into action, could 
not fail to affect the whole internal economy of the society. 

The members still retained the profession of their first 
essential principle, that instruction should always be given 
gratuitously ; but they received presents when the pupil 
entered, and on occasion of certain festivals, occurring at least 
twice in the year.t The preference was given to pupils of 

* Epistola Goswini Nickel de amore et studio perfectae paupertatis ; 

Illud iutolerabile, si et lites infei ant et ad tribuiidla confligant et vio- 
ientas pecuniarum repetitiones faoiant, autpalam negotiantur ad queestam, 
. . . specie quidem primo aspcctu etiam honesta, caritate in consan- 
gumeos, dccepti.*' ^Things have become intolerable, for they commemie 
lawsuits and contend before the tribuxuds, making violent and repeated 
demand^ for money; they also trade openly for the sake of gJiiu, . . . 
deluded by what at the drst view seems indeed to be upright, namely^ ^ 
love of their kindred.] 

t Discorso ; [Offerings aite made at least twice a year,— at Chrislmwi 
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rich families , and it followed, as a necessary consequence, that 
these young people, conscious of a certain independence, 
would no longer endure the severity of the ancient discipline. 
A Jesuit, who raised his stick against a pupil, received a stab 
from a poniard in reply ; and a young naan in Gubbio, who 
thought himself too harshly treated by the father prefetto, 
assassinated the latter in return. Even in Rome, the com- 
modons of the Jesuits college were a continual theme of con- 
versation for the city and the palace. The masters were on 
one occasion imprisoned for an entire day by their pupils, and 
it was at length indispensable that the rector should be dis- 
missed, in compliance with their demands. These things may 
be regarded as symptoms of a general conflict Ifttween the 
ancient order of things and new tendencies. The latter 
flnaily prevailed. The Jesuits could no longer maintain that 
influence by which they had formerly governed the minds of 
men. 

Nor, indeed, was it now their purpose to subjugate the 
world, or to imbue it with the spirit of religion ; their own 
spirit ha<l, on the contrary, succumbed before the influence of 
the world. The Jesuits now laboured only to render them- 
selves indispensable to their fellow men, by whatever means 
thi« might l>e effected. 

And to secure this purpose, not only the rules of their 
restitution, but even the doctrines of religion and the precepts 
•jf morality were modified and perverted. The office of confes- 
sion, by means of which they maintained so immediate an 
j ioflueiice over the mpst secret recesses of social and domestic 
I from these fathers which will be 

1 memorable to all Pfies. 

I On this subjeci^^ve have unquestionable proof from authen- 
1 tic documents. 4!;:^ Jesuits have themselves expounded in 
many elaborate the principles by whicli they were 

gui^d in coufesisfc^li and absolution, and what they rccom- 
nicfided to others. »l|rhose are in general essentially the same 

tet is* and on their om patron saint’s days, and these amount to a cm- 
imm. IheiKthe money of these or whatever is 

i^ployed for plate, i^mres, tapestry, chalim, and other such vahiahliis, 
40. |0 to these same coUeges. It sometimes happens that the local 
use them indifferenUy , whence arise infinite oftences ; but they 
m»» little or nothing for the compimnts of their own scholars. ) 
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with those they have so frequently been accused ol* prescrib- 
ing. Let us endeavour to comprehend at least the leading 
principles from which they proceeded to make the whole 
domain of the confessional their own. 

It is manifest that in the confessional every thing must 
infallibly depend on the conception formed of transgression 
and of sin. 

1 The Jesuits define sin to be a voluntary departure from the 
I commands of God.’*' 

; But wherein, we inquire further, does this volition consist ? 
I Their answer is, — ^in a clear perception and understanding of 
t the sin, as sin, and in the perfect consent of the will.f 

They adopted this principle from the ambition of pro- 
pounding something new, and further impelled by their wish 
to be prepared for all the usages of common life; with 
scholastic subtlety, and with a widely comprehensive con- 
sideration of all cases that could occur, they carried this 
principle out, even to its most revolting consequences. 
According to their doctrine, it is sufficient if we do not will 
the commission of sin, as sin. We have the better ground of 
hope for pardon, the less we thought of God during the com- 
mission of our evil deed, and the more violent the passion 
was by which we were impelled to its commission. The 
force of habit, nay, even a bad example, suffice to exculpate 
the sinner, inasmuch as they restrict the freedom of the will. 
How closely are the limits of transgression thus narrowed ! 
For certainly no man will love sin merely for its own sake. 
But they also acknowledged grounds of exculpation of a dif- 
ferent character. Duelling, for example, is without doubt pro- 

* Definition by Fr. Toledo ; ** Voluntarius recessus a regula divina/' 
t Busembanm, Medulla theologire moralia, lib. v. c. ii. dub. iij-, ex- 
presses himself thus : Tria requiruutur ad pe(;catum mortale (quod 

gratiam et amicitiam cum Deo solvit), quorum si uimm desit, fit ^eniate 
(quod ob suam levitatem gratiam et amicitiam non toUit) : 1. lEx parte 
intellectus, plena advertentia et deiiberatio : 2. Ex parte voluntatis, per- 
iectus consensus ; 3, Gravitas matcrite.^' [Three things are required 
to constitute mortal ^ sin (that which separates us from the grace and 
friendship of "Gb3), oTwhich three, if one be wantii^, the rin beooOt|» 
v^ial (that which because of its lightness does not take from m* Ood^ 
gr«^ and friendship) ; 1st, On die part of the inteilect, full perception 
and deliberation ; 2nd, On the part of the will, entire consent •, 3ad, Ini* 
I portance of the thing itself.X 
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hibited by tlie church ; yet the Jesuits consider, that if a man 
were in danger of being accused of cowardice because he re- 
fused to fight a duel, or of losing his office, or the favour of 
bis sovereign, then he was not to be condemned though he 

I should fiight.* To take a false oath is in itself a deadly sin, 
but the man who only swears outwardly, say the J^uits, 
without inwardly intending to do so, is not bonnd by his oath ; 
he does not swear, he only jests.t 

These doctrines are to be found in books that make positive 
profession of moderate views. But now that these times are 
gone by, we should pr<ffit but little by a more minute search 
for the still wider deviations from rectitude of a subtlety 
wh(>se reasonings were subversive of all morality, and in 
which one teacher souglit to surpass another, as in a contest 
for literary pre-eminence. But it cannot be denied that the 
most perverse tenets of certain among their doctors became 
extremely dangerous in connection with another principle of 
tlio Jeouits — their doctrine of “ Probability.*' They main- 
tained that ;n doubtful cases a man might follow an opinion 
of the soundness of which he was not himself convinced, 
provided always that the said opinion were defended by some 
author of repute. J They not only considered it allowable to 
be guided by the most indulgent teachers, but they even 
ree«>mmemled that pi’actice. Scruples of conscience were to 
bo disregarded; nay, the proper method of freeing one- 
self from their induence was to follow the most tolerant 
opinions, even though they might be less safe.§ How coin- 

aHoqui ob guspicionem ignavise. diguitate, officio vel 
Ifivore principis/^ (See text.) Basembaum, lib. iii, iract. iv. cap. i 
dub. art L n. b. 

t ** exteriua tantam juravit, aioe auimo jnmtidi, non obJigatnr, nisi 
forte radone scaudali, cum non juraverit sed luserit.^’ [He who has but 
i-iwbm extcriMily, without swearing with his mind, is not bonnd, except 
^ri»ape m acopnnt of the scandal, since he has not sworn but jested, j 
lib. ni. tract, ii. cap it. dub iv. n. d. 

I J Em. Sa Aphorismi Confessariorum s. v. dubium. Potest quia 
facere quod probabiii ratione vel anctoritatt; puUt Ucere, etiamsi opposi^ 
ttttn tutkis sit : sufficit autem opinio slirujua gravis autom.’’ [Any one 
mar do what on probable grounds or authority he th%k» lawful, althou^ 
to the contrary may oe safer • but tlie of^inion of some grave author Is 

I Biiiembmim, lib. i. c. iii. . ** Remedia conscieiibitt pcrupulasce sunt, 
i, Scrupuios contemnere ; 4, Assuefacere se ad sequendas sententitt 
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pletely were the profound and secret monitions of self-go- 
vernment and self-judgment thus lowered into a mere external 
^t . In the directing manuals of the Jesuits all possible con- 
tingencies of life are treated of, much in the method usually 
^opted for systems of civil law, and appreciated according to 
the degrees of their veniality. A man has but to look 
out the cases supposed in these books, and, without any con- 
viction on his own part, to regulate himself according to their 
directions, and he is then certain of absolution before God 
and the church; a slight turn of the thoughts sufficed to 
exonerate from all guilt. The Jesuits themselves, with a 
certain sort of honesty, sometimes express surprise on per- 
ceiying how light and easy their tenets render the yoke 
of Christ. 


§12. The JansenisU, 


All life must have been utterly extinct in the Catholic 
church had not an opposition instantly arisen against doc- 
trines so p^irnicious, and against every cause producing, as 
well as every consequence resulting from, them. 

Already were the greater part of the remaining orders on 
bad teras with the Jesuits — the Dominicans, because of 
their dissent from Thomas Aquinas; the Franciscans and 
Capuchins, on account of the exclusive authority which they 
^rogated to themselves in the missions of Asia, bevond the 
Ganges. They were not unfrequently assailed by the bishops, 
whose powers they restricted; and were occksionally at- 
tacked by the parish priests, whose duties they encroached 
upon. In the universities also— at least in those of France 
and the Netherlands— they frequently provoked antagonists. 
i3ut all these things formed no effective resistance, which 
could, indeed, arise only from, a more vigorous spirit, and 
more profound convictions. 

For after all, the moral laws of the Jesuits were entirelv 


^ores et mmng etiam certas." [The remediea for smipiea are, 1st. 

such scruples ; 4th, To accustom yourself to tbliow the mon 
inaulgent opinions, and e^en when they may be less sure.] 
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consistent with their dogmatical tenets. In the former, as 
in the latter, they allowed ample scope to the freedom of 
the will. 

It was, however, precisely against this point that the 
most important opposition ever experienced by the Jesuits 
as a body was directed. It arose and was developed in 
the following manner : — 

During those years when the whole theological world of 
the Catholic church was held in a state of incessant warfare 
by the controversies respecting the Means of Grace, two 
young men were studying at Louvain — Cornelius Jansen of 
Holiand, and Jean du Verger of Gascony, ’IBoffi oIwTiomrhad 
adopted, with equally profound conviction, those more rigid 
doctrines which had indeed never been wholly departed from 
in that university, and both conceived an extreme antipathy 
to the Jesuits. Du Verger was the superior in muk and 
fi^rtimc, and took his friend with him to Bayonne. Thev 
liero plunged themselves into a deep and constantly repeated 
study of the works of St. Augustine, conceiving for the 
doctrine^: of that father of the church, in relation to grace 
and free will, an enthusiasm which determined the cour^ of 
their whole future lives." 

Jansenius, who became professor in the University of 
I ou vain, and bishop of Ypres. attached himself more par- 
ticularly to theoretic4il asceticism, as a means of reviving 
the spirit of these doctrines, while Du Verger, who obtained 
the abbacy of St. Cyran, pursued the same object by a path 
equally ascetic, and more practical. 

Yet the book entitled Augustinus,” in which Jansenius has 
circumstantially and systematically expounded his oonvictiona 
is of great value, not only because it so boldly attacks the 
Jesuits both in their doctrines and moral tendencies, but also 
liecame it .loes this throughout the work, in a manner tend- 
ing to restore their original vitality of thought to the doc- 
triaes of grace, sin, and remission. 

danse mus proceeds from the principle that the will of man 

♦ Synopsis vitse Jansenii, prefixed to the “ Augustinus [He then pro. 
inta Gascony, where, in the society of, and strfoiis intercourse wih, 
mitf letuned laien, he made great progress' in the comprehension of the 
and more particularly of St. Augustine, as is frequently 
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is not free, being fettered and held in bondage by the desire 
after earthly things. Of its own strength it is not able to 
raise itself from this condition ; grace must first com© to the 
aid of the will — which is not so much tlie forgiveness 
of sins, as the ^iv^nce of the soul from the bonds of 
I earthly desires.* 

; And here his own peculiar views are immediately pre- 
sented. He considers grace to be made manifest in the 
higher and purer happiness obtained by the soul from heavenly 
! things. He declares the effectual grace of the Saviour to be 
no other than a spiritual delight, by which the will is moved 
to desire and to perform what God has decreed. It is the 
involuntary impulse communicated by God to the will, and by 
j means of which man finds happiness in good, and labours to 
I obtain it.+ He repeatedly inculcates the trnth, that good is 
I to be sought, not from fear of punishment, but from love of 
I righteousness. 

And from this point he proceeds to the higher question of 
! what is this righteousness ? 
i He answeriJ^GodTnmself. 

S For man must not think of God as if he were a corj^real 
{ being, nor under any form whatever — not even under that of 
light. God must be thought of and loved as the eternal 
truth, — as the source whence all wisdom and truth proceed^ 
— as righteousness, not in its acceptation of a quality or attri- 
bute of the soul, but in its predominance as an idea, a supreme 
inviolable rule. The rules of our actions proceed from the 
j eternal law ; they are a reflection from its light : whoever 
I loves righteousness, loves God himself. J 

* Cora. Jansenii Augustinus, tom. iii. lib. i. c. ii. : [The liberation of 
the will is not the forgivenness of sin, but a certain delightful freedom 
from the bonds cf earthly wishes ; enslaved by which, the soul is in 
chains, imtU, by a celestial sweetness infiised by grace, it is borne over to 
the love of the supreme good.] It is thus that Pascal also understands 
this doctrine : [God changes the heart of man by a celestial sweetness 
which he pours over it.] Provincial Letters, rviii. tom. iii. p. 413. 

t Tom. iii. lib. iv. c. i. 

i ** Regulse vivendi et quasi lumina virtutum immutabilia et sempitenia 
non sunt aHud qnam lex fieterna, qu» in ipsa Dei aeterna veritate spiendet, 
quam prmnde diligendo non aliud diligit nisi ipsum Deum sen veritatem 
et justitism ejus incommutabilem, a qua promanat et ex cuius refalgentJl 
lucis fulget quidquid velut justum et rectum approbamus.'' [The 
of living, and, as it were, the inscrutable and sempiternal lights of th| 
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Man does not become good from the fact of his directing 
his efforts to the acquirement of any particular virtue ; it is by 
ilxmg his eyes drmly on the one unchangeable supreme good, 
whic^ k truth, which is God himself. Virtue is the love of 
God. ' 

And in this love it is that the freedom of the will consists ; 
its inexpressible sweetness extinguishes the pleasure derived 
from earthly gratifications: there then ensues a voluntary 
and ineffab^ blessed necessity not to sin, but to lead a good 
life.* That is the true free will, — 2 l will freed from evil and 
replete with good. 

It is to be remarked, and k worthy of admiration, that 
thronghout this work, the derelopment of the doctrinal views 
is followed out with a high degree of philosophical clearness, 
oven in the midst of zealous and hostile polemical discussion. 
J’ho essential groundwork of the book is at once moral and 
religious, speculative, and practical. To the mere external 
forms and self-seeking of the Jesuit doctrines, it opposes an 
upright and strict internal discipline, the ideal of an activity 
whose priniaiy origin, as well as its ultimate expression, is 
love to God. 

And while Janseniiis was still occupied with the prepara- 
tion of this work, his friend was already seeking fiist to shew 
forth in his own life the ideas on which it was founded, and 
to extend their influence practically on all within his 

r^jach. 

St. C yran ^/or so was liy[_Ve^er now called, had estab- 
listmci fox Imnself a learned an3 ascetic hermitage, even in 
the midst of Paris. By an unwearied study of the Holy 
Scriptures and fathers of the church, he laboured to imbue his 
own ininci with their spirit. That pecuiiarity of doctriue, in 
whiel^ he agreed with Jansonius^ iiiimc»diately conducted him 
of necessity to the sacrament of penance. The penitential 
ordinances of the church did not suftice him ; he w'as indeed 

yirtiies, nea no other thau that eternal law Vvhich shines iu the truth itself 
of tha et^irmal God ; whence it follows, that loving these, a mwi loves no 
otiiar than God himself, or his uR(.‘hangeable truth and justice, from wbi(di 
there proceeds, and out of whose refulgence chines, whatever 

we de^re as just and approve as right.] 

^ Teno. iti. lib. vu. c. in. : [A most happy, immutable, and necessary 
will not to sin, but to live rightly.] 
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beard to say that the church had beeu purer iu her earlier 
ages, as streams are clearer near their source, but that too 
many of the truths of the gospel were now obscured.* His 
own uemands, on the contrary, had the appearance of extreme 
rigour. To practise deep humility and long endurance, to 
depend wholly on God, utterly to renounce the world, f to 
devote every thought, every effort, the whole being, to the 
love of God, — this alone appeared to him to be Christianity. 

' 8o profound was his conception of the necessity of an inward 
change, that, according to his views, grace* must precede re- 
pentance. “ When it is the will of God to save a soul, the 
work is commenced from within ; when the heart is once 
changed, then is true repentance first experienced : all else 
follows. Absolution can do no more than indicate the first 
beam of grace. As a physician must observe and be guided 
by tbe movements and internal operations of nature only, so 
tnust the physician of the soul proceed according to the 
workings of grace.” He often repeats the declaration that 
he had hinSelf passed through the whole course,— from 
temptation and sin, to contrition, prayer, and exaltatiou- 
There were few to whom he communicated his thoughts, and 
when he did so. it was with few words and the most serene 
tranquillity of expression ; but since his whole soul was filled 
with the truth of what he uttered, and as he always awaited 
the proper occasion and a befitting frame of mind, both iu 
himself and others, so the impressions he produced were irre- 
sistible, his hearers felt themselves affected by an involun- 
tary change, tears sometimes burst from their eyes l)eroie 
they could think of repressing theni.J Many distinguished 
men soon attached themselves to his tenets and became his 
decided proselytes. Among their number was Amauld 
d'Andiliy, who lived iu close intimacy with Richelieu and 
Anne of Austria, and was employed in the most important 
oflSees, together with his nephew Le Mattre, who was at that 
time admired as the most eloquent orator of the Parliament, 

♦ Extracts from his trial ia Reuchlin. tteschichtc von Partroyal, i. 
p. 451. 

t [To humble oneself, to suffer, and to depend wholly on God — ^tbis 
makes up the whole Christian life.] 

X M4moires pour servir a Thistoire de Portroyal, par M. Fowtailie, 
i. p. 225. Racine : Histoire de Portroyal, p. 134. 
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and who had before him a career of the utmost brilliancy, yet 
lie n6w at once retired to the closest seclusion in a hermitage 
at BO great distance from Park. Angelique Arnaulc^whom 
we hare already named, with her nuns of Portroyal, attached 
themselves to St. Cyran, with all that unlimited devotion 
which pious women are wont to feel for their prophet. 

Jansenius died before he had seen his book printed. 
St. Cyran was thrown into prison immediately after the first 
conversions he had effected, by Richelieu, who had a natural 
antipathy to so effective an activity in such a cause; but these 
misfortunes did not prevent the diffusion of their doctrines. 

The book of Jansenius gradually produced a general and 
profound impression, as well by its intrinsic merits, as by the 
boldness of its polemic character.* St. Cyran actively con- 
tinued to effect conversions even from his prison. The un- 
deserved sufferings inflicted on him, and which he bore with 
the utmost resignation, exalted him in the public regard, so 
that when he regained his liberty on the death of Richelieu, 
he was looked upon as a saint — John the Baptist. It is 
true that his death followed a few months afterwards, October 
Ilth, 1643, but he had founded a school, wherein the doc- 
triaes of himself and his friend were regarded as the gospel 
His disciples,” remarks one of their body, go forth like 
young eagles from under liis wings ; heirs of his virtue and 
piety, what they had received from him, they transmitted to 
others ; Elijah has left behind him many an Elisha who con- 
tinue to prosecute bis work.” " * 

If we attempt to define the rebtion in which the Jan- 
the predominant church parties in general; wo ; 
at once perceive a close analogy to Protestantism, and are 
sipngly reminded of the early Protesbriti: ' insisted ^ 
With equal zeal on pure holiness of life, and laboured with 
simHar oarnestaess to impart a new and more perfect form to 
their system of faith, by rejectirig the interpolations of the 
schoolmen. But these things are by no means sufficient, it 
my opinion, to warrant our declaring them a kind of uneW 


* Ocrb«ron, Hislmm du Jansenwmc, i. 63 jfbe theologiazus of 
JP*ri» applied theyas^lves so aealously to the study of St. Auirustio^t of 
f lu whom they recognized him >f Hippo . . , that in a ?hort tittie 
nothing waa heard among those divines hut the names of St Auiruattfin 
of Jansenius.] ^ 

roh. u, 2 j) 
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scious Protestants. The grand distinction, considered histori- 
cally, consists herein, that they voluntarily admitted a prin- 
ciple to which Protestantism from the first refused to ho 
reconciled. They remained firmly devoted to those most 
eminent fibthers of the Latin church, whose authority had 
been rejected in Germany, from t^ year 1520, St. Am- 
brose St. Augustin^ and St. Gregory^ ; nay, they even added 
certain fathers of the Greek church, and above all, St. 
Chrysostord^ in whose works they believed they possessed a 
pure and unaltered tradition, from which, down to St. Ber- 
nardfno deviation had been made. He too, they maintain, 
held fast by it, but after that last of the fathers,” the in- 
trusion of Aristotelian tenets had obscured its light. This 
then was very far from that energetic zeal with which the 
Protestants went directly and immediately up to the doctrines 
of holy writ; the perceptions of the Jansenists were satisfied 
with those primary formations which served as the ground- 
work of the later system. They remained convinced that the 
visible church, notwithstanding her momentary obscurations 
and disfigurements, is still one with Christ, not one in spirit 
only, hut one in body also, — infallible, immortal, and im- 
perishable. They adhered most earnestly to the episcopal 
hierarchy, living in the belief tbat St. Augustine h^ been 
inspired by God to communicate in" its utnicst 

fulness the doctrine of grace, which constitutes the life and 
essence of the new covenant. They consider that in his per- 
son Christian theology received its completion. This they 
desire to comprehend to its very root, to examine and under- 
stand even to its innermost centre, and not to take, as some 
have formerly done, the Pelagian opinions for those of St. 
Augustine — so far the Jansenists. But Luther, though also 
first awakened by St. Augustine, had then directly returned 
to the true sources of instruction, the scriptures — the word of 
God ; while in contrast to this, Catholicism clung firmly to 
the entire system, as it had been formed in the course of 
ages. The Jansenists sought to enforce the creed of St, 
Augustine, as that which first comprehended all that bad 
preyed, and laid the basis for all that was to follow. TOe 
Protestants rejected tradition, the Catholics held it &st. 
Jansenism endeavoured to purify it, to restore it to its origi- 
nal character, thereby hoping to regenerate both doctrine and 
life. 
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There was already gathered about Le Maitre, in the her- 
Tfiitage o f Portroyai des Champs, to which he had retired, a 
society of persons by no ineans inconsiderable, who were kll 
devoted to these doctrines. It is not to be denied that this 
company was at first somtewhat closely limited!, consisting 
principally of members and friends of the Amauld family. 

Le Maitre had drawn four of his brothers around him, their 

mother, from whom they had received their religious tenden- 
ciesi was an Amauld. The oldest friend of St. Cyran, and 
the pmson to whom he bequeathed his heart, was Amauld 
d’Andilly, and ho also finally joined this society. His 
youngest brother, Antoine Amaul^ produced the first consi- 
derable work written in its favour. They were followed by 
many other connections and friends. The convent of Port- 
i n likewise almost exclusively in the 'Ean^ 

<d ThisTifmny! Andilly relates that his mother, who also ,-‘. 
finally retired thither, beheld herself surrounded by twelve 
daughters and grand-daughters.* We are here reminded, 
that it was principally by the agency of the elder Antoine I 
Arnauld, from whom all these -desceaded, that the Jesuits were l 
expelled from Paris, in the year 1594, — their banishment was j 
the result of his powerful and brilliant pleading against them. ' 

-A. version to that order eooined as it were hereditary in the . 
Arnauld family. 

But this narrow circle of friends was very soon largely ex- 
tended. 

They were joined by manjr who were attracted by no other 
sympathy than that of similar opinions. A very influential 
pnai her of Paris — Singlin, an adherent of St. Cvran, was 
particularly active in the cause. There was in Singlin the 
remarkable peculiarity, that while he could not express him- ' 
^If without positive difficulty in the common affairs of life, 1 
be had no sooner ascended the pulpit than he displayed the 1 
most ovorpoweriug eloquence, t Those whom he saw most 
earnestly attached to himself he sent to PortroyaJ, where they 
received a cordial welcome. These persona were, for fiba 
most part, young clergymen and scholars; wealthy merchaMs; 
physicians, who had already attained a good position ; per- 
sons of the most distinguished families, and members of dif- 

» M^moirw d’ Amauld d’AncBUy, I. p. S4l. 
t Memoirps de Fontaine, ii. p. 2^. 
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orders ; but all, men who were led to take 
tbw step by an inward impulse, were governed by no unwor- 

coJrTctSliM unbiassed 

In this retirement, which resembled a convent held toge- 
ther voluntarily, and fettered by no vows, many religious 
^rcises were zealously perfo4ed. Thl chuj>hrs Te?e 
sedulously visited ; prayer was frequently offered, whether in 
society or in private ; agricultural labours were undertaken, 
1? ^ere engaged in by some of the mem- 

^rs, but the prmmpal occupation of the place was literature. 

! 

I the Jesuits heaped up learning in unwieldy folios, 

' slteS themselves in the perverse scholasticism of an artiflcid 

I theology, the Jansen-sts 

I addressed themselves to the nation. -ansen sts 

nf Holy Scriptures, the Fathers 

tW^t Prayer-books. In these labours 

they were happily careful to avoid the old Frankish forms 

character, and ex- 

pr^d themselves with an attractive clearness; an educational 
institution, which they established at Portroyal, gave them 
occasion to compose school-books, in ancient and mSern Ian” 
pages, l^c, and geometry. These works, proceeding from 
a more liberal mode of viewing the object to be attained pre- 
sented new method^ the merits of which were univeAly 
acknowledged. Works of a different character were also 
prouuiied at intepals; as for example, controversial writings, 

SL'T- reduced their enemies to 
of t^ most profound piety, such, for ex- 
the ‘Heures de Portroyal," which were received with 
an eager welcome, and even after the lapse of a century, were 
M much valued and reught for as on the first day.^From 

“®“ .®^ scientific eminence, such as 
^ high distinction in poetiy, such as Racine; or of 

Tbfl^ learning, such as TiUemont. 

They extended their efforts, as we see, very far beyond tho 
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circle of theolo^ and asceticism marked out by Jansenius and 
Du verger. ^ We shall not proceed too far if we assert, that 
this community of men, animated by the most noble purposes 
endowed with the highest intellect, and who by their own 
unassisted efforts, and in their intercourse with each other 
produced a new method of corveving knowledge, and origi- 
nated a new tone of expression, W exercised an extensive 
a^ beneficial inflnence on the literature of France, and 
through that medium, on the whole of Europe. To Port- 
royal, the literaiy splendour of the age of Louis XIV. may, 
IB some measure, be safely attributed. 

How was it possible that the spirit by which all these 
labour were prompted, and from which such results were ob- 
tained, should fail to make itself a path through the whole 
nation ? The members of Portroyal found adherents in all 
quarters, but more particularly among the parochial clergy, to 
whom the confessional system of the Jesuits had long been an 
object of abhorrence. Occasionally also it appeared probable, 
as under Cardinal Retz, for example, that they irould also 
pmetra te among the superior clergy ; and some of the mem- 
bers did obtain important offices. We find them ere long, not 
ic fiance and the [Netherlands only,— they possessed adherents 
111 Spam also ; and during the pontificate of Innocent X., a 
Jiiusenist divine might be heard publicly preacbuif'* from tlie 
pulpits of Rome.* 

There, the question, above all others, most interesting now 
was, in what light these opinions would be rcffarded by the 
KoJiaan see. 


* Deone, tom. iv. . [There was cited before the holy olSce Moosieir 
Honorato Herzan (Hersent). doctor of the Sorbonne in Parif, to answer 
for ♦be sermon that he preached in San Luigi on the day of the festa* in 
whici^ he maiatamcd and dei^nded the opinion of Jansenius, upholdhW 
mm to be the only expositor of St. Augustine ; not, indeed, specifVlna 
that he was underetood by all present. He 
^tired tq the house of the French ambassador, and thence departed to 
Farif. Hi« book is prohibited, and the master of the sacred pahni^ iiaa 
had some trouble for permitting it to be printed • he excuses himsdf by 
saying that it was dedicated to the pope and was in the French toame. 

^ ^ tioes’ not understand. But the book *>?nt«feed opinions feVour- 

abfe to the JansenistR and opposed to the Jesuits. 1 
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§ 13. Position of the Eoman Court with regard to the two 
parties, 

^ There was in fact a revivaJ, though under somewhat altered 
circumstooes, of that contest which, forty years earlier, 
neither Clement VIII. nor Paul V. had ventured to decide. 

1 know not whether Urban VIII. or Innocent X. would 
have been more determined, had there not unhappily appeared 
a j^ge in the work of Jansenius, at which the Roman see 
took grave onence on other grounds. 

In his third book, on the State of Innocence, Jansenius 
adverts to a position laid down by St. Augustine, which he 
could not but admit to have been condemned bv the court of 
Rome. For a moment he hesitates as to wliom he shall 
follow, the father of the church, or the pope. After some 
deliberation, however, he remarks,* that the Roman *co 
sometimes conaemned a doctrine merely for the sake of peace, 
without th^efore intending to declare such doctrine absolutely 
false • he then positively determines in favour of the tenet of 
ot. Augustine. 

His antagonists naturally availed themselves of this passage. 

the papalt infallibility, 
and U rban \ III was inauwd to express bis disapproSaSim 
ot a book which, to the disparagement cf the Apostolic 
dignity, contained principles already condemned by former 
poatifts. • •' 

He nevertheless effected very little by this declaration of 
opiniw. The Jansenist tenets extended themselves none the 
less effectually, hmneo was the scene of a general schism ; 
the adversMies of Portroyal considered it necessary to elicit 
another and more decided condemnation from the Roman see. 
hor that purpose they embodied the essential doctrines of 
Jansenius, m they understood them, into 8ve propositions, 
and ri^uired Pope Innocent X. to pronounce upon them his 
apostolic judgment. t 


* De statu naturae purse, iii. 


.Li. c. xxii. p. 403. fBct if. he adds it 

h^^&rSn^from^ some other propositions had 

coryphaeus of aU doctors, never, as I 
^ + T&n proceeded from the ApostoUc See.] 

inftr^ VII. : [To the endthat, being weU 

””*** — "? ^ or prohibited in 

regard to the five principal propositions of the said author.] 
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A formal investigation was consequently entered upon at 
tlie eourt of Rome; a congregation of iour cardinals was 
formed, under whose supervision thirteen theological con- 
suitors proceeded to the examination. 

Now these propositions were so framed, that at the first 
glance tliey seemed to present pure heterodoxy, but when ex- 
amined with greater care, might bo explained, at least in part, 
to convey an orthodox meaning.* There instantly arose a 
diversity of opinion among the consultors. From among 
them, two Dominicans, a Minorite, Luca Wadding, a nd the 
general of the Augustine order, thought fhft oondftTn na tinTi 
unodvisabie, but the remaining nine were in £a<vour of it.f 
Erery thing now depended on the question of whether the 
pope would take part with the majority. 

The subject was altogether repulsive to Innocent X. He 
detested all ab^struse theological investigations, even in them- 
selves ; but he perceived, moreover, that in whatever sense 
he might declare himself as to those now pending, none but 
the most injurious consequences could ensue. Notwithstand- 
ing the opinion pronounced by so large a majority, the pontiff 
could not resolv’e on giving his decision. “ When he ^^meto 
the edge of the chasm,'* says Pallavicini, and measured the 
greatness of the leap with his eyes. Vie hold back, and was not 
io be moved to any further advance.*' 

But these scruples were not shared by the whole court. 
Immediately beside the pope stood a secretary of stale, Car- 
diaal ^Chiffl, who was continually urging hint to a decision. 
While aF Cologne, Ohigi had met witii and read this book, 
of wiiieh that very passage had even then so powerfully 
awakened his orthodox indignation that he had cast it ;u 
fury from his hands. His aversion had been further strength- 
ened by some ol the monastic orders of Germany ; he had 
taken a very earnest port, in the congiegatioa of cardinals 
appointed to examine the work, and bad largely contributed 
to bring about tlio adverse result. He now pressed the pope 
to remain no longer silent ; to do .so, he maintained, woiild ww 
be called a sanction of the propositions ; he ought not to su%f 

* Radne, Abr^ de Thttloire eccl^siastique, tOia. xi. p. 15. 

t who was himself moag the supplies us with 

tihtie details. Of the popr ha says, [llie character of 1^ k 

most averse to these .scholastic subdetiea. J 
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the doctrine of the pope’s infallibility should fall into 
d^credit. It was unquestionably one of the highest vocations 
of the Apostolic See to give, a decision w'tien the faithful were 
in doubt.* 

\ "W e have already seen that Innocent was a man who per- 
5 mitted himself to be guided by sudden impressions. In a 
luckless hour he was overcome by the representation made to 
him of the danger to which the papal infallibility was ex- 
posed. He was the more inclined to think this warning an 
inspiration from above, because it was given on the day of 
I St. Athan^ius. On the 1st of July he published his bull; 

I and in this he condemned the five proposit ions as heretical, 

; blasphemous, and accursedT that by this means 

; he hoped to restore the peace of the church. There was no 
wish that lay nearer his heart than that of seeing the bark of 
the church sail onwards as in tranquil waters, and arrive in 
the haven of salvation, f 

But how entirely different was the result to prove from 
what the pontiff had desired. 

The ^ Jansenists denied that the propositions were to be 
found in the book of Jansenius ; and much more earnestly, 
that they understood them in the sense in which they had 
been condemned. 

The false position in which the Roman co^irt had placed 
itself, was now first made manifest. The French bishops 
were urgent in Rome for a declaration that those propositions 
were really condemned in the sense given to them by Jan- 
] who had meanwhile ascended the throne 

^ under the name of Alexander VII., was the less prepared 
I refuse this, since h^^aTliimseJr* taken so active a part in 
I securing their condemnation. He declared therefore, form- 
ally, and in unequivocal terms, that the five proprisitions 
I were assuredly extracted from the book of Jansenius, and were 
I condemned in the sense that he had dven to them.^i 
i ^ 

* Camraunications of Pallavicini. 

t In Cocquel. vi. iii. 248. Wc diacorer from Paliavicini that this 
WM prepared partly by Chigi, but priDcipally by Albisi, an assessor 
of the Inquisition. 

t Qninqae iJlas propositiones ex libro prsememorati CornelU Jausenii, 
episcopi iprensis, cui titulus Angastinus excerptas ac in seosu ab eodem 
Jansenio intento damnatas fuisse declaramus et definimus. [Those frie 
propositions wq declare to have been extracted from the book of the 
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But even against this attack, the Jansenists had prepared I 
their arms. They replied that a declaration of such a 1 
character exceeded the limits of the papal power ; that the ) 

mlallibiHty jpXtMp | 

A question as to the limits of the papal authority was thus 
added to the dispute already pending in regard to doctrine. 
In their undeniable opposition to the papal see, the Jansenists 
yet found means to maintain themselves in the position of 
good Catholics. 

And now this party also was too firmly establl^ed to be 
set aside, dispositions were occasionally made towards efiect- 
ing that purpose on the part of the crown ; formularies, in 
accordance with the bull of condemnation, were propounded, 
with command that they should be subscribed by all ecclesi- 
iKstics, and even by schoolmasters and nuns. The Jansenists 
did not hesitate to condemn the five propositions, which 
admitted, as we have said, of a heterodox interpretation; 
they merely refused to acknowledge, by an unconditional 
subscription, that the tenets condemned were contained in 
Jaiisenius, or that they were the doctrines of their master; no 
|)et.?ecution could bring them to that admission. The effect 
oi this steadfast deportment was, that their numbers and 
credit increased from day to day, and defenders of their 
>pinion8 were soon to be found even amongst the bishops 
themselves.* 

In the year 1668, Clement IX., for the purpose of restoring ! 
peace, at least externally, was obliged to declare himself ■ 
.wlcfietl with such a subscription as even a Jansenist could ; 
ofier. He contented himself with a cendenmation of five j 
propositions in genera l, without insisting on tKeir being | 

aforesiuci Cornelius Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, entitled Augustinus ; and 
we fietenniue thar they are condemned in the sense attributed to them by 
the said Jansenius.] 

Letter from nineteen bishops to the pope, Ist Dec. 1667 : “ Novum 
ci; inauditum apud nos nonnulU dogma procuderunt, eede^ nempe de.. 
cretin, quibus quotidiana nec revelata divinitns fketa dedduntur.’* [A 
new and unheard of doctrine has been set forth ainon|pst us, aanvely, that 
decrees of the church, regarding matters of d^y iife and Ihct, and net of 
divine revektio]i only, are capable of decidiiig ^vith InftUible certfdntjr 
and Amth 1 And yet this is without doubly tlm received aolutioii of 
t|iieit£oii of “ right and fact “ (“ droit et fait “). 
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actually taught by the Jansenists and this was in facta 
materi^ concession on the part of the Roman conrt, which 
not only suffered its claims to decide on matters of feet to 
drop, but also acquiesced in the tacit arrangement that its 
sentence of condemnation pronounced against Janseuius should 
remain without effect. 

And from that time the party of St. Cyran and Jansenius 
increased in strength and importance, tolerated by the Curia, 
haring friendly relations with the court of France— the well- 

was a son of AndiUy— and 

' consideration. 

I lie full enect of its literary activity was now first perceived 

to act upon the nation ; but with the progress of this society, 
there grew also, and that in despite of the conclusion of 
peace, a most animated opposition to the Roman see. The 
company of Portroyal could not fail to know full well, that 
their existence would hare been brought to an early close, ba<l 
the cou^ of things proceeded in accordance with the designs 


§ 1 4. Relation of the Papal See to the temporal power. 

An opposition, which, to say the least, wa.s no less perilous, 
had also arisen from a different quarter, and was oontinnallv 
increasing in vehemence as well as extent. ^ 

I The Roman see began to assert its jurisdictional rights in 
. the serenteenth century, I will not s^-i^Efi-mJ-re cmergy 
and efiect, but certainly with a more systematic rigour and 

r7‘ formvlary of Alexander VII. (15th Feb. 1665) is thug ex. 
pressed : [I reject and con^mn utterly, and with sincerity of purpose tte 
hve propositions extracted from the book of Cornelius JMseiSSsT^tit^ 

Sw ““s® intended by that author, as the Holy 

See has condemned them m the above-named Constitutions.] The more 
circumstantial declaration of peace, on the contrary, runs thus • TYou are 
to revive on condemning, sincerely, fully, and without any r^rve^r 
eiwphon, all the opim^s that the chnrch and the pope have rondemned 
rw 7 ^ propositions.] A second srticte follows • 

*7* !* be offering Insult to the church to comprehcirf,' 
crademned in the five propositions, the define ef 
T- bt. ThomM, coneernwg grace as eflScacimu of iteetf, 
ofth^Xc]^' Christian piety, and to the fm predestfeatioi 
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iniexibility than had previously been known. Urban VIII. 
wm indebted for hii? elevation to this among other things— 
that he had gained distinction a**? the zealous defender of these 
rights.^ and he now established an especial “ Congregation 
of ImmunWes.” The cardinals forming this biSy were 
eSleoteiritom’" such as, being young prelates, might hope to 
obtain advancement in proportion to the degree of zeal they 
exhibited iu this matter. They had, for tbe most part, formed 
relations with foreign courts, and to them he intrusted the 
charge of keeping vigilant watch over all encroachments of 
temporal princes on the spiritual jurisdiction. The attention 
devoted to this department was from that period much more 
earnest and regular ; the admonitions in cases of transgression 
became more urgent, — personal interest was combined with 
ofiiciai zeal. In tbe public opinion of the court it was held 
a:> a proof of piety, to maintain a jealous guard over every 
pfpnt of these old traditional rights. f 

But were the temporal states likely to be equally well 
plea-sed with this more vigilant supervision ? The feeling of 
religious union which had been excited in the couliict with 
Protestantism hful again become cold. All nations w’^ere 
lalxiuring to increase their internal strength : the general 

Reifttione de* quatfro Amhasciaton. 1625 : fHe professes, above all 
ttogs, independence of mind and an inflexibility of soul that is not to be 
moved by any argument concerning the interests of pnntes ; but that on 
which he insists moat earnestly, and towards which he bends all his efforts, 
is the preserving and increasing the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Tl)id same 
idea vriS always upheld by the pontiff in bis less exalted station, and was', 
indeti*!, great cause of his exaltation.] $ee Appendix, No. 104. 

Bapt. de Luca, S. S. L. Cardinalis , Reiatio curiae P.omanie, 
IG8 j. Disk'.. XV ii, p. 109 ; “ Ktiara apud bonos et zelantes ecclesiasticos 
rema^^t qiijestio, an hujus congregationis rrcctio ecclesiastioe immunitst* 
at proficua vel pi'aejudivdalis fuerit, potissime owir. bonus qui- 

fkm sed forte indiscretus vel asper zelus aliquorum, qui circa initia earn 
regehant, altqua produxit inconveuientia prsejudicialia, atquc asperitatis 
vei nimium exacts et exorbitantis defensiouis opinionein impr^ssit apUd 
»rculares.” [There i-cmaina a question, even with good and zealou:^ 
Catholics, whether the erection of this congregation has been profitable or 
tiiiurh>u8 to ecclesiastical irammiities and juriftdkition, principally because 
tlie well-ujeanl, but perhaps indiscreet or harsh zml i'/ some who at first 
directed it, may have produced injurious iusonr^vieiice, and impressed 
the Mty an opinion of too much asperilf, and too exacting and 
mifMimt a defence of spiriiual claims.] A very important con^ssloti 
firom A Cardinal. 
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1 towards political conceiitratior. and compactness ; 

i tbe farst consequence therefore was, that the coart of Rome 

' involved in rancorous dissensions with all the 

i Catholic states. 

The Spaniards themselves attempted occasionally to restrict 
the interference of Romkas for example, at Na^s, whore 
they sought to add certain assessors on the part mthe civil 
power to the tribunal of the Inquisition ! The Roman curia 
had not admitted the claims of the emperor to the patriarchate 
ot Aquilej^ without some hesiEtioh; from the fear that he 
might avail himself of its possession to secure himself an 
increased extension of ecclesiastical independence. The estates 
ot the ^rman empke made efforts in the capituliner of 
election Tor 1654 and 16.58, to limit the jurisdiction of 
e nuncios and the Curia by more stringent regulations. 

in ceaseless commotion with regard to the influ- 
ence exercised by the Roman court on the appointments to 
ecclesiastical offices m that country, and in relation to the 
pensions and arrogant proceedings of the papal kinsmen 
(^^iNepotenj. At one time Genoa would find occasion to recall 
her ambassador from the court of Rome ; at another, the 
same step was taken by ^voy ; but the most vigorous oppo- 
? was that presented by the church of Fran ce, as 
might, indeed, have been expected from the pnn^es^ in- 
volved in its restoration.* The nuncios gave no truce to the 
complaints they considered it necessary to make, I'biefly in 
ragard to the restrictions imposed on the spiritual jurisdiction, 
more they had token a single step, they say, apjieals were 
entered against them. Questions concerning marriages were 
removed from their control, under the pretext that some 
abduction was involved ; they were excluded from all juris- 
ic ion in criminal trials, and on some occasions, ecclesiastics 
had been executed without having been previously degraded, 
r nrther, that the king sent forth edicts concerning heresy 
and simony, without consideration for them, and that the 
tenths required from the clergy had gradually become a per- 
manent impost. The more observing and apprehensive ad- 

* Relatione delk nuntiatura di Mons. Sootti, 1641, 6 Aprile. He 

[Concerning the impediments offered to the ordinaJe* 
*™ly that the king’s judges take the whote 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of France out of the hands of the nuncios.] 
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herents of the Curia already beheld iu these encroachments the 
pix^ursors of a schism. 

The peculiar relations consequent on these disputes were 
uecessarily connected with other circumstances, and more 
particularly with the political dispositions exhibited by the 
court of Kome. 

From deference to Spain, neither Innocent nor Alexander 
Imd ventured to acknowledge PortugaL which had separated 
itself from that monarchy ; nor had tney granted canonical 
institution to the bishops appointed iu that country. Almost 
the whole legitimate episcopacy of Portugal died out ; eccle- 
siastical property had fallen to a great extent into the hands 
of military officers. Their previous habit of submissiveness 
to Rome was abandoned by king, clergy, and laity. 

But in addition to this, the popes immediately succeeding 
Urban VIII. again inclined to the party of Spain and 
Austria. 

This can scarcely be matter of surprise, since the pre- 
dominant power of France so early displayed a cliaracter 
menacing to the general freedom of Europe ; but these 
pojfcs were, moreover, indebted to Spanish influence for their 
elevation, and were both personal opponents of Mazarin.* In 
the case of Alexander, this animosity displayed itself with 

a«tantly increasing force ; he could not forgive the canlinal 
for having allied himself with Cromwell, nor for having been 
long induced, by motives simply |>ersonal, to Impede tbe con- 
clusion of peace with Spain. 

But from this state of things it further resulted, that the 
op|M>s»ition of France to the Roman see became even more 
aioi more deeply rooted, and from time to time eyineed its 
jiiTeteracy in violent outburstvS. How severely was Alexander 
madt: feel the discomforts arising from the*se causes ! 

A dispute which had broken forth between the followers of 
the Freuch ambassador Or^quy and the Corsican city-guard, 
in which Cr6quy was at ia*t personally insulted, furnished 

* Pecne, Ottobre, 1644 : [It is known to a certainty that the exclu- 
sion c»f Psntibo fay the French cardinals in the conclaye, was not in com- 
|iUaxK!« witn the roy^l wish, nor at the instance Antonie, but 

the work of Cardinal Mazarin, the rival enemy of Cardinal 
Fifaxirofo^ who foresaw that the latter was likely to hold an imporimt 
p«K»ilk>ti in that pontificate,] is was m fact the case. 
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the king with an opportunity for interfering in the dissen* 
sions of the Roman see with the hoiLses of Este and Famese, 
and at length afforded a pretext for marching troops directly 
upon Italy. The unfortunate pontiff sought to aid himself 
by means of a secret protest ; but in the eyes of the world he 
was compelled to concede all that the king dexpanded in the 
treaty of Pisa. The lov-e of the popes for inscriptions in their 
own honour is well known ; no stone can tepIaSSTm a wall, 
according to the popular remark, but they will have their 
name inscribed on it. Yet Alexander was compelled to 
I endure the erection of a p)rramid in his own capital — nay, 
f in one of its most frequented places, on which was an inscrip- 
[ tion intended to perpetuate his own humiliation. 

This act was of itself sufficient to cause a deep injury to 
the papal authority. 

But towards the year 1660, the consideration of the papacy 
; had already fallen again into decline, from other causes. A t 
I the peace of Yervins, the papal see was still sufficiently influ- 
ential to take the first steps on the occasion ; the Curia had, 
i indeed, negotiated and brought it to a conclusion. Even at that 
‘ of Westphalia, the pope was present by his ambassadors, but 
was already compelled to protest against the conditions agreed 
on. At the peace of the Pyrenees, however, he did not even 
; take an ostensible share ; his emissaries vrero not invited to 
j the conference : he was scarcely even referred to in the course of 
' i:he proceedings,* nay, treaties of peace were soon afterwards 
I concluded, in which papal fiefs were brought into question. 

; and disposed of without so much as requiring the consent of 
f the pontiff. 


§ 1.5. Trofmxtion to the later pe'f'iods of the Papacy. 

'■" I It must ever be considered a remarkable fact, and one that 

) affords us an insight into the general course of human ai&irs, 
that the papacy, at the moment of failure in the accomplish- 

^ Gtleaczo Gualdo, Priorato della pace coxichisa ffa le due coroue, 1644, 
has, p. 120, fObseivationg on the causes by which the sovereigx^ w4re 
induced to conclude a peace without the intrivention of the pope.] It w 
manifest that the unfriendly feeling existent between the pc^e aid 
Cardinal Mazariii was a well-known fact at tho time. 
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msnt of its plans for the recovery of supreme dominion over I 
ali imtaoDs, began also to exhibit symptoms of internal decline. | 

During the period of progress to which our attention has 
been directed, the restoration was fully established ; at that 
time the tenets of the churoh had boon strengthened, ecclesias* 
tical privileges more powerfully centralized — alliances had been 
formed with temper^ monarchs — the ancient orders had been 
revived and new ones founded — the political energies of the 
papal staks had been consolidated and oonrerted into an in- 
strument of ecclesiastical activity — the Curia had been re- 
formed, both intellectually and morally, and all was directed 
to the one purpose of restoring the papal power and the 
Catholic faith. 

This, as we have seen, was not a new creation, it was a re- 
animation brought about by the force of new ideas, which, 
annihilating cei lain abuses, carried forward by its own fresh 
impulses, only the existing elements of life. 

But it is clearly obvious that a renovation of this kind is 
more liable to experience a decline of the animating principle 
than a perfectly new and unworn creation. 

The first impediment opposed to the Catholic restoration 
WEsS presented by France. The papal authority could not 
^notrate into that country by the beaten track ; it was cou- 
wmnei} to behold a church, which, though Catholic, was not 
*i.ubjected to the rule that Rome was seeking to enforce, arise 
into form and consistency, and was further compelled to 
resolve on accepting a compromiso with that choreh. 

Other events of similar character also took place ; internal 
dli^nsious convulsed the papacy*— controversies respecting 
th#^ most essential points of doctrine, and touching the relation 
of the spiritual to the temporal authority. In the Curia, 
nep4i#m assumed its mest dangerous form; the financi^ 
resource^ instead of being wholly applied to their legitimate 
purposes, having been diverted for the most part to the aggran- 
dizement of individnsd families. 

There was nevertheless one grand and general aim tow ards f " 
which the p^Mii see continually pressed forwards with extra- 1 
ordinary good fortune. In favour of tliis pygeme <jb i ^ t | all ? 
c^tmdictiess were reconciled ; disputes^ jco^SffiSng^ | 
|Klints of doctrine, and guestions of oonfficting spiritual aid j 
temporal claims, were silenced; the discords of sovereign ! 
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powers were composed ; the progress of common enterprises 
was sustained ; the Curia was the guide and centre of the whole 
Catholic world, and the work of conrersion proceeded in the 
most imposing manner. 

But we have seen how it happened that the end was yet 
not attained, but that, on the contrary, the aspiring papacy was 
thrown back upon itself by internal discords, and by opposition 
from without. 

Thenceforward, all the relations of the state, as well as its 
social development, assumed a different aspect. 

To the spirit of conquest and acquisition that would devote 
itself to the attainment of a great object, there must be asso- 
ciated an earnest devotedness ; with the narrowness of self- 
seeking, it is incompatible. But the desire for enjoyment— 
the love of gain — ^had invaded the Curia ; that body had re- 
solved itself into a company of annuitants, conceiving them- 
selves entitled to the revenues of the state, and to all that 
could be extracted from the administration of the church. 
This right they abused in a manner the most ruinous, yet clung 
to it at the same time with a zeal and tenacity that could not 
have been exceeded had the whole existence of the faith been 
bound up with it. 

But it was precisely on this account that an implacable 
opposition to the Curia arose, at one and the same time, from 
many different quarters. 

A doctrine had been propounded, which, proceeding from 
new perceptions of the more profound truths of religion, was 
condemned and persecuted by the Roman court, but was not 
to be suppressed by the utmost exertion of its power. The 
several states assumed a position of independence, and freed 
themselves from all subservience to the papal policy ; in their 
domestic affairs they claimed a right of self-government, by 
which the influence of the Curia was more and more closely 
restricted, even as regarded ecclesiastical matters. 

It is on these two important points that the Interest of the 
papal history henceforth depends. 

Periods succeed, in which, far from evincing any spon- 
taneous activity, the papacy was rather occupied with 
sole thought of how it should best defend itself from flie 
various antagonists that, now assailing it on the one side, and 
now on the other, employed its every moment, and all its cares# 
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It is by force and energy of action that the attention of man- i 
kiud is usually attracted, and events are understood only by the ' 
cottsidemtion of their efficient causes : to de8cril>e the mo^ recent 1 
epochs of the papacy will therefore not come within the purpose 
of this work ; the spectacle they present is nevertheless highly 
remarkable, and since we commenced with a review of the 
ages preceding those that form our immediate subject, so we 
cannot well close without making an attempt, though but by 
a few slight sketches, to place the later periods before the eyes 
of the reader. 

Our consideration is first engaged by the attack from the i 
side* of the temporal states. This is most immediately con- ^ 
nected with the division of the Oatholic world into two adverse 
portions— the Aus trian and French pa r ties^ which the pope had 
no longer power either to overrule orlo jW-ify. The political 
fosition assumed by Rome determined the degree of spiritual 
devotion accorded to her. We have already marked the mode 
in wliich this state of things began ; we will now seek to make 
ourselves acquainted with its further progress 


§ 16 Louis and Ip nocent XL 

^ without doubt much attached to the < 

Oatholic faith, yet he found it insuflerabie that the Uomm \ 
me should pursue a poli<y not only independent of; ^buf also c 
frequently in fUrect opposition to, his. own. 

is Innocent X. and Alexander VIL had allied theiuselvojg 
to the cause of Spain (as indeed did the court and dependants 
of Clement IX.. if not that i>ontiff himself), so was now 
Oiement X.. with his nepl ew Pauluzzi Aitieri (from 1670 to 
1676), disposed in like manner lo tie side oTthe Spar.iarfls.* 
Louis Xiy. avenged liimself for tliis by perpetual eiicroach- 
uienfes on the spiritual authority. 

iJ.e conli.^;cated ecclesiastical property by acts of arbitnufy 

* Morpsini, Relatione di F ’ancia, 1671: [Everv action of Canlinal 
if rendered sdspicious to the most Chrisuan Itiag by the known 
paarliaUty of Ms eminence to the Catholic crown. T)ie present pontiff is 
iGtdted upon as the mere repreaenhitive of the papal authoritv. r^eh 
iiNildeiii really in the will of his nephew.] 

VOL. IL 2 K 
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power, was continualiv oppressing one or otbor of the mo^tio 
orders, and arrogated to himself the right of l®»dmg ohaj^ 
benefices with military penaons. That claim which had ^ 
come so notorious under the name of^regoM'-the righ^ 
namely, of enjoying the revenues of all vacant bishopric^ aM 
of appointing to all their dependent benefices, Louis XIV. 
sought to extend over provinces where it had never pre- 
yiotaly been asserted. He further inflicted the ^st severe 
iniurv on the holders of Roman annuities, by subjecting all 
funds remitted to the Curia to a closely restrictive super- 


This mode of proceeding he continued under the pontificate 
of Innocent XI. ,t who pursued on the whole a line of policy 
similar to that of his predecessor ; but from that pontili Ijouis 
encountered resistance. 

Innocent XI., of the house of Ode_s^cK.pf CojSOj 
entSrearK55J5Tn his 25th year, furnished only with his sword 
and pistols, for the purpose of employing himsdf m some 
secular office, or perhaps of devoting himself to tliemiliterv 
service of Naples. By the advice of a cardinal, who looked 
more deeply into his character than he had himself been able 
to do, ho was induced to change this purpose for the career 
of the Curia. He conducted himself in that employment with 
so earnest a real, and gradually obtained so high a reputation 
for ability and uprightness of purpose, that the people shouted 
forth his name beneath the porticos of St Peter during the 
sitting of the conclave, and the feeling of satisfaction was very 
general, when ho proceeded from that assembly adorned with 
the tiara ; this took place on the 21st of September, 1676. 

The manners of this pontiff were remarkable for humility ; 
even when calling for his serv ants, he would do w under the 
condition that they were at leisure to attend him, a,nd hm 
confessor declared that lie had never discovered m him any 
one thing that could estrange the soul from God. lie was 
most gentle and placid in disposition ; but that same consci^ 
tionsness by which his private life was governed, now impelleil 


♦ Instruttione per Mens. Arcivescovo di Patrasso, 1674 [When thw 
fact he«;ame known to the court, it excited universal astomshment ^ 
scandal; so when it became known to our lord the pontifF, it gave fcu 
holiness extreme affliction.] 
t See Appemlix, No. 146. 
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him to the fulfilment of his official duties without any regard 
to mere expedience. 

Hoir tsarnestly did he at once attack the abuses of govern- 
ment, mote particularly those of the financial administration. 
The expenditure had risen to 2,578,l5G^rTl'hajraa^^^ 
while the receipts, including the dataria and spolia, amounted 
to no more than 2,408,500 sc. 71 8o CMinsiderable a de- 
ficiency, 170,000 yearly, threatened to occasion a public 
bankruptcy ; * and that matters did not proceed to this ex- 
tremity must, without doubt, be attributed to the meritorious 
conduct of Innocent XI. By him the practice of nepotism was 
at length altogether abolished ; he declared tbatTSeToved his 
nc*piiew Don Livio, whose diffident virtues well deserved his 
afiection, but for that very reason he would not have him in 
the palace. All those offices and revenues which had hereto- 
fore been coufei/ed on the papal kinsmen, he caused at once 
to be applied to the public service, and abolished many other 
plaecK of which the existence v as rather a burthen than bene- 
fit to the public. Innumerable abuses and exemptions also 
were set aside by this pontiff: and at the first moment when 
the state of the money -market rendered a change prac ticable, 
he reduced the monu without hesitation from four to three per 
oeiit.f After tho lapse of fcsome years, Innocent did, in fact, 
succeed in again raising tho revenues to a no inconsiderable 
sum above the expendifeuro. 

And with similar firmness of resolution, the pope now op- 
imed the attacks of Loms XIV. 

Oertiiin bishops of Jansenist opinions, who had resisted 
the nhove-named extension of the regale,'* were sulyocied 
to l uxations and oppressions by the court on that Recount. 
The bishop of Pamiers was for some time reduced to live on 
They appealed to the pontiff, hucI Innocent adopted 
their cause without delay. t 

♦ Stato della vainera Uid prescutft poutificato Ji Iiinoc ^90 XI. MS. 
(BibL Alb.) See Appendix, No. 149. 

f fu a manusciipt of the year 1743, tonUining 736 paj^ea, Eirttione 
ft aMOUte de’ monti eamerali we find the decrees and biitfs relating 
to i& matter. In a brief of 1684, to the treasurer N\*‘groni, Poj>e Iimo- 
mut firat declares big determination [to procewl the lil>eration of 

treasury fimn the intesrest of 4 per cent. . . . which m tliese tii&ei Is 
to® op|>re«sive.J 

i liadtne, Histoirc ecclcsiastique, x. p, 328. 
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Once, and a secoiid time, lie admonisiied the king to lend 
no ear to flatterers, and to refrain from laying hands on the 
immunities of the church, lest he should cause the fountains of 
divine grace to bo dried up from his kingdom. Receiving no 
reply, he repeated his admonitions for the third time, but he 
now added, that he would write no more, nor yet content 
himself with simple admonitions, but would employ every re- 
source of that power which God had intrusted to his hands. 
In this he would sufier no danger, no storm to appal him ; he 
beheld his glory in the cross of Christ.* 

It has always been the maxim of the French court, that the 
papal power is to be restricted by means of the French clergy, 
and that the clergy, on the other hand, are to be kept in due 
limits by means of the papal power. But never did a prince 
hold his clergy in more absolute command than Louis XIV. 
A spirit of submission without parallel is evinced in the ad- 
dresses presented to him by that body on solemn ocjcasions. 
‘^We hardly dare venture,” says one of them,'!* to make 
requests, from the apprehension lest we should set bounds to 
your majesty’s zeal for religion. The melancholy privilege of 
stating our grievances is now changed into a sweet necessity 
for expressing the praises of our benefactor.” The prince of 
Cond4 declared it to be his opinion, that if it pleased the king 
to go over to the Protestant church, the clergy w'ould he the 
first to follow him. 

And certainly the clergy of France did support their king 
without scruple against the pope. The declarations they pub- 
lished were from year to year increasingly decisive in fiivoiir 
of the royal authority. At length there assembled the con- 
vocation of 1682. It was summoned and dissolved,” re- 
marks a y enetiaii ambassador, at the convenience of the 
king’s ministers, and was guided by their suggestions. t The 

Brief of the 27th Dec. 1679. 

•f* Remontrance du clerge de France (assemblee a St. C4er£aain en 
en V aanee 1680), faite au roi le 10 jnillet pa: et J. Bapt. 

Adbeimar dc Monteil de Grignan.— Mem. da clerge, tom. \iv. p. 787. 

t Foscarini, Relatione d* Francia, 16S4 : [With a very similar de- 
pendence, the ecclesiastical order adheres to the maxims and interests of 
the court, as is obvious by the proceedings of the assembly in regard to 
the extension of the “ regale. This convocation was called tog<^l*er, 
directed, and dissolved at the convenience and suggestion of the ministers' 
of state. Since the members composing the assembly look to the 
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four articles drawn up by this assembly have from that time j 
been regarded as the mapifosto of the Galilean immunities. 1 
The first three repeat assertions of principles laidTdown in 
earlier times ; as, for example, the independeuce of the secular 
power, as regarded the spiritual authority ; the superiority of 
councils over the pope ; and the inviolable character of the 
Oal'ican usages. But the fourth is more particularly remark- ! 
able, since it imposes new limits even to the spiritual authority ! 
ol the pontiff. Even in questions of faith, the decision of j 
the 2>ope is uot incapable of amendment, so long as it is with- ' 
out the assent of the church.” We see that the temporal | 
pover of the kingdom received support from the spiritual 
authority, which was in its turn upheld by the secular arm. 
The king is declared free from the interference of the pope^s 
temporal authority ; the clergy are exempted from submission 
to the unlimited exercise of his spiritual power. It was the 
cpinion of contemporaries, tliat although France might remain 
within the pale of the Catholic church, it yet stood on the 
threshohl, in readiness for stepping beyond it. The king ex- 
alted the propositions above named into a kind of “ Articles 
of Faith,"’ a symbolical book. All schools were to be regu- 
lated in conformity with these precepts; au.i no man could 
attain to a degree, either in the juridical or theological facul- 
ties who did not swear to maintain them. 

But the pope also was still possessed of a weapon. The 
authors of this declaration — the members of this assembly— 
were promoted and preferred by the king before all other can- 
dhlates fc r episcopal offices ; but Innocent refused to grant 
them spiritual institution. They might snjoy the rev'eniies ot 
those sees, but ordination they did not receive ; nor could they 
vontwre to exercise one spiritual act of the episcopate. 

These complications were scill further perplexed by the Ihct 
that Louis XI V^. at that )iiomeiit resolved on that relentless 
extirpation of the Huguenots, but too well known, and to 
which he proceeded chicfiy for the purpose of proviug his own 
perfect orthodoxy. He believed himself to be rendering a 
great service to the church. It has indeed been also affirmed 


hi Iheir promotion and fortune, and are constantly infiueuced by new 
and aspirations, ao they display more complacency to the sovere^a 
thlUi do the iaity themselves.’’ 
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that Innocent XI.* ^as aware of his purpose and had ap- 
proved it, but this was not the fiiet. The Roman court 
would not now hear of conversions effected by armed apostles. 
‘‘ It was not of such methods that Christ availed himself : 
men must be led to the temple^ not dragged into it’^f 

New dissensions continually arose. In the year 1687, the 
French ambassador entered Rome with so imposing a retinue, 
certain squadrons of cavalry forming part of it, that the right 
of asylum, which the ambassadors claimed at that time, not 
only for their palace, but also for the adjacent streets, could 
by no means have been easily disputed with him, although 
the popes had solemnly abolished the usage. With an armed 
force the ambassador braved the pontiff in his own capital. 
“ They fX)me yrith horses and chariots," said Innocent, hut 
we will walk in the name of the Lord." He pronounced the 
censures of the church on the ambassador ; and the church of 
St. Louis, in which the latter had attended a solemn high 
mass, was laid under interdict.^ 

The king also then proceeded to extreme measures. He 
appealed to a general council, took possession of Avignon, 
and caused the nuncio to be shut up in St. Olon : it was even 
believed that he had formed the design of creating for Harlai, 
archbishop of Paris, who, if he had not suggested these pro-- 
ceedings, had approved them, the appointment of patriarch 
of France.^ So far had matters proceeded: the French am- 
bassador in Rome excommunicated; the papal nuncio in 

* Bonaxnici, Vita Innocentii, in Lebret, Magarin viii. p. 98 ; also 
Lebret’s note, ‘‘ Also ist es nicht zu widersprechen,'* &c. [Thus, it is 
not to be denied, &c.] 

t Venier, Relatione di Franda, 1689 : [In regard to the work of 
conversion attempted by the king, as relating to the Huguenots, his 
majesty was displeased at not receiving the praises he expected from the 
pope ; but the pope took it ill that this should have been undertaken 
without his consent, and conducted with the severities so well known, 
declaring that missions of armed apostles were not advisable ; that this 
new method was not the best, since Christ had not used such for the con- 
versiou of the world ; and besides, the time seemed unsuited for winning 
over heretics, when the disputes with the pope hiioiself were more than 
ever violently pursued.] 

J Begatio Marchionis Lavardiui Romam ejusque cum Romano j>onti- 
fice disifidium, 1697, — a refutation of Lavardin, which investigates this 
affaii’ with much calmness and judgment : it belongs to the series of 
^cdlent political papers called forth by the pretensions of Louis XIV. 
m Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, and Italy. 
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France detained by force ; thirty-five French bishops deprived 
of canonical institution; a territory of the Holy See occupied 
by the king ; it was, in fact, the actual breaking out of schism ; 
yet did Pope Innocent refuse to yield a single step. 

If we ask to what he trusted for support on this occasion, 
we perceive that it was not to the effect of the ecclesiastical 
censures in Franco, nor to the influence of his apostolic dig- 
uit)% but rather, and above all, to that universal resistance 
which had been aroused in Europe against those enterprises of 
lA)uis XIV. that were menacing the existence of its liberties. 

T<v this general opposition the pope now also attached himself. 

lie supported Austria in her Turkish war to the best of 
his ability,* and the successful issue of that conflict placed the 
whole party, and w ith it the pontiff himself, in an altered 
jiosition. 

It would, without doubt, be difficult to prove that Innocent ^ 
was in direct alliance, as has been asserted, with V iUiam IH., i 
had a personal knowledge of his designs upon E!n^and7t i 
but it may be affirmed, with the utmost confidence, that his | 
inluister was aw'are of them. The pontiff was informed merely / 
tha t the prince of Orange would take the command on the 
Rhine, and would defend the rights of the empire as well as 
those of the church against Louis XIV. Towards that pur- 
po? 5 ;c ho engaged to contribute considerable subsidies. But so 
early as the end of the year 1687, the pope's secretary rf state, 
Count Cassoni, had positive information that the plan of the 
malcontent English wa.;T to dethrone King James, and transfer 
the crown to the princess ^f Oiunge. But the count was not 
faithfully served : the French had found » traitor abiong hie 

* Relationt di Roma di Giov. Lando. ]o91. Tlic sub^diea artf here 
computed at two millions of r^cudi. See Appendix, No. li»l. 

T Tliis assertion is also made in the “ Mtimoires sur le regne do 
Rr4d6m I. rd de Prusse, par le comte de Dohna, ' ' P 78- ^ 'Th*' letters are 
said to have passed through the hands of Queen Christina to his father, 
fwho caused them to be forwarded by the county of Lippe, whem« om 
Pattct took them to the Hague ; J but notwithstanding the dei^ils of thi« 
account, it must still be considered doabtftd, when it is rememhered that* 
during the whole ot the period in question, Queen ChristiB R was a^ 
fariance with the pope. From all the relations to be gathered from hei' 
own fjorresnoodonce, I consider it impossibie that ttie pope shouid 
ililaw 4 rfiiid a scewft to her, of whom he day said, ghnig|pn|chw 
fdicmlderi, [She is but a woxuan.] There may very probably hat^ been 
secret Roman despatches 
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the oDpor- 
Cabinet the 

England received the first intelligence of 
of 1R«^ ^ complication ! At the court 

of R^me were combined the threads of that alliance which had 
for Its aim and resUlt the liberation of Protestantism from the 
^t great danger by which it was threatened in western 
f the acquisition of the English throne to that con- 
fe^ion for ever. Admitting that Innocent XL was not. as 
we have ^id, acquainted with the entire purpose in contem- 
plation, It IS yet undeniable that he allied Wmself with an 
oposition arising from Protestant impulses, and sustained for 

^PoTntmrt of ^ Protetant resources. His resistance to the 
“ candidate favoured by France to the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne, was set on foot in the interests of that 
opposition, and contributed largely to the breaking out of the 

' The consequences of this war turned out nevertheless as 

' Shde favourable for the p-Ipal 

pnuciple. If the pope had promoted the interests of Protest- 
antism by his policy, the Protestants on their side, by main- 
' mU***"^ *>almice of Europe against the “ exorbitant ^ower " 

i i to ^lupel the latter into compliance witHle 

> spiritual claims of the papacy. 

It IS true that when this result ensued. Innocent XI. was 
) ouger in existence; but the first French ambassador who 
appeared m Borne after his death (10th of August 10891 
renounced the right of asylum : the deportment of the kin v was 

** S’tha/warnfj'^”*'"’ negotiattens. 

Atexander Vin T "'ore needful, since the" new pope, 
1UJ-, however widely he may have departed frC 

remaAed°Tk ? ‘I. ‘^is affair has yet been but bttle 

I “ o» the 10th or llS of K 

(Lettera ifi Mens* il’**^**'*^-^ prince’s chief aim wag England.] 
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example of bis predeceaeor in other respects * 
adhered brmly to his principles as regarded the spiritual claims 
of the church. Alexander proclaimed anew that the decrees 
of lC82t were vain and invalid, null and void, having no 
power to bind even when enforced by an oath, “ Day and 
he declares that he thought of them «with bitterness 
of h^rt, lifting his eyes to heaven with tears and sighs.** 

After the early death of Alexander VIII., the French 
made all possible efforts to secure the choice of a pontiff dis- 
posed to measures of peace and conciliation a purpose that 
w^s indeed effected by the elevation of Antonio Pignatelli, 
who assumed the tiara with the name of ‘'Thnocenrfe: on 
the a 2th of July, 1691. 

But this pope not by any means more inclined to 
comjpromise the dignity of the Papal See than his predecessors 
had been, neither did there exist any pressing motive for his 
d.»mg so, since Louis XIV. was supplied with the most serious 
rrud perdous occupation by the arms of the allies. 

The negotiations continued for two years. Innocent more 
thao uTJCfc rejected the formulas proposed to him by the clergy 
or I ranee, and they were, in fact, compelled at length to 
declare that all measures discussed and resolved on in the 
assembly of 1682 should be considered as not having been 
(h^cussed^ or resolved on: “casting ourselves at the feet of 
y >ur holine^, we profe^is our unspeakable grief lor wluit has 
»‘eeii done. § It was not until they had made this unre- 


* See Appendix, No, 152 Confession of Pope Alexander VIJI, 

mtL extensionem juris regeliie 

quat . inca dficlarationem de potestate ecclesiastica actonxm ac etiam om- 
nium et 81 ^ onim mandatorum. arrestorum, cnmhrmationura. declara- 
pd^torum, decretorum quavis auctoritate sive eccle- 
smticii. sive etiam laicali editorum, neciioii aliorura uuomodolibet prw- 
prmfatorum m regno supmdicto quandocunque et a quibusvis 
et ex qwwiiinque causa et quovis modofitetorum et gestorum ac inae seen- 
forum quorqmcuiique teiiores/’ 4th Aug. 1690. Coeque^. ix. i*. ^3. 

; Doi^niot) Coutarbi, Relatione di Roma, 1696: [ll»e French erave 
their to the election of this pope, because the^ bad need of a 

pontiff Jittle-minded to be led into the modihet* 

Tvm of that buU which Alexande: VIII. had issued in his dying moments, 
r pwoaxtions of the French clergy iii the aswiliiy of 1682.] See 
Appeiiutx, jNo. 153. * 

i It bss affirjined, and among others, Pettfot (Notice snr Port- 

formula was invented by the 
[for the purj^ose of throwing ridicule on the new bishops •] 
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served recantation that Innocent accorded them canonical 
institution 

Under these conditions only was peace restored. I<ouis 
XIV. wrote to the pope that he retracted his ©diet relating 
to the four articles. Thus we perceive that the Roman see 
once more maintained its prerogatives, even though opposed 
by the most powerful of monarchs. 

But was it not a grievous disadvantage that assertions of 
so decidedly hostile a character should, for a certain time, 
have been sanctioned by the laws and government? The 
offensive articles bad been proclaimed with loud and ostenta- 
tious publicity, as decrees of the empire; but it was pri- 
vately, and in the most silent manner, that they were revoked ; 
in the form of letters, that is, which were, moreover, the act 
of a few persons only, individuals who were j ust then in par- 
ticular need of favour from the Roman court. Louis XIV, 
suffered these forms to proceed, but no one ventured to believe 
that he really recalled the four articles, although the afiair was 
sometimes regarded in that light in Rome. He would not 
<^ndure at a much later period that the Roman court should 
refuse institution to the clergy who adhered to the four 
articles. He affirmed that he nad only removed the obliga- 
tion to teach them, but that there would be manifest injustice 
in preventing those who desired it from acknowledging those 
propositions.* There is, moreover, another observation to be 

but, in the first place, no other formula has ever been brought forward by 
the opposite party ; and secondly, the above has been always acknow- 
ledged, at least indirectly, by the Roman writers,-^by Novaes, for example, 
Storia de’ Fonteiici, tom. xi. p, 117 ; and finally, it was tiiiiversallj con- 
sidered genuine at the time, and received no contradiction even from the 
French court, Domenico Contarini says, “ a short time after the French 
took in hand the afiairs of the church of France, proposing various 
forms of declaration, a thing talked of for two years, and erenfeually con^ 
eluded and adjusted by that letter, written by the bishops to the pope, 
and which has been circulated in ail quarters.^' This letter is the very 
formula in question ; no other has ever been known. Daunou also, Essai 
historique sur la puissance temporelle des papes, ii. p.. 196, communicates 
this letter as authentic. 

The words of the king in his letter to Innocent XII., dated Ver- 
sailles, Sept. 14, 1693, are as follows : [I have given the orders needful 
to the effect that those things should not have force which were contained 
in my edhet of the 22nd of March, 1682, relating to the declaration of tlie 
clergy of France, and to which I was compelled by past events, but that 
it should cease to be observed.] In a letter of the 7th of July, 1713, 
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made. li was in nowise by any power of its own that the I 
Goart of Borne had maintained its ground ; that consequence 1 
resulted solely from a great political combination ; it occurred \ 
only because France b^n forced on all hands to retire I 
within closer limits. What then was to be expected, sup- 
posing these relations altered, and if the time should come 
when there was no longer any power remaining, who would 
protect tlie Roman see from its aggressors ? 


§ 17. IVf.c Spanish Succession, 

The fact that the Spanish line ot the house of Austria 
Ixicame extinct, was also au event of the utmost importance 
to the papacy. 

To the condition of rivalry constantly maintained between f ^ 
Franco and the Spanish monarchy, and by which the character \ 
of tho European policy was chiefly determined, the papacy 
also was finally indebt^ for the security of its freedom and 1 
independence of action for a century and a half ; the princi- ' 
pies adopted by the Spaniards had preserved the Ecclesiastical 
States in peace. Whatever might be the general result, 
there was always danger to be apprehended when an order 
of things to which all the usages of political existence were 
habitually referred, should be reduced to a state of un- 
certainty. 

But the peril became much more urgent from the That 
disputes arose with regard to the succession, which tiireatened 
to burst forth in a general war ; a war, moreover, of which 
Italy must be the priueipai battle-grcundr Even the pope 
would with difiicuity secure himself from Umi necessity of 

we find In ArUud. Histoirt; du Pape Fie VII. tom. ii. p. 16, 

WC ^ following words : [It has been falsely pretended to him (Clement 
XI.) that I have Jbesented from tiic engucement talccn by the letter which 
I wroto to his predecessor ; for I have not compelled any man to main- 
tain the pt of the clergy of France agidnar hia wish ; but I could 

not |u$k!y preveiit my subjects from uttering and maintaining their opinions 
0 * 1 « subject n^r&g which they are at liberty h) adopt either one side 
or the other.] It is obvious,, then, that I<«oiiJs XI V . was uut so devoted to 
lUfloe, even in his last years, as is frequently assumed. He says, de^ 
cMedly. [I cannot admit any cfimpromise.J 
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declaring for one of the parties, although he could not hope to 
contribute any thing essential towards the success of that he 
should espouse. 

I find assertions* to the efifect that Innocent XII., who had 
become reconciled to France, had recommended Charles II. 
of Spain to appoint the French prince as his successor, and 
that the provisions of the will, on which so much depended, 
had been materially influenced by this advice of the holy 
father. 

It is, at all events, certain that the policy adverse to 
France, which had been almost invariably pursued by the 
Koman see from the death of Urban VIII,, was now relin- 
quished. That the monarchy should devolve without parti- 
tion on a piuce belonging to a house which was at that time 
so pre-eminently Catholic, may perhaps have been regarded 
as the less decided change, the less important evil. Clement 
XL (Gianfrancesco ^^ni, elected 16 Nov. 1 700)"^ openly ^ 
approved the determination of Louis XIV. to accept the suc- 
cession. He sent a letter of congratulation to Philip V., and 
granted him subsidies raised on ecclesiastical property, pre- 
cisely as if no doubt prevailed with regard to his rights. + 
Clement XI. might be considered the very creation and true 
representative of the court of Rome, which he had no^er 
quitted. The affability of his manners, his literary talents, 
and irreproachable life, bad secured him universal approbation 
and popularity. J Ho had found means to ingratiate himself 
with the three popes, his successors, however diversified their 
characters, and even to make himself needful to them, and had 

* Morosini, Relatione di Roma, 1707 : [I will not venture to say 
whether the pope liad hand or part in the will of Charles II., nor is it 
easy to ascertain the truth. I will but adduce two facts. Tlie one is, 
that this secret was made known in a printed manifesto in Rome, during 
the first months of my entry on the embassy, and while war *^as proceed- 
ing on both sides as well with arms as with papers. The other is. that the 
pope does not cease from bestowing public eulogies on the most Christian 
king for having declined the partition of the monarchy, and accepted it 
entire for his grandson.] See Appendix, ISo. 155. 

t Buder, Leben und Thaten Clemens XL, tom. t. p. 148. 

+ RrUzo, Relatione di Roma, 1702 ; [He appeared, in fact, to be the 
ve^ dehgbt of Rome, nor was there a royal minister or national ambas- 
sador in the court who did not believe Cardinal Albani altogether his 
^^***‘! well, he adds afterwards, did he know how to feign diflerent 
atfecUons, and to vary his laiiguage to suit all comers.] 
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risen to eminence by pmctical and useful, but never obtrusive 
or unaccommodating talents. If, as be once observed, be had j 
kiiomi to give good advice as cardinal, but that as pope be ] 
knew not how to guide himself, this may imply that he feit i 
himself better qualified to seize and carry forward an impulbe I 
already communicated, than to originate and give eflfect to an j 
independent determination. As an example of this, it may ' 
be rwiarked, that in taking up the jurisdictional question 
with renewed vigour immediately after his accession, he did 
no more than follow in the path previously tracctl by public 
opinion, and by the interests of the Curia. In like manner, 
he gave his xrust to the fortune and power ot the “ great 
king,” and had no doubt but that Louis XIV. would ulti- 
mate! v obtain the victory. The success of the French arms 
in the expedition undertaken against Vienna by Germany^ 
an ! Italy in the year 1703. and which seemed likely to bring 
all (o a conclusion, occa^^ioned the pope so much satisfaction, 
that the Venetian ambassador assures us he found it im- 
posed ble tc conceal his gladness."^ 

But at that very moment fortune took a sudden turn. The I 
Oei'ivtan and English antagonists of Louis, with whom Inno- i 
cenj XI. had been allied, but from whose party Clement XI. ; 
had gradually estranged his interests, achieved unprecedented | 
V i^torles : the imperial troops, coujoineu with those of Prussia, 1 
poured down upon Italy. Towards a pontiil, whose proceed- j 
ing^ had been so equivocal, they were but little disjwsed to > 
shew forbtssirarice, and the old pretensions of the empire, which \ 
had never been referred te since the times of Charle^V were | 
no'^v iigairi renewed. 

>V e do not here purpose to enter into all the biiter coii- 
tenti<»n8 in which Cleiiieat XI. be«ime involved, t The 
imperialists at length appomtei a fijicd term within which ht 
must decide on their proposals for j)eace . among these pro- 

♦ See Appendu, No. 154. 

t Fov example : lu regard to the troops quartered m Paruia and 
Placemm, where the clergy were compelled to pay their conting^t of 
contributions. “ Accord avt’C les ddput^s du due et de la ville de 
Flaisence, ’ 14 Dec. 1706, art. 0 : [that to alleviate the burthens of ^ 
amte, all prr ate persona, even though higlily pinvikgcd, should coatn- 
oute to the above sum. 3 To this the pope woulii not submit, and^tno 
claims were thereupon renewed with redoubled violenoe.— ** Con- 
tie dlcUratioa de I’empereur, ' in Lamberty. v. 85. 
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posals the most important condition was his acknowledgment 
of the Austrian pretender to the crown of Spain. Vainly 
did the pontiff look around him for asskitanee. He waited 
till the day appointed (15th Jannary, 1709X slter the lapse 
of which, without a final decision, the imperialists bad 
threatened hostile invaifion of his states and capital ; nay, it 
was not till the last hour of that day— eleven in the evenings 
that he at length affixed his signature. Clement had pre- 
viously congratulated Philip V. ; ho now saw himself com- 
pelled to acknowledge his rival Charles III. as Catholic 
king.* * * § 

>; By this event a severe blow was inflicted, not only on the 
* ^ authority of the papacy as supreme arbiter, but also on the 
i political freedom and independence of the Apostolic See ; tlie 
: latter was, indeed, virtu^ly despoiled of ^1 liberty. The 
I French ambassador left Rome, declaring that it was no longer 
the seat of the church. t 

^ The position of European affairs in general had indeed 
assumed a new aspect. It was at length by Protestant 
England that the ultimate destination of the Spanish and 
Catholic monarchy was decided. In tliis state of Uiings what 
influence could the pope exercise over the great events of the 
period 

By the peace of Utrecht, countries which the poatifl 
regarded as his fiefs, such as Sicily and Sardinia, were con- 
signed to new sovereigns without his advice or consent being 
even requested. § In the place of that infallible decision 
hitherto awaited from the supreme spiritual pastor, there now 
ruled the convenience and interests of the great powers. 

Misfortunes were, indeed, occasioned by these aiTangemenfcs, 
of which the effect was more iiamediately and peculiaiiy felt 
by the Roman see. 

One of the most prominent objects of the Roman policy 
! had ever been the acquirement and maintcnance""of influence 
i over the remaining states of Italy : the Curia sought. inde<^i, 

* This, which w»s at first kept accret, was made known by a letter of 
the Anstrian ambassador to the dnke of Marlborough. 

t L^ttre dn marechal Thess^ an pape, 12 juillet, 1709. 

t See Appendix, Nos. 154 and 155, 

§ How suspicions flie conduct of Savoy was, we learn from Lafitan, Vie 
de Clement XL, tom. ii. p. 78. 
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to exercw an indirect sovermgnty over them all whenever it 
was possible to do so. 

But at this time, not only had German Austria established 
herself in Italy, while in a state of almost open warfare with 
the |H)pe, but even the jrf^yo^ had attained to royal^ 
power and a large extension of terntory, in defiance of the"* 
opposition. 

Other affairs were regulated in a similar spirit. 

For the better arrangement of disputes between the house 
of Bourbon and that of Austria, the European powers 
accoded to the wish of the Spanish queen, that Parma^and 
should be allotted to one of her sons. feudal 
sovereignty of the pontiffs over that duchy had not been 
called in question during two centuries, — each successive 
prince had received investiture and bad paid tribute; but 
now that this right was assuming a new im})ortanco, and that 
the male line of the house of Farnose was manifestly on the 
|K>iut of becoming extinct, no further consideration was given 
to the claims of the papacy. The emperor best(/wed the 
country as a fief on an infant of Spain, and nothing remaineil 
to the pf)pe but to issue pretests, to which no one paid the 
slightest attention.* 

But the peace between the two houses was only of mo- 
mentary duration. In the year 1733. the Bourbons renewed 
their pretensions to KapJes,^ which was at that time in the 
hands of Austria. The ISpanish ambassador wus also in- 
strncted to offer the palfrey and payment of tribute to the 
pontiff. Clement XTl. would now wiUingly have suffered 
matters to remain as they were ; he appointed a eommiitee of 
cardinals, who decided in favour of the imperial claims i but 
the fortune of war, on this occasion also, was adverse to the 
papal decision,— -the topanish arms <*btaijied the victory. In 
a short time, Cloinent was compelled to gmnt ibe investiture 
of Naples aud Sicily to that same infant whom he h id seen 
with so much reluctance to enter on the jiossessioi* of Parma. 

It is true that the ultimate consequence of all those strug- 
gles was not materially diifereat from that originally contem- 
plated by the court of Rome. The hoxm .:if Bourbon ex- 
tended its rale over Spain and a great part of Italy ; but 

* Prot«#iia:io nomine Sedis Apostolicsp cmisga in conventu Cameraeensi 
ill Eonsset, Siippl<^ment an corps diplomat, de Dumont, iii. ii. p. 173. ^ 
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under circumstances how entirely different had all this oc- 
curred from those at first designed and hoped lor by the Holy 
See! 

The word by which that great contest was decided at the 
most critical moment had proceeded from England. It was 
in open contradiction to the Papal See that the Bourbons had 
forced their way into Italy. The separation of the provinces, 
which Rome had decided to avoid, was, nevertheless, accom- 
plished, and had filled Italy and the States of the Church w'ith 
the ceaseless shock of hostile weapons. The secular autlmrity 
of the Apostolic See was by this means annihilated even in its 
most immediate vicinity.* 

An important effect could not fail to be produced by thest^ 
changes on the controversies touching the ecclesiastical rights 
of Rome, which were so closely connected with her political 
relations. 

How severely had Clement XI. been already made to feel 
this ! 

More ihau once was his nuncio sent out of Naples, and in 
Sicily, on one occasion, the whole of the clergy whose views 
were favourable to Rome, were seized in a body and sent 
into the States of the Church.f Throughout the Italian 
sovereignties an intention was made manifest to confine tin) 
gift of ecclesiastical dignities exclusively to natives of tiic 
several states, j Even in Spain the Nuntiatura was closed ;§ 
and Clement XI. at one time believed that he should be com- 
pelled to summon Alberoni, the most infiuential of the Span- 
ish ministers, before the Inquisition. 

These dissensions became more and more serious, the differ- 
ences extending from year to year. The Roman court no longer 
possessed within itself that power and energy required for the 
preservation of union even among those holding its own creed. 

“ I cannot deny,” says the Venetian ambassador Moccnigo, 
in the year 1737, ‘‘that there is something unnatural in the 

* See Appendix, Nos. 155, 155, and 157. 

t Bnder, Leben und Tliaten Clemens XI. tom. iii. 571. 

X We perceive from the rcmarks of Lorenzo Tiepolo, Relatione di 
Roma, 1712, that che imperialists in Naples as well as Milan had already 
formed the design of [giving the ecclesiastical benefices solely to natural- 
bom subjects,— a stroke of no small detriment to the court of Rome if it 
should be brought into action.] 

§ San Felipe, Beitrage zur Geschichtc von Spanien, iii. 214, 
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sight of the collected body of Catholic sovereigns placine 
thomselves in hostility to the court of Rome, and the alterca- 
tions are now so violent that there can be no hope of any 
reconciliation by which that court would not be injured in 
some vital part." "^ether this proceed from the diffusion of 
more enlightened ideas, as many people think, or from a 
disposition to oppress the weaker party, it is certain that the 
TOvereigns are making rapid progress towards depriving the 
Roman see of all its secular prerogatives.* 

A merely superficial observation made in Rome itself at that 
time, sufficed to render obvious the fact that all was at stake ; 
t lat nor existence depended on tlio immediate conclusion of 
peace. 

The memory of Benedict XIV. — Prospero Lambertini 
(from 1740 to 1758)~has been Tefa in honour, arireSvered 
With blessings, because ho resolved on making the concessions 
iiidis[)ensable to the security of that purpose. 

How little Benedict XIV. permitted himself to be dazzled, 
or rendered self-confident by the dignified elevation of his 
onKc, IS well known ; he did not even abandon his good- 
humoured facetiousness, or forego his Bolognese witticisms, 
because he was {wpe. He would rise from his occupation, Join 
such members of the court as were in immediate attendance, 
impart to them some fancy or idea that liad just occurred to him, 
and return to his desk.i He constantly maintained himself 1 
OTfierior to events. With a bold and compreliensive glance I 
he made himself masf>?r of the relations in which the papal 
8W was placed to the powers of Europe, discerning ciearlv 
what It was possible to retain, ami what must he abandoned 
He was too .sound a canonist, and too thoroughly a pepe. to 
penult himself to be carried too far on the patli of con 
cejsfsicii'? 

There is no doubt that the most remarkable act of his pon- 


Moccn|to IV Rslstionedi Itouia, 10 Aprile, I ".I?. .Seethe 


t ^ahoue di F. V enier di Roma, 1744 : [The utme bavin* asoenden 
the throne of St. Peter, did not on that account Alter his natural dk- 
poBtmn. ^ was of a temper at once cheerful and hindly, and so he 
raaiajo^. While still w the ranks of the prelacy he was aroustomed to 
»e«KW» Ms discourse with wUty jests, and he coutinutd to do so. Endowed 
wth MncmJtyandopenneMof heart, he ever despised and avoided aU those 
arts that have been named “ Romanesque.**! 
rot. It. 2 I’ 
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iificate was the coiieordai that he concluded with Spain in the 
year 1753. He prevailed on himself to renounce the right of 
appointment to the smaller benefices of that CAuntry whidi 
the Curia still retained, though it was at that time vehe- 
mently contested.* But was the court to be deprived of the 
large sums it had hitherto received from that source without 
any compensation ? Was the papal authority thus at once to 
abandon its influence on the clergy persomlly? Benedict 
adopted the following compromise of these lenefices fifty- 
two were specified, and these were reserved for the nomina- 
tion of the pope, that by their means he might reward 
such members of the Spanish clergy as should acquire a claim 
to preferment by their virtues, purity of life, or learning, or 
by services rendered to the Roman see,t The loss in revenue 
sustained fcy the Curia was then computed, — ^it was found to 
be 34,300 scudi annually. The king therefore engaged to 
pay a sum, of which the interest at 3 per cent, should amount 
to that income. Thus did all-compensating gold attest its 
condliatory influence and mediating power in the final arrange- 
ment, even of these ecclesiastical difficulties. 

In like manner Benedict XIV. concluded with most of 
the other courts arrangements involving concessions. To the 
king of Portugal an extension was granted of the light of 
patronage be had previously possessed, and to the earlier 
spiritual privileges and distinctions acquired by his house 
the title of most fait hfiir * was added. The court of Sar- 
dinia, doubly "TUssaHsBed because the concessions which it 
had obtained at favourable moments had been revoked under 
the last pontificate, was appeased by the instructions, in the 
spirit of concordats, that were issued in the years 1741 and 
1 750.;}: In Naples, where, under the auspices of the imperial 
government, and by the exertions of Gaetano Argento, a 
school of jurisprudence had be^ established, which made the 

* See Appendix, Nos. 163 and 164. 

t [So that his holiness may, no less than his successors, have the means 
of providing for and rewarding those ecclesiastics who shall have rendered 
themuclves deserving by probity, hlamelessness of manners, distinguished 
learning, or services rendered to the Holy Sec.] These are fiie words of 
the concordat. See, among other authorities, me Report of the English 
Commitfice, 1816, p. 317. 

X Risposta alle notlzie dimandate intomo alia ginrisditfione eccletiattica 
nello stato di S. M**. Turino, 6 Marzo, 1816. Ibid. p. 250. 
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disputed of ecclesiastical law its chief study, and 

opposed earnest resistance to the claims of the papacy,* 
Benedict XIV. permitted the rights of the Curia to be ma- 
terially restricted, and sufiero^i the clergy to bo subjected to 
the pajrnaunt of a share in the public imposts. To the impe- 
rial court the pontiff conceded a diminution of the appointed 
holidays, and this was a concession that caused many remarks 
at the time ; for whereas Benedict had merely granted per- 
mission that work might be done on those days, the imperial 
court did not scruple to exact la1>our by force, and make it 
compulsory as a general rule. 

By these measures the Catholic courts were again recon- 
ciled to their ecclesiastical chief, and peace was once more 
restored. 

But could reasonable hope be entertained that all conten- 
tions were thus brought to an end ? Was it to be expected 
that the conflict between the State and the Church, which 
seems to be almost a matter of necessity in Catholicism, 
should be set at rest by these slight and transient promises ? 
It not possible that these should suffice to maintain peace 
l>oyoad the moment for which they had been adopted. 
Already were the excited deeps giving token that other and 
fai more perilous fitorins were &st approaching. 


§ 18. C/tan^fes in thk general position of thew^rrld — Internal 
comnhotioHS — Suppression of the Jesuits, 
fmportant changes had been accomplished, not only in Italy 
asnl the south of Europe, hnt in the political condition of the 
world generally. 

Where were now the times in which the papacy might 
euiertaiu the hope, and not indeed without apparent grounds, 
of once more subjecting Europe and the world to its 
dominion ? 

(M the five great powers by which, even so early as the ^ 
middle of tlie eighteenth century, tiie course of the woritfs f 
destinies was determined, three had risen influence who | 
were not of the Catholic faith. We imve alluded to the t 
attempts made by the popes in earlier tiihns to subdue Russia ' 

GiannoM', Storia di Napoli, vi. 387, 

2 F 2 
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and Prussia by means of Poland, and to overcome England 
by tbe forces of France and Spain. Tliese very powers were 
now taking prominent part in the dominion of the world ; 
nay, we may even affirm, without fear of deceiving ourselves, 
that they had at that time obtained the preponderance over 
the Catholic portion of Europe. 

It was not that one system of doctrine had gained a triumph 
t over the other— that the Protestant theology had prevailed 
\ over Catholicism ; this was no longer the field of • conflict : 

I the change had been brought about by the ^tion of n^ 

I interests and developments, the principles of which we Save 
i noliced hon-’Catholic states displayed a general 

: superiority over the Catholic. The monarchical and concen- 
trating spirit of the Russians had overpowered the disunited 
factions and aristocracy of Poland. The industry, practical 
sense, and nautical skill of the English had obtained the 
supremacy, naturally resulting to those qualities, over the 
careless indolence of the Spaniards and the vacillating policy 
of the French, which was ever contingent on the accidents of 
their domestic afifairs. The energetic organization and mili- 
tary discipline of Prussia had in like manner procured her the 
advantage over those principles of fedeiutive monarchy which 
were then predominant in Austria. 

But although the superiority obtained by these powers was 
: in nowise of an ecclesiastical character, yet it could not fail 
I to exercise aii immediate influence on ecclesiastical affairs, 

; This occurred in the first place, because religious parties 
1 advanced to power with the states professing their opinions ; 
i Russia, for example, placed Greek bishops, without hesitation, 
in the united provinces of Poland.* The elevation of Prussia 
i graduaUy restored a consciousness of independence and power 
J to the German Protestants, such as they had long been de~ 
; prived of; and tbe more decided became the naval supwmiacy 
I acquired by the Protestant government of England, so much 
ithe more did the Catholic missions necessarily fail inlo shade, 
I while their efficiency, which had in earlier times been upheld 
I and increased by ]r>olitical ittfiuence, became diminished pro- 
^ portionately. 

But more extensive causes were in action. So early as the 

* Enlbi^re, Histoire de Tanarchie dc Pologne, i. 181 , 
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second half of the seventeenth century, when England had 
attached herself to the policy of France, when Russia was 
in a position equivalent to separation from the rest of Europe 
and the Prussian monarchy of the house of Brandenburg 
was but just rising into importance, the Catholic powers, 
r ranee, Spain, Austria, and Poland, had governed the Euro- 
pean worlds even though divided among themselves. It 
appears to me that the consciousness of how greatly all this 
was changed, must now have forced itself on the general con- 
viction of the Catholic community, the proud self-confidence 
inspired by a politico -religious exigence, unrestricted by any 
mfunnoi power, must now have been destroyed. The pope 
was now first made aware of the fact that he no longer stood 
at the head cl the powers by whom the^worhi was ruled. 

But finally, would not the question of whence this change 
arose, present itself ? When the conquered party does not 
utterly despair of his own fortunes, every defeat, every lose, 
W)fl ueccssarily occasion some internal revolution, some at- 
tempt at imitation of the antagonist who has evinced his 
supenority, —an emulation of his efibrts. Thus, the strictly 
monarchical, milittiry, and commercial tendencies of the non- 
C atholio nations now pressed themselves upen the Catholic 
Htatos ; but since it could not be denied that the disadvan- 
tiigeous position into which the latter had fallen was connected 
With their ecclesiastical constitution, the first efibrts of the 
movement were directed towards that point. 

But here they came into contact with other powerfaJ com- 
aiotions which had meanwhile taken possession of the domain 
of fai tk and opinion within the pale of Catholiiusm itself. 

I be contenjtiq^ to the origin of which we have \ 

already given our attention, had been renewed with redoubled 
vehemence in the beginning of the eighteenth century. They « 
p^ceedcfi from men of tl>o most exalted positions. The ‘ 
highest influence m the supreme eccleaiasticai council of 
h ranee had most commonly been divided between the king’s 
eoufom>r^ usually a Jesuit, and the archbishop of Paris, and 
thence it was, that La Chaise and Harlai, who lived in th© 
ekweet allmuc©, had directed the enteTt)riscs of the crown 
^inst the jpapnoy. So good an understanding did not exist 
between their successors, Le Tellier and Noailles. ‘ Their dis- 
uakin may have been occasioned, in the first place, by slight 
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differences of opinion, the more rigid adherence of the one to 
the Jesuit and Molinist yiews, and the n^.ore tolerant inclina- 
tion of the other to the Jansenist ideas. Gradually, however, 
these differences led the way to an open rupture, and the 
coniliot thus arising, and proceeding from the cabinet of the 
king, produced a schism throughout the nation. The con- 
fessor succeeded not only in maintaining himself in power, 
and winning Louis to his side, but he also prevailed on the 
I pope to issue the bi^ U ni genitus, in which the Jansenist 
I tenets of sin, ^ce, justification, and the church, were con- 
I demned, even in their most modified expression, and in some 
1 instances as their defenders considered them to be given ver- 
batim by St. Augustin. They were, nevertheless, denounced 
I and anathematized evj^n more decidedly than the five propo- 
! mentioned in our earlier allusions to the Jansenist doc- 

I trines.* Ihis was the final decision of these questions of 
I faith, so long before agitated by Molina. The see of Rome, 
after a delay, thus prolonged, at length a<lopted the 
Jesuit tenets without reserve or ambiguity. It is cer- 
^n that the papacy thereby succeeded in attacliing to its 
interests that powerful order, which from that time proved 
I itself the most vigorous defender of ultramontane doctrines 
5 and the papal claims ; a mode of proceeding which liad. as 
* wo have seen, been by no means invariable with the society, 
in preceding periods. The pope also succeeded in main tam- 
ing friendly relations with tho French government, wiiich had, 
indeed, contributed to elicit the above-named decision, and 
by which such persons as submitted to the bull were very 
soon promoted, to the exclusion of all others. But the^ 
measures aroused tho most powerful opposition from the 
adverse party ; among the learned, who were followers of 
St. Augustin, among the orders, who adhered to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and in the parliaments, by whom a violation of the 
Gailican rights was discovered \n every new act i>f the Roman 

♦ The Memoires secrets snr la bnlic Unigenitus, i. p, 123, describe the 
first impression produced by it. [Some affirmed that this bull was a di- 
rect assault on the first principles of faith and morality, others that it 
condemned the sentiments and expressions of the holy facers, others that 
charity waa therein divested of its pre-eminence and force, others that 
the sacred bread of the Scriptures was tom from their hands, and that 
those who had been newly reconciled to the church declared themseivaa 
deceived.] 
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court. And now, at length, the stood forth as the " 

earnest advocates of those immirnTnes ; with ever-increasing 1 
boldness they now announced doctrines regarding the church, ^ 
which were entirely at variance with those of Rome on the \ 
same points, — nay, they proceeded, beneath the protection of a : 
Protestant government, to carry their tenets into effect, and 
established an archiepisoopal church in Utrecht, which, 
though CaUioUc in its general principles, yet maintained a 
complete independence of Rome, and wi^d incessant war 
ivith the ultramontane tendencies of the Jesuits. It would 
amply repay the labour of him who should investigate the 
formation, extension, and practical influence of these 
opinions over the whole of Europe. In France, the Janse- 
nists were oppressed, persecuted, and excluded from public 
employments ; but as usually happens, t6is did them no injury 
ufi essential points. A large proportion of the public de- 
clared in their fcivour during these persecutions^ and they 
might have succeeded still more extensively had they not 
brought discredit even on their more rational tenets by their 
extravagant credulity and attestation of miracles. This 
de%>pJy injured their cau^se ; yet the superior purity of their 
moral system, and the approximation they made to a more 
profound faith, secured them entrance into most Catholic 
rountries. We iind traces of them in 'Vienna and Brussels, in 
>^pain and Portugal,* and through all Italy. t They diffiised 
their tenets throughout Catholic Christendom, sometimes pub- 
licly, but more frequently in secret. 

There can be no doubt that this dissension among the clergy 
was one cause, amoug others, by which the way was prepaiSl 
for the progress of opinions much more pt^rilous than those 
herfi in question. 

The [>eculuir character of Uio influence produced oh the > 
Frencli mind, nay, on that of all Europe, by the exertions of ! 
Louis XIV. jn^UiejianAp of rel^igion, is a phenomem>h~lirS3ffiy j 
oF eternal femenibrance, aniT one that will be romiLrl able to 

^ Llorent^, Hktoire de ITuquisition, iii. p. aequaintg us with 

th? eoutbitid occupy ton furnished by real or supiMMid Jameniata to the 
luquyuen under Ckarles III. and iV. 

f For example, they were to be found very esu^y in feplea ; so eaityiis 
the fmf 1715 it was beiie=fed that the half of those NeapoHtaiia who 
wore of refloctivc habka were Jansenista.— Keytsler Rei^<eii, p. 
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all tunes. In Ms eager determination to root out the Pro- 

every dissenting opinion in- 
g within the pale of Catholicism, he had employed the 
utmost exMsses of violence, had outraged the laws of God 
and man directing his every effort to the production of com- 
pete and orthodox Catholic nnity throughout his kingdom, 
ret scarcely had he closed his eyes, before all was utterly 
changed. The spirit so forcibly repressed broke forth in 
irreastible commotions. The disgust and horror awakened 
by the proceedings of Lonis XIV. led, without doubt, directly 
to the formation of opinions making open war on Catholicism 
nay, on all other positive religion of whatever name. From 
yeartoyear, these opinions gained internal force, and wider 
extent of diftusion. The kingdoms of southern Europe were 
founded on the most intimate union of Church and State. 
Yet It was among these that a mode of thinking was matured, 
by which aversion to the Church and religion was organized 
into a system, affecting all ideas relating to God and his 
creation, eve^ principle of political and social life, and all 
Mience. A literature of opposition to all notions hitherto 
received was formed, by which the minds of men were irre- 
sisUbly raptivate^ and subjected to indissoluble fetters. 

1 he absence of harmony between these tendencies is mani- 
fest ; the reforming spirit was by its very nature monarcMcal, 
^t tMs could by no means be asserted of the philosophical 

^ to the 

Ghurch. The Jansemsts adhered to convictions, which were 
mifferent, it not odious, to one party as well as to the other; 
Th coDtnbuted at first to produce the same result! 

They ^lled into existence that spirit of innovatio!^ the ex- 
tent of whose g^p 18 in exact proportion with the uncertainty 
of Its aim, which lays bolder claim to futurity the less definite 
Its comprehension of its own purj:K)8e, and which daily derives 
fresh force from the abuses existing in the common order of 
things. This spmt now seized the Catholic church. There 
18 no doubt that its basis was, for the most part, either con- 
sciously or mconsmously, in what has been caUed the philo- 
eightwnth century. The Jansenist, theories 
imparte.1 to it an ecclesiastical form and deportment ; its' ^i- 
^ty was promoted by the necessities of civil governments, 
which pres^ upon the governed, and by the op^rtnne cha- 
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ractor of erents occurring at the moment. In every country 
an«l at ^ one making 

war on the Curi% the accredited constitution and established 
doctrines of the time ; while the other laboured to maintain } 
things as they, were, and to uphold the prerogatives of the 
universal church, ■ 

The Jast was more particularly represented by the Jesuits • ! 
that order stood forth as the chief bulwark of the' ultii' 
montane principles, and it was against them that the stom 
was first directed. 


fhc Jesuits were still very powerful iu the eighteenth ! 
century, and, as in earlier times, their influence was chiefly I 
attributable to the fact that they were still the confessors of ^ 
pi>nces and nobles, while they also conducted the education 
of youth. Their enterprises, whether religious or com- 
merwal, stiU comprehended the whole world within the scope 
ol their views, though the former were no longer pursued ' 
With the energy of older times. They now adhered without 
wavering to the doctrines of ecclesiastical orthodoxy and sub- 
ordination ; whatever was in any manner opj»osed to these 
whether positive unbelief, Jansenist tenets, or theories of 
le om, were all included by the Jesuits in one ctimmon 
^^iitence of condemnation and anathema. 

They were first attacked in the domain of ooinion and oi 
iitcrature ; and here it must be admitted that to the num- 
tH}r$ and power of the assailants pressing round them, they 
oppysm rather a liersistent tenacity to opinions already 
ad(*pu>d, an indirect influence with the great and a sweeping 
consignment of all their antagonists to perdition, than the fair 
weapons of intellectual warfare. It is almost inoompre- 
he^bie tM neither the Jesuits themselves, nor any of those 
allied With them in modes of l,elief, produced one single 
original and efficient book in their defence, while the works 
of opponents deluged the world, and fixed the character 

of opinion. 

Btrt after they had thus been once defeAt#ii on the field of 
(icicle, science, and intellect, they found it impossible to 
themselves in the possession of power and influence, 

Jh Hie middle of the eighteenth century, and during the 
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I eonflict of these two classes of opinion, reforming ministers 
I attained to the helm of state in almost adl Catholic countries. 
I In France Choiseul,* in Spain Wall and Squillace^ in Naples 
I Tanucei, and in Portugal Carvalho, all men who had made 
^ it the leading thought of their lives to diminish the prepon- 
derance of the ecclesiastical element. In their persons the 
opposition to the clerical ascendancy obtained representatives, 
and became powerful ; their position depended on their ad- 
herence to it ; and open hostility was all the more inevitable 
from the fact that the designs of these ministers were in con- 
tinual danger of subversion from the personal efibrts of the 
Jesuits to counteract them, and from the influence possessed 
by the order on the highest circles of the several kingdoms. 

The first thought did not proceed to the extent of anni- 
hilating the Company of Jesus; it was originally intended to do 
no more than remove them from the respective courts, to deprive 
them ol their influence, and if possible of their riches. To secum 
these objects, it was even thought probable that the Rom^ 
court would lend its aid; for the schism by which the Catholic 
world was divided had made itself manifest under a certain 
I form there also. A more rigid and a more tolerant party 
: existed in the metropolis of Catholicism likewise ; Benedict 
• XIV., who represented the latter, had long been dissatisfied 
with the Jesuits, and had often loudly condemned their con- 
duct, more particularly in regard to the missions, f 

When Carvalho, in defiance of the turbulent factions 
dividing the Portuguese court, and in dee^ite of the Jesuits 
who had earnestly sought to eflTect his downfal, bad made 
himself absolute master, not only of the powers of the state, 
but ot the king's will, be demanded a mfomi of the order 
from the pope.t He took the obvious course of patting 

* In the appendix to the M^moires of Madame du Hausset will be 
found an essay, “ De la destmetion des Ignites cn France,*^ wherein the 
aversion of Choiseul to the Jesidts is attributed to the feet that the general 
of the order had once given him to understand ia Rome that he knew 
what had been said at a certain supper in Paris ; but this is a story that 
has been repeated in various forms, and cannot be allowed much weight : 
the causes, doubtless, lay deeper than this would imply. 

i This he had done whiie yet in the prelacy only, and as Cardinal 
Lambertim. — M^oires du Pere Norbert, ii, 20. 

t On the Jesuit side, this coziOict of factions has been described with 
extreme animation in a History of the Jesuits in Portugal,’^ translated 
from an Italian manuscript, by Murr. 
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prominen% forwapd that point in the case which was most 
clearly obnoxious to censui-e — the mercantile direction taken 
by the society, by which moreover he was continually im~ 
p^ed m his projects for the promotion of the national oom- 
nierce. The pope did not hesitate to proceed in the matter. 
The worldly ea^gerness and assiduity of the Jesuits in their 
^secular oecup^ions was an abomination to the pontiff ;♦ and 
at the suggestion of Carvalho, he committed the visitation of 
the order to Cardinal Saldanha, a Portuguese, and personal 
friend of the minister. In a short time this visitor published 
a decree, severely reprobating the commercial pursuits of the 
Jesuits, and einjK)wering the royal authorities to confiscate ail 
merchandise belonging to tliose ecclesiastics. 

The society had, meanwhile, been attacked in France on 
the same account. The bankruptcy of a mercantile house in 
Martinique, with which Father Lavallette was in connection, 
which involved a large number of commercial dealers in 
its fail, gave occasion for those who had suffered by the 
failure." to bring their complaints before the tribunals, and by 
tbest) courts the atlair was very zealously taken in hand.t 
Had longer life been accorded to Benedict XIV., there is 
K-asoa to suppose that although he would probably not have 
abolished tlw order, he would yet have subjected it gradually 
to a searching and complete reform. 

But at the critical moment Benedict XIV. expired, and 
from the next conclave there pixn^eedcd as pope a man of op- 
posite opinions ; this was Clement XIII., who was elected 
wH the dth of J Illy, 1 7d8. ' — 

Clement was pure m soul and upright of purpose ; he 
prayed mu4?h and fervently ; his highest anibitloii was to 
obtain the glory of canonization. At the samo time he held 
the conviction that all the claims of the papacy were sacred 
and inviolably and lamented deeply tlaat any one of tliem bad 
ever been relinquished. He was resolved that no concession 
should be obtained from himself ; nay, be lived in the per- 
feiuision that all might yet bo regained, and the dimimshed 
splendour of Romo lestored to iia earlier glories by a steadfoat 
and determmed pertinacity.^ In the JesEits! he beheld tike 

^ See AppfiidiZ) No. 16.^ 

f Vi^ priv4» Louis X V^. »▼. p. 88. 

Sotamluag der merkwurdigsten Schrifteu die Aufhebuag der Je» 
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most faithful defenders of the papal see and of religion ; ho 
approved them such as they were, and did not consider them 
in any ne^d of reform. In all these modes of thinking he 
was confirmed by those of his immediate circle, and who 
shared in his devotions. 

We cannot affirm that Cardinal Torregiani, to whose hands 
the administration of the papal authority was principally con- 
signed, was equally influenced by spiritual considerations. 
He had the reputation, on the contrary, of taking a personal 
interest in the farming of the papal revenues, and was said to 
be generally fond of power for its own sake. But would not 
motives and purposes even of this kind be forwarded and pro- 
^ mo ted by the maintenance of the order in its utmost integrity? 

1 influence, all the riches, and all the authority for 

I which the Jesuits were so profoundly detested by the jealous 
i viceroys in America, and by the ambitious and power-seeking 
I ministers of Europe, were finally laid by the Company of 
I Jesus at the feet of the Roman see. Torregiani adopted 
? their cause as his own. and by doing so he further increased 
the strength of his own position at court. The onlj^ man who 
might have been able to overthrow him, Rezzonico, nephew 
of the pontiflT, would have feared to do so, lest by effecting his 
ruin he might cause injury to the church of God.* 

But as matters now stood, the zeal evinced on behalf of tho 
order could produce no other effect than that of farther ex- 
asperating its assailants, and eventually attracting their 
animosity towards the Roman see itself. 

1r Rprtugal the Jesuits were implicated in the judicial 
investi^fibns resulting from an attempt on the life of the 
king.t It is difficult to ascertain clearly whether they were 

suiten betrcffend, 1773, i. p. 211 : [Collection of the most remarkable 
accounts in relation to the suppression of the Jesuits.] How decidedly 
public opinion was opposed to it, may be seen in Wmkelmann*s letter!, 
among other places. 

* Caratteri di Clemente XIII. e di vaij altri pertonaggi di Rolna. 
MS. of the British Museum, viii. 430 : [The distrust that he (the pO|)e) 
feels of himself, and the excess of humility hy which he is depress^, 
n^kes him defer to the opinions of others, who are, for the moat parl« 
either incapable, interested, or ill-intentioned. The person who ought to 
influeiice him never moves,] 

t In the sentence given on the 12th of January, 1759, the point 
principally insisted on seems to be certain “ legitimate suspkioiis 7 
against ** the perverse regular clergy of the Company of Jesus j'^of these 
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guilty or not ; but be this as it may, they were visited by one 
blow after another, and were finally driven from the kingdom \ 

I with mereilese violence, being transported directly to tbe 
I coasts of the Ecclesiastical States. 

In consequence of the lawsuit above mentioned, tbe 
Jesuits of France had, meanwhile, fallen into the power of 
the parliaxneni, by which they bad from the first been 
detested. Their affairs were entered upon with the utmost 
clamour, all were sedulously made public, and the entire 
Offler was at length condemned to fulfil the en^gements of 
liavallette. Nor was this all: the constitution of their 
society was agfdn subjected to scrutiny, and the legality of \ 
tlieir existence generally was called into question.* ^ 

The pointe on which the decision of this affair turned are 
exceedingly remaikable and characteristic. 

The charges more particularly pressed against the order | 
were two j the persistent opposition it evinced towards the four ^ 
Oallicau propositions, and the unlimited powers of their geucial. 

But the first of these accusations did not present an insur- 
mountable’ obstacle. The general of the Jesuits w^as not 
opposed to the members of his order, being at least tacitly 
permitted to abstain from calling the four propositions in 
question j and, accordingly, we find that in the negotiations of 
Uk’ French clergy in 1761, they offered to regulate their expo- 
sitions of doctrine in accordance with these very propositions. 

But the case was wholly different w ith regard to the secorid 
objection. 

uio«t important are, their ambitious purpose of making thenriselves 
the leins of government (§ 25) ; their arrogance previous to the 
crimioai attempt, and their despondency after its failure (§ 26) ; finally. 

^ and certainly a far more serious charge, their hit] mate connection with 
the chief of the accused, Mascarenha^j, with whom they had formerly been 
at variance. Father Costa was lepoited to have declared that a man who 
should murder the king would not he guilty of even a venial sin (§ 4). 
But, on the other side, it haa been remarked that the confessions on which 
these statements were founded were extorted by the rack, and that the 
docupmnts relating to tbe trial betray marks of undue haste, and arc full 
of ^formalities. In a judicial i>oint of view, the sentence certainly never 
cm be justified. Compare Von Olfers on the attempt to assassinate the 
king of Portugal, 3rd Sept. 175H. Berlin, 1839. In a letter inserted by 
ta his Memoii’s of the Marquis de Pomhal, i 247, Cardinal Aod- 
Is made to declare expressly, on his return fi^uw Portugal, “ that^ 
lnisdti vfarewithout doubttbe originators of the proposed assassination.'’ 

** itfe App^iX' No. 150. 
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The mriiaments, a commission appointed by tbe ting, and 
e^n the majority of the French bishops, who wre assembly 
by Cardinal Lnynes,* had unanimously decided that the 
obedience which the general, resident in Rome, was em- 
powered to demand by the statutes of the order, was incom- 
patible with the laws of the kingdom, and with the geneiul 
duties of the subject to his sovereign. ^ ^ 

It was not with the intention of destroymg^ the order, but 
rather with the hope of saving it if posadbkT from ruin, that 
the king caused proposals to be made to the general for the 
appointment of a vicar for France, who was to fix his residence 
in that country, and be pledg^ to render obedience to its law8.t 
Had there been a man like Aquaviva at the head of the 
order, there is no doubt that some expedient would have been 
discovered — some compromise of disputed points attempted!, 
even at this moment. But the society had at that time a 
most inflexible chief in the person of Lorenzo Kcci, who felt 
nothing but the injustice that was done to his company. 

The point assailed appeared to him the most important of 
all, whether ecclesiastically or politically. His encyclical 
letters are still extant, and these prove the imme^urable 
value he conceived the duty of obedieuc^ in all the rigour of 
its inculcation by Ignatius, to possess in its relation to f>er- 
soual difkupline. But in addition to this, a suspicion was 
awakened in Rome that the sole object of the different king- 
doms was to render themselves independent of the univ^ersal 
government of the church ; they thought this proposal to the 
general of thl* Jesuits liad some secret connection with that 
design. 

5 Ricci therefore replied, that so essential a change in the 
‘ constitutiou was not within the limits of his power. Ap- 
' plication was then made to the pope, and the answer of 
j Clement XIII. was, that this constitution had been so dis- 
■ tinctly approved by the holy council of Trent, and confirme<i 
I by so many solemn edicts from his predecessors, that he could 
; not venture to change it^. They rejected every kind of 

St, Priest, Chute des J^uites, p. 54. 
t Letter from Praslin, 16th Jan. 1762, in Fiaaean, Hutoire de k 
Diplomatie Fran^se, ri. 498. The whale account is rerf inrtiucfive. ^ 

I NarmtiTe of the Jesuit side in Wolf, Gesdikhte der 4esuitem ill. 
365. This book is useful only as regards the suppression of the order* 
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modification ; Ricci’s entire inode of thougkt was expressed 
in his words, Let them bo as they are, or let them be no ^ 
longer/ (Sint nt sunt, aut non sint.) 

The result was, that they ceased to be. The parliament, 
whidi had now no farther obstacle in it« way, declared (August i 
6, 1762), that the institute of the Ji^aifcs.was opposed to all '( 
authority, spiritual and temporal, eccl^astical and civil, and S 
Was calculated with a view, first, to render them entirely inde- \ 
pendent of ^uch authority by means, secret and open, direct and i 
mdireot ; and finally, even to favour their usurpaiion of the j 
govermnent : it therefore decreed that the order should be j 
excluded from the kingdom, irrevocaUy and for oyer. It I 
is true that in a consistory the pontifi* declared this decision ; 
to be null and void ; * but things had already proceeded to ' 
such a length that he could not venture to pubfish the alloca- 
tion in which that declaration was made. 

And this movement against the order now extended through 
ail ccuntries subject to the rule of the house of Bourbon. 
Charles III. of Spain became persuaded that it was one of the 
purposes of the Jesuits to raise his brother Don Louis to the 
thrt/oe in his place. t Thereupon, with that determined silence 
and secrecy which so frequently distinguished his proceeiiings. . 
he caused every thing to be prepared ; and in oue and the same ! 
<h\y, every house of the Jesuit* throughout 8piiin WM closed. 

Ilf Naj)le8 and Parma this example wa« followed without 

delavr 

l^he admonitions, entrt^aties, and adjurations of the pope, 

Potestatem ipsam Jesu Christi in terris vicario ejns unice tributam 
libi t«mere arrogantes toiius swnetatis eompagem in Gallico regno thfi- 
aolyuut/' &c. [Arrogating rashly to thcmaelvea tbat same p(wer which 
ic given by Jesus Christ to his vicar on earth only, — to dksoirc the 
whole compact of the society in the Galllcdn kingdom, &c.j This docu- 
ment i» given in Daunou, ii. 207. 

t Letter from the French ambassador, quoted in Lebiet^s History of 
the Bu® I«i cceiaa Domini/' iv. 206, from the Italian work, “ Defie 
d^Ai dell’ esptti^nt de* Gesuitu'' A Relatione al oonte de Finniaa, 
17r‘9, 7 Apr. (MS. in the Brera) affirms that the Jesuits had some antici- 
piUion j ( what whs approaching. [It was not without a powerful motive 
that required of the king, but a short time before the said expulidon, 
a of their privileges and of their lustiMe, a fiict that has 

oiitily hem aow made known, j They had removed dieir money aud 
papers, Bttt the advantage to the crown appeared m great to Charles III. 
that when atfair was sucoessfiiUy completed, he exclaimed that he had 
conquered a new world. 
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were alto^th^r vain. At length he trieAa different expedient. 
When the duke of Parma proceeded so far as even to forbid 
all recourse to the Roman tribunals, as well as all nomination 
of foreigners to the benefices of the duchy, the pope sum* 
moned courage for the publication of a ‘‘monitorium," wherein 
he pronounced the ecclesiastical censures against the duke 
his vassal,* and attempted once more to defend himself 
by retaliation. But the most disastrous consequences fol* 
lowed ; the duke replied in a manner that the most powerful 
m^onarchs of earlier ages would not have dared to attempt, 
and the whole house of Bourbon made common cause with 
him, Avignon, Benevento, and Pontecorvo were immediately 
occupied by their forces. 

But the hostility of the Bourbon courts displayed itself also 
in another direction. From the persecution of, the Jes^m 
they proceeded to a direct attack on the Roman see. 

To whom could the pope now turn for aid ? Genoa, 
Modena, Venice — ^nay, all the Italian states — took part against 
him. Once more he directed his eyes towards Austria ; he 
wrote to the empress, Maria Theresa, that she was his only 
consolation on earth ; she would surely not permit that his old 
age should be oppressed by acts of violence. 

The empress replied, as Urban VIII. had once replied to 
the emperor Ferdinand, that the affair was one concerning 
state policy, not religion, and that she could not interfere 
without injustice. 

The spirit of Clement was broken. In the beginning of the 
year 1769, the ambassadors of the Bourbon courts appeared 
one after another, — first the Neapolitan, next the Spanish, 
and finally the French*— to demand the irrevocable suppression 
of Jhe whole order.f The pope called a consistory for the 
3rd oF February, in which he seemed to purpose taking the 
matter at least into consideration ; but he was not doomed to 
suffer so profound a humiliation. On the evening preceding 
the day on which that consistory was to assemble, he vas 
seized by a convulsion, in which ne expired. 

The position held by the courts was too menacing, their 
influence too powerful, to permit the idea of preventing thehi 
from rilling the succeeding conclave even to present Jtselt 

Botta, Storia d' Italia, tom. xiv. p. 147 ^ 

t Continuazione degli anuali d' Italia di Muratori, xiv. i. p. 197. 
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Tfeev could not fail Jo secure that the triple crown should be 
oonierred on such a man as they required. 

Of all the cardinals, WegzoGafiCffi^ was, without doubt, 
tho mUdefit and most moderate. One of his masters had said 
of him in his youth, that it was no wonder if. he loved music, 
seeing, that every thing in his own character was harmony.* 
And thus ho grew up in blameless companionship, retirement 
from the world, and solitary study, which led him more and 
snore deeply into the mysteries of true theology. As he had 
turned IVom Aristotle to Plato, from whom he derived a more 
complete satisfaction of soul, so did he pass from the school- 
men the fathers of the church, and from these to the holy 
scriptures, to which he clung with all the fervour of a mind 
convinced of the revelation of the Word, imbibing from them 
that silent, pure, and calm devotion, which sees God in every 
thing, and consecrates itself to the service of humanity. Hw 
religion was not zeal, persecution, desire of dominion, or 
polemic violence, but peace, humility, and internal union, 
ihose unceasing contentious of the papal see with the Catho- 
lic governments, by which the Church was convulsed to her 
<^u^e, were the object of his utter abhorrence. P[is m^Klera- 
tion did not proceed from timidity, nor was it the result of 
necessity, but arose from genial kindliness of heart and firm 
freedom of will 

* Aneddoti riguaidanti la famiglia e Popere di Clemente XIV in the 
'^Lettere ed altre Operc di Ganganelli/’ Firenze, 1^29. As regards 
these short works and letters themselves, they may very possibly be inter- 
polatod; but in the main facts I believe them to be authentic,— firat, 
hecuuse the defence of them in the ** Ringraziamento delP editoie aiP 
autof M1‘ anno literario is, on the whole, nature! and satisfactory, al- 
though previous to their publication an unjustifiable use had been of 
; secondly, because trustworthy men — as for example. Cardinal 
Beraia, among others— have assured us that they had seen the originals, 
llie real collector was the Florentino man of letters, Laroi ; and, ao^rdhijr 
to a letter of the Abbe Bellegaide in Potter, Vie dc Ricci, i. p. 328, those 
who possessed the originals and furnished the copies confirmed their 
aothentidty : thirdly, b^use they bear the impress of originality, and 
have peculiar characteristics, which preserve their consistency in every 
cbeuButaace and condition of life, such as no pretender could Live (abri- 
eatecl : there ii the living man to be seen m iem. Least of all can 

these letters have paoct'eded from Caracciolo. Om only to read hia 

Viff de <53€meut XIV. in order to he convinced all he says is gmatb 
Mutiot to the observations of Clement XIV. Whatever of good is in tho 
work lidects the apint of Ganganedli. 

n. 2 G 
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Thus from the bosom of religion there proceeded a tone of 
thought and chtocter of mind that, however diffeifent in their 
origin from the worldly tendencies of courts, yet corroborated 
and coalesced with them as to certain of their effects. 

The election of Ganganelli was effected principally by the 
influence of the Bourbons, and at the immolate suggestion of 
the French and Spanish cardinals. He assumed the name of 
Clement Xiy. 

The Soman Curia was divided, as we have remarked, like 
i otj|;ier courts, into two parties : the Zelanti, who laboured to 
maintain all ancient privileges in their integrity and fall 
extent ; and the Eeg^sti, or adherents of the crowns, who 
- eonsidered that the welfare of the church must be sought in a 
wise conciliation. In the person of (janganelli, this last party 
now attained to power, and a change was effected in Rome 
nearly similar to that which had already occurred in all the 
sovereign courts. 

] Ganganelli began by prohibiting the reading of tbe bull 

•> ] jpmna Domini/' The concessions made by Benedict 
I XIV. to tbe kings of Sardinia, and which the pontiffs sue* 
j seeding him had refused to recognize, were instantly extended 
by Clement XIY., who also declared, on the very day of his 
Installation, that he would send a nuncio to Portugal. He sus* 
pended the operation of the nionitorium " against Parma, 
and then applied himself with the utmost attention to the 
affairs of the Jesuits. A commission of cardinals was formed, 
tSiTarchiv^ orihe Propaganda were examined, and the argu- 
ments on both sides were deliberately considered. It must be 
• remembered that Clement XIY. was, without doubt, unfavour- 
! ably disposed to the Jesuits; he was a Franciscan, and that 
i order h^ been always at war with tKe'lTesulS, more par- 
i ticularly in the missions. He waa, bt^ides, attached to the 
I doctrinal system of the Augustinians and Thomists, which 
i was altogether opposed to that of the Company of Jesus, and 
i was, indeed, not entirely free from Jansenist opini<ms. la 
j addition to all this, came those numerous subjects of accu- 
I eation against the Jesuits, that could not be argued away; 
They were charged with undue interference in secular affaire ; 
and, as regarded their ecclesiasrical conduct, were reproached 
1 with a contentious spirit, and said to quarrel both with the 
; regular and secular clergy : they were further deelaied 
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sufi'er the prevalence of heathen customs in the missions, and i 
to incttlcate scandalous maxims on various subjects; their 
wealth was also complained o£^ and the rather as it was gained 
by commercial pursuits. When the entire order had l^eu at 
other times threatened with measures of general application, 
it had been frequently defended by the assertion that the 
institute had been approved by the council of Trent ; but 
when the commission examined the canon, it was found that 
the order had been merely alluded to by the council, and had 
not rec(uved either approval or condimatiou. Clement XIV 
had no doubt but that he had power to revoke, in his day, 
what one of the pontiffs preceding him had decreed in times 
of a different character * and although it is true, that the 
df^>^isiou cost him a severe struggle, and he was even led to 
believe that it might endanger his life, yet he felt convinced ^ 
ot what was repeatedly urged, namely, that the peace of the | 
church could be restored by no other means than the subver- » 
of the society. 

The court of Spain was most especially pressing in its ^ 
demands for the abolition of the order ; the restitution of the 
occupied territories was not to be hoped for unless these 
demands were complied with. On the 21st of July, 1773, 
the pope pronounced his decision : Inspired, as wc trust, 
hy the Divine Spirit; impelled by the duty of restoring con- I 
fjord to the church ; convinced that the Society of Jesus can I 
no longer effect those purposes for which it was founded ; and | 
moved by other reasons of prudence and state policy, which | 
we retaia concealed in our own breast, we do extirpate and I 
aboikk the Society of Jesus, its offices, houses, and iu5ti- f 
liiMons.^ 

This was a decision of immeasurable importance. 

in its relation to the Protestants, It was for the 
conffict with them that the institute was originally calculated. 
Even its system of doctrine was based principally on oppo- 
s^ion to that of Calm. And this was the character which 
the J^^uits had renewed and confirmed even at the close of 
the soenteenth century, during the perseeuticms of the 
Huguenots. But that conflict w^as now at ap end ; the most 

♦ Brkf, Bominus ao mlemptor, Continuiutiont dfjgl! aimali. 

pin p. 107. 
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determined self-delusion could no longer hope to derive any 
essential effect from its revival. The non-Catholic eountrii 
bad acquire an undeniable superiority in the great political 
relations of the world; and the Catholic states were row 
rather seeking an approximation to the Protestant potentates, 
than hoping to draw the latter within their own pale. And 
herein, as I think, lay the principal and most profound reason 
tor the suppression of the order. It was an institution con- 
trived for the purposes of war, and which, in a state of peace 
was no lonpr in its place. Since then it would not yield a 
single hair's breadth of its constitution, and obstinately re- 
jMted alt refom, greatly as this was needed on other grounds 
also. It may be said to have pronounced sentence on itself. 
It IS a fact of the highest moment, that the papal see could 
not succeed m upholding an order which had been founded 
for the purpose of opposing the Protestants— that a pope 
deprived It of existence, by an act of his unbiassed will. 

But this event produced its first and most immediate effect^ 
on the Catholic countries. The Jesuits had been assailed and 
overthrown, pnncipally because they asserted the supremacy 
ol the Roman Bee, in its most rigorous acceptation; thus, when 
the order was ab^doned by the papacy, the latter resigned 
ite previous ngid views of ascendancy by the same act, with 
all the consequences those views involved. The efforts of the 
opposition achieved an unquestionable victoiy. The annihila-- 
tion at one blow, and without the slightest preparation, of that 
SOTiety which had made the education of youth its chief oin- 
^ ^h>ch had extended its operations over so wide 

a field, could not fail to convulse the world of Catholicism to 
Its veiy foundations, even to that basis of society whereon 
MW generations are formed.* Since the outworks had 
teen taken, a more vigorous assault of the victorious opinions 
on the central stronghold would inevitably follow. The com- 
motion increased from day to day, the defection of men's 
'yidening range, and what could be 
expected when the general ferment had made its way, even 
into Austria? that empire, of which the existence and the 

associated with the results of 
CaUiohe efforts dunng the period of ecclesiastical restoration. 

* Montbarey, M^aioires, i. p. 225, 
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§ 1 9. JoB^ph IL 

It was the ruling principle of Jo^h EL to combine all the { 
powers of the monarchy, and to unile ffiem without control in | 
bis own hand. It was thus impossible that he should approve I 
or sanction the influence of Rome on his subjects, or be satis- | 
iied with the connection existing between them and the pon- I 
tiffs. AV hether his immediate circle presented a majority of / 
I pfid els,* — for without doubt they made common ; 
cause hefe also, as in the attack on the Jesuits, — may be mat- ^ 
ter of question; but it is certain that the emperor waged inces- ) 
sant and exterminating war on all institutions professing a j 
common object, and seeking to maintain the external unity of I 
the church. Of more than two thousand monasteries, he suf- ’ 
fered only seven hundred to retain their existence. Of the 
oonp^egations of nuns, those of the most immediate and obvious 
utility alone found favour at his hands ; nay, even while 
sparing their existence, he forbade even these to hold inter- 
course wnth Rome. He considered papal dispensations as sa 
much foreign mercliandise, for which he would not permit 
niimey to be sent out of the country , and openly ann<»unced 
himself to be the administrator of all temporal affairs con- 
nected with the church. 

It soon became obvious to the successor of Ganganelli 
(l^is VI.), that the ouly means of restraining Joseph from 
processing fo extreme measures, perhaps even with iegard to 
must now be sought in the impression he might hope 
to make on him in a personal interview ; he therefore re- 
paired to Vienna^ where it would be too much to say that his" 
mlr®S§*^manner, dignity of appearance, and grac-e of de-* 
portmenty were altogether without influence Yet in all 
essential matters, the empeior continued his course without 
hesitation or respect of persons. Even the monastery wher^ 
he bad taken a solemn farewell of the pontiff, received intiiaa» 
tiou immediately afterwards tliat its suppression was det^- 

* The belief of Van Swieten may be attributed to this ; but it is ob» 
that « veiy deeldedd^ndency to Jansenism listed m Vienna, «s We 
Had from the life of Fesskt, Hmonj; other things. Festler’s Rhckbli(^ 
ani seiiie Skbsigjahrige Pilgerschaft, pp. 74, 78, and otiaer passages. 
Ceospare Scy5ser*s Staatsanzdgen, ix. 33. p. 113. 
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mined on. Pius VI. belield himself finally compelled to 
resign to the emperor the nomination to episcopal sees, even 
to those situated in Italy, 

Thus did the conflict of the temporal power with the 
j papacy extend itself into Italy, from the Austrian side also, 
iieopold, who, so far as we can judge, was himself of Janse- 
mst opinions, reformed the church of Tuscany, without any 
OTUsid^tion for the see of Rome; while at no great distance 
from the capital of Christendom, the synod of Pistoja pro- 
pounded, in its decrees, a complete manifesto of union between 
the Jansemst and Gallican principles; and Naples, which was 
m close alliance with this party, by the medium of Queen 
Caroline, obliterated the last remaining traces of feudal con- 
nection with the Roman see. 

German church, also, an indirect effect Ti'as pro- 
duced by the measures of the emperor ; the spiritual electors, 
alter so long a period of friendly understanding with Rome, 
hkewise placed themselves in opposition to her authority. 
Ihe interests of sovereign princes, who desired to impede the 
concealed remittances of money from their dominion, were 
umted, in their persons, with those of spiritual dignitaries, 
who were labouring to restore their own authority.* Accord- 
to the declaration of Ems, which was “ written,” says a 
Roman prel^e, “ with a pen dipped in the gall of Paolo 
the Roman primate was, in future, to content himself 
Tnth the nghts accorded to him in the earliest ages of the 
church. f Ihe path to the proceedings of the electoral princes 
Md been admirably prepared by the previous labours of the 
German canonists, and to these were now added the efforts 
ot other learned Jesuits, by whom the entire fabrio of the 
Oatholio chuieh in Gei^ny was assailed, — the political 
power of the hierarchy in general, no less than 5s civil 
^imstration in particular.^ An eager desire for innovation 
liad seized on men of learning as well as on tbe laity at large. 

un ^.**“1?*^?,..***® Coblentz, for the yeai- 3769, in Ae journal 

9 **’*^**^ Protestanten und Katholiken.” Heidelberg, 1839, 

^®'“'’"® storiche suI di lui .<M>g^omo in 

_t Friedrich Carl von Moser, for example, on fte gownmcnt of the 
gicteiaspcal States in Ger^y. ml His ptfacipal prapoaitiOD 
VP. 101) is, that prince and bishop should again be separatedV’ 
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i\^e inferior clergy opposed the bishops ; the bishops were at j 
strife with the archbishops, who, in their turn, were at 
variance with the sovereign pontiff. In Germany, as else- 
where, all things gave evidence of approaching change. 


§ 20. TA^ Recolutim* 

But before this purpose of change could be realized,— 'before 
the emperor Joseph had brought his reforms to completion, 
the most fearful of explosions burst forth from the abyss of 
elements that had been fermenting in the bosom of France. 

It is manifest that the event by which the cha^cter of 
modem times has been determined — tne French revolution— was ( 
immeasurably promoted and contributed to by the antagonism \ 
of two hostile parties on every question touching religion, — ^by I 
the incapacity of the dominant party to maintain itself on the - 
field of opinion and literature, and by that general aversion | 
which, not without having in some measure deserved it, this ? 
party had brought upon itself. The spirit of opposition, | 
whose origin mnsfc be sought in the discords prevailing 
within the pale of Catholicism itself, had continually in 
creased in force, and had become ever more firmly consoli- 
dated. Step by step it pressed constantly forwards, and during 
the stormy period of the year 1789 it attained to the posses- 
siou of power — & power which believed itself called on for 
the utter subversion of all established institutions aud the 
creation of a new world. In the general overthrow, by winch 
the most Christian monarchy w as menaced, its eccleei^tical 
constitution was necessarily subjected to tlie most violent 
convulsions. 

AH things concurred to the production of cue and the same 
result^ — financial cuibarrassment, individual interests, as thp«e 
of municipalities, with indifference or hatre<l to the easting 
religion ; finally, the proposal made by a member of the su- 
perior clergy itself for the acknowledgment of a right in the 
nation, that is, in the socalai power, but more particularly of 
the Natio^l Assembly, to dispose of e^^diosiastical property. 
Up to this period that property had »^arded, not ^ the 
of the French ehuifeh alone, but as b^ng-^ > 
iug to the church universal, and as requiring the assent of the 
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v^ta w <,rigi..t,dT S;“ *rtt .STJTf 

into before the A<i<!«'mW,r » ” 5 ^ debate wae entered 

legislation concelSJaU ewT?’*f Possess the right of 

tt^ ht «o;7L*S5!i:f 

rendeiedimpoeeible,TtbS,me7S 7 "" "5 

new arrangements; and this was effe^L^* prweed to 

tutioii of the clerffv by the civil coiisti- 

government was^siSistituted far It)' ^ 

by thepossessL of red^Lt *^^,^“^;P«“dence conferred 
dioceses was changed i ‘^»«Po«tJen of all the 

vows were dissolv^,’ all conn?ctioV7ith R suppressed, 

rnpted; even the r^ention of 

^ one of the most criminal offences, "xhe^^attem J or^^P 
CiUMcre%on*hSd*Soo£ supremacy tf the 

these edicts. "^°The wSk 

countries. They saw with nleLi^'*” epimons m other 
as in their hatred they clued £ Romal S* 
so grievous a blow and that tliA i paria, had suffered 
had endured so manv Ibey 

st^e of things, for they maintmw’kT< S 

&«?»** ' 
to the forms of the ein^r» i n “ churches is made wicordin* 

tion du clergy, 3i Md.Vrw. ®“"*“*’ *«“• le projet de oonsti^ 
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^ ♦ 

cleygy of its wealth, the members of the body were com* 
pellea to seek for the acquirement of real merit/'* 

The Roman court still Mattered itself for a moment that 
these commotions would be arrested by an internal reaction, 
and the pope neglected nothing that might tend to the pro- 
motion of that event. He rejected the new constitution, 
passed censure on the bishops who had given in their adhesion 
to it, laboured to confirm, by exhortations and praises, the 
opposition of the stdl numerous party which had assumed an 
attitude of resistance, and finally pronounced the ban of the 
chuceh against the most influential and distinguished members 
of the constitutional clergy. 

But all these efibrts were now vain ; the revolutionary ten- 
dencies maintained their ground : the civil war which had 
been kindled principally by the fervour of religious impulse, 
resulted in the advantage of the innovators and their new 
arrangements. And well would it have been for the pope 
kid the matter rested there, — had France torn from him 
nothing more than herself. 

But that general war by which the whole aspect of Euro- 
pean affair? was to be so entirely changed, had meanwhile 
burst forth in all its violence. 

With that irresistible fury, compounded of enthusiasm, 
jupacity, and terror, which had b<^eri displayed in the internal 
conflict, the torrent of revolutionary forces rushed beyond 
the French confines, and poured itself over the neighbouring 
euun tries. ' 

Al! that came within its influence was now brought into a 
state analogous to its own. Beigium, Holland, the Upper 
Bhiiie-laud of Germany, where the ecclesiastical coiistitution 
had its principal seat, — all were revolutionized ; the campaign 
of secured the mastery of Italy to the new form of 

things, ttevolutiouary states arose in all directions ; the pope 
was already threatened by them, not only in his territories, 
but in his capital also. 

Without having taken what could be called an acth'e 

* Ijetters from Gianni and certain other abb<Ss Potter, Vie de BIccf, 
li p. .^15. In VToif, tTeschic^te der KathoUaohen Kir^ unter Plus 
i» t chapter, book vii. p. 32, on the part taken by the Jansenists tu the 
46 nimf^nt of the new constitution ; but ttie subject is not very forcibly 
tfeeted. 
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himself on the side of the Coali- 
Sir,’ «8n»g his spiritual weapons only ; but it was in 

Ss aSS« from this neutrality.* 

his people incited to revolt, exorbi. 
tent contnbutions, such as he found it impracticable to raise, 
were imposed on him, and concessions were extorted from 
him to an extent never demanded from any one of his prede- 

had found courage, even during the war, to reprobate the 
Jansemst and doctrines of Pistoja by the bull 

■ ^ The unyielding deportment he Lintained, 

Ind SCil*? ^ published, had produced 

hW?* P P««^erful effect on the interior of 

T’rench, therefore, now demanded as the price 

of these edicts, and an acknowLig- 
ment ot their oivd constitution. 

compliance with these exactions Pius TI. was 
acquiescence would have seemed to him a 
Sri of the teith-^an act of trea- 

proposalsj was, that 
h assistence of God, and inspired 

>» 

For a moment the revolutionaiy authorities seemed to 
mqmesce in this decision ; a compact was formed even with- 
out these concessions, but it was only for a moment. From 
the purpose of separating themselves from the pope, they ad- 
vauc^ to the idea of directly annihilating him. tL Dirertory 
found the rule of priesm in Italy incomWlo with KwZ 
At the first pretext, afforded by a mere accidental commo- 

It^et"l7T7'“ Thf Franrozigehen RMoktionsltild®*. in 

Pntfi^naf Memoires hiatorique« et philosophioHes sar Be VI et soi« 

STof tr.*- - -“PuVek ft I20 

toi ^cipe della P*;e, in Tavanti, Fasti di Pic VI 

toni; m. p, 335. [Hig holinew was ■tterl; amazed and slirrfiliMi 

cew^ that they were seeking to vkdate his Lnsci^^ l«f^ 
SiSn / 
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tioa among the populace, Rome was invaded, and the Vatican ^ 
occupied by the French. Pius VI. entreated his enemies tc let 
him die where he had lived : he was already eighty years old. } 
They replied that he could die anywhere. The room he j 
was seated in was plundered Lefore his eyes — ^they deprived 
him of even the trifles required for his personal comfyr^ and ; 
drew the ring he wore from his finger : finally, they took him 
to France, where he died in the month of August, l /OO. 

It might, in fact, have now seemed that the papal power 
had been brought to a final close. That spirit of enmity to 
the church which we perceived to take birth, and have 
marked rising into vigour, had now attained the degree of 
strength that might well embolden it to aim at securing such 
a result. 


§21. Times of Napoleon. 

Hut succeeding events eflectually prevented the realization 

f f any such purpose , . u i-t-* 

One of the most immediate consequences of that nostuity 
exiwrienced by the papal see from the rcvolntiouary govern- 
ments was, tfuit the remaining powers of Europe, whatever 
might be their general disposition-.^ towards the papacy, now 
took it into their protection. The death ol Pius VI. occurrm 
pweisely at a time when the Coalition had again achieved the 
viettarv. It was thus rendered possible for the cardinals to 
assem^do in the church of San Giorgio at Venice, and pr^ 
need to the election of a pope (Pius VII. chosen 13 Match, 
1830). 

Tt is true that the revolutionary power was soon aitcr- 
vrards again triumphant, and obiained a decided preimnde- 
ranco even m Italy. But. at this time that power itself had 
undergone a material cliange. After so many metmnor- 
pboses, effected amidst the storms of that niomenteas period, 
it assumed a direction towards monarchy. A ruler appeared 
with the purpose of a new' universal empire in his thoughts, 
and who, beholding the.gener»l destravdion and ruin prevail- 
ing- and profiting by his eapatienco obtained in the East, h^ 
arrived at the conclusion, which is the principal matter lor 
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ourjresent considS^ion, that to secure his end, the unity of 

subordination, were the first and most 

Tw to i« T“^ that he 

saw to be imperatively required. 

« the very battle-field of Marengo, Napoleon de- 

thTJooo^-^*®^°^’ to enter into negotiations with 

church^’ re-establishment of the Catholic 

»1I 1 T* ® '“/hich there was doubtless much to 

^ure and tempt, but it dso involved much that was danger- 
ous. It manifest that the restoration of the Catholic 
church in France, and its connection with the pope could be 
puroha^d only by extraordinary concessions. 

To these Pius VII. resolved to submit. He assented to the 
ahenation of church property, a loss of four hundred millions of 
ow^dc^l ”^^1®®*^*®®’’— being influenced to this, according to his 

Zn Jew T!!?”’ r® c™tion that his refusal would occa- 

sion new outbreaks of violence, and feeling disposed to yield 

all points, where he could do so without ofience to religion. 
He acqnie^ed in a new organization of the French clergy 
who were to be paid and nominated solely by the gS 
meut, and wm content to receive the restoration of right to 
gr^t canom^l institution, unrestricted by limitation of the 

pwsessed by earlier 

pUjiGS. “ 

Tn a short time before could by no 

means have Wn expected,— the restoration of Catholicism in 
France, Md the renewed subjection of that country to ecclesias- 
ical authority. The pope was transported with joT» £ 
^®'® fro® profanation, the a/taS raiLi 

mstom ® "T legitimate 

7 !f ®® s®“ls that had 

strayed from the right way, restored to the unity of the 
church, and reconciled to themselves and to God." “ How 

” Bnt*^^!’ rejoicing and thankfulness !" 

of 1801 r flJL^! msonab y concluded that by the concordat 
1801, a close and cordial alliance was indeed and at once 

tom bo® m forma ^ breve, fa Pigtolesi, vi^ jj pj^, yj. 
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effected between the ancient spiritual power and the new revo- 
lutionary state ? 

Concessions were made on Indh sides ; but in despite of these 
each party remained firmly adherent to its own principles. 

It was by the restorer of the Catholic church in France 
that immediately afterwards, the most efficient aid was con- 
tributed towards the destruction of the German church. The 
complete and final ruin of that stately fabric was attributable 
chiefly to liis agency : the transfer of its possessions and sove- 
reign powers to secular princes, indifferent whether Catholic 
or Protestant, was effected by his means. Inexpressible was 
the astonishment and confusion occasioned to the Roman court 
tv these events. A^ccording to the old decretals, heresy had 
entailed the loss of property, but the church must now endure 
to see its own possessions parcelled out among heretics. * 

And meanwhile a concordat of similar spirit to that with 
France was also prepared for Italy. There, too, the pontiff 
w an called on to sanction the sale of ecclesiastical property, 
and resign the nomination to benefices to the temporal power; 
nay, there were so many new restrictive clauses, all for the 
iidvaiitafire of one side, annexed to this agreement, that Pius 
MI. refused to publish it in the form proposed. f 

But it was in France itself that Napoleon most effectually 
asserted the claims of the ci vil power in opposition to those of 
the church. He regarded the declaration of 3682 as a funda- 
mental law of the realm, and caused it to be expounded in the 
schools. He would permit no vows, and would suffer no 
monks- The ordinances of his civil code with relation to mar- 
riage w ere altogether at variance with the Catholic principle 
of the sacramental significance of that rite : the organic articles 
which from the very first he appended to the concordat, were 
eon«jtructed in a spirit esseiuially adverse to Rome. 

When the pontiff, not wiihetauding all these things, resolved 
to cross the Alps at the euiperor’s request, and give the spi- 
ritual sanctioTi of the holy oi! t«> his coronation, he was influ- 
enced to do so by the hope he entertained, however httle this 
was countenanced by the aspect and conduct of France, that 

♦ Instruction** to a nuncio at Vienna, without date, but 

1803, in Daunou, E^eai ii. 
t t%pi, AtmaU d^taUa, tom, lu. p. 120 
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he might still effeet something for the advantage of the Catho- 
ho church, and complete “the work he had commenced."* 
Pius herein relied much on the effect of personal intercourse : 
he twk with him the letter of Louis XIV. to Innocent XII.. 
1 nVo V i convincing Napoleon that the declaration of 
Tn+? abandoned even by that sovereign, 

in the first remrastrarice, therefore, drawn up in Italian, that 
he pre^nted in Pans, he formally contested that declaration, 
and endeavoured to release the new concordat from the limita- 
tions of the or^nic articles.t Nay, his views and exiiecta- 
t^ons went still further : m a minutely-detailed memorial, he 
made manifest the exigencies of the pontificate, and enumerated 
the losses it l«d sustained during the fifty ’years preceding 
He exhorted the emperor to follow the example of ChLlemagife 
and restore the terntories which had been occupied, ^fhe 

imr^hy^ rendered to the revolutionary 

dn ee^pletely did he find himself deceived. Even 

unng the ceremony of the coronation, a shade of melancholv 
w.as observed to cross his countenance. Of all that he desired 
ITthLT?”^ not obtain the smallest portion, either 

momet tW ^ i* was rather at this roZ 

The Constituent Assembly had laboured to detach itself from 
the pope ; the Directory had desired to annihilate him. Boaa- 
was to preserve his existence, but at the same 
toe to snbjupto him completely to his purposes— to make 
him the mere instrument of his own unlimited power. 

Ho caused proposals to be made, even at that time, to the 
p!? ■ wo are rightly informed, that he should remain in 
ranee and fix his residence either at Avignon or Paris. 

^ xtrait du Rapport de M. Portalia, in Artaud, Pie VII. tom. ii. 

wh P- Compare Napoleon's letter of the 
act consented to come to my coronadon an 

l he wished me to^ield th^ 
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To these the pontiff is said to have replied, that to pro^ t 
vitle for the contingency of his being imprisoned he had 
executed an abdication in aU due form, an<l had deposited | 
that act in Palermo, beyond the reach of the French decrees. J 

There was at that moment no place where the pope could < 
have found effectual shelter or protection, but one that was > 
under the dominion of the British navy. 

It is true that the pontiff was permitted to return to Rome, 
and was suffered to retain a seeming possession of his previous 
independence, but there instantly commenced a series of the 
most perplexing misunderstandiugi 

Napoleon very soon declared without circumlocution that 
like his predecessors of the second and third dynajsties, he was 
the eldest son of the church, who bore tbe sword for her pror 
tection, and could not endure that she should remain asso- 
ciated with hereiics or schismatics, as were the English and 
Russians. He was particularly desirous of being considered 
as the successor and representative of Charlemagne ; but the 
ccMfise(|^uences that he deduced from that assumption were alto- 
gether different from those attached to the idea of that 
emperor^s success by the Roman court. Napoleon assumed 
that tbe States of the Church were a gift from Charlemagne 
to the poi)e, but that from this circumstance the pontiff was 
placed under the obligation of never separating his policy from 
that of the empire ; he was, moreover, resolved not to suffer 
him to do so.* 

The pope was amazed at the demand that he should con- 
sider the antagonists of another as his own enemies ; he re- 
pMerl, That he was the universal pastor, the father of all, 

♦ Schoell, Archives historiques ct politiques, Paris, 1819, h&s given, 
second and third volumes, a ‘‘ Pr^isdes contestations quiont eu lieuentre 
le S?inT Sifege et Napol^n Bonaparte, accompaane d'nn grand nombre d© 
pi^s The correapoudcucc, which is here ecmmumcated in 

its tall ej^nt, is continaed from 13th Nov. 1805, to ITth May, 1808. 

> et we meet in Bignon, Histoire de France depuis la pah: de Tilsit, 1838, 
tom. i. ch. iii. p. 123, such passages as the following : [The pubHcaiions that 
have appeared since 1815 have hut little in them besides doaimenta of 
wt^h the earliest date is 1808.] And ^ain, [Up to the present time, 
the character of Pius VII, is not sufficiently known ; he can only be 
appwated perfectly by judging him according fo M$ acts (treatu^.] 
Sel, in pednt of feet, these were alreijidy well known. The 

document# given by Scho^P have received but slight additioiui from 
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the servant of peace, and that the very mention of such a 
demand inspired him with horror/* It was his part to be 
Aaron, the prophet of God — not Ishmael, whose hand was 
against every man, and every man's hand against him. 

But Napoleon proceeded directly forwards to his purpose; 
he caused Ancona and Urbino to be occupied, and on the 
rejection of his ultimatum, wherein he claimed, among other 
concessions, the acknowledgment of his right to nominate one- 
third of the cardinals, he marched his troops on Rome. The 
i cardinals, whom he did not find sufficiently pliable, were dis- 
I missed ; the popes secretary of state was twice changed ; but 
I as all this produced no effect on Pius VIT., even his person 
I was at length assailed ; he, too, was tom from his palace and 
. capital, A decree of the senate (senatus-coiisultum) then 
I pronounced the union of the Ecclesiastical States with the 
I French empire. The temporal sovereignty was declared 
incompatible with the exercise of spiritual prerogatives ; the 
pope was for the future to be formally pledged to the four 
Galilean principles ; he was to derive his revenues from real 
estates, very nearly as might a feudal vassal of the empire, 
while the state assumed to itself the arrangement of all 
exTOnditure as regarded the college of cardinals.* 

It is manifest that this was a plan by which the united 
^wers of the church, spiritual and temporal, would have 
^en subjected to the empire, and the entire govomment of the 
hierarchy placed, at least indirectly, in tue hands of the 
emperor. 

But by what means would it be possible to secure what was 
yet, without doubt, indispensable, — that the pope could be 
prevailed on to assent to this degradation ? Pms VII. bad 
availed himself of his last moments of freedom to pronounce a 
sentence of excommunication. He refused canonical institii- 
hon to the bishops appointed by the emperor; nor was 
.Napoleon so absolutely master of his clergy but that he felt 
the consequences of this ban, first from one part of the empire, 
a.nd then from another, as also, and more particularly, ftoin 
the side of Germany. 

Tnie effeiis of this very opposition were, however, finally 
made subservient to the overpowering of the pontiff's, resold** 

de la France ct de Napoleon ; Umpire, tmn. v. 

p. «t 21. ' 
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tion. Its results were far more severely felt by the spiritual 
soverejgn. whose sympathies were all for the internal state 
of ^ the church, than by the temporal ruler, to whom even 
spiritual things were but as instruments of his power in 
themselves altogether indifierent. ’ 

111 Havona, to which city the pontiff had been carried, he ’ 
was done, left to his own resources, and without any adviser. 
By^the earnest and almost extravagant representations ma<le I 
to him, of the distractions and perplexities occasioned to the 1 
church by his refusal of the institution, the worthy old man I 
w<^ at length prevailed on, though not without bitter grief, ! 

Bxyi a^r violent conflicts with himself, to resolve on the j 
virtual renunciation of this right ; for in what other light \ 
could this act be regarded, since he was induced to consent I 
that the power of granting institution should devolve on the/ 
metrojpohtan, in every case when he should himself defer to 
exercise it during a longer period than six months, for anyl 
othei reason than personal unworthiness ? But he herein 1 
renounced the right which really constituted his last remaining i 
weapon of defence. ^ 

Nor was even this all that was required of him. He was 
hiuried to Fontainebleau with an impatient and reckless speed i 
by which his physical infirmities were painfuUy aggravated ; 
and when arrived there, was assailed by reputed importu' 
mties, and pressed with the most urgent'representatious that ^ 
he ought completely to restore the peace of the church. Bv ^ 
these means he at length effectually wrought on to con^ i 
piy ; the remaining |>oint8 were finally conceded — ev< n those « 
decisive. He submitted to reside in Fmm^e, and acqui* i 
in the most essential provisions of that “ Seuatus con- i 
fiuhum* before mentioned. The concordat of Fontainebleau 
(2i>th January 1813) was arranged on the understanding * 
he should no more return to Rome.* ^ ^ 

Tims, what no previous Catholic prince had even ven- 
tured seriously to contemplate, the autocrat of the revolution 
now actually accomplkhed. The pope submitted to renfe 
hinis^df subject to the French empire. His authority wodld 
teve liecomo an instrument in the liands of the n%w dvnasty 
to times. By this it would have been enabled to secui*e the 


: Memcrie sto riche del ministero de* due in 

Sec, j). 323. Historisch.poUtische Zeitachrift, i. iv. 642 
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©bedience of ite own territories, and to confirm in relations of 
depende^^ those Catholic states which it had not yet sub- 
The pap^y would, to this extent, hare return^ to the 
^ition which It held with regard to the German emperors, 
when those monarchs were in the plenitude of their powers 

^ tare been 

y, subjected to much heavier bonds. In the power by which 

! toe pope was now over-mastered, there was something that 
• directly wntradicted the essential principle of the church. It 
i ^ «nect no other than a second metamorphosis of that 
! . opposition to ecclesiastical influeucea, which had 

( made itself manifest in the eighteenth century, and which 

I “r“''®“®®ootermined a disposition to positive infidelity. To 

papacy would have been 
/ su^ected, and placed in a state of vassalage. 

In ° j occasion, as on others, affairs were not destined 

10 proceed to such an extremity. 


§ 22. The ReHoration* 

The topire, of which it was intended that the pope should 
constitute the hierarchical centre, was still engaged in doubt- 
tui warfare with unconquerable enemies. In the solitude of 
his captivity, tue pontiff received no accurate intelligence re- 
lating to the vicissitudes of the conflict. Even at the moment, 

wf”’i A he finally yielded, Napoleon 

h^ already failed m his last and greatest enterprise gainst 
E^ia, and by the long tram of consequences inevitably re- 
nim"? that overthrow, his power was shaken to its 
ntm^ depths. Alre^y the almost extinct hope of regaining 
ler freedom, was awakened in the bosom of Europe; when the 
pope, te whom, after his submission, some few cardinals were 
suiierecl to return, was made acquainted with this state of 
thing^ ^he also felt his confidence revive ; he could now 
breathe a^n. Every advantage gained by the Allied Powers, 
he felt to bp a step taken for his deliverance — ^an act of libera- 
tion for himself. 

When Prussia rose— immediately after the proclamatioE to 
nua 0 the king had appeared — Pius VII, aummoned cou^ 
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rage to revoke the concordat lately described. When the con- 
gress assembled at Prague, he ventured to cast his eyes beyond 
the boniidaries of the empire that held him captive, and to 
remind the emperor of Austria of his rights. After the 
battle of Leipzic^ he had regained confidence to such an extent, 
as at once to reject the proposals then made to him for the 
restoration of a part of his territories. And when the Allies 
had crossed the Rhine, he deciareil that he would negotiate 
no forther, until ho should be completely reinstated in bis 
donumons. Events then followed with the utmost rapidity. 

W ben the Allies took possession of Paris, the pope had al- I 
ready reached the frontiers of the Ecclesiastical States, and ' 
on the 24th May, 1814, he made his entiy into Rome. The ' 
world then wramenced a new age; and a new era wa.s also 
commenced for the Roman see. 

The period of years that has since elapsed ha.® derived its 
character and tcuour principally from the confiict between 
those revolutionMy tendencies, still maintaining so powerful 
a hold oo the m<uds of men, and the ideas to which the older ■ 
states retnrned with redoubled earnestness after their victory, 
as to their original and primitive basis. In this conflict, it is 
manifest that the supreme head of the Catholic church could 
tot flail to assume an important position 

The most immediate support of the papacy was the idea of 
secular legitimacy, and it is to be observed that this support 
was offered with even more determination from the side <*f its 
opponents in faith, than from that of its adherents and the 
foflowoffa of its creed. 

It w by the victory of the four great allied 2 >owerr. three 
of which were non-Catholic, over that ruler, who had thought • 
to make his capital the centre of Catholicism, that the pope i 
was restMed to freedom and enabled to return to Rome. It ! 
was to the throe non-Catholic monarchs alone, at that time as- f 
semWed in London, that the pope first expressed his desire to ' 
recover the entire States of the Church. How often, in earlier j 
times, had every resource of those states been stiainedto 
effect the destruction of Protestantism, whether in England 
or in Germany, and for the extension of Roman Catholic 
doctrines over Russia or Scandinava! Yet it wtw now to i 
he almost entirely by the intervention of these non-Cktholic ; 
powers, that the pontiff should reaain possession of his states. ■ 

2 H 2 * ^ 
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In the allocution, in which Pjus VII. communicated the 
fortunate result of his negotiations to the cardinals, he ex- 
pressly refers to and extols the services of those sovereigns 
who do not belong to the Catholic church.” The emperor 
ot Kupia, by whom his rights were considered with particular 
^tention, as also the king of Sweden, the prince regent of 
England, and the king of Prussia, who had “declared himself 
in his favwr throughout the whole course of the negotia- 
tions. Differences of creed were for the moment forgrtt^ 
political interests only were taken into consideration. 

We have previously had occasion to remark the existence 
^ similar tendencies, during the last century and a half. 
I\e have seen from what states Innoeent XI. received sup- 
port and assistance in his conflicts with Louis XIV When 
f destruction by the Bourbon 

Ru^ia and Russia. When the courts took possession of 
Avignon and Benevento, in the year 1758, that step was the 
cause of a political commotion in England. But this relation 
of parties h^, at no time, displayed itself in a manner more 

plying we are here contem- 

And now that the pope had once more acquired a Ro and 
independent position among the sovereigns of Europe he 
could devote his undisturbed attention to the revival ’and 
recovery of spiritu^ obedience. One of the iirst acts, by 
which he distinguished his return to the administration of hjs 
office, was the solemn re nstotion of the Jesuits. On sj- 
day, he 7th Aijgust, 1814, the pontfff himself read mass to 

T oveirt ^ the Jesuits, and before the altar of Ignatius 
ijoyola , Le then heard a second mass, and immediately after.* 
wards caused a bull to ^ promulgated, wherein he enipowere.1 
the yet surviving members of the Society of Jesus Tgain to 
regulate their lives ^cording to the rule of their founder, to 
receive novices establish houses and colleges, and once more 
devote themselves to the sert'ice of the church, by preach- 
ing, confession, and instruction. “ On the stormy se<’ he fur- 

oJ SjdTf FretLk (wSffi o/ “ 
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Iher remarked, when at every moment threatened by death 
and ^ipwreck, he should violate his duty by declining the 
aid os' powerful and experienced mariners, who offered them- 
selves for his assistance.*'* He restored to them whatever wc,- 
portions of their former property yet remained, and promised 
them indemnification for what had been irrecoverably alienated. 

He entreated all temporal and spiritual powers to grant their 
favour fco the order, and consent to promote their interests. 

It was man^est that he hop§d to exercise his spiritual autho- 
rity, not within the restrictions imposed on it in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, but rather in the spirit of his 
earlier predecessors. And how, indeed, could he ever have 
found a more favourable or more inviting moment for that 
purj)ose? The terapoml powers of Southern Europe, just ^ 
restored to their possessions, were now, as it were, repentant I 
of their ^ former refractory and insubordinate proceedings •, 
they believed tbat it was thereby they had unchained the 
spirit by wbieh they had themselves been overthrown. They 
now considered the pope as their natural ally, and, by the aid 
OT the spiritual influence, they hoped the more easily to sub- 
due those domestic enemies by whom they saw themselves 
surrounded. The k ing o f ^p ain recalled to Iiis mind the fact ^ 
that he bore the^ title of the Catholic King.** and declared 
that he would deserve it. The Jesuits, whom his father had 
so jedously banished, he recalled to his kingdom; he i-e- 
established the tribunal of the nuncio, and edicts of the 
^and inquisitor were once more published in the country. 

new bishoprics were founded, and monasteries 
were restored in Tuscany. After seme show of resistance, 
assented to a concordat, by which a very effective 
andlmmediate influence over the clergy of that kingdom was 
accorded to the Roman Curia, in Frap e e, meanwhile, the 
Cbaml»er of 1815 considered the weSare of the nation to 
de^nd on the re-establishment of the ancient French church. 
‘‘Thai work,*' as one of the speakers expressed himself, “of 
heaven, of time, of kings, and of forefathers.” But the question 
really at i^ue was respecting the necessity of restoring to the 
their practical influence on the state, the conuutuies, 
Julies, public life, and public education ; — not a woril was 


* Bull. SoUicitudo omnium eedesiamm. 
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now said of those liberties which the Odlican church had 
either iwsseesed or expressly attributed to it^lf. Bv the 

t!fT projected, it would hare been submitted 

w a degree of dependence on Rome more absolute than had 
been known at any former period. 

proceedings so 

dmded should at once achieve the victory over that spirit of 
the Romance nations, which had been developed amidst views 
^d tendencies so entirely opposite. The old antipathies to 
the hien^hy burst forth in P'ranoe with loud cries of frar 
against the new concordat. The legislative power of that 
country was constituted in such a manner as to render the 
execution of the plans formed in 1815 altogether impossible. 
A;^U9n.not leas violent was excited in S pain, by tL cruel 
anp^nnous government of Ferdinand : a revolution broke 
out, which, while immediately directed against the absolute 
^wer assumed by the king, who could offer it no resistance, 
ej^ced at the same tme a decided tendency to oppose the 
claims of the clergy. One of the first acts of the new cortes 

Mowi! an edict soon 

foUow^ commandmgTFe 8uppre-l«on pLall Wliffipus orders 
wito the sequestration of their property, and ite imihediato 
application to the payment of the national debt Coramo*ion« 
Ot a similar character instantly arose in Italy: they er. 
tended into the States of the Church, which were Clledl*^ with 
analogous elements of discord; and at one time, the Carbonari 
had even dxed the day for a general insurrection tEfbuff^t 
tne ecclesiastical dominions. ® » 

But the restored sovereigns once more received support and 
asmstonce pm the great powers by whom the late victories 
had Iwn obtained,— the revolutions were suppressed. It is 
true ^t on this occasion the non-Oatholic states took no 
immediate part in the repression of the commotions, but it 
was not op^s^ by any, and by some it was approved. 

And Catholicism had, meanwhile, received a new organiza- 
tion even in the non-Catholic countries. The opinion ^ 
of whatever confession or form, was «ie 
- best su^rt and guarantee of civil obedience, universally 
} ^vailed. In all countries measures were carefnlly takm 
ter the rearrangement of dioceses, the foundations of 
nishopncs and archbishoprics, and the establishment of Oath(v. 
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lie seminaries and schools. How entirely different was the 
aspect now assumed by the ecclesiastical system of Catholi* 
eistu in those proTinces of Prussia which had been incorporated 
into the French empire, from that which it had exhibited 
under the rule of Fiance. Hie attempts occasionally made 
in different places to oppose resistance to the ancient ordinan- 
ces of the Boman church, found no support from the Pro- 
testant states ; but on the othpr hand, the Boman court con- 
cluded treaties with the Protestant as well as Catholic govern- 
ments, and perceived the necessity of acknowledging their 
induenco in the selection of bishops ; nay, that influence was, 
in fact, sometimes employed for the promotion of those men 
who were most zealous in ecclesiastical affairs, to the highest 
offlees. There seemed to be evidence that the co nflict r espect- 
jn g creeds was altogether set at rest in the hipier r^^sTof 
wTiile it was perceived to be continually losing if# 
violence in civil life and gradually ceasing to exist. A recog- L 
nition was now accorded by Protestant literature to ancient ^ 
Catholic institutions, which would have been found utterly 
imnosaible in earlier times. 

I'hese expectations of peace were nevertheless proved 
have been too boldly and inconsiderately entertained. 

The rigid principle of Catholicism which identifies itself I 
with, and is represented by Rome, became gradually involved, j 
on the contrary, in more or less violent and deliberate con fliete 5 
with the Protestant civil powers. | 

In one of these contentions it achieveil a deluded victory; in » 
lan d namely, in the yeai 1 

Dumg the wars of tSe revolution the government of ^ 
England, which for a century had been exclusively Pro*, f 
testant, had made certain approaches to the Boman see. It ^ 
was under the auspices of those victories obtained by the f 
Coalition in 1799, and in which England took so conspiciious \ 
a part, that Pius Yll. was olecteA We hare previously f 
remarked, that subsequently also this pontiff sought and f 
&uod support from the might of England, and could not | 
rofolve on adopting any measure of hosrility agi^st that | 
eoiMitfy* In England, in like mamier, il wm considered no 
80 needful to exclude men friun rights that wmre strieliy 
on account of their spiritual rektions with the pope. 
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had already been felt and expressed by Pitt :* yet, as 
might be expected, every change iu the habit of adhering 
nrmly to the tried principles of the constitution, long expe- 
^ rienced unconquerable opposition. Finally, however, the 
spirit of the age, which is adverse to all exclusive privileges, 
asserted its empire effectively on this question also : matters 
stoding thus, acts of lawlessness and turbulenco, with com- 
binations, religious and political, gave token so manifest of a 
refractory spirit in the pre-eminentiv Oai.hniie that 

the great general by whom so many foes had been victoriously 
withstood, and in whose hands the government was then 
placed, was reduced to the declaration that he could no longer 
conduct afi&irs unless the concessions demanded were ac- 
corded. Those oaths of office by which alone the Protestant 
intent had believed its safety secured, in the times of the 
Kestoration and Revolution in England, were accordingly 
repealed or modified. How often ha<l Lord liverpool me- 
viously declared, that if this measure were carried, England 
would no longer be a Protestafit state ; that if no important 
consequences should immediately follow, still it was not 
^ible to foresee the results that might arise from it at some 
u .uro time.+ Yet the measure was adopted— the consequences 
were ventured upon. 

And a ^ill more brilliant and more unexpected triumph 
was immediately afterwards achieved in_Bel^ffii8, 

In the kingdom of the Netherlands there hsid been evidence 
ot animosity between the north and south, even from the first 


atlt Jm Igm* “ Ws letter to George III. 

J.!8t JM. 1801, » that the grounds on which the laws on exclHsi<». now 
remaining, were folded, have long been narrowed.—that those principles, 
^ Catholics, which made them be considere/as politi- 
for a course of time gradually declinaw,— 
^t the Mhti^ circumstMces under which the exclusive laws origtaSed. 
ansmg from toe conl^ng power of hostile and nearly balanc^ seets! 

CatooUc and Protestant powers 

are no longer applicable to toe present state of things.” ^ 

Liveroool, 17to May, 1826. '< Where was the dan- 
SL ® ® chanceUor, if aU the other 

aclpiowledge toe pope ? ... It was sidd that a 
Jik. -fu i*“! ““““for/ «“d have toe whole patronage of toe 

• • • K the bill were to p2, qZ 
ijritain would be no longer a Protestant state ^ 
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Tiioments of its foundation ; this feeling became ho violent as to 
menace a rending asunder of the kingdom, and from the first 
had been exhibited most obviously in ecclesiastical affairs. 
The Protestant king adopted the ideas of Joseph II. ; under 
their influence he established higher and lower schools, and 
for the most part administered his share of the ecclesiastical 
government Tj-ith the same views. The opposition founded 
educational institutions in a totally different spirit, and ap- 
pli^ itself vith deliberate intention to promote the mi>st 
decided hierarchical principles ; a liberal Catholic party was 
fomed, which, taking its position here as in England, on the 
universal rights of man, advanced daily to pretensions of 
higher importance ; it first extorted concessions, liberation for 
example from the above-mentioned schools ; and, ultimately, 
when the hivourable moment presented itself, entirely threw 
off the detested dominion, and succeeded in founding a king- 
dom, in which priests have once more attained to high poli- 
tical importance. It was by the most decidedly liberal ideas 
that tlieir triumph was most effectually promoted. The low 
<|iialification by which the inferior classes both in town and 
country are admitted U) participation in public affairs, enabled 
Ihe priesthood, who readilv obtain influence over those classes, 
to control the elections ; by means of the elections they rule 
the Chambers, and by the Chambers they govern the kingdom. 

are to be seen on the public promenades in Brussels as 
ju Home ; well-fed and full of pretension, they enjoy their 
trium|>h. 

Neither in the one nor the other of these events, did the 
llf onau court, so far as we know, assume an immediate or 
directing jmrt, however advantage^ius they have obviously 
proved to its authority ; but in a third, on the contmry, that 
of che dispute between cturch and state in Pr upa, the papacy 
active^ interfered. The tendencies of thePjroil^^ai^civil power 
Mkd of the Catholic hierarchy, which seemed in some sort to 
bav© coalesced after the restoration, but which had subsequently, 
and for some time, again become estranged ; now adopted tie 
opposite courses, and separating sY^tematically, and 
wHh full purpose, became engaged in a contest which has, 
wiih reason, attracted the attention of ihe world, and whioh 
involves the most important consequences. In confederacy 
with the two archbishops of the kingdom, the pope has placed 
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JiimseH in opposition to an ordinance of the king, of which 
the object was to regalate the family relations of the mixecl^ 
popiilation, in a religious point of yiew. In the midst oi 
Germany the pope has found willing instruments and power- 
ful support. 

An internal consolidation of Catholicism has meanwhile 
kept equal pace with these great results. 

In the ecclesiastical institution, the principle of uncon- 
ditional subordination to the Roman see has once more ob- 
tained the ascendancy. The ideas of papacy, — ^bishopric and 
priesthood, — ^however various the notions they have usually 
appeared to convey, have now become as it wmre fused and 
mingled together. The grder of Jesmts^ which presents itself 
as the most eloquent expression of the ecclesifistical restora-* 
tion, has attained once more, not only to riches and local 
importance, but also to an extent of influence comprising the 
whole habitable world. And this silent and quiet, yet all- 
pervading, all-embracing revolution in the position of the 
order, has been promoted by tendencies in themselves of the 
most varied character ; in tho first place, by the favour of 
those governments which desire to establish an unrestricted 
ecclesiastical authority ; further, and even more effectuaDy, 
by the inclinations of the age towards political opposition, 
which has sought to obtain an auxiliary; perhaps also in some 
instances by a real necessity for religious aid, but more fie- 
quently by the calculations of a narrow and short-sighte^l 
egotism ; although there are doubtless many enthusiastic spirits 
who have once more embraced the opiniou that all which 
has been lost in other times may yet be regained. 

But if we direct our attention to the various empires of the 
world, we shall perceive certain evidences that tins progress 
by no means presents prospects of so wide an extent ; nay, 
rather, an opposition and hostility seem already to have been 
called forth from the adverse powers of civil governments. 

In the north, on the frontiers of the dominions held by 
I disciples of the Qreek e|>ure^ Catholicism has endured a 
j i(m mere oxtendve any it has experienced since the 
t times «f the Reformation. Two millions of United Greeks, 
i imd^ the guidance of their bish(q)s, have departed from the 
j I^ln rite and returned to the Greek church, to which theit 
forefathers had belonged. 
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I» that southern kingdom which is especially distinguished 
the title of "^‘Catholic" — in Spain, the possessions of the 
Clergy which/' as the pope declares in one of his allocu- 
tions,^ had remained to them even under the dominion of 
the Infidels," have been sequestrated, confiscated by a revo- 
lutionary government ; and dissensions Lave arisen concerning 
tJUea^ which will not readily be set at rest, even by a return 
10 friendly feeling on both sides. 

The revolution of July in France can be regarded in no 
other light than as of itself involving a defeat of the rigid 
Catholic opinions ; it is well known that the religious zeal of 
Charles X, was the principal agent of his own overthrow. It 
is true that since that timo the extended constitutional rights 
which are open to all, and of which all can avail themselves^ 
biive lent space and opportunity for the extension of hierarchi- 
cal activity and clcricii efforts also. But this very extension, 
together with the claim asserted by the clergy to the general 
control and guidance of education, have reminded the civil 
authorities of France that their government is not only based 
on the rights and immunities of individuals ; but afso, that 
the exercise of ihocc immunities, in a spirit opposed to its 
essential principles, may prove exceedingly dangerous to itself. 
Ritrely has the Chamber of Deputies been found to be so unani- 
mous, as in their resolutions agaiipt the aitv^mpted oiganiza- 
tion of the Jesuits ; so that Rome has in fact retreated a step 
before them. 

The tact and forethought employed in the first arrange- 
m'^nta, m regarried Bel gium , are weU known ; yet even there 
more liberal opinions are advancing by their own force, and 
are acquiring more extensive influence from year to year. 

An extraordinaiy leaction has been produced in Ger many, 
and a heavy blow inflicted on the Roman see by its ]^rsi«t- 
ence in demanding the renewal of all institutions, on ttie 
model of the ancient Catholic onhodoxy. After hundreds ol 
ikiusaiids had been invited and drawn together, for the pur 
pose of paying warship to an exceedingly doubtfnl relic ; a 
slight demoRi^ration opposed to this invitation, one made 
aimoist without any definite object, has bwaght to light the 
« 5 di«le»ce of a dispomtion in the middle ranks of Germany 

♦ In the consistory of the 2nd of March» 1841. 
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towards departure from the Roman foith> to an. extent of 
which no anticipation had been formed. And this is in direct 
accordance and connection with the state of things, introduced 
by the obstacles opposed to mixed marriages. Great exulta- 
tion was felt in Rome when the measures presenting these 
obs^les were carried into effect but those measures were 
distinctly at variance with the general feeling of the nation. 

Among the German Protestanfs also, of whom it was 
repeatedly asserted that their existence as a church was in its 
decline, and rapidly approaching dissolution, a consciousness 
of their original power has been awakened, togetber with a 
sense of their community of interest The efforts of a Catho- 
lic government to force the practice of Catholic ceremonies on 
the Protestant portion of its troops in military service, have 
proved this purpose to be altogether impracticable. 

Protestant spirit opposes itself even to the 
measures wTich the government, proceeding on the course it 
has believed itself c^ed on to commence for the religious 
adopted with a view to that settle- 
ment I and "liETs it has done with a force of action which 
renders it questionable whether, under the altered circum- 
stances of the present times, measures similar to those of 1 829 
could still be carried by the reformed and hitherto XK>pular 
parliaments. ^ 

I For in these as well as in other manifcstaiions and move- 
I ments of the age, there is an incessant conflict of restless 
j enemies, in advance and retreat, in assault and defence, in 
I action and reaction. No moq^ent is similar to another; 
f varying elements unite at one instant, but to separate at the 
next ; to each exaggeration and excess there succeeds its con- 
trast ; feelings and actions, the most remote, are seen to act on 
each other. While on other points political con&idemtions 
proceed slowly among the several kingdoms and nations, the 
ecclesiastical interest has this peculiarity,— that one of 
the most powerful and effective principles of the papacy 
possesses a great representative fori^e, which mingles with and 
gives its impress to all. Even around the restored papacy, 
the minds of men are divided, and positions of anomalous 
cha^cter are assumed by the nations and states, not indeed 
with the character of energetic faith, characteristic of earlier 
times, which created and aunihilaie^~such potency is not 
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even now exhibited, either by the attack or defence, — among 
the cTesuits or their antagonibfyS,*''*-but yet presenting a real 
and effective reference to the most important and profound 
^quireraents, whether of individuals or of society, and, which 
is very characteristic, under the continual influence of past 
times still acting on the memory and reflections of living men. 
Whatever antagonisms have at any time shaken the world on 
this field of contest, are again called forth and reappear in the 
arena, — councils and ancient heretics, — the relative power of 
the emperors and popes in the middle ages, — ideas of the 
Eetormation and the Inquisition, — the later church and the 
moderii state, — Jansenism and the Jesuits, — religion and 
philosophy, all present themselves in turn, and amidst them 
moves tjm hf^of these ^r days— su.sceptihle and excursive — 
nurrying forwnrds In "eager conflict towards aims imperfectly 
comprehended and results unknown ; no longer restrained by 
the force of powerful natures, — master spirits, but light and 
ijolf-coiifident, and in ever-active ferment. 

We have certainly no cause to expect that the exertions of 
the hierarchy will enable it ever again to take possession of 
the world, or provo capable of establishing any kind of 
priestly domination : these exertions are opposed by energies 
all too powerful, and which are rooted in, and bound up with, 
tlie deepest sympathies and sentii^ents of life. 

Ihit neither does the prospect present itself, to judge from ) 
the course ta ken by ecclesiastical aftairs and proceedings, of an j 
early triiunph over the negative spirit- ; that especially which 
would disdwn all religion ; jtfus will not be readily subdued. I 
IrdMelifcy is indeed mther promoted by the arrogance of hierar- | 
chical pretensions. It cannot bcaftinned, upon the whole, that < 
the Koman see, though standing itself ever piejiared for battle 
on rhe Protestant borders, and constantly renewing the ancient 
questions in d spute between church and state, has contributed 
greatly to the restriction of the revolutionary spirit; that 
spirit has more than once aroused itself even in the most im * 
mediate neighbourhood of the papacy, and at the very foot or ^ 
the Vatican, nor has it ever been repressed without the j 
intervention of foreign power. 

The progress and formation of individual opinion among 
men will, without doubt, fluctuate for a certain period between 
llteee antagonist influences. 
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Meanwhile it is not only the religious feeling by which 
some prospect beyond the reach of doubt and contention is 
felt to be needful ; this refuge is demanded also by the mind 
in its comprehensive consideration, and more remote observa- 
tion of things. Nor do we fear to deceive ourselves by the 
belief that men of more profound views are returning, in de- 
spite of these contentions, and on the one side as well as the 
other, to the true and eternal principles of pure and spiritual 
religion, with a more profound consciousness of truth, and 
increased freedom from the bondage of restricting ecclesiastical 
forms. The more perfect apprehension of the spiritually im- 
mutable, which lies at the basis of all forms, but which, in its 
whole import, could be expressed by none, must at length 
appease and reconcile all enmities. High above all conflict— 
this hope we can never relinquish ; — there will yet arise from 
the ocean of error, the unity of a conviction, untroubled in its 
steadfast security, — ^tbe pure and simple consciousness of the 
ever-during and all-pervading presence of God. 


Thi« completes the narrative portion of the work. The third Tolmne wlU conipriiMS 
Papal Biographies, original Diaries, conteiuporarj statements, and .ther doeumentary 
illustration?. The Index now given refers to all the three volumes. 
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AiiKOLOTTON a« given by the Jesdts, i. 173 ; of the Spanish regent, ii. 
lU ^ of Che Venetians, 128 ; of Henry IV. of Franix;, 59. 

Abuses of the Roman church, i. Ill, ntie, ei neq, 

Abyssinia, Jesuits in, ii. 236 ,• mission to, 237. 

Aoc(;lti, Rencdetto, a wDd enthusiast, i. 267 ; attempts the life of Pius IV., 
268. 

— , Benedetto delli, legate at Ancona, i. 303. 

VI., of Utrecht, succeeds Leo X., i. 68 ; his high character, 69, 70 ; 
indifTerence to secular honours, and letter thereon, 69 et geq , ; policy in 
v/ars of Christendom, 71 et wq, / his zeal for reform of abuses, 72 ; his 
unpopuidrity, 73, 311 ; the diffitrdties be encounters, ib, ; his epitaph, 
74. See ApT»EN^>ir, iii. No. 14. 

Ai.\-ia-Chapelle, Protestants of, i. 400. 

Akbar, emperor of Hindostan, Jesuits invii*^u by, ii. 232. 

;VI't»»ni, Giovanni Francesco, Pope Clement XL, ii. 423 et seq. See 
Appendix, iii. No. 154. 

Aiberoni, Cardinal Giulio, prime minister of Spain, bis administraticm, i». 
432 ; Pope Clement XT. threatens him with the Inquisition, ib, 

Albert V. duke of Bavaria, his efforts for the restoration of Catholicism , 
f. 488, 497, note. 

margrave of Brandenburg^ great Protestant leader, i. 2‘d2. 

Alhis^m&oy persecutions endured by, i. 24. ^ 

Aidubrandini, Florentine family of, ii. 304, 30.3, 3(iG ? - ; / 

Aldobraudino, Salvestro, father of Pope Clement VI IL, ii. 42, l3 ; his 
6 v< 5 ^Ustinguished sons, 43 ; tpitaph on hi« wdfe Lesa, 44. 

Ippolito, Pope Clement VIII., ii. 44. 

Giovanni, cardinal, ii. 43. 

«. . . 1 . 1 . „i I II Pietro, cardiual-ncpliew, under Clement VIII., ii. 70 ; 

bi» administration as pj^wd minister, 76, 98. 

Aldobracidina, Olvmpia, sole heiress of the house, ii. 324. See etiuo 
Appendix, iii. kos. 116 and 121. 

Akbbrandim, aims of Salvestro Aldbbrandino ; namely, Bernardo, military 
leader; f'ommaao, eminent phil(dogist; Pietro, a distinguished jurist, 
Giovanni, cerdinai, and Ippolito, poj^, ii. 43, So*^, 

Vidrovatidi, Ulisses, natorrj historian, i. 36B. 

Aldus, Manittius, professor os eloquence, i. 367. 

Aksander ill.> Pope, pretended defence of, by Venetians, ii. 315, 
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. /^3 Alexander VI., Pope, Roderigo Borgia, bis ambitious deaijpg and tbeir 
success, i. 35, 36 ; his profligate character, ib, ; his son Caesar Borgia, 
36, 37, 38 ; they seize on Pesaro, Rimini, and Faenza, 36 ; their 
violent proceedings for the establishment of hereditary dominions, 37 ; 
effects of their atrocities, 38, 39, et seq. ; dies from poison prepared for 
one of his cardinals, 39 (See also Appendix, iii. No. 3) ; mercenary 
policy and abuses of his administration, 37, 38, 39, 186, 308 i failure 
of his attempt to secure dominion to his son, 39 ; his sale of indul* 
gences, 45. 

" ■ VII., Pope, Fabio Chigi, ii. 331 ; resolves to bestow no undue 

(3 Iftvoors on his family, ib . ; is prevailed on by the Jesuit Oliva to aban- 

^ ‘ ‘ don his resolve, 332 ; advances his family, as was usual with the 

pontiffs, 333 ; establishes the Congregation of State, a council of- car- 
dinals, 334 ; love of books, ib. ,• indifference to state affairs, ib. ; re- 
ceives Christina , of Sweden, 367 ; nnancial measures, 374. Seealsa 
Appendix, iii. Nos. 129, 130, 131, 132, 135, 136. 

f " VIII., Pope, ii. 424; he declares the decrees of the French 

convocation to be null and void, ib. ; early death of, ib. 

Alfonso I., duke of Ferrara, ii. 68. 

— II., duke of Ferrara, arbitrary government of, ii. 61. 

Alkmar, brave defence of in Protestant cause, i. 443. 

Allatio, Leone, sent from Rome by Pope Gregory XV. to take possession 
of the Heidelberg library, ii. 212, 213, note. See Appendix, iii. 
No. 101. 

Allen, William, an English Jesuit, establishes the college of Douay, i. 
458; made cardinal by Sixtus V., 516; his opinions respecting alle- 
giance, ii. 4, 

Altieri, Emilio, Pope Clement X., ii. 417. See Appendix, iii. No*. 
140, 141. 

, Cardinal, Pauluzzo Pauluzzi, ii. 417. See Appendix, iii. Nos. 

142—144. % 

. Alva, duke of, his campaign against Pope Paul IV., i. 221, 222 ; his per- 
sonal reverence for that pontiff, 227 ; his cruelties and rapacity in the 
Netherlands, 434 — 436; receives the cardinal’s hat from Pius V.^ 
286 ; is sgccessfully opposed by the Protestants in Holland and 
Zealand, 443 — 445. 

Amadigi, work of Bernardo Tasso, i. 371 ; ii. 29C. 

Amadis dc Gaul, effect of this work on Ignatius Loyola, i. 1 36, 138 ? 
Tasso’s opinion of, 371. 

Ambrogio, secretary to Pope Paul ITL, i 183, note. 

America, Spanish, Catholicism in, i. 407 ; Catholic mission* to, ii. 228, 
229 ; Jesuits in, ib. ; universities in Mexico and Lima, ib. ; Chris- 
tianity extended over by mendicant friars, 229. 

Anchin, Benedictine abbey of, near Douay, i. 463. 

Ancient buildings of Rome, i. 362 — 366. 

Ancients, study of their works, i. 47 ; efforts to rival them in their own 
languages, 48 ; and to imitate them in the vernacular tongues, ih. / 
decline of the study, 368 ; Jesuits emulate the Protestants in its pro- 
motion, 415. 

Ancooa, commerce of, i. 290, 302, 303, 328, 355 ; the mbabitants of tlie 
march of, excellent soldiers, 291 ; privileges conferred on the i)aar<^ bf 
Sixtus V., 345. 
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Andilly* Arnauld d\ a Jansenist, and friend of St. Cyran^ ii. 400 ei 
and note. 

A.ngeli8. bishop of Urbino, complains of ecclesiastical abuses, ii. 382. 

Angelo. St., castle of, in Rome, i. 83, 95, 341, 352 ; ii. 300.346, 
seq. 

Michael, his intended monument to Pope Julius II.. i. 52 ; his 

.statue of Moses, ib. 

Angermannus, Abraham, Lutheran a/chbishop of Upsala, ii. 146 ; seve- 
rity of his f cclesialstical visitation, 150. 

Ai-glo-Saxons, their zealous Catholicism and pilgrimages to Rome, i. 11 ; 
send their children thither for education, ib. ; their nobles go to Rome 
because dying tliere gave them more immediate access to heaven, ib. ; 
Offa, king of the, establishes the tax called Peter’s Pence, ib. 

A ijou, duke of, afterwards Henry III. of France, i. 440 et fteq. 

Amidtes and dthes of the papal see, i. 43, 306, et seq. See Taxes. 

Anne of Austria, queen of Louis XIII., ii. 254 ; duke of Buckingham’s 
supposed pnssion for, ib. 

of Drumark, wife of Augu.stus, elector of Sa.\ony, i. 496 ; her strict 

adherence to Protestantism, 497, note. 

Antiquities of Rome, i. 362, 363, .364, 365 ; ii. 349 et seq. See Appi?jf- 
Dix, hi. Nos. 13 and 122. 

Antoniano, Silvio, Cardinal, i. 241, 384. 

Ant'mio dei Pagliarici of Siena, i. 109. 

— , Fra, of Volterra, assents to the doctrine.s of Protestantism, i, 

109. 

Antwerp, religious opinions of, i. 445 ; siege of, by the Spaniards, 472; 
terms of surreudei , 173 

Apollo Belvedere, the, i. 53. 

Aquapendente, scientific labours of, ii. 110. 

Aquavivft, Claudio, general of the Jesuits, u 484 ; ciiaracter and policy 
of, ii. 80 — 89, 91, 93, connection with, and devotion to, Henry IV. 
cif France, 182. 

Aqueducts of Rome, i. 361 ; of Sixtus V., ib. ; of Pope Paul V. (Bor- 
ghe«e), ii. 345. 

AquUa, bishop of, i. 122. 

Aivihianti. their conquests, i. 9, 10; their scientific and literary attain* 
merits ?ii the middle ages, 47 ; thefr mode tran dilation, and misdirec- 

tion of their literary labours, ib. 

Aragon, power of the house of, in Naples, i. 33. 

Arsof, one of the first Jesuit pref.ehers in Valencia, i. 165. 

.Architecture, state of. in Italy, in fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, i. 52 ; 
modern sacred, .377, 3T8. 

Aremberg, duke of, killed at Heiiigcrlee, i. 435 

Argento, Gaetano, his school of jnri.sprudence at Napie.s, :i. 434* 

Arum kings, dominion of, in the West, i. 9. 

Arigone, auditor of the Rota, i. 382. 

Ariosto, his early intimacy with Leo X., i. 5.3 ; contrasted with Tasso, 
375 ; tjuoteNl. ii. 62, note 

Ariitocrary ascendant in Europe in seventeenth century, ii 337. 

Aristotk. Arabian transistors of, i. 47 ; fulJowei& ’md opponents of, kl 
lUly, i. 372. 
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Armada, Spanish, promoted and favoured by the pontiffs, i. 517 ; its 
destruction, 518. 

Arnauld, Antoine, the elder, his enmity to the Jesuits, ii, 403. 

— — , Robert, celebrated Jansenist, ii. 400 et seq.. 403. 

, Antoine, his brother, Jansenist writer and controverbialist, 

ii. 40.3. 

Angelique, abbess of Portroyal, devoted with her nuns to St. 


Cyran, ii. 401. 

— Arras, bishops of, i. 462, 463 ; insurrection at, 465, * 

^•'^A^Art, effect of antique, on Italy, i. 51. ^ 

— Assassination, Jesuit doctrines, i. 472^ and note; that of Henry III., 
520 ; and Williani of Nassau, ^2. 

Associations, Italian literary, i. 101 et seq . ; of Venice, 102, : 03 ; of 


Padua, id. 

Astalli, Don Camillo, made cardinal -nephew by Pope Innocent X., li. 
327 ; his disputes with Donna Olympia Maidalchina, and cor.sequent 
downfal, 328. 

Astolphus, king of the Lombards, refuses obedience to the authority of 
the emperor, i. 10 ; he menaces Rome, ib. 

Astrology applied by the Arabians to the practice of medicine, i. 47. 

Astronomy perverted by the Arabians of the fifteenth century to the 
dreams of astrology, i. 47; successfully taught by the Jesuits, 415, 
416. 

Augier, Edmund, celebrated Jesuit orator, i. 438. 

Augsburg, diet of, i. 84, 431 ; confession of, 398 ; peace of, 401, 480 ; 
Catholic ascendancy in, 493 ; and Protestant expulsion from, 494. 

Augusteum, the recess for the statues of the deified enqierors in the Roman 
Basilica, i. 6. 

Augustin, St., sent by Gregory the Great to the Saxons, i. 11; teneU 
of, 153, 254 ; ii. 89, 397, et seq., 438. 

Augustinus, the doctrinal work of Jansenius, ii. 397 et seq, 

Augustus, elector of Saxony, i. 496 ; his enmit>'to Calvinism, 497, rwte 

Aulic Council, the, ii. 168 ; subservience of to emperor, 169. 

Austria, religious affairs of, i. 399 ; ii. 164 — 176; Jesuits established iii, 
i. 412 ; power and influence of the house of, 510 ; ii. 168 et seq., 2/1 
— 275, 436 ; Empress Theresa of, 448 ; her reply to Pope Clement 
XIII., id. 

Autos da fe, i. 163, 283. 

Azpilcueta, Spanish canonist, i. 383 ; his “ responsa,'^ ib. 

Azzolini, Cardinal, ii. 330, 371. 




B. 


Babylon, patriarch of, ii. 236 ; acknowledgment; of him as their head by 
the primitive Nestorian Christians, ib. ; his seat at Mosul, ih. 

Baden, the margrave Jacob of, a proselyte to the Catholic faith, i. 500; 
Margrave Wilhelm of, li. 213 ; his compulsion of Baden to Catholicisn», 
lb, 

Baden-Baden, Margrave Philip of, i. 424 ; his Catholic education; ib. 

Badoer, report to the Venetian senate of his Roman embassy, kiee Ap- 
pendix, iii. No. 59. 
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Baguonil^ IConian family of, i. 36, 40. 

BAjiis of Louvain, his ejtjiOBitiou of St. Augustine, ii, 80. 

Balde, Latin poetry of, ii. 103. 

Bamberg, its attachment to Lutheranism, i. 398 ei ser/, ; reclaimed to 
the Catholic ritual, ii. 163. 

Bandino, P. Ant., on the prevalence of infidel opinions at the court of 
Pope Leo X., i. 56. 


Banditti, i. 300, 339 ; measures of Sixtus V. for extermination of, 340,^1 - 
341 ; their reappearance, ii. 31. See Appendix, iii. No. 51. * ^ - 3/ 

Barba, Bernardino della, i. 302; his reduction of Ancona and Perugia " 
to the papal authority, 303, 304. 

Barbeiini, family of, ii.’307 etseq. 

Barberino, Maffeo, Pope Urban ‘VIH., ii. 263 et seq,, 307 et eeq, 

— , Francesco, Cardinal, nephew of Urban, ii. 309. 

Taddeo, ii. 309 et eeq. 

Carlo, ii. 307. 


Bsicelona, treaty of, between Clement VII. and C harles V., i. 83, 84. 
Barclay, C.. controversy with BeUarmine, ii. 6. 

Bari, dukedom of, i. 224. 


Barnabites, ordci of, founded, i. 134 ; take the form of regular clergy, ib. 
Baronins, Cwsar, the “Annals'^ of, i. 369, 384; ii. 104, 117, 

Baro?.zi, i. 377 ; his canon of church architecture still held good, ib. 
Barriere, Jean d.e la, ascetic institution of, i. 502. 


Bartholomew's day, St., massacre on, i. 441, 442. 

Ikisciano estahliahcs a monastery on Monte Corona; i. 130, ib, note, 
B»sillcie of Rome, i. 6 ; changed co Christian churches, ib. Augus- 
teum. 


Basle, council of, i., 27, 29. 32, 264 ; bishop of, ii. 180. 

Bathi, UhiHano, i. 101 ; member of Oratory of Divine Love," ib. 

Bavaria, dukes of, i. 126, 398; progress of Protestant opiuions in, io . S - Z 
duke of tavoujs Catholicism, 421. 422, 423; progress of Je«aits in, 

424 et seq. ; duchy occupied by the Swedes, and Munich taken, li. 28b! 

Bearn, restoration oi church lands in, ii. 195, 198, 200; factions of 
Beaumont and Grammout in, 200. 

Bcrvatello, his life of Caidimd Contarmi, i. .116 n., 122 127 ». 

Lfdmar, CarJiiiol, Spanish minister, ii. 2S2 ; his distrust of France, lb 

L.‘igui»Ks in the service of Philip II. in Germary, i. 46b; 467. * 

) Belgium, restored to Catholicism, i. 472. -i/d, 474; new ^riumphs of 
Rcmanisni in, ii. 472 ; progress of li'icrai opinions in, 475. 

Beb:nide, citv of taken by the Tvirks, under tlm pontificate of Adrian 

Vi., i. ;o. 

Bellarmiro:*, Cnrc inal, controvershd writings of, i. 382 ; ii. 5 ?♦ , 6 120 ; ^ '^6 

anevrdote of, 204 . 

Bembo, Pietro, his services rendered to the Italian largudge, i. ; re 
ceives K’nrned fugitives lu hw house at Padua, 102. 

-Benedict XIll., Pope. See Acpenpix, in. No. 358. 

XfV., Pope, Prospero Lambertini, ii. 433 et seq.^ 443. See 

ahr, AlPFendix, iii No. 1^. 

Benedictines, emnient men cf that order, i. 22 ' Onfiict of Jesuits v^iih, 
fvr restored inonastene;' of their irnder, ii. 278, note. ]A'S', 
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Benefices, appointroents to, laws relating to eluded, i. 43, 44 ; RomaD 
ditto, ib.; German ditto, 498 ; Spanish ditto, ii. 434 . 

Bentivoglio, Giovanni, liis palace at Bologrva, i. 40. 

: , Cardinal Guido, papal nuncio, ii. 44, 221, ib. note. See 

Appendix, iii. No. 68. (Intercalation.) 

Berne, politics and religion of, i. 460 ; its Protestant inixabitants expelled 
by the duke of Savoy, 511. 

Berni, recomposes the Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo, i. 3/0. 

Berulle, Pierre, Cardinal, his efforts to forward the French projects against 
England, ii. 252. 

Bibbiena, Cardinal, his letter to Giuliano Medici, i. 54. 

Biberach, the Protestant town of, with its Catholic council, i. 493. 

5? Bible, sole guide of German theologians, i. 58,59; Jansenist verswii 

of, ii. 404 ; Italian version of, i. 102. 

Bishops, those of Rome assume pre-eminence, i. 7 ; their revenues, 43, 44 ; 

I’t I temporal power of, 119 ; divine right of, 261 ; prince bishop.^ of Ger- 
393 e^seq. ; ecclesiastical electors of Germany, ii. 162, 164. 

J I Bitonto, archbishop of, at the council of Trent, i. 154. 

Boccaccio, his influence on the literature of his age, i. 57. 

Bodeghem, Bartholomew, of Delft, his activity in the reorganization oi* 
ecclesiastical tribunals, i. 427. 

Bohemia, dukes of, i. 16 ; ecclesiastics in, 17 ; Jesuits in, 412 ; ii. 167 ; 
Utraquists and their privileges in, 167, 207, et seq.; Frederick 
Count Palatine elected king of, 198 ; the country is compelled lo 
become Catholic, 209. 

Bojardo, his poem of Rinaldo, i. 50 ; his Orlando quoted, ii, 61. 

1 ,.. Bologna taken possession of by Pope Julius II., i. 40 ; conference at be- 

tvveen Pope Clement VII. and emperor Charles V., 88 ; Paul III. holds 
a council at, 192 ; municipal independence of, 293 ; university of. 
335, 346 ; school of painting in, 375 ; “ Informatione di.^’ See Aph n - 
Dix, iii. No. 84. 

Bolognetto, Cardinal,!. 382 j papal nuncio in Poland, li. 137 ; his intercourse 
with King Stephen, 138. 

Bona, queen of Poland, i. 224 ; assists Alba against the French witii the 
funds of her duchy of Bari, ib. 

Bonelli, Cardinal, nephew of PiusV., i. 275. 

Boniface, St., the apostle of Germany, i. 11, 12. 

VIIL, Pope, his bull of excommunication resisted by the 

French, i. 25, 26. 

Bonn, taken possession of by tlie Protestant Gebhard Truchsess, arclw 
bishop of Cologne, i. 475. 

Books, prohibition of under various pretences, i. 85, 161, 122 ; ii. 114. 

. Borghese, Pope Paul V., ii. 107 — 132. 

, Scipio Caffarelli, Cardinal, nephew of Paul V., ii. 202, 305. 

; — , family of, ii. 107, 306, 

Borgia, Cs^sar, duke of Valentinois, son of Pope Alexander VI., violence 
and ambition of, i. 36, 37 ; his many atrocicies, 38, 39 ; bis duchy 
seized by Pope Julius II., 40 ; bis treaty with Louis XII. of Frincc, 60* 
See Appendix, iii. No. 3. 

, Francesco, duke of Gandia., i. 165, 1^9. 
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Borgia, Cardina], ii. 268, 284. 

, Lucrezia. See Appendix, iii. No. 3 

the J„„its on the religion of 

Borromeo, Carlo, St., nej.hew of Pius IV., exemplary life of, i. 246 247 

' jnduence of his reputation on Catholic 

“ — ; * Federigo, Cardinal, i. 382. 

^Ts* 65 *.*“"’ opinions and sermons of this preacher, 

”'de"ath"’,i.‘^’‘“’'’'‘®’ J52', i. 82 ; his 

, cardinal of, i. 520. 

Boiiibons, French, restoration of, ii. 466 476 

^urdelot physician to Christina of Sweden, i'i. 356, note. 359 

Roveno, hia annUs of the Minorites, i. 108, »o<e 

"S"; tS'f, SJtS3l tr- '■ '~'^- 

"" “ '•'chri.c... 

1 romante, Roman architecture of i. 52 

,1o Lutheranism established in, 94- 
Kmest of,*H’. 17I’ ’ "largraTes Joachim and Christian 

Breda, siege of, ii. 247. 

Bremen, archbiehop of, his suprenia<!y in Sf-^ndinavia, i. 18, 10* Heni” 
IwL; bkop“of;r49o“" death.’ 478. ' 

‘it" eot-ferenee of Rati.bcn, 
d. 4.54; his 

Buginhagcn, founder of LutberaniMii in Denmark, i. 396. 

«.,48I,28<)».. 397. 417,,«,te, 34'.. 348 «. ; ii. 73, 74. 2‘)4 . rt naLiir 
B.ioncompngno, Cgo, Pope Cregorv XIII. i. 319—333 P"***®'- 

\e7r:N;;;:iii'Nr“?: ““ •>• 52 . 

Biionfigliolo, Rudnlfo, secretary of tlie treasury to r„'egorv XIII : 326 . 
hi* hnaneiaJ mc-as ires, ib. et seq. ’ b *7 - ni- - d^b , 

’’“Xfhe FSf^f '•• ‘•dtf P'tt 

Humannui, Caspar, references to works of, i. 69 n. 70 n 
13 . j«ieto^ conference at between Pope Paul HI. and ’Emperor Charles V., 


^ .iUke, 373. 
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Cabrera, hiitory of Philip II., i. 225 n., 467 w. 

Csedlia, Metella, tomb of, i, 363 ; ii. 350. 

Caesar, worship of, i. 4. 

Cajetan, Cardinal, his praises of Pope Adrian VI., i. 69. 

Calatagirona, general of the Franciscans, ii. 97 ef sea. 

Calen^r, reformation of, under Pope Gregory XIII., i. 323, 324. 

Calvin, John, first considered a Lutheran, i. i79 ; held in high honour at 
Geneva, 404 ; severity of tenets, ii. 88, 90. 

)Z ,1^1 , Calvinism, in what countries prevailing, i. 403, 404 ; divisions among tlie 
jirofessors of, ii. 192. 

Calvinists, particular enmity of Rome against, i. 159. 

Camaldoli, seclusion of the order of, i. 129. 

Camera Apostolica, i. 113, 353, et passim, 

Camerino seised by Paul III., i. 186 ; conferred as a fief on Ottavio 
Famese, 187 ; restored to the church, 196. 

Campagna, breed of horses of, i. 290; banditti of, 330; malaria pre- 

vaUingin, ii. 377. 

3?r^,5iuv^Campanella«tuffers torture, i. 372. W - y.6 , 

Campeggi, Cardinal, legate to Germany, i. 84 ; his memorial to Charies V, 
i. 85, ib, note ; his designs against the Luthcraas, 85. See Appendix, 
iii. No. 19. 

Campion, Jesuit, sent by Gregory XIII. with a secret mission to Kng 
land, i. 458. 

Candia, war of, against the Turks, h. 385. 

Canisius, Peter, a Jesuit, i. 165 ; his Catechism adopted by Catholic 
authorities, 416, 487. 

Canon law, the, ii. Ill, 116, 435. 

Canonists, the German, attack the laws as interpreted by the Roman 
church, ii. 454. 

Canonization, i. 385 ; ii. 204, 205. 

Canossa, Antonio, put to death for conspiring against Pope Plus IV., i. 

Capella, Bianca, grand duchess of Tus(;any. See Appendix, Iii. No. 
124. 

CapeUo, Polo, Venetian ambassador to court of Rome, i. 38, note. See 
Appendix, iii. Nos. 3 and 5. 

Capistrano, Minorite friar, preaches a crusade against the Turks, i. 28. 

Capuchins, order of, a branch of the Franciscans, i. 130 ; their discipline, 
109, 475, 501 ; in France, ii. 218. 

Caracci, their school of painting, i. 375. 

Caracciolo, Life of Paul IV., by, i. 101 n., 233 r.. {sec Appendix, ui. 
No. 2^ ; Life of St. Cajetan, by, 101 131 u. 

- . CarafFa, Giovanni Pietro, Pope Paul IV., i. 101, 124, 154, 157, etseif, 
2i3 et seq. 

> Carlo, duke of Palliano, Cardinal, nephew of Paul IV., i. 21?^ , 

note, 219, 228 ; his execution by order of Pope Pius IV., 246. See 
Appendix, iii. No. 34. 

— , marfjuis of Montebello, nephevv of Paul IV., 1. 220, 245. 
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Carafia, Carlo, papal nuncio in Gerinaiiy, ii. 206, t^., 207 »., 209 n., 
249, 250 n. 

— — P. A., legate to the Hheniah states. See AppE,iimx. iii. No. 
314. 

, Vincent, general of the Jesuits, ii. 389, 391, note, 

Cannthia, Protestantiim in, i. 449 ; counter-reformation in, ii. 165 
et »eq. 

Carlovingian dynasty favoured religious progress, i. 12. 

Carmelites, the, of 8pain, ii. 186. 

(Jamesecchi, religious reformer of Florence, i. 109 ; w burnt by Roman 
inquisition, 277. 

Camiola, Catholicism forced on people of, ii. 165 et teq, 

Carrjiival, excesses of, reproved by the preachers, i. 503. 
f.’aro, Anjiibal, letters of, i. 201. note, 

Caroline, queen of Naples, ii. 453. 

Carpi, Cardinal, i. 188 ; his death, 254. 

C /arranza, archbishop of Toledo, i. 282 ; condemned to death by Roman 
inquisition, ih 

Cartes, Des, visits Christina of Sweden, ii. 355. 

(Carvalho, Portuguese minister, ii. 442 ; requires the pope to reform the 
Jesuits, 442 et seq. 

tiasa, Giovanni della, his poems, i. 161 ; prepares the first “ Index " of 
prohsbited books, ib. 

K asalc, besieged by the SpaniardL, ii. 261 . 270. 

( usati. Jesuit, sent frou. <^ome to Christina of Sweden, ii. 362, Aote ; his 
reptrt to Pope Alexander VII. See Appendix, iii. Nn. 131. 

Casimir, Count Palatine, his ineffectual proceedings in aid of tlie Pn^test- 
ants, i. 476. 

Oassoni, Count, stHrretary of state under Pope Innocent XI., ii. 423. 
Castclvetri escapes to Germany from fear of Roman inquisition, i 16C« 

* 'astro, Francesco ai, ambassador from Spain to Venice, ii. 126. 

, war of, unitier Urban VIII., ii. 314 et se-j. ; peaco of, 320 ; 

taken possession of Oy Innocent X., 326. 
r atccMsm, Romaii, Pius V’. publisiir** the, i. 283; that of the .feaiiit 
Caidsius, 416—487 ; popu.arity of that by the Jesuit Edmund AuHer 
438. 

Ca.henne of Arragon, divora; of, i. 9.5. 96 

de’ Medici, uiece jf Clement Vll , i»c{rothed to Henry II ni 

Pnoice, j. 90; her intolernncH.' nf and cmelty to the Huguenots, 438, 
441 j founds a mooastf ry for Cr.puchins in Paris, 501. See Appendix , 
iii. No? 20, 21, 

Catholicism, genera.. j!i»{>ositifm to, in the. west of Europe, u H, 12; iv- *7 
generation of, commences, 120 — 128; monastic orders contribute 
thereto, 128 et aeq.; compared with Protestantism, 153, 154, 155 ; 
its strength renewed by Council of Trent, 264. 265, 266; coutiict^ 
with Protcstaiiti vm, 153 et seq.y 156— 1G3 . et seq,^ 2^4^^ et seq. . 
ii 165 H seq. . ifc beneficial effects on the arts in Italy, i. 374 et seq. 
di'cJine of, in Oerman^ » 7i97 et ser. ; loss of its l^inp.>rai ]n>sses&ioiia in 
Hidt comitry, 401. 402; revival of spirit of, 380 et seq., 4B1 et $eq. 
ami prospects of there, 402, 403 ; violent attacks on l^roteatanthun , 
406-^41 ; ifc.'storatiou of, ia Auatrir, the Netherlands, Ac., 419—460 
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475—485, 491, 500 ; triumphs in France and efforts in Switzerland, 
500—512 ; labours in Poland and Sweden, ii. 137—154 ; attempts on 
Russia, 154—156; regeneration of, 4n France, 182, 190; in South 
America and the Rast Indiest 228 — 235 ; has now received its definite 
limite, 291 ; estimate of its present prospects, 474, to the close. 

Catholics. See Catholicism, Papacy, Rome, and the names of the 
several popes. 

Cavalli, his despatches from Spain, i. 434 435 w. 

Cavina, Ghibelline faction of, i. 298. 

Gecchini, Cardinal, autobiography of. 8'ee Appendix, lii. No. 121, 

Celibacy, effect of, on the secular clergy, i. 129. 

Cerroni, Guelphic family of, divide into two hostile branches, i. 298. 
See Rinaldi and Ravagli. 

Cesi, Cardinal, treasurer of the papal states, ii. 319 ; his computation of 
the Roman debts of the state, ib. 

Federigo, academy founded by, ii. 348, ib, note. 

Chancery, the papal, i. 43, 113 ; buildings of, completed by Pope Julius 
II«) 359.. 

Chapters, privdeges of, i. 262 ; policy of the pope and king of Spain 
respecting the, 498 ; endowments of, transferred to Protestants. 401, 
402. 

Charity, its relation to faith, according to Catholic divines, i. 152. 

Charlenaagne destroys the power of the Lombard kings, i. 14 ; confirms 
the gift; of the Exarchate to the popes, ib. : is crowned at Rome as 
emperor of the West, 15. 

Charles Martel, his protection and aid of Pope Boniface, i. 12. 

— — I. of England, visits Madrid when prince of Wales, with a view 
to raarnage with a Spanish princess, ii. 225 ; hepes of the papacy from 
this projected alliance, 226; marries the daughter of Henry IV. of 
France, 243 ; his reign, 255, 290, et seq. 

XI. of Spain, ii. 428. 

Ill , of Spain, ii. 430 ; expels the Jesuits, 447. 

Emperor, claims Lombardy, i. 64 ; his aUiancewith Pope 1/Co 
X. for the recovery of Milan from Francis 1., ib. ; his embassy to Pope 
Adrian VI,, who had been his preceptor, 71 ; his clemency towards 
the Lutherans, 86, 87 ; his conterence at Bologna with Clement VIL, 
88 ; his conciliatory purposes are opposed, 126, 127, note, his prepa- 
rations for war with the Protestant princes of Germany, 151 : his 
alliance with Pope Paul III. a^inst the Turks, 186 ; concludes a peace 
with Francis I, at Nice, ib. ; gives his daughter in marriage to Ottu-vio 
Farnese, 187 ; attacks the Protestant league of Smaicalde, in alliance 
with Pope Paul III., 192, 404; publishes the Interim," 201; his 
victory of Muhlberg, 194; is in great danger from the German Pro- 
testants and their allies, 209 ; his dissensions with Pope Paul IV., 195, 
201 : despatches the duke of Alva against Rome, 221 ; adopts measures 
of extreme severity against the Protestants, 405. 

K hrance, i. 64 ; finds aid in his opposition rn Popf 

Alexander VI., from the preaching of Savonarola, ib. See Savoaaroh. 

— 7 “ IX, of France, receives subsidies from Pope Gregory Xlll. 

1. 325 ; his massacre of tlie Huguenots, 441. 

X. of France, deposed, ii. 474. 
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Charles, archduke of Austria, favours the Jesuits, j. 449 ; disposed to 
tolerate the Protestants, 488, but pressed by his councillors and receiv- 
ing Mibsidies from Pope Gregory XIII., revokes his decrees in their 
lavour, 489 et »eq. 

duke of Sudermania, son of Gustavus Vasa, ii. l4o, 150, ei aeq. , 
is accepted by the Protestants of Sweden as their sovereign, ii. 154. 
See Sigisuiund of Sweden. 

Ctotel, Jean, attempi of to assassinate Henry IV. of France, ii. 55. 

Chadllon, marecbal de, receives his baton of marshal on deserting the 
Protestant faith, ii. 217. 

C.bieregato, Francesco, papal nuncio, i. 71 ; instructions from Pope 
Adrian VI., i. 71. 

Chietj, bishopric of, resigned by Caralfa, i. 131. 

Chigi, family of, i. 30/, it. notc^ 350 et seq. See Appenpix, iii. Nos. 
i 32 to 136. 

. Fabio, Pope Alexander VII., ii. 331 c/ seq. 

Marco, brother of Alexander VII., made governor of the Borgo, 

I'iC. A.0 ' , ii. .33?. 

TI’ son of Marco, becomes “ Cardinal Padrone," ii. 332, 

333, o36. 

. Agostino, favourite nephew of Alexander VII., selected to uphold 
the temporal dignity of the house, ii. 333. See Append. x, iii. Nos. 
134 to 136, 

(.‘hina, Jesuits in, ii. 233 seq. 

l-’hoiseui, due de, French .nmister, ii. 442, ib. note. 

idu'ist. life and teaching of, i.2,3 ; effects of Italian book,“ On the benefits 
^stowed by Christ," 104, et seq.y 109; Caspar Contarini on the law 
OT, 111, 112, i3. note; ^yola’s ideas of his kingly character, 137 ; 
Luther s doctrine of jiistifieation, 139 ; Molina’s opinions as respect- 
ing justification, ii. 89 et seq. 

Christendom, state of, in the West, on the fall of the Roman cmvMre, 

1 . 9, 10; threatened by the Arabs, 10; extensive nne of the emperor 
Henry III. over, 19 ; attempts to limit the j^apal authority in, 30, 31 ; 
desolate state of the • hurrh in, 44 — 46 invaded bv the Turks. 70, 71. 

t bn.stiamty in the Roman empire, i. 3—9, sacrifi.es to the crape-, 
ror, 5 ; how affected by the fall of the Roman “nipire. iO ; over-* 
powered in the east by Mahometauisrn, 12; Protestant dews of,” 
oiigiiiated in Germany, 9i> ; inquisitio.u established t,) supj.ort the 
K^wnan form of, 157 ; geparation of its three great forms in western 
F.urope, 179. 

Christina, queen of Swedeo, ii. 351 ; her talents and habits, 3.53 -357 ; 
determination to Catholicism, 360 ; gives secret audience te .Tesuiis, 
361 — 364 ; abdicates her throne, 366 ; travel-s through Europe, 367 ; 
makes public profession of the Catholic faitli, ib. , puts her neoretary 
Monaldeschi to death, 368 ; contemporary opinions of this act, ib. ; 
fixes her residt m in Rome, ib. ,■ her mode ,4 Ufb there, 369 ei seq. ; 
ixifiuenci? on literature and art. .370 et seq. Sps Appendix iii Nos 
L10. 131. ’ ‘ 


Chtvdegang. rule of, i. 129. 


Chrysostom on idolatry, i. 5, 6. 
t.lnircb, early govemment of, i. 7 ; 

; V.- J.- - fJ: ,! da 


eonstiUition of 


at Rome, 8 ; inva- 
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sion on rights of by XiOmbards, 9 ; Catholics among the Pranks, Bur- 
gundians, ^d Visigoths, 11 ; the Westerner Romish, 15. 16 ; tempo- 
ral authority of German and Italian bishops, 17 ; subjection of the 
popes to the emperors, 18 ; Henry III. liberal towards, but tenacious 
of his rights in, 17 — 20 ; laws of the Roman see, 42, 43, et neq, ; cor- 
^prion of, 44 — 46, 72, 307, et passim; the Reformation, 60 et sea. ; 
Adrian VI. attempts reform of, 71, 72 ; Diet of Spires decrees refor- 
mation of, 79, 80 ; Ferdinand of Austria grants toleration to, in €hjr. 
many, ih, ; Reformed church established in Saxony, Hesse, &c., 72 ; 
government of Roman church, 92, 93 ; attempts at reconciliation with 
Protestant, by reform of Roman, 110 — 128; administration of the 
states of, 289 — 305 ; Fathers of the church studied earnestly by John, 
king of Sweden, 452 ; state of, under Henry IV. of France, ii. 46-^60* 
important charges in the structure, of Catholic church, 133-135;’ 
peace of Westphalia decides questions between Catholic and Protestant 
churches, 289, 290 {see Appendix, iii. passim) ; William HI. de- 
fends the church, 423 ; efforts made in Catholic countries for repressing 
the claims of the Catholic church, 435—458. 

Chytrieus, on the Confession of Augsburg, i. 454 

Ciaconius, his Lives of the Popes, i. 381, note. 

Cistercians, order of, i. 502. 

Civilization in fourteenth and fifteenth centuries contrasted, i. 24-— 31 ; of 
the early part of the sixteenth century, 46—56 ; promoted by art of 
printing and revival of learning, 47. 

Civita Vecchia made a free port by Urban VIII., ii, 265 et seq. 

Clario, Isidore, his warnings against schism, i. 10.). 

Classical writers, renewed study of, in Italy, i. 47.Jr7, 

Clavius Christopher, learned German, assists in the reformation of the 
calendar, 324, it/, note, 383. 

73 Clement VII., GiuUo Medici, Pope, habits and character, i. 74; early 

services to Charles V., 75 ; takes offence at the emperor's encroaih- 
ments, 76, 77 ; allies himself with France, 79 ; is attacked in his capital 
by the imperialists, 82, 83 ; returns to his alUance with Spain, 83 ; bis 
connection with Henry VIII. of England, 95. ib. notes, 96; he abridges 
the liberties of Ancona, 302, 303 ; levies new faxes, 3! 1 ; dose of his 
pontificate loaded with cares, foreign and domestic, 97 ; buildings erected 
^ by, 344, Appendix, iii. Nos. 11, 14. 15. 

VHI.. Ippolito Aldobraridino, Pope, ii, 41 ; his family and early 
r/f life, 42, 44 ; attention to business, 45 ; grants absolution to Henry IV. 

^'-^1 Ferrara by conquest from Cesarc 

U Este, 60--75 ; his proceedings in favour of the .Tesuits, 95 et seq. . 
political position of, 97—106 ; restores the balance of power between 
France and Spain, 106. 

— — IX , Giulio Rospigliosi, Pope, refuses undue favours to his own 
^loy, 11 , .335 ; retains ministers, &c. of preceding pontiff, contrary U'* 
^ precedent, 536 ; his unusual moderation and liberality, ib. , state of 
Europe under his pontificate, 337. See Appendix, iii. ISo. 138. 
r~T. Emilio Altieri, Pope, ii. 417 ; iavajirs the Spaniards, ib. 
lus dispujics with Louis XIV., 418. See Appendix, iii. No. 140. 

XL, Giovanni Francesco Albani, Pope, ii. 428; his purity 
1 e, kindly manners, and talents, secure popularity, ib . his capital h 
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threntencd by the imperialist troops, 429 ; loses Parma and Placentia, 

431 : publishes the bull Unigenitus against the Jansenists, 438. See 
Appbndix, iii. Non. 154, 157. 

OJemcnt XII., Lorenzo Corsini, Pope. ii. 431 ; is compelled to grant 
investiture of Naples and Sicily to a Spanish prince, ib. 

— ^ XIII., Carlo Rezzonico, Pope, ii. 443; uprightness of his 

intentions, ib, ; vainly seeks to protect the Jesuits, 444, 446; his 
ocath, 448 

XiV., Loienzo Ganganelli, Pope, ii. 449; mild character and 

religious disposition, ib. ; favours Jansenist opinions, 450 ; suppresses 
the order of Jesuits, 451. 

Jacques assassinates Henry III. of France, i. 520. 

Ch-rgy, the, early became a distinct class, i. 7; ii. 124; marriage of, 

1 119; monastic character given to the whole body by celibacy of, 

129; condition of the Roman hierarchy, 262—266; secular clergy, 

502 ; power of clergy generally at its height in end of sixteenth century, 
a. 2 ; immunities of the clergy, 113, IH, et passim : regular clergy, 

124 ; Protestant clergy, 396. 

( deves, William, duke of, i. 400; religious divisions in, ii. 177. 

Clovis, miracles contributing to his conversion, i. 11. 

O'uny, abbots of, i. 22 ; monastic rule of, 129. 

Cologne, Protestants of, i. 400, 446; Jesuits^ college at, 411 ; archbishop 
of h<s;omes Protestant, 475 ; is expelled by Duke Ernest of Bavaria, 

Ml \ by whom Catholicism is restored, 490, 193; ii. 163. S'ee Ap- 
TE iii. No. ill. 

Coionna, Roman family of, i. 34. 35, ,36 ; ii. 338, 330. ^ 

, the proth.motary, executed by Sixtus IV., i. 35. 

^ Marc Antonio, Roman geaeral, i. 225, 227. 

, Ascaiiio, .i 301 ; Ji. 40. 

1 Don Filippo, favoured by Pope Urban VIII , ii. 338, iV*. u^lc. 

“ , Vittoiia, her piety and accomplishments, 106. 

(jonuuandia, mathematician, his conjectures lespecting Archiniedcs. i. 368. 

Commeiidoae, quotation from, i. 387. ,388 71., 400 71. 

C.mimeroc of the Romun states, i. 289, 2**0. See A^pcendix. iii Nos. 

•58, 165. 

f ommolet, Jesuit, denounces Henry iV. from the pulpir, ii. 93. 

Communes of the Ecclesiastiiral States, i. 289, 299. 

CoTownnion, the, according to the Rommi form, i. 143. 156; in both 
kinds, 399, 454 , ii. 163. 

(!orr.i), Cardin.al Gallio <li, applies his wealth to ecclcsia8tic.a] foundations, 
i. 381. See \pr%;NUiy. iii. No. 45. 

( ompositicna, ecclesiiistical, at Rome, I- 111,317; "vttcmnt i . refona 
abuse of, by Paul III., i. Ill, 

Conclaves, papal, i. 62. et passim : ii. 3.3, 34, 106, 321, et passim. 

Concordats, jwipal.. with Francis 1. of France, i 29* with Germany, ib. : 
with Sjjain, th '*3 ' ; with Napoleon, 465. 

CondtN I.fOtus de Bourhon, Ih-ince of, leader of ►be Huguenots, i. 437. 

— — . Henry I., de Bourbon, excommunicated Sixtus V., i. 505. 

Henry If., de Bourbon, his Catholic education, ii. 57. 

Chmfcsrion. auricular, i. 148, 17.3 ; influence of priests obtained by neiuis 
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of, i. 175 ; ii, 2 ; “ Manual of Confessors,*^ ii. 7 ; Jesuit doctrines re- 
lating to, ib, ; see further, 393, 396. 

Confession of Augsburg, 398, 454, e/ passim, 

Geneva, i. 403, 404. 

^ — faitii yf tiie council of Trent, i. 426, 453 ; ii. 80. 

Confiscation of Protestant possessions, proposed by Campeggi to Charles 
V., i. 85. 

Congi«gations, monastic, of Italy, i. 128—135 ; of cardinals, 347, 348, 
et passim ; of the Jesuits, ii. 86. 

- Congregation of state, established by Urban VIII., ii. 333. 

Conrad II., emperor, extent of his conquests, i. 16, 17. 

Conscience, Jesuit, study of casts of, i. 173. 

Constance, council of, i. 27- 

Constantine, labarumof, on coins, with monogram of Christ, i, 6. 

Constantinople, iconoclastic controversy of, i. 10, 13; emperor of, seeks 
the Pope’s life, 10 ; patriarchs of, 15, ib, note ; Jesuit mission 
to, ii. 237. 

Contareih, datary under Gregory XIIL, i. 320; his influence on that 
pontiff, ib. 

Contarini, Caspar, Cardinal, i. Ill ; his learning and excellence, 112 ; lays 
his writmgs before Pope Paul III., 113 ; appointed legate in Germatiy, 
115; his efforts in the Diet for the pacification of the church, 121 
etseq.; failure of his endeavours, 127, 128; his instructions from 
Paul III. for council of Trent, 150. See Appendix, hi. No. 18. 

Giulio, bishop of Belluno, asserts views similar to the Luthfiran 

on doctrine of justification, at council of Trent, i. 152. 

Marco Antonio, on the papal court, i. 182, note. 

— — — » Pietro, quoted, ii. 245 n., 266 n See Appendix, ni. 
No. 111. 

j Nicolo, i. 70 w., 72 w.. 74 n., etseq, 

' ’"•i Aluise, ii. 265, note, describes the court of Rome under Urban 

VIII, Appendix, hi. Nos. 115, 126. 

, Domenico, ii. 425, note. 

Conti, Natale. an author of the sixteenth century, i. 369. 

> Cardinal, Pope Innocent XIIL Appendix, hi. No. 157. 

Contrario, Ercole, put to death by Alfonso II., duke of Ferrara, ii. 65. 

w/Ontreversy , iconoclastic, i. 10, l.I ; between Jesuits and Dominicans, 
ii. 91, 130—132; between Jesuits and Jansenists, 397 — 410, 437, 
et seq. 

Cordara, Julius, history of Jesuits by. See Appendix, hi. No. 93. 

Cordova, Don Gonzales de, govenior of Milan, ii. 261. 

Corniglia, Moiisignore, defender of rigid Catholicism under Gregory Xill. 
i. 320. ^ 

Comero, relation of. See Appendix, lii. No. lo7. 

Corpus Christi, solemn celebration of, i. 428 ; h. 486. 

Corrado, Cardinal, minister of Pope Alexander VII., i. .334. 

Comro, relatione, under Alexander VIL See Appendix, hi. yio. 132 

Correggio, his paintings in the collection of Christina of Sweden, h, 369. 

Corsini family. See Appendix, hi. No, 162. 

library, at Rome, i. 268, note. 
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Cortese, Gregorio, abbot of St. Giorgio at Venice, the friend of the 
learned and exiles, i. 102 — 369 ; his work on scholastic philosophy, 369. 
('osnr»o de' Medici opposes the ambitious designs of Pope Paul III., 

i. 190, ilt. Tiotef 191 ; his devotion to Pius V., 277. 

Cossacks, the, assist in impeding Catholic designs on the north of Europe, 

ii. 161 ; emperor Ferdinand proposes to send them against France, 
275. 

Cotton, Jesuit, confessor to Henry IV. of France, li. 95. 

Co incils of the Church. See Basle, Bologna, Constance, Pisa, Trent, 8cc. 
Courtray, or^lval of Jesuits at, i. 473. 

Cracow, Jesuit colleges at, ii. 138 ; bh-liop of, 139 ; desecration of Pro- 
testant burial-ground at, i. 161. 

Creeds. See Luther, Calvin, Church, Sec, 

Cn'qny, French ambas.sador to Rome. ii. 413 ; his disputes with tl»e 
papal see, to., ei seq. See Appexuix, in. No. 132. 

Cre ss, the. assumed as religious emblem, i. 6, 364, 365. 

Cfuciata, the, granted by Pope Leo X. to Emanuel, king of Portugal, 
1. 30. 

Crusade, the first, i. 38 j ineffectual attempt to preach one in fifteenth 
century, 27, 28. 

rru^.^Jer8, ferocity of, at Jerusalem, i. 24 ; their zeal and ardour, 27. 
Curia, the Roman, its revenues, abuses, reforms, &c., i. 43, 329, 380^^ 
e^ passim ; ii. 32, 368, 382, ef passim ; divorce sought by Henry VIIL, 
.summoned before, i. 96. 

Ct rione, Celio 8ccundo, escape.? to Switzerland from the Liquisiiion, 

. 160 

Customs of Rome, revenues of, i. 309; abuses of those revenues, 3! 7, 
318, et passim ; reference to, ii. 319. 


D. 

Dandclo, his report in relation to Paul 111. and Julius 111. ^ee 
Appendix, lii. No. 127. 

Dante, Aiighieii, his opinion of chivalric romance, i. 371. 

T>Htkri«, papal, i. 43, 317, 4J8 ; ii. 37.'. 380, ho*e. 

David, Jean, zealous Jesuit ofCourtray, i. 473. 

Davila, historian, ii. 54, note. 

Debt of the Roman states, ii. 299 — 303 F. 

Decrees of Basle, i. 27, 32. See Trent, Oisa. Acc 
D ecretals otthe nopes i. 384 ii. 111. 

Deities, national worship of, in early ages, i. I, 2. 

Delfiuo, his relatioi; respecting Rome, i. 35.H. See A”pendix, lii. 
No. 70. 

Delft, William of Nassau murdered at, bv the Je^uii student Gera'd 
i. 472. 

Demetrius, tlw false, ii 155. 

Denmark, reforinatioii in, i. 94. 

Christian IV ., king of, defender ’of Pr‘.<iicstanti.sm in Germany, 

U. 243. et seq, ; hi# failure, 247. 
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Deo, Johannes t-enevolent Portuguese monk, ii. 189. 

Oernbach, abbot of, his peisecution of Protestants, i. 429, 430. 
Descartes, visit of, to Christina of Sweden, ii. 355. 

Desmond, earl of, heads Irish insurrection, i. 457. 

Dietrich, Wolf Von Kaittenan, Romanist archbishop, i. 491, 493. 
Dietrichstein, Cardinal, his efforts for Catholicism, ii. 209, 287. 

Digby, Lord, English ambassador to Spain, ii. 225. 

Dillingen, university of, i. 402, 415. 

Dispensation, papal, abuses of, i. 43 ; censured by Contarini, 111. 

or indult of the emperors, i. 498. 

Divorce question cited before the Curia, i. 96, 318. 

Dogana, or customs of Ecclesiastical States, i. 309, 317, e/ 

Dohna, Count, his Memoirs of Frederick the Great, ii. 423. 
Domenichino, his works, i. 376, 377. 

Dominico, St., Great Inquisitor, i. 234 ; his self-denial emulated by 
Loyola, 136 ; festival in honour of, 234. 

Dominicans, order and ascetic practices of, i. 138 ; their controversy 
with the Jesuits, ii. 91, 130, 132. 'SrS^i 
Donato, Leonardo, Venetian ambassador to Rome, ii. 23, 24, ih. v , 
25, ib. n. ; elected doge of Venice, 115; excommunicated by 
Paul V., li. 122. 

Donauwerth, Protestant city, placed under the ban of the empire, atul 
occupied by Maximilian of Bavaria, ii. 169. 

Doria, Genoese house of, i. 195. 

Dort, synod of. Huguenots forbidden to receive its decrees, ii. 218. 
Douay, Jesuit college at, i. 458; Philip II. of .Spain founds university 
of, 463. 

Drama, Italian, influence of, i. 49. 

Drownings for religious opinions by order of the Inquisition at Venice, 
i. 163. 

Dunkirk submits to the Spaniards, i. 470. 

Dynasty, Merovingian, destroyed by tbeir own crimes, i 12. 


E. 

Early independent communities overwhelmed by Rome, i. 2. 

Eastern empire and church, i. 7, 8, 9 ; iconoclastic controversy in, 10; 
overthrow oy Mahomet, 12 ; letter of Pope Gregory to Iico the Isavi- 
rian, 13; Patriarchate taken from the popes by the emperors, 15; 
alliances formed by Pope Sixtus V. in, ii. 17. 

Kchter, Julius, bishop of Wartzburg, i. 481 ; is at first inclined to Pro- 
testant opinions, ib. ; but aftei-wards becomes a zealous Catholic and 
friend of Jesuits, 482, 483 ; ii. 194. 

Eck, Dr., German Catholic theologian, i. 123 — 126. 

Edict of Valeutinian 111., i. 8, note; of Spires, in 1526, 80; tolerating 
Protestants in Germany, 94 ; in France, 1562, 404 ; assuring thrm 
safety in France, ib. : of Nantes, ii. 94 ; revocation of the latter, 420. 

Education, early, of Britons at Rome, i. 11 ; of orphans at Venice, 133, 
134 ; direction of, assumed by the Jesuits, 148,A66 ; their schools hi 


Germany, 410—418 ; Protestant institutions of, 400, 402 ; method of 
rortroyal for the promotion of, ii. 404 et seq. 

Kdward III. of England refuses tribute to Rome, and is supported by 
his parliament, i. 26. * * ^ 

VI. establishes Protestantism in England, i. 200. 

Egmont, Count, executed by the Spaniards, i. 4o5. 

Egypt, designs of Pope Sixtus V. on, ii. 18. 

Eichsleld, the elector of Mayence, restores Catholicism at, i. 428 429 
Electorate; paLitine, transfer of, ii. 212 — 217. ’ 

Eliifcaheth of England not considered firmly Protestant, i- 238, ib. note 
239 ; is repelled by Pope Paul IV. id, ; convenes a Protestant parlia- 
ment, ‘-39, 4s55 : hostility of Pope Gregory XIII. to, 324, 456 : is 
excommunicated by Pius V., 440 ; her severities against the Jesuits, 

“ ’ princess of England and queen of Bohemia, ii. 197 ei seq, 

Lit/, Jacob von, elector of Treves, i. 426, 427. 

Emancipation of Catholics in England, ii. 471 et seq. 

Emanuel, king of Portugal, concessions made to, by Pope Leo X., i. 30. 
Eigland, early disputes of, with Rome, i. 26 ; conduct of Henry VII. rel 
specting tiie ciiurch, 30 ; dissensions between Henry VIII. and Pope 
i Protestant opinions prevail in, 95; Henry 
vni. assumes to be head of the church in, 96; Edward VI. estab- 
isncs Protestant faith in, 200 ; Mary persecutes Protestants in, 238 i 
282 ; they, are re-established by Elixabeth, 239, 240 ; league of Catho- ** 
IK- powers against that ^irincess, 512-519; fiiilure and destruction 
iy. Spanish Armada, 518 ; rebellious spirit of Catholics in, ii. 4 seq. 

of Catholicism i'l, under James I. and Charles I., 222 2*^8 • alii 

Hucc (d* Philip IV, of Spun, Louis XlJl of Frame, and Pop'e Urban 

of’ ; anstocratical tendencies 
-L 337 . cstaohshed church of, 423 : progre-s of Protestant spirit in. 

4 75. bee also Ai iii Nos. 61 aud 100. 

Enkefort, datary of Pope Adrian VI., i. 73. 

Epetnon, duke of, favourite of Henry III. of France, i. 507. 

Epic, leinHrks on, as exisling in Iraliaa literature, i. 50, 57 
Er ismns, ids surprise at the Pagan spirit prevalent in Rome, i 65 • his 
editor: ottre New 'L>3tamciit, 58 ; n. defended against the attack^ of 
rhr ^hc.,lmp by Pop. Adrian VI., 70, uec1.r% th„ pl,n 
mended k* Cnailes V. for suppressing Protestantism iiripraciirabl* 86 
Ei'rieHl, duke oi Bataria, elector and arcbbishoji of Cologne, i. 476, 47P 
bisdiop of Freisingen, of Liege, of Munsrer, and of Hildesheim i 4^V 
ii. 16,3. ^ » • . , 

Este, h(>use of, i. 204 ; ib 315. 'y 
— — Alfonso II. of, Ms goveniment, ii. 60^ — 69. 

— Cesare d’, heir ot Alfonso, is excommunicated Pope 
V^IIL, 73 ; is CNpelled from his duchy, 75. 

Lntrerda d’, her treachery to her lamdy, ii. 73; her deato. and 

extraordinary testament, 75 .?7 seq, 

— . Leonora d\ character, ii. 64. 

— Cardinal d*, i. 204. 

MATqnis Filippo i*, :i. 68. 
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^ Esterhazy, a member of that house, elected count -palatine of Hungary, 

Etrees, "^Cardinal d% ambassador extraordinary from Louis XI \., his 
despatch to M. de Louvois, ii. 424, note. 

Eu, in Normandy, college of Jesuits at, i. nUl. 

-- 

EuroprcWulzation of 'in'fouiteenth and fifteenth centuries, i. 24 ; na- 
' tionai languages of, 25 ; connection of the Reformation with 

of 6®0-66 i wars of Charles V. and Franm I. in. 64-66; the 
'4. popes seek to establish a balance of power, ii. 106 ; relig-ous systeins 

r -Jj A?/ i ‘^of in sixteenth century, 178, 179, 180; state °Vif *1% r“* r i 
- , : , pontificate of Sixtus V., 395, 406 ; changes effected by the Reformation 

' ' fn certain states of, 396 et seq. ; condition, poUtical and moral, oh at 

- • ihe of the sixteenth cLtury, ii. 1 e< sy : outbreak ol thirtv 

'^'years’ war, 281; complicated political relations of, 238 *«V ' 

Ces of, in dagger from Louis XIV., and consequent wars, 423 e 
*eo. ; war of the Spanish succession, 427 et »eq. ; altered state of, and 
internal commotions, 435 to the close. 

Eusebius on the successful progress of ChnstiMity , i. w . 

Exarchate bestowed on the Roman pontiffs after being wrested from the 

ExCTcUer^^’spirtoal,” of Ignatius Loyola and his followers, 137 -.wte, 
138 , »J. «o<e e< sc?.. 173— 176, 234. 

Excommumcation. bulls of, i. 25, 440 ; n. /3 c: seq., 123, note. 
Exorcism, rite of, ii. 145. 

F. 

Faber, Peter, one of the first companions of Loyola, i. 14.1, 144. iwCc 
his success at Louvain, 165. . ,, 

• Fabrizio (Aquapendente), scientific labours a . ii 19- 

Fabroni, bis Life of Lorenzo de Medicis, i- *• "•» oo »• , , , 

Faenza, expulsion of the Manfredi from, i. 36 ; influence of tne S’ 

at 164 ; remarkable for its flax. 290; and for the bravery onto sol- 
diers, 291 ; political relations of, 295 et seq. . power of the GhibeUuio 
in 296 ; is engaged in the war of Castro, ii. 316. 

Faiti confessio/of, subscribed by Catholic bishops, i. 2bo. See Profes- 

Fano, dS'of. its privileges, i. 292 ; refuses to pay the tax caUed - Sussl 
Farii^e, Akssandro, Pope Paul III., his instruc'aons when cardinal. See 
App bnp^.^iu^ No. power and influence, ii. 31 1 ; 

__‘^,^Ottorio! nephew of Paul III. obtaijas Camermq, i. 1H7 ; roa. rios 
Margaret, daughter of the Emperor Charles V., 189—1 1. 
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Farnese, Pier-Loi^, »on of Paul II I. ♦ acquires Novara, i. 187 ; Kia 
Imrsh proceedings, 197 ; is assassinated, id, 

, Cardinal, !. 201 ; his letter to the bishop of Fauo, id, rwte, 

— , Odoardo, honours paid him at Rome, ii. 311 et seq. . his 

disseusions with Pope Urban VIIL, 315 ; his war with that pontiff, 
314—320. 

, Alessandro, great-grandso i of Paul III., duke of Parma and 

governor of the Spanish Netherlands, i. 467 ; his talents for governing, 
407, 47A ^ ^ 

Farnesina, the splendid Roman palace adorned by Raphael for Agoritino 
Chig!, i. 359. 

Fasting, observance of, i. 130, 132; practised by Loyola and his disciples, 
138e/jrey. * 

Vea, his notices of Raphael, i. 63, nofe, 

Felibicn, his History of Paris, c. 185, note. 

Felix, Pope, his declaration, i. 27, note : his election, 32. 

Fciando, Doctor, his opinion concerning the cause* of death of Pope 
Leo X.j 67, note. 

Ferdinand 1. of Castile, his authority in ecclesiastical affairs, i. 17 ; de- 
mand made on him by the Emperor Henry III., id. 

V. of Castile, II. of Arragon, “The Catholic, 'M. 30 ; his op- 
position to the papal officers, id . ; his court, 135. / 

I. of Naples, described by Lorenzo de Medicis, i. 31, id. note. 

C. the emperor, commands the forces of Charles V. in Italy, 

i. '/'O ; grants rcUgioos freedom in Germany. 80 ; letter to, from Pope 
Clement VII., 90 ; concludes peac.e of Kadan, 94 ; his influence on 
t bt council of Trent, 256—265 ; his patronage of the Jesuits, ilO et seg 

, the archduke- -afterwards Emperor Ferdinand II. — pupil and 

zealous patron of Jesuits, i. 490 ; ii. 1C4 ; resolves to restore Catho 
licism throughout his dominions, IGo ; severities again.st Protestants, 
KiG et seg. , proceedings at the diet of Ratlsbon, 172; Bohemia 
transfers her allegiance from him to the elector Pnlatine, 197 et seg. , 
is edccled emperor, 199 ; he promises the Palatinixte to Maximilian of 
Bavaria, 214 ; fulfils the promise, 216 et seq. ; see also 212 et seg. 
his power in lo29, 271 — 275 ; the Poles against the Swedes and 

ine Spaniards, in the Netherlands, 273 : sends r third army agaioM. 
Mantua, id. ,* dismisses his general, Wallenstein. 281 

the archbishop, establishes JesuiU' college iu Coesfcld, ii. 213. 

Fermo, city and archbishonric, i. 345 ; its inhabitants refuse to pernct 
the exportation of their "orn, ii 376 

Ferrara, contentions of the chinch with, i. 89 ; duchess of, 1 63 : lapse of 
to the sec of Rome, ii. 294 *-299. ^e Alfcnso II., Osare d’Este, Ac 
pVrrftri, one o( the founders of the Barnabitc order, i. lo4. 

F^rrevo, papal nuncio, oo the staiii of Germany. See Ap«kni>ix. in. 
No. 77. 

} estivnls of the Roman cbirch, i. 323, 365 ; ii. 124. 

Vendal institutions of Italy, i. 326, 327. 

Fcuillantines, fatal effects of thoir austere peuauces, ii. 185. 

Plano, duchy of, purchased from the bouse of Sforxa, for the faKiilv ot 
Pope (Gregory XV., ii. 103. 

Finances, pap; l, i. 305, 319, 350— .>57 ; ii 299—303. 

TOL. U. * 
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Fine arts, connect^ in Italy with the religion of the country, i. 51 : ia- 
‘'^i^nection, 52 ; its restoration, ib . ; see further, 

Finland oppos^ Charles of Sudermania in favour of the legal sovereign, 
Si^smund III., ii. 151. ® ’ 

Flamwio, M. A., Italian theologian, favouring Protestant opinions, i. 
105, i6. note, 

^^^^’l^ardinal, his great talents as a statesman. See Appendix, iii. 

Florence, autliority of the Medici in, i. S3 (see Medici) ; patriots of. 
seek shelter m Venice, 102. ^ * 

Flour, tax on, in Rome, i. 315 ; rigid exaction of this tax in Ferrara, n. 

61 ; under Pope Alexander Vll., 374. 

Folengo, (^ovanni Battista, a Benedictine, hU Protestant opinio ns, i. 107 
Fontana, Domenico, architect to Sixtus V., i. 364 ; his architecturai 
labours under that pontiff, 365, 366. 

^^ii^21^^’ obtains the baton of marshal by accepting the Catholic faith, 
Forli sov^ignty of, given to his nephew by Pope Sixtus IV.. -. 35 . 

Tf kttTsfe!’ 

Fo«rari repc^’ the league of Pope Clement VII. with tlie French, i. 7<J, 

PoscMini, his extracts from Sarpi, ii. 1 19 ; his “ Relatione di Francia,” it, 
Fo^erw, Carding imprisoned on suspicion of heterodox opinions, bv 
, lope Jraui Iv,, i. 234. 

;i-..^^Si,FrMce, Kign of Charlem^e, i. 14; the Gallican Church, 19 , 25; reign 
' \ - 1 1 1 s *, " f ®Wi 25 ; liberties secured by the pragmatic sanction, 2h : 

Milanese war, 66 ; loss of French power in Italy, 83 ; allianc#- with 
u “ V *-oJig»o«s proceedings in, 125, et passim, the reformed 
church, 403; the League, 500 — 509; civil wars, 510 -523; restora- 
tion of CathoUcism in, ii. 182. 190 ; national opposition to hierarchy 
m, 412 H seq. ; its re -establishment under Napoleon, 459 et sea S*>e 
the several kings of France, Mazarin, Richelieu, &c. 

Francesco Maria, duke of Urbino, ii. 296 et seq, 

Francis, St., founder of the order of Franciscans, his regulations, i. 130 
— — I. of France, his concordat with Leo X., i. *29; victory over 
the Swiss nt Marignauu, 61, 62 ; Inses Milan, 66 ; holds a confLnee 
at Marseilles With Pope Clement VII., 90; forms a league with the 
Protestant pnnees of Germany, 91, 92 ; labours to impede the paeifi- 
Mtion ot the ^25 ; has a friendly conference at Mice with 

Paul IP„ 186 ; renews the. war for the possession 
ol Milan, 188 ; joins the league formed agaimst the emperor, 199 
Franciscan monks, privileges, power, and influence of, i. 14 etieu. 130- 
compelled to recantation of their tenets, 163. ' ' 

Franconia, progreiM' of Protestantism in, i. 398 ; Jesnita in, 411 481 
Franklort, Protestai tism of, i. 414 ; fair of, ib . attempt of .lesmts io,' ib. 
hrauKS, empire ot. i. 9 ; papacy in union with, 10 ; Catholicism of. 11 • 
Merovingian dynasty of, 12 ; Carlovingian, 13 et »eq. ' 

rrei enck, Elector Palatine, a zealous Protestant, elected king of 

cm^r^ioQ’. ' forces and losm his 

crown, 199 , solicitude of James I. of England for his interests, 227. 
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Fregoso, Cardiaal, archbishop of Salerno, disposed to Protestant opinions, 

i. no. 

Freiburg, abandons the Protestant alliance, i. 460 ; invites the Jesuits, 
ib , makes a league with Spain> 511. 

Frcinsheim, Johann, of Ulm, visits Christina, queen of Sweden, ii. 355. 
Friars, the mendicant, i. 44 ; their influence under Alexander VI., 45 ; 
their intrigues and crimes, 45, 46 

^ the Franciscan and Capuchin, called the ** marc magnum,” i. 

45, no/e ; their attempts at a reformation of abuses, 130; their rule 
restricted, 475. 

Frizzi. his ” History of Ferrara,” ii. 61, note, 

Frumento, Monsignore, his influence with Pope Gregory Xlll., i. 320. 
f rundsberg, George, Lutheran command<»r of the forces marched against 
Clement VII., i. 81 ; his threat? of violence to the pontiff, »5. ; is 
struck by apoplexy, 82. 

Fugnano, superintender t of religious orders under Pope Alexander VII., 

ii. 336. 

Fulda, Baitliasar von Dernbach, abbot of. See Dembach. 

Filrstenberg, Theodore von, restores Catholicism in Paderborn, ii. 163. 


G. 

Gaetanh noble Roman family of, li. 338. ^ 

iJaetaao. legate from Sixeus V. to the French league, i. 521 ; is directed 
to establish the Lnquisition in France and destroy the Gailican immuni- 
ties. 523, ii. Wy 

VjaiU;4ni, his life of vSixtus V. See Appendix, in. No. 54. 
vial), bt., abbot of, zealous promoter of Catholic restoration in Switaer- 
land, ii. 180. 

Guikani, his zeal and learning. See Appendix, lii. No. 162. 47^^ 

( tallican church commanded by Vaientinian to submit to the po^>e, i. 8 ; T-2 
receives the pallium from Rome accordingly, 1 2 ; demands of the U *, 
French clergy at council of Trent, 252, 259, 261 i disputes in relation 
to the ‘‘ Rcgah ” with Louis XIV., ii. 419 ; peace restored between the 
Prereb church '^nd Rome, 426 : re-established by Napoleon, 459. 

See Church, Rome, Catholicism, &c. 

Gallo, master of the kitchen Sixtus V., and raised by him to the car- 
dinalate, 348, 17. no/e. 

Ga-luzzi, history of Tusermy, ii. 17 n., 3.5 n. 

Gambara, Cardinal, i. 202, nc c. 

Gangauelii, Lorenzo, Pope Clement Xi V. See Cieri?ent XIV. — 

Gfudie, count Magnus dc la, Swedidi miirister, ii. 36*^ . 365. 

Gaul, bishops of, comniundxi to be in subjection to the Roman pontiffs, 
i. 12. 

Gazev, ecclesiastical history, i. 463, m(v. 

» ?eniblours, victory of, i. 466. 

'leneva, tne Protestant church of, i 240, 4^3 rdiance with Rem and U*- - 
Freiburg, i. 460 ; attacked by the duke of Savoy, i. 511. 

Genoa, military, polivh'al and commercial affairs of, i. 200, 314; Doria, JJ - 
family of, 195. 

George, Sr., military company of, i. 291. 
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Gewd, Balthasar, murders the prince of Orange, i. 472. 

Oerberon, history of Jansenism, ii. 401, 

Gerdesius, his Italia Reformata, i. 107, note. 

Geremia, Don, zealous Theatine and intimate of Pope Paul IV i 229 

Catholicism, i. 10-12 ; new empire founded by 
- Chariemagne, 14, 15; St. Boniface sent as an apostle to, 11, 12* 

‘ lo?e Grefo^W ^ » Henry IV. humiliated 

97 ^ ^ concessions to, in the fifteenth cen^ 

^ P^^Pacy in, 57-59 ; Luther^s rise in, 59, 65, 

reform* 7 /^* ' ^ demands for church 
R4 Campeggio s plan for suppressing reformation in 

84 85 (see Appendix, m. Mo. 19); peace *2f Kadin important to 
Protestantism in Germany, 94 ; conference ofRatisbon, 115 ef sea 

s’^ice?f'*Pon^p”'‘?TV°‘®lof Pi*"''®*’ 152; German Protestants in 
service of Pope Paul IV., 222; first Jesuit scViools in, 410-418 • 
formation begins, 418—431 ; resistance of Protestants, 442 — 450 ; pro- 
2M • pL^r*}*** Palatine, ii. 198 et feq.. 

Austririo^^'lin^r «<*«?.,• extension of Catholicism in Bohemia aL 
Austria, 2^- 210 ; transfer of the electorate, 212-217 ; increased power 

99i‘^ of Austria, 271—275 ; affairs of Wallenstein, 274; 279, 

1 ofGustavus Adolphus, 282 et seg., 285 ; peace of West- 

ph^a 289 : wars with Louis XIV., 429 ef seg. I emperor JosV , 
452, 454 ; wars of Napoleon, 4,59—465. i “•» 

Gerohus, Prior, prediction of, i. 22. 

Gervaso, Paoifico di S., Capuchin prior, i. 501. 

No instructions from Pope Paul V. i6>e Appendix, iii. 

tumults in, 404; Jesuits established 

in, 4/0, 474, 475. 

GhibeUines, wars of with the Guelplis, i. 36, 1 91 ; power of a,iher>'n-s 
to this faction, 296. 297, 329. ' ’i luntr.n s 

P®**® i. 207 n., 

dvo n.f 299 n. See Appendix, iii. No. 47. 

Ghislieri, Michele, grand inquisitor, afterward Pope Pius V i 760 e* 
spq. See Appendix, iii. No. 41. > • - v n 

Giacomo, Cardinal, influence on du\e of Alva, i 222. 

Giberti, Matteo, bishop and reformer, J 278 
Giberto, adviser of Pope Clement VIT., i.' 77 70 

and services rendered to Pope Paul III., 101, 110. ,SVc ArPKN.p,x 
Ul# iNos. 17 j 18 . 

Gmettb papal ambassador, ii. 28S ; instructions to, from Pope Urban 

Giordano Bruno, true philosophy of, i. 372 ; burnt at the stake bv Re- 
man Inquisitmr , 373. 

Piw*! ■-■ontrasted with Guerdno, i. . 392 . 

Giunti, his life of cardinal Ludovisio. See Appendix, iii. No. 95 
^lustmiam, Paolo, i. 126; his views of monastic life, 130, id, note 

^ Manno, Venetian ambassador, i. 92, 93, ih. note. 

— -, Geroiiimo. Appendix, iii. No. 94. 
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Gmunden, Lutheran citizens of, i. 493. 

Gnostics, the, i. 141, 142. i i • 

Goa, a iirincipal seat of CathoUoiam m India, ii. 2.30. 

Goiiunow, Boris, Czar of Russia, opposes Catholicism, u. 15o. 

Gondi, Qardinal, his mission from Henry IV. of France to Pope ClemenI 
VIIL, ii. 4G, 47. 

Goosalvus, extract from his “ Idber Memonahs, i. 171, note. 

Gonzaga, Ferrente, i. 197, ib. notCj 224. 

Carlo, duke de Nevcrs, ii. 258 et seq. r x/r ^ 

, Nevcrf, iuke de Retbel, his succession to the auchy of Mantua, 

house of, Vincenzo 11- duke of Mantua, 258 ; his death, 260 ; 
Giulia or Colonna, her beauty, i. 106. 

Gfvsw iliiu, his life of Ferr ante Gonzaga, i. 197, notes. 

Gbsweinstein , pilgrimages to. i. 483. 

Goths, the western, Ariaiis, i. 11. -on 

Gottofredi, Alessandro, general of the Jesuits, ii. o89. 

Gradenigo, relation of, i. 71, note; description of Rome by. See 

I’fcNuix, iii. No. 12. ... 

Granvella, Cardinal, i. 189. note, 433. Appendix, m. Section 2 
Gratz, college of. i. 323; Lutheran ministers banished from, bylerdi- 
nand II., ii. 165. 

Graziani, manuscript of, relating to Pope Sixtus V . ni. 

No. 66. ^ -- -j 

Greece, observations respecting, i. 284, 298. ' ifio 

Creek church, i. 15 : union of, with Roman, 267, 323; ii. l4v., lo8 360, 
237, 

— college, founded at Rome by Oregory Xlii., i. 323. 

learning, revival of, in Italy, i. 4;. 

Greeks, the modern, i. 290, 298. 

Gregory of Tours, i. 11. i a., i- 

the Great sends Augustine and other miSMonaries o li.'e Ariglu- 

Pope, his opposition to the Iconoclasus, i. 10, vote his letter 

the 1 saurian, 13. r a.'. 

VII. , Pope, Hildebrand of Soano, times and oharaeu r A, . 

optioscs the imperial assumptions, 21. 22. 

XI IT., Pope, Ugo Buoncompagno ; court anJ limes ol, ; 

•. 219—233; endows the Collegium Germanicurn, and other educa-; 
uonal in.stitutions, a:id reformb the calendar, 32.3 , hU hatred of 
England and the Protestants, 324 ; favours the Spamsh Armada, 
hiv. life and proceedings generally. See Api Esmix, in. Nos. 44 , , 

46, and Section 4, No. 1- .. r. ^ » u 

XJV., Pope, Cardinal Sfondrato, ii. do ; favours the Freuon 

league, 36, iO. note : his death, .38. j , , 

XV.. Alessandro Ludovisio, Pope, his talents and adures^, 

li 202; patronizes the Jesuits and Capudiins, 203; institutes the 
‘"Propagiuida Fidei,"' and canonises Ignatius Loyala and Francesco 
Xavier, ib. : his letter tu Charles I. When prince of Wales, 226 ; and 
tlifft to Maximilian of Bavaria res}iecting the transfer of the Pnlatinatc. 
217; promotes Catholic missions. 231 ; lis instructions to Corona. 
See Appendix, iii. Nos. 94, 96, 97, 98, 101, 102, 104, iStv. 
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teaSH: A;tonio!TnerUn*ir "• 

See Appendix, iii. No. 138 relstion of, ii. ,33. 

G„«: r.,„„™. ? ;r2'S‘riSKr."i“J 

Venice and Poland, id. ' "* » ambassador to 

Guri^h'rVi?® ‘''"“8 Mantua, ii. 261. 

See GhibcUrner ° ’ *' families of, 296, 329 

Guercmo, a priest and leader of banditU, executed under Pope Sixtus V.. 

of, i. 377, 392. 

Guido. ita,i. hi, n?;-';?, «' ii” %. "■ 3«9. 

Guise, Ghaiies, cardinal of Lorraini. i too .. 

— — , duke of, marches against NanW in 519. 

1. 224 ; rej|rns to France, 226 f defeats the papal force?, 

Auneau, becomes m^ter of ^ I* Protestants at 

assassinates 19. ^ iTafiuence, 509 , is 

u.^223^^^ formed by Catholics under James I. of England, 

“■s™ rs.'istSd ‘‘5* ' “■ •■««». oi 

^ du.ll., °' «■ MI. !8S| ht ..rty 

Oyllenstiem, Swedish councillor of state, ii. 145. 


H. 

«3 ; tmmpeUed to 

HmnauU, secured by cerUin of it, bishops from the iconoclaat tumults, 

Hatterstadt, archbishopric of. i. 401 ; see of Magdebu.^ «,ited u. 

Halle, Jesuits settle at, i. 414, 

Hamel, Jesuit, of Louvain, ii. 90. 

Hamencourt, Gerhard de, bishop of St. Omer i 
Hammer, .Tesuit preacher, i. 479 
Harlai, archbishop of Paris, ii. 422, 437 
Havet, Antoine, bishop of Namur, i. 463 

>■ ofea. G, .huh 

..ous to CathoUefrm in, 2r3^ 
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Heinsius, Nicolaus, bis friendship for Christina of Sweden, ii. 355. 
Henrietta of France, queen of Charles of England, ii. 243, 290. 
Henrinucz, Jesuit opponent of Molina, ii. 91. 

Hen * 7 1, de Bourbon, prince of Cond^, i. 505. 

of France, marries Catharine de Medicis, niece to Pope Cle- 
ment VII., i. 90. , . , i. n • CAQ 

HI. of France, joins the League, i. 505 ; his flight from Parw, 508 ; 

^.auses the duke and cardinal of Guise to be assassinated, 519 ; is assas- 
sinated himself bv Jacques Clement, 520. a- v • 

IV. of France and Navarre, is excommunicated by feurtus \ i. 

505 , he asi-ends the French throne a Protestant, 521 ; 
adopt the Catholic faith, and absolved by Pope Clement v HI., ii. 59 ; 
his life attempted by Jean Chastel, a Jesuit student, 55 ; he expels the 
.tesuits from bis kingdom, 56 ; assists Pope Clement VIIL conquer 
Ferrara, 72 ; publishes the edict ot Nantes, 94 ; recalls the J^uits, 95. 

ill., emperor of Germany, his great power, i. 19 ; seeks to rule 

Christendom by his intluence with the pope, ib. ^ a a. ^ u. 

IV., emperor of Germany, i. 21 : German pnnses refuse to admit 


his authority,, ib. , 

III. of England, less powerful than hisbaroxis, i. -2.^ ^ 

VII. of England, assumes the right to nominate bishops, i. 30, 

VIII. of England, his suppression of monasteries i4|be early part 

of im reign, :. 30 ; hostility to Luthei, 95 ; political diffi^nces with 
Rome, 96 ; seeks divorce from his queen, ib. ; separates from Rome, 
97 , assumes to be the head of the English church, ib. ^ 

Heresy, persecution for, i. 156-^163 ; many accused of, by their political 
or personal enemies, 160 ; heresy of kings absidvcs subjects from oath 

of fhlegiancc., a Jesuit doctrine, ii. 4, .■=». _ ^ 

Heretical books. Index of those prouiMted by the Inquisition, i. lol. 

Heretics, pope’t’i power to pardon, i. 158. 

Hermes Trismegistus, i. 373. 

Hermits, monkish, reforms by, i. 1.30 ; those of Monrswrac, 13 . 

Herzogenbusch, canons of, sing Te Deum for murder of ^AiUiam of 

Hes»e, reformation in, i . 8C ; landgrave, Philip, of, 92, 115. 119 , Wilhern 
IV. uf, 497 ; Prince Frederick of, ii. 36a 

Hezius, secretan' to Pope Adrian VL, i. 73. ^ ^ ^ 

Hierarchy, Roman, its relation to the German emperors, i. 15 ; state u.. 
under Pope Sixtus V., ii. 1, 2. 

Hicronymitos, religious fkatemity of, i. 57. 

Hilary, St., legend of, i. 11. 

Hildesheim, bwnoprh of, i. 479. 

HoSlaBd, straggles of, fet indei'endence. i. ^^3— t3b, 461~t/o ! 

tion (rf Bgmonv and Hora, 435 ; the refined ehorch of, 467 ; 

the war of the states general with Don J ohn or Austria, 465 «/ 
fWgiaa ProtesUnts take shelter in, 494 : y'” =gre*s <>» Cathoheum in. 
ii . 221 ; |»ower and opulence of the Dutch, 290. 

Hontf Ckraiit, beheaded, i. 435. i- i 4 . 

Hosius, Cardinal, founds a Jesuit college, 1 . ^al ; his advice relating tv 
Poland, ii. 140. ib. note. * 
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- iiiaies, Hast, Jesuits sent to, i. 165* ii 9 ^n ^ 

C atholicism in, 231 ctseo Nes w’. i ’ o^Censiouof 

nano, &c. '’apu.,, Jesuits, Xa»ier, Kicci, Valig- 

ludulgences, sale of, i. 45 et seg. 

IngolHstadt. Catholic church and universi'v of i sno r 

412; diet of, 420. ersi.y of, i. 402; Jesuits in, 11), 

Innocen t HI., Pope, reference to, ii. J22. 

33, «o'^ e ; pledff yh’e^p*^^^^^ Medici to, i. 

league, li 38 f ^’achmetto, Pope, favours the French 

berini, ii. 322rc^“^®‘‘X**barMs' to^^pav Ii' *’-”*? ® «‘e Bar. 

buildings erected by, 347 ; monasteries rrff.rm"^*^ a o^"’ ’ Pot.''^ 

oix, iii. Nos. 124, 128. reformed by, 384, See Apcen- 

AI., Benedetto Odescalchi, Pone ii tic k' 
purpose, 419 ; dissemsions with LouU xfv t/fn’ "P^'Sl'taess of 

Appendix, iii. Nos 14^5^ ’ ® 

»:;.ar„rsr;;.Siv“;S "” '’t'"'”' 

France, 426. See Appendix, hi. No 153 * rcconciJed to 

Appendix, ii/. N<T«!'l57r)58.°^' Corner and P etro Capello. See 

established in Rom^^h * 156 ^.^ * superior coarfc of, 

conh-olled by, 160 ; in the NethwlandJ *432 ^433^-^?h V ^^^**ature 
commanded by Pope Sixtus V to u -1 • « ’ l®gate Gaetano 
nonisitors, cL^ndfum'llwTlct ^ '' 
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Jnspruck, Jesuits at, I 414. 

Interdict or excommunication of Henry IV. of France, ii. 13. 

{riter>tu, the, published by Charlet V. i. 201. 

irel;>nd. insurrection in, under Elizabeth, i. 324 ; Pope Gregory sends an 
♦expedition to aid the rebels, 46C, 457 ; ultimate subjection of, ii. 291. 

Isis, worship of, in Egypt, i. 2. 

Itaiian language owes its purity to Bembo, i. 48. 

Italy, kingdom of the Lombards, 10, 13, 16; secular dominion of popes 7 
in, 34 et^g. ; state of, in fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 24 — 31 ; in 'f - / 
sixteeutn, 32 et stq. ; revival of ancient literature in, 46. 47 ; of poetry, ^ ■ 
the arts, &c., under Leo X., 48, 49 ; state of literature under Sixtui^ V., 

33^ — 367 ; forfeits independence by accepting foreign intervention, 60; 
state of religious feeling in, under Leo X., 55 ; opinions similar* to 
tnoso of Protestants in, 100, ilO; literary and devotional societies of, 

101; new monastic orders in, 128 — 135; municipal institutions of, 

292. 295 : banditti, 330, 332 ; how suppressed by Sixtus V., 339 — 

312 ; administration of that pontitf, 313 et svq, ; ii. 17 — 32; earnest 
care of the popes to uphold their rights spiritual and temporal, ii. 105, 

288 ; administration of Urban VIII., 263, 271 ; new families of, 303, 

311 ; is invaded by republican France, 458, See the respective Popes, 
Emperor Charles V., &c., &c. 

' jdneranum Adriani,^’ by Ortiz, i. 70 ?i., 73 «. A 

Ivan Vasiijovitsch, czar of Russia, ii. 155. ^ 


J, 

Jacobin?, the (or Dominicans), protected by {^pairi, ii. 128. 

Tames 1. of England, reign of, ii. 194, 197, 222- -228. 

Janisbaries, college of, founded by Sixtus IV., i. 307. 

.lansenius, Cornelius, professor at Louvain and bishop of Ypres. ii. 397 ; 
founds the sect called after him, 399; his doctnnal work the. *' Au- 
gusiiniih” displeases Pope Urban VIII., 406. 

.) ansenistg, the followers of Janseuius, ii. 397 et seq.; bull published against ' 
them by Clement XI., 438 ; progress of their doctrines, 439. ^ ' 

Japan, Ihe Jesuits in, ii. 234 et fieq. ; they suffer persecution and mar- 
tyrdom in. 235. 

Jaureguy, a Spaniard, attempts to assassinate William of Orange, i. 471 ; 

his impious vow, ib. note, 

Jhv, Le, distinguished Jesuit, i. 171, 410. 

Jei uMiem, Ignatius Loyria at, i. 141 . tomb of’ the Redeemer at. ii. 18. H - 
.Jebuitft, their founder Loyola's life, i. 135 — 149 ; take effective part in the * i 
Council of Trent, 154; progres.s of their institution, 164—177 ■, first 
schor»la of, in Germany, 410—418 ; English Jesuits, 45fi, 512, 513 ; 
Flemish, 165, 474 ; their proceeding? in Germany, i. 477—500: ii. 207 
H seq , ; in France, i. 177, 431, et seq. ; are driven out of France by ^ / 
Henry IV., ii. 56; internai dissensions of the order, 78, ; re-- 

establishment in Franc»e, 95 ; enter into the dispute between Rome and 
Venice, ii. 124 ; are expelled the latter city, tb. ; and refused permissioi; 
to retuni, 127 ; close of their controversy with the Dominicans, 130; 
their distant mission?, 228—238 ; their mission to Christina of Sweden, ^ 
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ii. 364 ; changes in the order during seventeenth century, 387—396 
and notes ; confessional doctrines of, 39.3—396 ; suppression of, 441 
—451. See Appendix, iii. Nos. 93 (Intercalation) 150. 

Jews, separation of, by their ritual, i. 3 ; their monotheism, ib. : burnt 
in their synagogues by the Crusaders, 24 ; trading of, in Italian sea- 
ports, 290. 

John, St., the Jesuit Lainez expounds his gospel, i. 164. 

XXIII., Pope, anecdote of, i. 386, 387. 

of Austria, Don, his victory over the Turks at Lepanto, i. 285 ; 

commands under Philip II. in the Netherlands, 465, 466 ; Gregory 
XIII. designs to invade England by his means, 466 his administration 
in Planders, 465 et seq. 

IV., king of Sweden, Catholic tendencies of, i. 452. 

David, Jesuit, of Courtray, i. 473. 

Joseph II., emperor, ii. 452 : restricts the papal authority, 453 ; his in- 
terview with Pope Pius VI., ib. 

, Pere, crafty diplomatist and confidential asrent of Richelieu, ii. " 

280. 

Jovius, Annalist, patronized by Pope Leo X., i, 48. 

Joyeuse, Henri de, Cardinal, French ambassador to Venice, U. 12G et seq 

Jubilees at Rome, i. 306, 359. 

Juliers, reli|ipus contentions in, ii. 177 ; taken by the Spaniards, 201. 

, Julius II,, mulio della Rovere, Pope, i. 39 ; his warlike policy, 40 ; his 
nepotism and love of conquest, 41, 42, 292 ; extends the secular power 
of the papacy, 42, 293 ; rebuilds St. Peer's, 52, 359 ^ dispute of, with 
Louis XIL, builds the Loggie, VruL re^.bres the Vatican, 359 ; his 
financial proceedings, 292, 308. See Appendix, in. Nos. 5, 6. 

IIL, Cardinal Monte, Pope, i. 206 ; confirms the Jesuit institute 

and gives absolute authority to the general, Lcyola, 169 ; takes pan 
with Charles V. against the French, 208 ; accepts a truce with Prance, 
209 ; retreats^ from public affairs to his villa, 210 ,* impuses nev>/ taxes. 
314,316. 

155J5 7, Justificatiop, commotions aroused by discussion of the doctrines conceni- 
ing, i, 103, 107, 122, 159 ; ii. 88 et seq. 

Juvencius, history of the Jesuits by, ii. 55 n., 87 «., 182 w. 


K. 

Kadan, peace of, i. 94. 

Kaisersheim, abbot of, brings claims against the dukes of Wirtemburg, 
ii. 249. 

Kammergericht (high imperial court), injunction to the, i. 94 ; its 
efficiency injured, 499 ; becom«3 attached to C-atholicism, ii. 168. 

Kempten, abbot of, forms part of a league against Protestantism, ii. 176. 

Kheveiihiller, “ Annalei Ferdinaiidei,’* ii. 258, ib. mte. 

Kings, controversies respecting authority of, ii. 4 et seq. ; Jesuit doc- 
tiines of legal depoMtion of, ib . ; and of regicide justifiable, ib . 8 n. ; 
Catholics refuse allegiance to Protestant kings, i. 521 et sea. / ii 5 et 
seq., 8, 50, 55, 57. 

Konopat, family of, embraces Catholicism, ii. 141; injurious effects of 
their example, id. 
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Koster, Franz, Jesuit professor of astronomy at Cologne, i, 415. 
Kostka^ house of, deserts the Protestant faith, ii. 141. 


L 

Labaruni, the, on the coins of Conetautine, i. 6. 

La Chaise, Jesuit, confessor to Louis XlV., ii. 437. 

Lwtus, Porapomus, i. 181. 

Lainez, companion of Loyola, i. 144 ; afterwards a distinguished Jesuit ; 
his itkllucnce on the council of Trent, 154 ; assists to found a Jesuit 
college in Venice, 1(54 ; his educational views, 416 ; is suspected by 
the Spanish Inquisition, ii. 88, note, 

Lalaing, coi.nt de, accepts commana in the Netherlands under Philip 11., 

i. 468. 

l.ainbercmi, Prospero, Benedict XIV., Pope, ii. 433 et seq. See 
Appendix, iii. Nos. 163, 164. 

Lamcrmain, Jesuit, coufessor to the Emperor Ferdinand II. of Germany, 

ii. 287 ei seq 

Lamotte, Pardieu de, governor of Gravelines, i. 466. 

Lancellotti, nuncio in Poland. See Appendix, iii. No. 99. 

Laiidi, his “ Questiones Forciance approved, i. 291. / 

Lando, Giovanni, Venetian ambassador to Pope Innocent XI. See 
Appendix, iii. No. 151. 

Landriano, legate from Gregory XIV. to France, ii. 36. 

Landsberg, treaty of. i, 1^/6; ii. 176. 

Languages, national, improvement of, i. 25 ; study of anrrienl, i. 47. 
Languedoc, Capuchins in, ii. 218. 

I^aocoon, the. u 53, 363 ; described by Venetian ambassadors. See 
Appendix, iii- No. 1.3. 

I*aplaud, Protestant faith in, I. 396. 

tjateran, palace of, built by Sixtus V.. i. 367. See Apfkndjx, iii. 
Nos. 49 to 62 inclusive. 

Latin, study of, literature by Arabians and Italians of fifteenth century, 
i. 47 gives place to raodeni European languages, 48 ; Jesuits teach 
aucienl languages, 415. 

Lauenbiirg, Henry duke of, i. 401, 447 ; bis death, 479. 

I^valette, Jesuit, his unsui-cessful commercial tiansaciions, ii. 443. 
Livardir.', his embassy to Home, ii 422 , note. 

Law, rcouochristic character of Jewish iacerdofal, i. 3. — ^ ^ 

I^zftid, Dioui?}io, on the static of Catholicism in England. See. Appp-ndix, 

iii. No. 100. 

fveague, the “ Holy Catholic, ’ i. 286; Preach league re»!«ts Henry IV. 
in his claims on the Freoch crown, i. 505 ; ii. 29 . is favoured by Pope 
Grogory XIV., 36 ; leaguers banished on accession of Henry IV., 55. 
I^earning revived in the West, i. 47 ; cultivated in Italy, 47 et seq, 
LebrePs History of the bull In ccena Doininv’ h. 447.. note. 

Legates dignity and authority of papal, i. 22 114; ii. 48 ei eeq.^ 155 ef 
Sff., 159. 

Lemsib0> battle of, gained oy Gm^tavus Adolphus over the imperialist gea»ral 
TiWy, ii. 282. 
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Le Mwtre, distinguished Janscnist, ii. 40C et seq. 

XiCntailleur, Jean, abbot of Anchin, endows a college of Jesuits, i. 463, 464 . 

Leo III., (the Isaurian) Emperor, letter to, from Pope Gregory II., i. 13. 

Ill,, Pope, rescued from contending factions by Charlemagne, i. 14. 

7 Pope, holds a synod at Rheims in defiance of the French king, 
i. 19 ; declares the pope to be sole head of the Christian church, ih. 

, d 3 _ X., Pope, Giovanni di Medici, i. 29 ; forms a concordat with Fran- 

cis 1. of France, ib. ; makes concession.-? to the temporal sovereignty, 
29, 30, ih. note ; promotes the intellectual tendency of his age, 48, 362 i 
supports Charles V. against Francis I., 66 ; reasons for not persecuting 
Luther, 65 ; his death, 67 ; scepticism of his court, 55, 56 ; his finan- 
cial affairs, 308, 309. 

XI., Pope, dies immediately after his election, ii. 106. 

Leopold II. of Germany, reforms the church, ii. 452. 

, archduke of the Tyrol, ii. 240. 

Lepanto, victory of, i. 285. 

Lerma. duke of, Spanish minister, ii. 125 et seg. 

Lesdiguieres, leader of Huguenots, ii. 30 ; becomes a Catholic, 217 et seg. 

Less, Jesuit, of Louvain, ii. 90, note. 

Le Tellier, distinguished Jesuit, ii. 436. 

* Gregorio, his biography of Pope Sixtus V. See Appendix, iii. No. 49. 

Levant, foreigners invited to Italy by trade of, i. 290. 

Leyden, its resistance to the Spaniards, i. 443. 

Lichtenstein, prince of, 207, tb. note. 

Liege, bishopric of, i. 479. 

Lilio, Luigi, his aid in the Gregorian reformation of the calendar, i. 323. 

Lima, nniversib’ of, ii. 228. 

Lippomano, distinguished member of the “ Oratory of Divine Love 
i. 101 ; family of, 164. 

Lipsius, Justus, his severity in matters of faith, i. 475. 

Literary societies of Italy, i. 100, 102 — ilO; religious chancier of there 
societies, 103 ; ii. 348 et seq., 369. 

Literature of Italy, i. 47, 103, et seg. 

Lithuania, Lutherans of, i, 451 ; Jesuits in, ib. ii. 160 ; victories of 
Gustavus Adolphus in, 283 et eeq. 

Liverpool, earl of, his speech against Catholic Emancipation, ii. 4'; 2 ib 
note. ’ 

Livonia, Lutheranism established ir, i, 396: Jesuits in, ii. 160 ; Gusta- 
vus Adolphus occupies, 275. 

Locke, John, theory of, ii. 119. See Sarpi. 

Llorente, History of Spanish Inquisition by, i. 142 r?., 282 n. • ii. 
439 n. 

Loggie, founded by Pope Julius II,, i. 359. 

Lombards, kingdom of the, i. 10, 14, 16. 

Lombardy, power of the Venetians in, i. 33 ; Emperor Charles V. lays 
claim to^ 64 ; makes gocnl that claim by force of arms, 66 ; new conte^jt 
for, 75, 79 ; Pope Clement VII. makes unsuccessful attempt on, 79 — 83. 

T^at'on, bishop of, his letter to Lord Burleigh, i. 516, ib. note. 

Lope lie Vega, Spanish opinions of their monarchy affirmed by, ii. 10. 

^pez, a Portuguese Jew, financial agent of Pope Sixtus V., i. 355. 

l>orenzo de’ Medici, his remark concerning Ferdinand of Naples, i*. 31 1 
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his letter to Pojj*e hinocent VIII., i. 33; reputation for wisdom, ib, 
his opinion of his three sons, 62. 

Loreu/.o, St., manna of the district valued in commerce, i. 290. 

raised to the rank of city by Sixtus V., i. 346 ; holy bouse of, 
ii. IS ; gifts to, from Christina of Sweden, 367. 

lH>rraine, cardinal of, appears at the council of Trent, i. 252. 501. 

, house of, i. 500. 

Lothaire, elector of Cologne, ii 16.3. 

— manifests independence of the pope, i. 15. 

Loudun, Protostar.t population in, ii. 219. 

Louis (Ludovico) the Moor ; the injuries inflicted on his country com- 
plained of by Pope Paul IV., i. 216, ib. note. 

. St., the church of, in Rome, laid under interdict by Pope Innocent 

XL, li. 422. 

XI. of France, character of his devotion, i. 28. 

XII., his alliance with Caesar Borgia, i. 60; calls a council at 

Pisa, 64. 

XlII., fears loss of influence in Italy, ii. 239 ; engages in the Man.- 

tuan question, 270. 

XIV., dissensions with Pope Innocent XL, ii. 417 et seq. ; his ab- 
solute command of the French clergy, 420 ; his cruelties to the Hu- 
guenots, 421 ; fixes his grandson, Philip of Anjou, on the Spanish 
throne, 428, ib. note effect of his labours for th»‘ extirpation of Pro- 
tt>>tai>tism, 439 et seq. 

XV., ii. 446 ; his propcsal to the general of the .*esuits, ib. 

Loyola; Ignatiua, histo/y of, I. 135 — 149 ; his memorial against heresies, 
i >7 ; progress after the ^^oundation of his order, 164 — 177 ; his “ spi 
ritual exercises,'’ 173 et seq. ; extent of the order at his death, 176 ; 
Itfeof, by Maffei, 383, ib. rtote ; Thonhst tenets enforced by, ii. 87 ; is 
canonized by Gregory XV., 203. 

Liibeck, bishcp.^ic of, i. 401, 454. 

Lucaris, Cyril, patriarch* of Constantinople, suspected of Protesr.4ntism, 
li. 237 ; Jesuit efforts against him, ib. 

traders of. i. 290 ; upholds the lights of its magistrates, ii. Ill etseq. 

i.ucerne. Jesuits’ college at, i. 460 ; forms an alliance with Philip of 
Spain in conjunction with the Forest cantons, 510 ; papal nuncios at, J. 
178-181 

I.udovici, his poem of the triumph of Charlemagne and its materialist 
opinions, i. 56, note. 

Xjudovisi, house of, ii. 202. 324, 

Lu'io\isio, .Alessandro, Pope Gregory XV., ii. 202. 

— ^ ivudovicc, ( aidmoi, nephew and minister of the pore, ii. 202 ; 

his talents and character, 203 ; the great power he ob^’ains. 307 , idiJ 
Life by Giunti. See Appendix, iii. No. 95. 

, Orazio, brother of the pontiff, re(‘eives lucrath e appoin:meats, 

ii. 307. 

j Nicole, acquires Venosa and PL*' .’ U. 307 ; his many rich 
palaces, 346. 

Lumes, de, French minister, u 194, 200. 

Imnde-U, archbishop of, i. 124, note. 

Lusignan, its Protestant population, ii. 219. 
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I'Z'i , (lit , Luther, Martin, early visit to Italy, i. 56 : horror at irreligion of its ecde- 
siastics, ib , ; is first roused to opposition hy the sale of indulgences, 
58 ; is iTcommended by emperor Maximiliau to the protection of the 
elector of Saxony, 65 ; is outlawed, ib,: and concealed in the Wart- 
burg, ih. ; his renewed activity, 74 ; his dislike to all attempts at uniting 
the two creeds, 123, 124 ; contrast between him and Loyola, 139 ; 
mental sufferings of, ih, ; his doctrines, 15b ; his study of St, Augustine, 
ii. 402. 

Imtheranism increases its rigidity and exclusiveness, i. 179 ; less widely 
separated from the Catholic creed than Calvinism, 403. 

Lutherans of Sweden refuse toleration to all other creeds, ii. 145 — 150. 

Luti, Father, intimate and confidant of Pope Innocent X., ii. 332, note. 

Lutta, battle of, ii. 247. 

Luxembourg, duchy of, held by Don John of Austria, i. 466. 

, M. de, mission of, from Henry IV. of France to Rome, ii. 

25, 29, 47. 

Lyons, Jesuits’ college in, i. 438; Capuchins in, 501; territory of 
Bresse acquired by, ii. 98. 


M. 

Macchiavelli, principles of, reproved, ii. 11, note; legate of Urban 
VIII. ia Cologne, i. 288. 

Macedo, Antonio, a Jesuit, contributes to convert Christina of Sweden to 
Catholicism, ii. 361 eiseq. 

Maculano, Cardinal, skilful architect under Pope Urban VIII., ii. 346. 
Madruzzi, Cardinal, i. 381; ii. 39, 168. 

Maestricht. treaty of, i. 468. 

Maffei, historian and biographer, i. 383, ib. note. See Appendix; hf. 
No. 62, 

Magdeburg, Protestant archbishop of, i. 499 ; sack of, by Tilly, ii. 282. 
Magius, provincial of the Jesuits in Germany, i. 486. 

Maggio, Father Loren?.o, Jesuit emissary to Henry IV. of France, ii. 94. 
Mahometanism triumphant in the East, i. 12. 

Maidalchina, Olympia, her influence with her brother-in-law Pope Inno - 
cent X. ii. 323 et seq . ; 327, 329. See Appendix, iii. No. 124. 

Mam OUT), Caliph, i. 47. 

Maitre. Le, distinguished Jansenist, ii. 400, 

Mlaixant, St., Protestant population of, ii. 219. 

Malaspina, papal nuncio in Germany, i. i89 ; ii. 143, 147. See Ap- 
pendix, iii. Nos. 61, 66, 67, 73. 

Malatesta, family of, expelled from Rimini by Casar Borgia, i. 36, 40. 

, Roberto, leader of outlaws, i. 330. 

Maldonat, Jesuit, exposition of Scripture, i. 438. 

Malefactors, right of affording asylum to, in Rome. ii. 101 etseg, 
Malherbe, style ol\ ii. 193. 

Malipiero, Alessandro, learned Venetian, ii. 16, t*ote. 

Malliana, favourite residence of Leo X., i. 54, 66. 

Malo, St., bishop of, his complaints to the papal nuncio, ii. 220« 

Malvasia, “ Discorso” of. See Appendix, iii. No. 88. 

Manbelii, Guelphic family of, i. 298, 299. 
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Manfredi expelled from Faenza by Pope Alexander and C«sar Borgia, 
» 36. 

Macerata, Jesuit manufactory m, ii. 392. 

Manger, the holy, exhibited in Lahore during twenty days, ii. 232. 
Manolcsso, bis “ Relatione di Ferrara, ii. 63, ru)te. 

Manrique, Grand Inquisitor, ii. 84 — 92. 

Manticd, learned member of the Rcta, i. 382. 

Mantuan succession, war of the, ii. 259 et seq. 

iVlanutius. Aldus, professor of Greek rhetoric at Rome, i. 367. 

MarcelUn, Protestant preacher, ii 220. 

Marcello, learned Venetian, ii. 16, no/e. 

Marcelhis II., Marcello Cervini, Pope, i. 212. See Appendix, iii. 
No. 28- 

j Mass of Pope,’* by Palestrina^ i. 379. 

March of Ancona, the, i. 345, et passim. 

Marco of Padua, pious Benedictine, i. 103. 

Maria Theresa, her reply to Pope Clement XIIT., ii. 448. 

Mariana, Jesuit historian, eulogizes the assassin of Henry III. of France, 
ii. 8> nf>te^ 80, ib. note. 

Marignano, battle of, between French and Swiss, i. 61. 

Marino, town, republic of, i. 35 ; ii. 295, ib. note. See Appendix, iii. 
No. 92. 

Maronites, Jesuits among the, ii. 237. 

Maro’ , describes the fate of the duchess of Ferrara, i. 163. 

Marquemont. his letters, n. 268, note. 

iVtsrriage, papal dispf'usiutions regarding, i. T2 . ; of priests, 119, 252, 400 ; 

mixed marriages, validity of, ii. 159. 

Marseilles, attack on, in 1524, i. 77. 

Martel, Charles, protects Pope Boniface, 1 12. 

Martin, St., miracle of. in aid of Ci<*vis, i. l!. 

Martyr, Peter. See Vermigli. 

Martyrs, the early Christian, i. C. 

Mary I. of England persecutes Protestants, i. 238. 

, pri)i(;ess of Urange, daughter of James I., allusion to. :i. 337. 

Stuart, queen of Scots, i. 239 ; ‘ntt to death by Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, 516, ib. note. 

dc’ Medici, queen of Henry IV. of PVance, il. 189, 190. 

Masoambruno, forgeries b\, under Pope Innocent X., ii. 379. 
vi :: ,s, why ordered by Pc}»c Sixtus for the se-ul of Pope Gregory aIH , 
i. 351. 

Masses for the dead, I. 351. 

Matter, Maichese, ceremonyv introduced bv, ii. 340. 

Mattliia.8, the Emperov, ii. 177 ei seq. 

Mattbise Dr, Johann, preceptor to the queen ol Sweden, ii. 358, ib. 
359. 

Matthieu. French Jesuit, conferenceof, with Pope Gregory XIII., i. .504, 
505. 

Maur, St., congregation of, ii. 188. 

Maurice, duke of Saxony, i. 80, 208. 

Mauroeenns, history of r'^enice by, ii. 17. 

Maximilian L, Emperor, protects Luther,!. 65. See Appendix, iiL 
No. 5. 
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Maximilian II., Emperor, i. 405, 449 ; ii 164. 

» duke of Bavaria, useful aitd zealous friead of Jesuits, u 

521 ; great Catholic leader, ii. 169, 214, 279, et seq. 

Mayence, Protestants of, i. 400 ; restored to Catholicism, ii. 162. 

Mayenne, duke of, leader of the French league, ii. 49. 

Mazarin, Cardinal, supports the Barberini, ii. 322 ; is driven from 
France by the Fronde, 331. 

Meat, taxes on in Rome, i. 315, 317. See Taxes. 

Mechlin, or Malines, surrendered to the duke of Parma, i. 472. 

Medici, house of, i. 75 ; ii. 315. 

. See Lorenzo de', Cosmo de', Catharine de\ Giulio de’, Leo X,> 

Clement VII., Mary de\ 8cc. See Appendix, hi. No. 20. 

, Giangiacomo, Marquis di Marignano. i. 242. 

, Ippolito, Cardinal de\ See Appendix, hi. No. 20. 

, Giovanni Angelo, Pope Pius IV , i. 247. See Pius IV , Pope. 

See Appendix, ih. Nos. 32, 41. 

Medicine, the Arabians apply astrology to the study of, i. 47. 

Mediterranean, early communities settled on shores of, i. 1 : A/ab con 
quests on, 9, 10. 

Meiners on the revival of letters, i. 57, note. 

Melancthon, his doctrines, i. 114 ; and appearance at the Conference of 
Ratisbon, 115 — 122. 

Meramingen, Protestant ascendancy in, i. 402. 

Menard, Nicolas Hugo, learned Frenchman, ii. 188. 

Mendez, Alfonso, Jesuit, appointed patriarch of Ethiopia by Pope Gregory 
XV., 11. 237. 

Mendicant orders, their privileges increased by Pope Sixtus IV, i. 44 ; 
abuses among, 130. 

Mendoza, Spanish ambassador to Rome, quoted, 185 w., 195, ^96 « 
197 198. ‘ ’ 

Mengersdorf, Ernest von, bishop of Bamberg, resiurrs Catholicism in 
his diocese, i. 483, 484. 

Mentana, marquisate of, bestowed by Pope Sextus V. on bus nephew 
ii. 304. ^ ' 

Mercy, order of> ii. 188 et seq. 

Messenius on religious affairs in Sweden, ii. 145 w.. 147 

Messina, zeal of, for Jesuit order, i. 177. 

Metella, Ciccilia, tomb of, threatened with destruction bv Sixtus V i 
363 ; and Urban VIII., ii. 350. ‘ 

Metz, city of, obtains concessions from Rome, i. 29. 

Mexico, Jesuit colleges and university of, ii. 228. 

Miani, founds charitable institutions in various cities of Italy, i. 133. 

Michael Angelo, works of, i. 52, 360. 

Micheii, Venetian ambassador, on Protestantism in France, i. 403, 4Gj 
lb. note. ' * 

Middle ages, intellectual character of, i. 46 — 56. 

Milan, archbishops of, i. 18; ducal family of, 33. See Sforza; wars of 
61 et seq. ; Spanish rule in, 75 et seq. ; its sufferings from wnr 133 J 
Inquisition in, 161, 162 ; Carlo Borroraeo. archbishop of, 278 -281 ■ 
affairs of, ii. 247. 

Milensio, vicar -gen oral of the Augustiniaris, ii, l7l ; his influence at th«* 
diet of Ratisbon, 172. Appendix iii. No. 80. 
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Minden. bishopric of, falls into Protestant hands, i. 401. 

Minio, Marco, ou the early Italian drama, i. 49 w., 54 ?i.. Relatione of. 

Appendix, iii. No. 8. 

Minncci, Minuccio, papal nuncio, i. 494 — 500 ; his “ Discorso.’" See 
Appendix, iii. No. 62. 

Miracles by St. Hilary and St. Martin, i. il ; superstitious belief in, 
385. 

Mirandoia, storming of, by Pope Julius II., i. 42. 

Missal, new one puolished by Pope Pius V., i. 28.3, 427. , 

Missiom of the Jesuits, i. 154, 164, et seq. ; 410 et 8eq., L. 228 — 238. 

Mocenigo, A., i. 117, et passim; ii. 16. See Appendix, hi. Nos, 31 
125,162,164 

, Gio\arim, Relatione of. See Appendix, iii. No. 81. 

, Pietro, his account of the papal court uinler Clement X. See 

Appendix, iii. No. 144. 

, Leonardo, h. 16, note. 

Modena, Protestant doctrines in, i. 106. 

, Moione, bishop of, i. 106.. 122 ; Giiolamo da, and the aca- 

demv of, 107, 161 ; Tommaso da, 122 ; the territory of, an imperial 
fief, ii. 88., 

Molina, Luis, Jesuit controversialist, ii. 39 et seq. 

MoUno, Domeiaco, ii. 16. 

Moualdesohl, executed bv Christina of Sweden, ii. 368 See Appen- 
dix, u’.’No. 130. 

Monasteries, confiscation of, i, 30, 31 ; suppression of, under Pone Inuo,- 
cent, 102, 384, et seq. 

Monastic orders, the, i, 22 ; new, 128 — 135; ii. 124 ; strict seclusion of, 
commanded by Pope Pius V., i 276* decline of, hi Gcunany, 399 — 403: 
suppression of certain, proposed by Pope Alexander VII., ii. 385. Ser 
A ppendix, lii. No. 129. 

Mdnchsreit, aboot of, his claims against the dukes of Wurtemberg, ii. 249. 

Moncontour, battle of, i. 440. 

Muuotr.eiatii of’ the Jews, i. 3. 

Montagna introdn';,-s Jesuitism into Tournay. i. 47 1. 

Montaigne visits Fen-ara under Alfonso IL, ii. 60. 

Mom alto. Cardinal, Dt'terw.irds Pv»pc .M.ytus V., 337, 338. it‘ .ivte. 

Sixt is V. See Appendix, iii. Nos. 49- -55. 

. L’ardinal, nephew of Pope Sixtus V., i. 349 ; li. 33, 39, il, et 

seq. 

^ city and bishoj ric i. 34b ; u. 18, 

, Michele, marquis of, i. 349. 

Mimte. cardinal, afterward.'; Pope Julius III., i. 206 — 21’? 

j cardinal, favourite of Pope Julius I., 211, 228. 229. 

Montecatino, Ant..mio, minister of Alfonso 11. duk :* of Ferrara, ii. 66, 73. 

Mopie Corona, monastei^ of, i. 130, ih. note. 

Montefeltri. Roman family of. j. 40. 

Mentefiasoone, y ineyards of, i. ‘i90. 

Montfort Simem de, leader against the AiOigcDies, i. 24 ; hi.i excessive 
cruelties, ifn 

MoatignY, leader of 'VjJloons takes service ?hth Phdip II. of 

i. 467.' 

VOL. II. 2 1 . 
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Montmorency > constable de, letter of, i. 202, note* 

Montorio, favonrite of Pope Paul IV., i. 250. 

— . papal nuncio, ii. 212, 216, ib, note. 

Montpellier, bishop of, ii. 220, note. 

Montserrat, hermits of, i. 138. 

Monzon, peace of, ii. 246. 

Moors, subjugation of, in Spain, i. 135. 

Moravia, Jesuits in, i. 415 ; inhabitants compelled to become Catholks, 
ii. 209 et seq. 

Moravian brechren, the, i. 405 ; expelled their country, ii. 210 * 209 , 
Morelli, house of, ii. 117. ’ 

, Ambrosio, preceptor of Paolo Sarpi, ii. 118. 

Morigia, one of the Bamabite founders, i. 134. 

Mornay, Duplessis, Protestant noble, ii. 106, note. 

Morone, bishop of Modena, i. 106, 122 ? his proceeding-s at the Council 
of Trent, 256 — 265. See Appendix, iii. Nos. 22, 23, 39. 

Morosini, papal legate to France under Pope Sixtus V., i. 520, note^ 521 • 
ii. 26, 34, note. ' 

, Andrea, Venetian patron of letters, ii. 16, 17, note. 

, Giacopo, Venetian literary associate of the society meetina- 

under A. Morosini, ii. 16. 

describes the court of Pope Clement XI. See Appendix hi 

No. 155. ’ 

Mortangen, starost of, patron of Jesuits, ii. 141. * 

Moscow, city of, ii. 155. 

Motte, Pardieu de !a, favours Catholicism, i. 466. 

Moulart, bishop of Arras, i. 466. 

Muhlberg, Charles V., victory of, at, i. 194. 

Muhlhausen, government of, i. 510, ib, note. 

Miinden, bishopric of, becomes Protestant, i. 401, 

Munich, Jesuits at, i. 422 ; city captured by the Swedes, ii. 285, 

Municipal institutions, i. 292 — 295, 345—348. 

Munster, religious state of, i. 400 ; Gebhard Truchsess in, 446. 447 * 
Jesuits at, 479 ; ii. 213. 

Muratori, Italian historian, ii. 448, note, 

Muretus, eminent Latinist, i. 381, 383 ; his notes on the Pandects of Jus- 
tinian, 383. 

Musa, Arabian general, his boastful remark, i. 10. 

Music, Italian church, i. 378 ; German, 422. 

Mysteries, Etruscan, revived by the Romans*, i. 9. 

Mysticism of Loyola, i. 136 — 142. 

Mythology, Conti’s work on, i. 369. 


N. 


Nachianti, bishop of Chiozza, his a.^^sertions at the council of Trent 
i. 152. 


Najara, duke of, i. 135. 

Namur, religious state of, i. 463. 

Nani, Relatione of. See x\ppendix, iii. No, 117. 
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Nantes, edict of, ii. 04, 182. li'd , 

Naples, Ferdinand of, i; 31 ; designs of Francis I. on, 76 ; power of JL 
Cnarle? V. in, 8S, 216; army sent against by Henry II. of France. 

223 ; ecclesiastical affairs of, 281 ; the regent Ponte excommunicated 
by Pope Paul V. ii. 111. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, times of, ii. 459 — 465. 

Nardi, historian, i. 102. 

Nares, Dr., memoirs of Burleigh, quoted, i. 238. 

Narni, eloquent Roman preacher, li. 204. 

Nassau, i^mse of, i. 443, 445, 471, 472. 

— , count of, fivours Protestantism, i. 475. 

National deities, early worship of, i. 1, 2 
Nations, liberties of, ii. 12, et passim. 
j'Jataral history, study of, i. 372, 374, 

Naudseus, his opinion of Queea Christina, ii. 365, note. 

Navagero, Bernardo, Cardinal, i. 53, ib. notCy 217, 218, note ; his Rela- 
tione. See Appendix, iii. No. 30. 

Nayarre, king cf. See Henry IV. of France. 

Negro, Girolamo, i. 71, note, 73, note. See Appendix, iii. No. 14. 

Nepotism of the pontiffs, i. 55, et passim. 

Neri, Filippo, founder of the “ Oratory,*' i. 383 ; ii. 188. 

Nf storian Indian Christians, ii. 235 ; Jesuits among them, 236. 

Netlierlands under Charles V., i. 216, 404 ; Protestants of, 405 ; cruelties • 
of /Mve. in, 434, 436 ; resistance to the Spanish power in, 443 et seq. ; 
Seaports of, 470, 472 ; William of Nassau assassinated in, 472. 

A^^Hiburg, Louis, count palatine of, i. 497. 

, counts palatme of, ii. 173. 

Nevers. See Gongaza. 

Nice, conference at, between Cb.4rle8 V. ai'td Francis I., i. 186. 

Nicholas 1., Pope, laments the loss of the Gi^^ek patriarchate, i. 15, note ; 
regains the allegiance -jf Christendom, 358. 

V., life of, by Georgius, i. 27, note. See Afpendix, hi. 

No. 1. 

Nickel, Goswin, gen ral of the Jesuits ii. 389, 392, . ote. 

NiC^letti, Andrea, life of Pojhj Urban VIII, See Appendix, iii. 

No. 120. 

Nheuport taken, i. 470. 

Niort, Protestant population of, li. 219. • 

N.iaiiies, archbisnop of Paris, ii 437 

Nobile Iiorenzo and Luck., their memorial to Pope Innocent X. See 
Afpundix, ni. No. 127. 

Nobiii, Jesuit, Indian mission of, ii. 30 et seq. 

Nobles, power of, in ^jeventeenth taintuiy, i;. 337 i tnc Roman. See 
Appendix, iii. Nos. 86, 87. 

Norber*;, memoirs of Father, ii, 442. 

.N*f>rdlingen, Protestant ascendancy in, i. 402. 

Nr<rfolk, lv:>rd, his warning to James II. ii. 424 n 
Normandy, ProtesUiits in, l. 403. 

Naenar, Count, Protestant, i. 446. 475. 

^iuncic^s. papal, i. 22, et passim . ii. 137, 159, 178, et passim. Sm 
Appendix, iii. ef passim. 
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i Kuns, Pius V. compels a strict seclusion of, i. 276 ; suppressed in Ger* 
many, the Ursuline, ii. 187 ; the Sisters of Mercy, 189. 

Nuremberg, Protestant schools at, i. 400. 


O. 

Oblati, order of, in Milan, i, 280. 

Ochino, Bernardino, a Franciscan, flies from the Inquisition to Geneva, 

i. 159. 

Odescalchi, family of, ii. 418. See Pope Innocent Al. 

Oettingen, convents of, i. 401 ; church property of, ib. 

Offa, king of the Anglo-Saxons, imposes the tax of ‘‘ St. Peter’s Penny,’ 
for the°education of the clergy in Rome, i. 11 ; Edward III. refuses to 
continue its payment, 26. 

Offices created for sale by Pope LeoX. and other pontiffs, i. 30/, 309, et 
passim, 

Olahus, archbishop of Gran, i. 412. 

Oliva, distinguished Jesuit, ii. 332, ib, note. See Appendix, iii. 

’ ' No. 189 et seq. . „ 

Olivarez, Count, ambassador from Philip II. of Spain to Pope Sixtus V,, 

ii. 27, 29, 252 ; his extreme haughtiness, 255, 261. 

Olmiitz, Jesuits^ college at, i. 413. 

Olon, St., the papal nuncio shut up in, by Louis XIV., ii. 422. 
v- Olympia. S'ee Maidalchina and Aldobrandina. 

/ i Oraer, St., bishop of, i. 463 ; Jesuits’ college at, if. and 465. 

Opitz, Joshua, Protestant preacher of Vienna, i. 485; bjuiishcd by the 
emperor Rudolph II., i. 486. 

Orange, William, prince of, influence of, i. 443, 445 ; his life attempted 
by Jaureguy, 447 ; is murdered by Gerard, 448. 

Oratory, congregation of the, i. 383. 

Orders, religious, i. 22, 57, 128 — 135, et passim, 

Orfino, bishop of Foligno, reforming visit to the churches of Rome 
Naples, &c., under Pope Pius V., i, 281. 

- Oriandinus, history of Jesuits by. , See Appendix, iii. No. 93. 

Orphans, charitable institutions for, in Venice and other Italian cities, 

i. 133, , , , 

Orsini. family, Guelphs, i. 36 ; ii. 338, 339 ; its members put to death oy 
Caesar Borgia, 37. 

palace of, on the Campofiore, 1. .366. 

Orsino, Camillo, cardinal and governor of Parma, i. 203, 229. 232. 

, Giulio, i. 225. 

, Latino, i. 330. 

, duke Virginio, i. 345. 

Ortiz, his “ Itinerarium Adriani,” quoted, i. 70 73 n. 

Orvietano, Carlo, his memorials for the life of Pope Clement X. See 
Appendix, iii. No. 140. 

Osnaburgh, bishopric of, i. 447, 47S. 

Ossat, D', ambassador from Henry IV. to Clement VIII., ii. 56, nele. 
59, note, 

Ostend, port of, i, 470, 


€^: ii ' ■" ' 

%<->i:;'i-‘t 4r-?.sf,59i, : 

Otifo the Great protects the pope, i. 18, 19. 
Otiobuoro, ii. 330, 235, noU, 

Oxf cifttierna, chancellor of Sweden, ii. 359, note^ 371. 

■ '■■ — , importance of the family, ii. 3G5. 
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Pacheco, Cardinal, i. 229. ^ r. u v • 

Paderborn, Protestantism of, i. 400 ; Jesuits iu, 478 et seq. Catholicism 
in, ii. 163. 

Padua, Marco of, i 103; anatomical science in, 369. 

Paez, Jesuit, missionary to Abyssinia, ii. 236 et seq. 

Paganism, downfall of, i. 6. 

Pagi, his ‘‘ Critica" quoted, i. 10. 

PagUaricci, Antonio de’, Protestant opinions of, 109, 155 ; his remarks on 
the persecution prevailing, 161. 

Painting, Italiati schools of, i. 51 et seq, J 7S. 

Palatinate, the, adopts the Protestant faith, i. 94 ; Casimir of, marches to j. - 
Cologne, 475 ; affairs of, 425, 402, 410, 418, 431 ; ii. 397 ; elector 
Frederick of, joins the union, ii. 173 ; is chosen king of Bohemia, 198 ; 
h defeate.i by the Imperialists, 199 ; transfer of the electorate, 212 — 

217. See Appendix, iii. No. 74. 
prdearius, Aonius, i. 105, note. 

Paleotto on the council of Trent, i. 261, note; his opinion of Milan, i* 

280. 

Palermo, zeal of, for Jesuits, i. 177. 

Paiest»‘ina, musical composer, i. 378 ei seq. ^ 

Pflilancini, Cardinal, quoted, i. 98, note, i tvassim; ii. 331, 334, 360, 374. ' 

Vee Append’ X, In. Nos. 22, 130. S 

mm . ^ secretary of state under Pope Pius vT. See Arpi-Mity:, iii. 

No. 165. 

ieiiavicine, Grenoese family of, ii. 335. 

Palhano. (.'ferada, duke of, nephew of Pope Paul IV., i. 220, 245, 246 n, 
Giovanni Pattista, Pope Ic.nc -ent X. See Innocent \ 

. Camillo, nephew of the pontiff, ii. 324, 323, ef seq. 

, splendid palace of, n. 347. 

Fanciroio, Cardinal, ii. 3.33. See Appendix, iii. No. 11>. 

Pandects, toe, commentary or, i. 383. 

Pamgarola expelled from Ferrara, ii. 06. 

Pantheon, toe. at Pome, *. 52. 

Panvinins on St. Peter’s a. Rome, i. 52; note. 

Pflpac";', i. 9, el passim, 

Paraguay, Jesuits in, ii. 229. ib, note. 

Paris, royal library of. See Apt»endix, iii. No. 63. 

Parma, Alessandro Farnese, duke of, governs ably in the Netherland»<, i. 

467. 

is coDtened on ft Spanish prince, ii. CU. 

IVry, ambassador Com James I., of England, to the French court, ii. 

222 . 
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Parsons, or Persons, English Jesuit, i. 458, 512 ; ii. 5 , note. 

Pasqmn ridicules Adrian VI. and the conclare, i, 69. 

Patriarchs, metropolitan, instituted, i. 7 . 

Patmi, distmguished man of letters at Ferrara, i. 373 ; ii. 63. 
iaul, St., his teaching at Athens, i. 3 . 

• II., Pope, life of, by Oanensius, i. 55 

Alessandro Farnese, Pope, his pontificate, i. 180— -205 : ii 
ol3. See Appendix, iih No. 22. 

ly., Giovanni Pietro Caraffa, his reign, i. 213—241, et sea. ; ii 33 . 
See Appendix, iii. Nos. 29, 30. ^ 

Caracciolo, i. 56, note. See Appendix, hi. Nu. 29. 
Z6 4' V., Borghese, ii. 349. See Appendix, iii. Nos. 79, 81 . 

/ 7 , yincentde St. Paul, religious reformations and charitable iastitutions 

Oi, 11 . lo9. 

Pavia, charities of, i. 134. 

Catholic writer, and Hungarian archbishop, ii. 211 ; 

Peace, temple of, mutilated by Paul V., U. 349, et sea. 

Peckius, Peter, chancellor of Brabant, ii. 201 
Pekin, the Jesuits in, ii. 233. 

Penitenziaria, office of penances, in Rome, i. 42, 72 113 
People, the sovereignty of, h. 7—12, et sea. 

Pepin d'Heristal, i. 12 . 

protects Pope Boniface, i. 12 j bestows the exarchate on the 
pontiff and his successors, i. 14. 

Pepoli, Giovanni, Count, strangled by order of Pope Sixtus V., i. 342. 
Pereira, Spanish ambassador to Christina of Sweden, ii. 361. See \t> 
PENDix, iii. Nos. 130, 131. 

Peretti, famhy of, ii. 304. 

Pope Sixtus V., his birth and early history,!. 333 — 33G * 
hw pontificate, 339 — 367 ; ii. 17 — 32. fSee Appendix , iii. Nos. 49 
ol, inclusive. 

, Peretto, father of the pontiff, i. 333 . 

Sclavonic ancestor of the pontifical house, 333 ; 

Perez, Hurtado, Jesuit rector in Olraiitz, i. 413. 

Peroto, favourite of Pope Alexander VI., and murdered in presence of the 
pontiff by Capsar Borgia, i. 38. 

Perron, Cardinal du, ii. 93 , note. 

Persecution at \enice, 162 et seq ; of Protestants in England, i. 282 • of 
Catholics and Jesuits by Queen Elizabeth, 512 ei seq. ; in the Nether- 
lands, 432, 437 ; of priests and .results bv James I., u. 223 • in 
Poland, 160 et seq. ; in Germany, 249. ’ 

Persico, Antonio, theidogical disputant, i. . 335 . 

Perugia seized by Pope JuHus II., i. 40, 292; its inhabitants, 291 • the 
city revolts agaiast Pope Paul III., 304 ; refuses to pay the taxes, ii 

Pesaro, embassy of, from Venice to Pope Alexander VII. \ppek- 
Dix, iii. No. 129. 

Pescara, Spanish general, in Italy, i. 78 ; bishopric of, ii. 383 . 
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Pescara, Marchesa di (VittoriaColonna), remarkable for piety and learning, 

i. 106. 100, 2 ^. note. 

Peter lUe Apostle, his doctrines made the rule of faith, i. 8, 101. 

St., cathedral of, i. 52, 362—366 ; u. 346. 

Peter’s pence. See Offa. 

P' titot, his Notices sur Portroyal quoted, ii. 404, note. 

Petrarch, influence of, on Italian Hterature, i. 57. 

Pflug, German theologian (Catholic), i. 115, 126, 153. 

Pfyffer.. Ludwig, founds Jesuit college at Lucerne, i. 459. 

Philibei l, or Philip, margrave of Baden, slain at Moncontour, i. 424. 
Philip, son of the above, educated a Catholic, and his margraviatc* com- 
pelled to Romanism, i. 424, 

le Bel, of France, opposes Pope Boniface VIII., i. 25 ei eeq. 

II. of Spain, enmity of Pope Paul IV. to, i. 218 et eeg . ; is dif- 

posed CO peace with Pius IV., 259 ; admonishes Pius V., 274, 281 ; 
Gregory XIII. and Sixtus V. excite him to attack England, 457, 515 ; 
his wars in the Netherlands, 4.32— 43G; 461 — 4/5 ; he conquers Portugal, 
469 * excites the jealousy of Europe by threatening the general freedom, 

ii. l i ; iz auspicious of the Jesuits, 79, 84. 

III. or Spain, letter of, to Pope Paul V., ii. 125. 

IV. of Spain, ii. 252. 

V. of Spain ; war of the Spanish succession, ii. 428. 

Philology, study of, promoted by the Propaganda, ii. 2C3 et seq. 
Philosophy, Italian schools of, i. 57. 372. 

PiiV.'jiiza. See Placentia. 

Piccinardi beheaded t') Pope Paul V., ii. 109. 

Piocolomiiii, leader of banditti, i. 330 ; is absolved by Pope. Gregory 
XITI., 332 ; reappears under Pope Sixtus V., u. 31. 

j general of the Jesuits, ii. 389. 

P.gna, minister of Ferrara, ii. 63. 

Pignatellij Antonio, Pope Innocent XII., ii. 425. See AT*rKNPix, lu. 

Pilgrimages, abandoned in Germany, i. 399, 4^'0; are re-estabbshed 
with lae restoration of Catholicism, 481. 

to Roiee Anglo-Saxon, i 11 ; at the Jubilee Df 1459, 27 ; t*. 


Jerusalem, 138, )-41. 

Pimentel, Spanish ambassador to Christina of Sweden, ii. ,: 65. 

Pisa, coanciJ at, demanded by Louis XII., i. 64 ; universit} of. 

>?jstoia, displeasure of mbabitants agoinsr their countryman Pope Clement 
jyL, ii. 336 ; manii'esto i^ued by for union of GalUcan and Jaiiscms^ 
principles, 453. ^ ^ 

Pitt, extract from bis letter to George III., ii. 4/1 note, ^ 

Pius II., Pope. A!:neas Syivius, his zeal against theTiwks, i. : letter 
of, 29, note; financts of, 306. , , , . ^ • 

IV., Pope, Giovai* Angelo Medici, his exvraction and k ndred, u 

241 ct sea , ; condemns the nephews of bis predeceasors lo death, 24 l>; 
r.onv(,ke8 the third council of Trent, 24Q .^aempt to assa^siuate, 268 ^ 
uuV.ic buildings of, 360. S«e ArrrNnix, sii. Nos. .32, 41. ^ 

V.. Michele GlusUen, grand inquisoor, eeriy history oi, 2by •, .'ns 
< baracter and influcnet! on the chtirchaad Curia, 2/0—274 ; CTuai p«- 
Si^uior of Protestants. 282, 285 ; his financial measurei, 3la. 316 
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by Catena, 271, notes. See Appendix, iii. Nos, 


See Appendix, 
, i. 16 ; Lutheramsm 


318 ; his life 
42, 43. 

I-lV of. at Vienna, with the Emperor Joseph II 

wards of condurt of, to- 

_dies there"^, 458*“ 1^1 Tw”" 

S pteS“y*" ‘-y 

Plato, studied by Christina of Sweden, ii. 354 ef sea. 
riautus, Italian imitation of, i. 49, 53. 

Poetry, Itehan. See Alamanni, Ariosto, Tasso, See. 

Poitiers, Protestant population of, ii. 219. 

employed by Pope Alexander VI., i. 39. 

111 . No. 3. 

Poitou, Capuchins in, ii. 218. 

^:.lj;r,.'«^oknd Ung of “d the kingdom divided, i. 16 ; Lutheranism 

" Dhen Rathn:^ adheres to Rome, 408 ; Ste- 

p n Bathory, king of, ii. 138 et sea.; reign of Sigismund 111 lift 

wars^of Vf 156—161; 

^°he Sdl “d’ *'*• »t 

®yi*cil of TrCiit, 151, 155 ; is legate in England. 237, 248 
Pomerania, reformed religion of, i. 94 

^Tesuksf’ii. ^‘’■•tangen for his aid of the 

Pompouazzo ordered to recant his opinions by the pope, i .55, note. 

Ponte, the regent, excommunicated by Pope Paul V., ii. HI. 

Pontine Marshes, the, i. 347. » 

‘’Xyfii“o“38:!‘-34l"“‘‘"' '• seventeenth cen- 

Porcari, insurrection of. See Appendix, iii. No, 1. 

Porta, Baptista, scientific labours of, ii. 119 

"• f-temity in, 

> ,^,/3 ,VPortugal, ecclesiastical orders of knighthood, i. 30 ; Jesuits in 165 • is 

West Indies, n. 228 et seq. Jesuits expelled from, 445. 
ossein, Jesuit, sent to attempt the conversion of John, king of Sweden, 

1. Ab2 , absolves the king for the death of his brother Erik XIV., 453 
Poverty, monastic vow of, i. 131. ’ 

PowKinsky, papal envoy, ii. 143 H seq. See Appendix, iii. No. 66. 

I ragmatic sanction, the, considered palladium of French libewilT i. ?8 

; Catholicism in, li. 209 : peace o^f^6, 287. 
PredesUnation, doctrine of, ii. 88 et seq. r 

Press, restraints on, by Inquisition, i. 161 ; ii. 114. 

Primates, unknown in the first century of the Church, i. 7 
Pi^u, Francesco, quoted, ii. 126 n., 128 n. 

, Luigi, Venetian patron of letters, i. 102. 
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Priuli, Pietro, quoted, ii. 125 «., 127 n. 

, Ger. “ Cronica Veneta,^' ii. 125 w., 127 n., 128 «. 

, Lorenzo, quoted, i. 291, note. See Appendix, iii. No. 57. ^ ^ , 

prfifesftio Mdei, according to the decrees of the Council of Trent, i. 265, - * 
421, 453; li. 237. . 

Propaganda, the institution of, ii. 203 et seq. ; missions of, 228— 238. ^ 

Protestantisni, progress of, during pontificate of Paul IV., i. 236 — 241. 
Prote'stant^, their existence legalised, i. 80 ; their progress and vicissi- 
tudes, 6.^, et pauftim. ^ 

Prussia, Lutheranism established in, i. 396. ^ 

Pultask, Jesuit College at, ii. 138. 

Purgatory, declaration of Alexander VI. respecting, i. 45. 

Puritans, the English, ii. 195, 291. 
t A X - 7 < ^ 


a. 


Quedlinburg, abbey of, in Protestant hands, i. 401. 

Quentin, St., victory of Spain at i. 225, 226. 

Quirini, Giacomo, ii. 334 n., 335 n. ; his description of the courts of 
Alexander VH. and Clement IX. See Appendix, iii. No. 136. 

, Antonio, ii. 337 note. See Appendix, iii. No. 138. 

— ^ Angelo Maria, Cardinal, quoted, i. 102, note. 

Quii oga, a Capuchin, resists Pope Urban VIII. in respect to tbe Emperor 
Ferdinand's edict of restitution, iu 287, ib. note. 



R. 

/'..-•i: . t )r: 

Racine, ecclesiastical history of, ii. 400 w., 404, 407 n. 

Radstadt, inhabitants of, require the cup in the communion, i. >')9. 

Raesfeld, the dean of, his zeal for Catholicism, i. 4 79. 

Rdffaele d'Urhino, paintings of, i. 51, ,53. 

Raittenau, Wolf Dietrich Von, archbi.shop of Salzburg, compels tlie 
iubabitants of his see to adopt the f aiholic faith, i. 491—49*^. 

Rangoni, the papal puncic, gives aid to the “ false Demetrius, ' on con- 
dition of bis embracing the Catholic faith, ii. 155, ib. note- 156. 

Kanzau, Heinneh, Catholic hopes of his adopting their party, i. 497. 

Harisbon, conference of, i. 115 — 128 ; Catholicism in, 494 ; diets of, • “ 
ii. 170 et seq.y 207, note. 

Ri^vdgli, Guelphic family uf. i. 298. 

Ravenna, exarchate of, be?.to>ved ou the ]>opes, i. W ; Gueiphs in, 296; 
power of the Ghibeliiics in, 296. 

RiM‘dnlotion, forced, i. 103. 

Reformation, i. 59, et passim : ii. 278, 288, 291--293. 

Regale,'* disputes of ^.^uis XIV, with Pope Innocent XI conceding 
the, ii. ay- 427. 

Reggio mastered by Pope Julius II., i, 42. 

Regular clergy, i. 129, 134, et pamm. 

Religion of the indent nations, i. 1, 2. ' / - 

, peace of, concluded at Augsburg, i. 401,431 ; u. 170 et leq. 
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Religious orders, military, i. 
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30; new mor»astic, 128—135 


54^; 

that of the 


Jesuits, 135 et seq, 

Rense, field of, i. 26. 

Republican forms of the early Christian church, i. 7. 

RepubUcanismof Rome and the Curia, i. 387 ; of the Hugi;enot.body, U. 

195 ; spirit of, at Ghent, 464. 

Restoration, papal, ii. 466—476. 

opinions compelled by the Roman Inquisition, L 
Retz, Cardinal de, ii. 404. 

Reuchlin prepares the first Hebrew grammar, i. 57. 

Reuchlin, his history of Portroyal, ii. 400. 

Revelation, the Council of Trent on its sources, i. 152. 

Revius, his “ Davcntria illustrata,^' i. 57, note. 

Revolution in England, ii. 423 ; in France, 454—458 

Rezzonico, nephew of Pope Clement XOL, disinterested and pious dig- 
positions of, 11 . 444. * 

Rhetius, Johann, Jesuit teacher of Cologne, i. 411 

^of VoUandIrroV* commeroe 

Rhodes, capture of, by the Turks, i. 70, 71. 

Riario, Gholamo, nephew of Pope Sixtus IV.. is made lord of ForPi, i. 35. 
Jlibadeneira, Jesuit biographer of Ignatius Loyola, i. 139 w., 146 «, 
iS>e Appendix, iii. No. 93. j » , 

Ricci, Jesuit missionary to China, ii. 233. 

-—.Lorenzo, general of the Jesuits, ii. 446 , resists the efforts of Lou,s 
\V for the partial restriction of his order, 447 ; thereby occasions its 
total suppression, id, j ■ 

Richardot. bishop of Arras, i. 462. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, ii. 242 et aeq. 

Riga conquered by Gustavus Adolphus, ii. 275. 

Rimini, power of the Guelphs in, i. 296. 

Rinaldi, Guelphic family of, i. 298. 

Ripamonte, history of Milan, i. 242, 280, note. 

Ritoal, the Latin, i. 23 ; the Roman, 280 ; new, published by Pius V., 

Rojustelli massacres the Protestant inhabitants of the Orisons, ii. 200 

Rocci, papal nuncio at the diet of Ratisbou, ii. 280. 

Rochelle, La, siege of, i. 443 ; ii. 241, 255. 

Rocheome, learned French Jesuit, ii. 94. 

Roderigo, one of the first Jesuits of Portugal, i. 165. 

Rodolph II., Emperor, his zeal for CathoUcism., i. 485 et m. 

Rohan, Francois de, letter of, i. 200, note. 

— — , Henri, duke de, leader of Huguenots, li. 245. 

Rokozs, Polish assembly of the, ii. 158. 

Romagna Pope SLxtus IV., designs to confer it on his nephew, i. 34 i 
Vope Jul;ns n. subdues the entire province, 40, 42 ; outlaws in, under 
Ccregory XIII., 330 ; they re. appear under Sutus V., ii 31 

5 ! rise and extension of Chritti- 
amty m, o et scq. ,• invasions of^the city, 9, 10 : is stormed by Bour- 
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bon, 82, 83 ; threatened by Alva, 226 ; its buildings, 358 — 367 ; ii. 
314 — ‘151 ; Vatican and other libraries, 348 ; the city occupied by the 
I^'i-ench, ii. 458 ; is restored to Pope Pius VII., 460. See Appendix, 
iii. Nos. 31, 41, 44, 122, 1.38, &c. 

Komilion, Jean Baptiste, religious reformer, ii. 187. 

Bosary, wearing of, resumed in Germany, i. 416. 

Hoserti. papal ambassador, ii. 288 et seq. 

Rospigliosi, Cardinal Giulio, afterwards Pope Clement IX., ii. 334, 335. 

See Appkndix. iii. Nos. 136, 137, 138. 

Rota, Roman court of appeal, i. 113, et passim ; li. 380. 

— Francesco della, mission of, ii. 269, note. 

Rotta, Giovanni Battista, declared a heretic for holding Protestant opinions, 
i 109, ib. note. 

Rouen. Jesuits in, i 501 ; Capuchins settled at, by Catherine de 
Mediois, ib. 

Rucellai, works of, i. 49. 

Rudolfo, plan s of, to fill the papal treasury under Gregory XIII., i. 326 
ef scq. 

Rusdorf, mcirioirs by, ii. 273, note. 

Russia, attempts of the Cacholics in, ii. 154—156. 

Rusticucci, Cardinal, i. 381. 


S. 

Sflcofietti, Cardinal, ii. 3-1,381; is scut ambassador to Spsun by Pope 
Gregory XiU., 21'*,, ih. note. See Appevdiv, iii. No. 105. 

j his letter to Pope Alexander VII,, ii. 381, tb. note. 

Saccbiiius, History of the Jesuits by, i, 176 n. , ii, 80 n., 83 84 r,. 127 • 

^ee. Appendix, iii. No. 93. 

Sacraments of the Church discussed at Trent, 1. 152—156, 257 — 266 ; 
disputes reiatmg to, in Austria, ii. 207 et seq. 

Sadolet, bishop of Carpentras, i. 101, 104, note ; appointed cardinal, 

110 ; his romraentaiy on rSt. Paul, ib. note. 

‘Sagredo, Relatione ii Roma, by, ii. 348, note. <S’ee Appendix, iii. No. 

133. 

St. Cyran, Du Verger, abbot of, as.sociatc of JanKouus, anr^ founder witli 
him o( the Jansenist association, ii. 397, 399 et seq. 

St. Gall, abbot of, his ztal fo** Catlmlioism, ii. 180. 

St Lorenzo, the manna )f, i 290. 

Sands, worship of, discussed in the Council of Trent, i. 261 ; uivocoiion 
oi, ii. 208, 363. 

Salainaiica, univpr.sity of. i. 323. 

Sales, Francois de, iuonastic institutions of, ii. 18^. 

Salinasius visits Christiii i of Sweden, ii. 355. 

Saimeron, .lesuit, his infiuence at the Council of Trent, i. 154. 

S»U, tax on, at Rome, i. 304, 312 ; monopoly of, at Ferrara, ii. 61 v - " 
under Pone Alexander VII. , 374- See H 

Salviari, Giacopo, influence of, under Pop/ Clement VII., i. 293 ; Car- 
dinal govenis Bologna with great wisdom, 381 
— . palace of, destroyed by Pope Alexander VII. li. 347. 

Stizburg, religious contentions in, i. 399, 491. Sse Ridttenau. 
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Sancerre, brave defence of, i. 443. 

Sandys, bishop, bis letter to Lord Burleigh, i. 516, ib. note, 

Sanga, papal secretary, letter of, to Campeggio, i. 95, notp. 

Sangallo, eminent architect under Pope Clement VII., i. 302. 
Saugenesino, Guido, Life of Sixtus V. See Appendix, iii. No. 53, 
Sangro, nuncio in Spain, his instructions. See Appendix, iii. No. 97. 
San Ildefonso, Jesuit college of, ii. 228. 

San Marcello, Cardinal, i. 124. 

Sannazzaro, works of, i. 49. 

~ Sanseverina Barbara, admirable description of, by Tasso, ii. 64. 

, Santorio, cardinal of, zealous inquisitor, i. 381, 522; bis 

attempted election to the tiara, ii. 39 e/ seg. ; his autobiography. See 
Appendix, iii. Nos. 63, 64.' 

^ San Severino, Neapolitan monk, reputed author of The Benefits con- 
ferred by Christ,’’ i. 105. 

Santafiore, Count, cruel order of Pope Pius V. to, i. 285, 286. 

Sanuto, Marino, chronicles of, i. 36. 

Saracens, conquests of, i. 9, 12. 

Saracini, history of Ancona by, i. 290. 

Sardinia, concessions made to, by Pope Clement XIV., ii. 450. 

■ ' Paolo, i. 263 ; ii. 117 et $cq,j 120, ib, «. ; bis opposition to 

yiQ ^ ;- ^ne secular power of the papacy, 121 ; remarks on his history of the 
I! J Council of Trent. See Appendix, iii. Section 2. 

I Sarrazin, abbot of St. Vaast, i. 467. 

j Satan, Jesuit ideas concerning, i. 116; ii. 364; Luther’s warnings in 
'' 'I relation to, i. 124. 
j-' Sauli, Cardinal, ii. 124. 

Savelli, noble Roman family of, ii. 338, ib. note. 

Savonarola, Geronimo, i. 64 ; influence of his "doctrines, 102. 

Savoy, dukes of, i. 280, 405; Charles Emanuel of, attack? Geneva, 511 ; 
ecclesiastical and political affairs of, ii. Ill ; claim of, to Montferrat, 
261. 

Saxe Lauenbufg, Henry of, i. 401, 447 ; his death, 479. 

Saxony, reformed church in, 1.86; John Frede.’ick, elector of, 194; 
Maurice of, 208 ; Augustus of, 496, 497, ib. note. See Appendix, iii. 
No. 74. 

Scandinavia, l utheranism of, i. 395: missions in, ii. 137 — 151. See 
Appendix, iii. No. 68. 

Scepticism, prevalence of, in Rome under Pope Leo X., i. 55, 5b, 100. 
Schall, Jesuit missionary to China, ii. 234. 

Schelhorn, his work referred to, i. 10.5 107. # 

Schism in the Catholic church, i. 26. 2^?, 

Schoraberg, marshal de, his advice to Henry II J. of France, ii, 19. 
Schwartzenburg, count de, i. 424. 

Schweikard, zealous Catholic reformer, ii. 194, 213. 

Scotland, religious co ntests in, i. 238 — 240. 

Scriptures, i. 152, 156. See Bible and Testament, New. 

Sculptors, Italian, i. 51 e/ seq. 

Sebastian of Portugal, his kingdom governed by Jesuits i. 283. 

Sega, Cardinal, papal nuncio to Spain, i. 456 ; legate in France, ii. 48, 
Seltan- Segued, emperor of Abyssinia, converted bv Jesuits to Roiuaiiiam, 
a. 237. 
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Scptizbnium of Sevprus at Rome, destroyed by Pope Sixtus V., i. 363. 
Sepulchre, design of Pope Sixtus V. in relation to, ii. 18 ; Holy, Jesuit 
representation of the, in Lahoie, ii. 232. 

Srnpando, general of the Augustiae order, i. 153 et seq, 

Serra, Gueiphic family of, i. 298. 

.Scverino, Dr., opinion of, conoeruiug the death of Pope Leo X. i. 
67 note. 

Sfondrato. Cardinal. S'ee Gregory XIV. ^ . 

^ Ercole, nephew of the pontiff, and duke of Montemarciano, 

sent io aid the "^>ench league, ii. 36. 

Sfoi «d, ducal family of Milan, i. 33: expelled from Pesaro by Pope 
Alexander VI. and Caesar Borgia, 36 ; duchy of Piano bought from, 
for nephew of Pope Gregory XV. ii. 307. 

^ Cardinal, i. 330 ; ii. 35. 

Shakespeare, influence of his writings, ii. 193. 

Sicily, .Jesuits in, i. 177 

Sienna, tendency to Protestant doctrines in, i. 109. 

Sigismund Augustus, king of Poland, i. 397 ; ascendancy of Protestants 

under, ib. ^ . r ^ i irv 

HL, king of Poland, his zeal for Catholicism, i. 51/ ; n. 

Silvestro, St., miracles recommence in the church ot, i. 385. 

Sin, Jesuit doctrines eoncerning, ii. 394 et seq. 

.shjfliT:. adherent of the Jansenist St. Cyran, ii. 403. 

Siuigaglia, town and trade of, i. 292; privileges granted to, by Caesar 

Si aeTof learned cardinal, assists in the reformation of the calendar nnder 
Poji® Gregory XIII., i- d24, ?dl. 

Sin'gU, Gueiphic faction of. i ,129. 

SistersofMercy. order of, fonnaeo.u ISO. , „ ,, . 

Sitia, bishop of, recommeuds Gregory XIII. to found a Gre..k cohege in 

Rome, i. 323 .. 

Sixtom, league of the. in Paris, \. et seq. , ii. U et seq. 

Sixtus iv., Pupc, his ambition and cruelty, i. 34 </ seq. ; his patronage of 
♦^l o meiidicaiir orders, 44 ; promotion of his nephews, 34, 43 ; instruct 
iions given by, to legates. Sec Awendix, iii. No. 2. 

Sixtus V.. Felix Peretti, Pope, history^ and administration, i. : 

ii 1 7-— 32 •, his variou!:» biographies. See Appendix, iii. Section 4 to. 
No 57 inclusive. 

Siml- alde, league of, i. 192,404. • orn ^ a 

Soc ieties, liten-ary, of lUly, i. 100, 102, 110; ii. lo, m,ets^q, ; devo- 
tional, i. lOi ; political, i 03. _ 

SolruB, count of, favours the reformed religion, i. 4/o 
Solcu'-t, Protestant lesgue of, 460. 

Scinasca, educational congregation of, i. 134. 

Soranzo, Geronimo, ReUcionedi Roma by, i. 241, rfote, 249 ; his im-sioa 
Irom Venice to Pope Gregory XV. See \r -sndix, iii. No. 3o. 
Sorbonne, changes of opinion in, ii. 9, 53, ^ 

Sraaiio. character of Clemcut ViL by. i i r , 90 See appENPiX, 
liii, No. 20. 

Soubise, prince de, Haguenor leader, u. 245 et .^sq. 
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Soul, of its immortality,!. 55, 154 ; Bellarmkie cooceming the, ii. 6. 

Spada, d«fecription of Rome under Urban VIII. ^ee Appendix, iii. No. 
118. 

' 2)5'ji^^'^pain, Ferdinand I., king of Castile, i. 17 ; church patronage of the 
i;]o\ king, 30 ; chivalry and romance of, 78, 135 ; jealousy of the poutiffs 
in regard to, 209, 215; bishops of, at Council of Trent, 259; decrees 
of Trent promulgated in, 282 ;. deteriorating policy of, ii. 436. iSee 
Charles V., Philip II., Jesuits, &c. 

Spangenburg, his Scriptural commentaries eagerly received by the people, 
i. 399. 

Spannocchi, relation concerning Poland by. 8te Appendix, iii. 
No. 61. 

Sparre, Swedish statesman, ii. 145. 

Spinola commands the Spanish forces in the Netherlands, ii. 125. 

Spires, diet of, i. 80 ; Jesuits in, 414. 

Spoleto, warlilf.e qualities of its inhabitants, i. 291. 

Spon, his risitto Rome in 1674, ii. 350. 

Squadrone Volanie^ certain cardinals so called, ii. 330, ib. note. 

Squillace, reforming Spanish statesman, ii. 442. 

State, connection between church and, ii. 3. 

Statues, celebrated ancient, i. 53, 363, et seg. See Appendix, iii. 
No. 13. 

Stein. Johann von, archbishop of Treves, i. 413. 

Stephen, apostle of Hungary, ii. 167.. 

Stockholm, Jesuits at, i. 452 et seq. : ii. 144. 

Strada, Francesco, Jesuit, i. 164. 

Stralendorf; Leopold von, i. 429. 

Strasburg, concessions made to, i. 29. 

Striggio, Mantuan minister, ii. 260. 

Strozzi, Pietro, gives aid to Pope Paul IV., i. 221. 

— -, Roman palace and artistic collections of, ii. 319. 

Stukeley projects an expedition to Ireland under favour of Pope Gregory 
XIII., i.^56. 

Styria, ecclesiastical revolutions in, i. 488, 490 ; ii. 165 etneq. 

Suabia, Jesuits in, i. 415. 

Suarez, Jesuit, professor at Coimbra, apologises for the regicide Jacques 
Clement, ii. 7, 8, ib, note. 

Sudermania, Charles, duke of, ii. 145 154, 156 — 161. 

Sully, duke de, ii. 125. 

Supremacy, the papal, i. 107 et seq. ; ii. 121 et neg. 

Suriano, Antonio, his Relatione. See Appendix, iii. No. 20. 

, Michele, Relatione di. See Appendix, iii. No. 42. 

Surius, history of the Saints by, i, 422. 

Susa taken by the French, ii. 270. 

Stmidio imposed by Poj)e Paul I IT. i. 313. 

Sweden, Lutheranism in, i. 396, 452— «455 ; ii. 351 ; attempts of Catho- 
licism in, ii. 143 — 154, 352; victories of Gustavos Adolphus of, 275 
et seq.. 2Sl ctseq.; Queen' Christina oL 351 — 372, 381, See 
Appendix, iii. Nos. 130i l31. 

Swiss, the, serve in the papal armies, i. 61 ; defeated at Marigimno, 61, 
and by the German lanzknachts under Paul IV., 225. 
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Swit 2 erlancl, persecuted Italians fly to, i. 160 ; Carlo Borromeo establishes jy. 
college ill MUan for Catholic cantons of, 280 ; Jesuits in, 459 j nun- ^ 
eiaiufc in, ii. 178—181. Geneva, Calvin, Sic. 
vSyb iui, iEneas, letter of. i. 29, note. 

Syria, tlie Druses of, ii. 17. 


T. 


Tabaraud, history of Pierre de Berulle by , ii. 188, 

Tacitu.o studU^d by Christina of Sweden, ii. 356. 

TarsUcci, reformii?^ Neapolitan minister, ii. 442. 

IVso, Bernardo, works of, i. .370. *. 

. Toiquato, his life at the cour.: of Ferrara, ii. 6o ; hia impriaonment 

there ... 

Taxe.s, papal, references to, i. 2/4, et passim; ii. 323.^ See Appendix, iii. 

Nos. Vi, 8, 11, 49, 84, 86, 122, 136, 6cc. -c. 

Telini, diai'y of. See At'pekdix, iii. No. 9. 

Telesius, phdosophy of, i. 335, 372. 

Tellier, IjC, a distinguished Je.suit, confessor to Louis XIV., u. 43/ . 
Tempesti, Casimiro, biographer of Pope Sixtus V. See Appendix, iii. 

Section 4, I. . . .r. vs. ^ 

Templars, knights, property of, inherited by Portuguese military orders, 

Tempie of peace dilapidated by Pope Paul V,, ii. 350 et seq. 

{’‘’mples, beatben, use.’ /.s Christian churches, i. 6. 

Test.ameiit, New, Greek edition of, by Erasmus, i. 57. 
rheatines, orrler of, founded by Caniinai CaralV^, afterwards Pope Paul 

I V , i. 131. V . .-r 4 

rheinei , defects of his work on Sweden alluded to, i. 4o5, note. 
Theodosius the Great, his edict, and its eiTeci ou Chnatianity, i. 6\ 

Albert of Bavaria compared to, by the Jesuits, 422. C ^ » f 

Theology, systems of, ii. ^ 

"iTiCresa, St.,dc»enption of her luie, 11. 186. ^ ^ 


Li 




Pbienc, Gaetan<: .U, canonized, i. 101, 130, et seq. 
t’homas Aquinas, ii. 6 ; called the angtlic doctor, 87. 

a Kempis, school of, i. 57. 

^ St., Nestorian Cbristiaiis of, in India, li. 235 etteq. 

rbomists, doctnnes of, ii- 87 -91. , , . x i 

NeUliard Von, bishop of Beroberg, compels his thoceae to adont 


the Catholic tuith, ii. 163. 

Tiepolo, Lorenzo, reUtb->n of. See Appendix, iii. N( 
, PrtoU-, L 250, note, 267. See ApFiNDi.\, 


, 1 56. 


'UlemoT; favours the Jansenist?, ii. 404.^ 

'illj , imperialist general, n. 212, 282. 7 6 / » 
braboschi f lted, ii. 384, Mie. 

'ithe^ and rights, papal, i. 42 — 46, et passim 
et passim. 

rutes of nobility eanu'stly .sought at the ck .. 

Pivoli, Pope Urban VIII, estaolishes a manufactory of arms at, ii. 265, 


5 et seq.j 12 ei seq. y 1‘&1, 
of the sixteenth century, 
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Toledo, Cardinal, appointed inquisitor, i. 157. 

-, Francesco, a distinguished preacher, i. 320 ; ii. 53. 

Tolentino, bishopric of, i. 345. 

Toleration, refused by the Inquisition, i. 1.56—163. 

Tonduzzi, history of Faenza by, i. 301. 

Torella, Countess Tjodovica, her charity, i. 134. 

Torregiani, Cardinal, minister of Pope Clement XIII., ii. 444 ; adopts the 
cause of the Jesuits, ib, 

Torres, fiishop, i. 382 i ii. 159, note ; nuncio in Poland, •S’ee Appendix 
iii. No. 98. ' 

Tortosa, cardinal of, i. 68 ; afterwards Pope Adrian VI., 69 74. 

Tosco, Cardinal, i. .384. 

Toulouse, Jesuits at, i. 501 et seq. 

Tournay, Jesuits in, i. 474. 

Trading habits acquired by the Jesuit fathers, ii. 392 et seq. 

Tradition, difference of importance attached to, by Protestants. Romanists 
and Jansenists, ii. 402. 

Traged3’, Italian, i, 49, 53. 

iCr*; i -> restored by Pope Sixtus V., i. 364. 

\ ' Trent, Council of, convened by Pope Paul 111., i. 150; history of, bv 
Paolo Sarpi. See Appendix, iii. Section 2. 

Treves, ecclesiastical electorate of, i. 400, 427 ; Jacob von Eltz, elector 
ot, promntes the Catholic restoration, 428 ; archbishop of, 429 ; Catho- 
licism of its people, ii 3. 

Tribes, early, on the Mediterranejin, i. I, 2. 

Trinitn, Count della, his conduct to Pope Pius V., i. 270 ; his recention 
by that pontiff, 272. ^ 

Trinity, vision of Ignatius Loyola concerning, i. 141. 

Tropea, Teofilo di, religious severity of, i. 158. 

Truchsess, Cardinal Otto, zeal of, for Catholicism, i. 402, 414. 

— , Gebhard, archbishop, elector of Cologne, i. 475 ; is expeiled bis 

diocese for Protestantism, 477. 

12'^ o Jesuits in, ii- 237 ; they banish the Greek patriarch Looi, ib. 

n 4 ' take Belgrade and Rhodes, i. 71 ; invade Hungary, 81 ; ii. 99 * 

w J suffer defeat from Austria, under Louis XIV., 423. ^ ' 

Tuscany, the Medici in, i. 33, 34, 75, 83 ; Cosmo de' Medici receives the 
title of grand duke, i. 277 ; military and political affairs, ii. 105, 112, 

Ty man, Nicolas, archbishop of Gran, founds Jesuit college at, i. 412. 
Tyrol, < atholiciim of, i. 408, 490, et seq. ; Jesuits in, 4l4 et seq ; Arch- 
duke Leopold of, ii. 240. 


U. 

Umiliati. order of, reformed by Carlo Borromeo, i. 279. 

IJnigenitus, bull issued by Pope Clement XL, ii. 438. 

Universities and colleges of Italy are oppressed by the Inquisition, i. 162 , 
see further, Bologna, Cologne, Dillingeu, Douay, &c. 

Unterwalden, Melchior I^dssi, landamman of, the personal friend and 
zealous assistant of Carlo Borromeo, i. 460. 

Upsala, archbishopric of, ii. 144. ib. note, 146; council of. 145 ’ Suris- 
mund at, 147. 
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Urban, bishop of Laibach, confessor to the Emperor Ferdinand, i. 410 ; 
patronizes the Jesuits, 411. 

VII., Giambattista Castagna, Pope, ii. 32 et neq . ; his death after 

a reign of twelve days, 34. 

VIII., Maffeo Barberini. ii. 263 — 271, 281— -286: his court and i7- 

family, 307 — 311 ; his wars with the duke of Parma. 314—321 ; his 
building, 346 aey. See also Appendix, iii. Nos. 103, 104, 111, 

112, 113, 120, 121. 

Urbano, fort or castelfranco, built by Pope Urban VIII., d. 265. 

Urbino. attempt on, of Csesar Borgia, i. 36 ; inheritance of, 39 ; is at- J'- 
tacked by Leo X., 63 ; the duchy of, lapses to the see of Rx)me, ii. 299. 3 

Ursuline nuns devote themselves to the education of young girls, ii. 187. 

Utraquists, a sect of Hussites hi Bohemia, ii. 207 et seq. ; their symbols 
removed from the church, 208. 

Utrecht, archbishopric of, ii. i39. 


V. 

VaJcamonica, obedience of ;ts peasar.try to Carlo Borromeo, i. 279. 

Valdez, Juan, religiou.s tenets and influence of, at Naples; i. 104 et seq, 

V'alentini, Filippo, his Protestant opinions, i. 160. 

Vaientinian III., Emperor, edict of, i. 8, ib, note. 

' ilodav., bishop of Wihia, founds a Jesuit school, i. 451 ; ii. 287 

Valieve, Agostino, bishop of Ndlan, i. 382. 

Valignauo, father, Jesrd': missionary in Japan, ii. 235. 

Valle, Marchesa della*, infonns Pope Paul IV. that iiis nephews deceive him* 
i. 229. 

Vallicella, father, adviser of Pope Clemeiir VIIL , ii. 45. 

Vaiielline, the religious affairs of, li. 180 et seq. : political arrangement 
of, 240 et seq., 243, 240, See Appendix, iii. No. 111. 

Varano, ho.stile proceedings of Pope Paul III. against, i. 1H6. 

Vasa, Gustav ITS, testam* iit of, i. 396. 

, John, king of Sweden, failure of a* tempt to make hvn Catholic, i. 

452, 455. 

— ... Charles, duke of Sudermaiiia, supplants Sigis'-iTind III. of Sweden, 
and ascends the throne as Charles IX., li. 145— ij4. 

Vasto, marquis of, governor of Milan, i. 180. 

Vatican, palace of, i. 53, TO, archives of, 88; printing press of, 348; 71 ' 
restored and embellisherl by Pope Jvlius, ii. 359. ’ 

Vega, Lope ie, Spanish dramatist, ii, 10. 

Veil, vk};., inhabitants of, demand the sacrament in b:> h kinds, i. 390. 

Venafro, prim iptJity ot, bestowed by Pope Sixtus V. on hi- kinsmaii. ii 
304. 

Veijijorne, duke of, i. 187. 

Venetians excommunicated by Pope Sixtus IV., i. 34 ; deprived of their 
dominibnson the sea-coast by .lulius II -, < - 

Venice, the resort of literary exiles, i. 102 charitable institutions of, 

133 et seq. .* Inquis dm in, 162 ei seq. ,* Jesaits in, ii. 124 et seo., 127 
et seq.; dissensions between Rome and, 87 et seq,, 1.30 — 132; various 
affairr relating to. See Appendix, iii. Nos. 93, 150. 
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Verg<?!^^i8hop, i. 108. 

vS; sSlSf 

Vettori, Francesco, character of Pone Adrian VT i vk j i . 

Italy by. See Appendix, iii. No. 16. 

first Jesuit rector in Vienna, i. 416. 

vma, Marco, improvisatore at the court of UoX i aft 

» Ottonel, disciple of Vergerio, i. 108 " *» * 

Vienna, concordat of, i. 29* Jesm>« in iii . vu-^. 

worship at, 485 H st’q. Sec l^dolph’li*^ ’ ProtMtant 

Vie a, works of, corrected by P. Sarpi, ii. i)0 

Vigljenna; Spamsh ambassador at Rome, ii. 125. ,<?ee Appe.no, x, iii. 
Villanova, Jesuit of Alcala, i. 165. 

i-t LXtr 

Visconti, assassination of, i. 242. ’ 

bounded by Francois di Sales ii IS*" 

”• 388 . ’ '• 

vitelli, Italian house of, i. 40. 

Vitello, Cardinal, i. 229. 

Viterbo, productions of, i. 290. 

Volterra Fra Antonio, Protestant opinions of i 109 

vS^:: lWl?i5f “ 335. 


W^dmg, a Minorite, opposes the eondenmation of Jansenius’s book. 
Wall reforming Spanish minister, ii. 442. 

Waldec“ Cn'“f """" Borromeo in, i. 460. 

Waldens^s, the statropSlT i% 05 ''“ 

8y the 

'^iSspa1k,‘‘:To‘'=‘‘ «• 487 ef .e?. submit to PhUip 

Walpmg.s, St., Jesuits couduet their pupils in pilgrimage to the tomb of 

.^War^mUelTf ‘'’® Swisstroops of Pope Paul IV j oos 

? >.Wdr, misery of I taliaii cities in cons-auenpp nf ^ iiT / ’ 

by it, 470; the thirty years’ wa^r 256-290 ' '****‘*“ 

r‘V’ cJn^eal^dri. 65 

.1 Weller, zealous Jesuit, i. 483. 
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promote, the pe«ing of the 

Wenceslaus St ii. 272 j Pope Urban VIII. refuses to pto him in the 
Rc^an eelendar, notwithstanding the request of the Emperor F^faand 

Weraeck, Jesuits in, I. 482. 

"^STn'lcIs *' ’’ « «''>red in, 477 ; peace 

Wiborg, Lutheran bishopric founded at, i.. 396. 

M led, Protestaut count of, i. 475. 

William III. and Mary, accession of, ii. 423. 

j!: '■> 

Virtemberg, duke of, expelled by the Austrians, i. 92 ; is restored to his 
IuhTd";rQt''-HT"; '*“‘‘®rS°' reforme?f"th 

Iwhed in, ; duke of joins the Protestant union, ii. 173 et»eo. 

"^oM 8?’ ^ Campeggio proposes to excommunicate university 

Wittgenstein, Count, Lutheranism of, i. 475, 

Wiadislaus III. of Poland, tolerant rule of ii 290 
Wolgast, battle of, ii. 250 note. 

I'"P^ i- 30 ; his letter on reform, 

>Voi.ns, diet of, i. 65. 

Wurzburg, Protesi^ts ascendant in, i. 398 ; Jesuits settle in, 414, 484 • 
Jniuis Lchter, oish.q. of, compels the acceptance of the Catholic faitli 
at, 481 et seq . , advance of Romani.-m in, li. IfJ, 194. 

Wyhorg. A'ec Wiborg. 


X^ntets, bishop of, ii 220. 

■Vavicr, St. Francis, compinion of Iguatims Loyola, i. 143 et sea. n>oceeds 
on a mission to rhe East Indies from the coimt of John IIL of 

of india’il 205™ 5 ^ 

■■■“230^"'’“™''’ to Japan, 




ZmcMhj founder of the Bamabites, i. 134. 

y^a^urnla, pnncipalify o', bought from the house of Farnese for the 
family of Pope Gregory XV., ii. 307. 

Zamoisky, chance.!lor of Poland, ii. 139, 1 57 , 

2 M ’2 ' 
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JTine, MarinQ, learned Venetian, ii. 16. > 

i nettj, Guido, of Fano, persecuted for his religious opinions, i. 278 ; is 
given up to Pius V. by the VenetiMs, ih» 

Zebrzydowski, pidatine of Cracow, ii. 157 et neq* 

Zeno, 11. 203 ; Relation from Rome. Appkndix, iii. No. 103. 

Zips, coiipelled to CathoUcism by the archbishop of Colocsa, ii. 167 , 
Zorzi, on the character of Leo X., i. 54 61 »., 62 n. ; Relation of. 

See Appendix, iii. No. 7. ^ . tt 

Zrinyi, Count Adam, expels twenty Protestant pastors from his Hun- 
garian domains, ii. 211- 
Zug, canton of, i. 510. 

Zulian, Relation of Rome. See Appendix, m. No. 165. ' 

Zustinian, or Giustiniani, Report in relation to Rome. See Appendix, 
in. No. 128. 

Zutphen taken by the Spaniards, i. 477. ^ 


Primed by i. & K. COX (Brother!), 74 4c 7ft, Oroat Queen Stiuot* 






